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1 Vote on hco Coins from Kausambhi- Thj The IIonoiuijle E. C. IlAvm, 

C. S. I., c. s. 

The two coins which I lay before the Society, come from the site of 
the ancient city of Kansambhi, situate on the river .jam und, near Alldhabad, 
a full description of which will be found in Gcnl. Cunningham's work on 
the Geography of Ancient India, Vol. 1, pp. 391-98, as also in his Archeolo- 
gical Reports from 1802 to 1805, Vol. I, p. 301. 

Babu Sivaprasad, C. S. L, the Inspector of Schools for the Ban dr as Divi- 
sion, to whom General Cunningham acknowledges his obligations for infor- 
mation regarding this site, some time ago sent me several coins found upon 
it. I told him, that though evidently containing types of much interest, they 
were unfortunately too imperfect for identification, but that I had no 
doubt, more perfect coins would yield a valuable result. 

Balm Sivaprasad has now sent me the two present coins with a few 
others of less interest, one of the latter is of the type which Col. Stacy 
termed the “ Cock and Bull” type, and bears the legend ‘ Dcva mita (sa ?).’ 
This eoinj however, is not from Kansambhi, but from Eastern Audh. 

The first of the two coins which 1 am about to describe (Fig. i), is 
rather thin, weighing 37 035 grains, and is of a white metal which does not 
appear to ho silver, but which I have not ventured to clean. The reverse bears 
a rude and faint representation of some animal, apparently the Indian bull. 
The obverse bears, in the field of the coin, the symbols of the sacred tree on 
the left ; in the middle a curious semicircular disk, with a sort of handle and 
some marks within the semicircle, more like a spado or similar agricultural 
instrument than anything else to which I can compare it. 
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The symbol on the right appears to he identical with one often found 
on the early punched silver coins so common in India, and resembles the 
rod of iEsculapius, or rather perhaps two serpents entwined across a staff. 


N£l NH.ll. 



The legend, however, is the most remarkable part of the coin. Tt is 
quite legible, and 1 read it as or “ Mali a Varunda,” the last letter 

being a compound (as I take it) of the cerebral n = =- n and the eeiebral 

^ = d The last letter may, however, be possibly *3, in which case 

the word would read “ varundu.” In either case, the word would be “ va- 
runda, ” Prukiit for Varunda, for which no other meaning is given in the 
dictionaries, but that of “ king of the serpents,” of whom it was either the 
name or title. I am indebted to Jtaja Kalikri'-lma for the etymology of the 
word, which he derives from the root T? (€^TffT), “ to nourish or support,” 
or as in some lexicons, “ to protect, to surround,” — a root from which is said 
also to be deiivCd the woid 1 varanda’ or * veranda’ in such common use 
among us. 

The conclusions I would draw from the use of this term arc as follows, — 
whether it was used as the name of the striker of the coin, as such names 
Ealaram, Maharam, Mahadeo, Sukishn, are used in our own clay, or as an 
invocation to the deity worshipped ; in any case the use of the acknowledged 
name or title of the snpent king indicates the prevalence of snake worship at 
Kausambhi at a period which, from the character of the letters, I should be 
inclined to place at least one century before the Christian era, possibly much 
earlier. 

The next coin (Fig ii) i-, even yet more curious. It is of copper and 
thicker than one above. The weight is GO 444 grs. The reverse also 
apparently bears the figure of an animal, now undistinguishable ; the 
obverse, however, is unusually clear and distinct, and from the form of the 
letters, I wonld give it a more recent date than the previous coin, but still 
place it not later than the first century of the Clnistian era. 

The symbol to the left Bdbu Pratapacliandra Ghosh assures me is the 
true “ svastika,” that which is ordinarily so called, and which is identical with 
the “ fylfot” or Odin’s seal being properly termed Vajrankus'a. 

The centre symbol is the sacred tree, and the third to the right a 
serpent. The legend runs plainly thus — 
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^raTfrfarT 

thalia jata mita 

I have consulted Babus Rajcndraldla Mitra, Pratapachandra Ghosh, and 
Sivaprasad as to the reading of this somewhat obscure compound. Admitting 
that “ tli a” might be taken as the equivalent of “ tha,” and that again as 
the Prakrit representation of “ stlia,” Babu Eajendralula no vert lawless pre- 
fers to read the legend as written, and I am disposed to agree with him so 
far. He would take the syllable “ tha” as representing the little used 
word “ tha,” 3, an idol ; “ ha,” 3, to break ; and, jata, 3(3 for faRT, conquering 
or con <pier or, with of course “ mita” fflrT, for flH, and would read the whole 
as “ the friend of the conqueror of the idol breaker, or the “ idol breaker 
conquering friend,” the latter construction being one used not uncommonly at 
the period which I have above assigned to this coin. Babu Pratapachandra 
Ghosh would prefer to read “ stlia” for “ tha,” and the second letter as “ pa,” 
thus making the two first syllables “ stlia pa,” for stli& pa, which, taking 
“ stlia” in the secondary of “ the world,” would of course enable them to be 
rendered as “ protector of the world ;” but the second letter is, I think, too 
plainly “ ha,” so that the reading of “ pa” is not admissible. 

Babu Sivaprasad prefers reading “jata” as “jata,” born, quoting the 
parallel name of “ Ajatasatru,” a suggestion which may be well worth 
considering, the entire thus read might be translated as “ friend of him who 
was bom an iconoclast.” Without expressing any preference for these read- 
ings, which I give only as suggestions, 1 leave the further discussion of this 
very interesting coin to Sanskrit scholars. 

Accepting, however, as is, I think, almost unavoidable, Rajendralala’s 
version of the two first syllables, the question naturally arises as to who “ the 
iconoclast” is, to whom they point. Genl. Cunningham considers that the 
earlier Buddhists admitted the use of at most only symbols of tho deity, and 
rejected all representations or worship of Buddha personally. If that be so, 
the “ idol breaker” might well be one of the earlier Buddhist rulers or 
missionaries : in any case tho term is curious as pointing thus early to a 
struggle against idolatrous worship. 

In the next place it seems to me that this curious and somewhat pon- 
derous combination of terms can hardly have been the actual name of any 
individual, but that it was reore probably an assumed title, or synonym, 
perhaps that of some municipaftunct ionary of Kausambhi. Babu Eajendra- 
lala has suggested as accounting for the use of tho curious word 3 , that it 
might have been employed under a custom by which the first letter of 
a Hindu name is often that of the asterism under which lie is born, and as 
"3 is the letter for Leo, tho name might indicate the birth of its bearer 
under that asterism. If, however, it was an official title, this suggestion 
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would not apply, unless, indeed, it might perhaps similarly indicate the com- 
mencement of office under that asterism. 

Any way, the coins are both very suggestive contributions to the little- 
known early history of India, and Babu Sivaprasfid deserves the thanks of 
the Society for bringing them to light. 


Jhi fie Stone Monuments in Chutia Nagpur and other places . — 

JSg Col. E. T. 1) alt ox, C. S. I., Commissioner of Chutia Nagpur. 

(With tlirco plates.) • 

A passage in the address of our President published in the Proceedings 
for February last, reminds me that I should no longer delay in laying before 
the Society some extracts from my journal describing rude stone mo- 
numents in Chutia Nagpur. We have here the advantage of possessing 
both ancient and modem monuments of this type, we may find them 
crusted with lichens of time and belonging to a generation of whom no 
tradition even remains, or wc may find them still moist with the tears of the 
mourner ! 

In my work on Descriptive Ethnology, I have given all the inform- 
ation which I possessed regarding the ceremonies and solemnities adopted 
by the Kolarian tribes in the disposal of their dead, but in regard to their 
monuments, tlieir dolmens and monoliths, there is much more to say, es- 
pecially since, after reading Fcrgusson’s deeply interesting work on the sub- 
ject, I find that so little is apparently on record regarding the rude stone 
monuments of Bengal. 

In the cold weather of 1871, my work took me through some of the 
wildest parts of the Singbhum District, and I saw many good specimens of 
the sepulchral and monumental stones of the Larka Kols or llos. The for- 
mer are in the village sometimes in one place or burial ground under the 
finest and oldest of the village trees, but sometimes the principal families have 
each their own collection near their houses. 

The sepulchral stones consist of huge slabs covering the spot or spots 
where the ashes repose in earthen urns, raised a few inches from the 
ground by smaller stones used as pillars. In the village of Borkola, eight miles 
south of Chaibasa, I noticed a burial slab placed over the ashes of the grand- 
father of Sikur, the present deputy Manki of the Pir. Its dimensions were 
as follows : length, 16 feet ; breadth 7 feet ; and 1 foot 8 inches thick. 
Another over Turam, the grandfather of the Manki, length, 16 feet ; breadth 
71 feet ; thickness, 1 foot. This stone, an enormous slate, was carried from its 
site three quarters of a mile from the village, and the people devoted two 
months to the work, moving it inch by inch on rollers, when men could be 
collected for the purpose. 
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It is not surprising that they should take all this trouble for a man 
in the position of the Borkela Manki who is a chief of considerable influence 
and old family ; but at the next halting place, Sargam Hato (*' the village 
of the Sal Tree’), I saw a huge stone which had been brought to the village 
in anticipation of the death of an old woman who was in the last stage of 
decrepitude. This old crone was not a pleasing object to gaze upon, and 
she had been for many years a burden to her family, but she had been kind- 
ly cared for, and had the gratification of knowing that a public funeral had 
been decreed to her, and the satisfaction of gazing on the monumental stone 
which had already hetyr prepared to commemorate her virtues. 

The Saranda Pir is a mass of hills forming the southern geographical 
division of the District of Singbhum, and has a population, chiefly Kols, of 
about 700 souls. I entered the northern portion of this wild, unfrequented 
tract on the 1st January, 1872, and passing through it from end to end, 
emerged in Bonai on the 7th. 

The villages of Saranda arc few and far between, and the scanty popula- 
tion of the Munda type of Kols arc in a very primitive state having no 
intercourse with the world beyond their own valley. In marching through 
the Pir to Bonai, the road continued up the vallc} r watered by the Koina, 
which wo traced almost to its source, and the small villages wore for the 
most part on or near its banks. The sites were picturesque enough, and wo 
generally found for our bath, pools shaded and rock-bound, iu which Diana 
and her nymphs might have disported themselves. The people were at 
first rather shy. Many of them had never before seen a white lace, but 
they gained confidence as we quietly advanced, and no evil fell on them in 
consequence of our intrusion. On one occasion, the women of a village which 
we passed were induced to follow us to camp, and there they sang and danced 
for us. Most of the men were away clearing the road ; but those we saw, 
and the girls, in number twenty- five, who danced for us, were of strikingly 
fine physique, and there was very little drapery to hide their grand propor- 
tions. The predominance of eyes, nose, and mouth of the Mongolian type was 
very remarkable ; some of them were of very light and bright colour, one of 
the group from her features and complexion might have been taken for a 
Chinese girl. Such traits stereotyped in Saranda, seem to indicate that 
these Mundas have been there from a very remote antiquity without op- 
portunities of miscegenation. Some of the young women told me they had 
never ventured to cross the borders of their Pir. 

After the dance we remained on very good terms with the fair sex in 
Saranda. The young women joined the men in clearing our path through 
the forest, and the vigour with which they used their felling axes, the hearty, 
good humour with which they toiled at the work, greatly astonished and 
edilied our comparatively indolent and apathetic camp followers. 
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There are no ruins in Saranda, no indications of its having ever been 
even partially inhabited by people of civilization superior to those who 
are now there. The Saranda Q-arh (i. e. fort) shewn in the map is a 
mere earthen wall and moat constructed round the site of a house, formerly 
occupied by a family who arc said to have held the position of chiefs of 
Saranda. Within this enclosure, there is a wonderful iron kettle-drum of 
gigantic size. It lies bottom upwards half buried in the earth. The people 
of the place could not be induced to go near it, except as postulants in an 
attitude of prayer ! The tradition is that when the chief wished to summon 
his people, the drum was conveyed to the summit of the highest hill, and it 
could thence be heard in every village in the Pir. 

I give these extracts from my journal to shew that in the Saranda 
Kols we find a very primitive type of the race. They are, by their own ac- 
count, the true autoclitones of the country, and till recently, no one has ever 
attempted to intrude on their exclusive occupation of this mass of hills. 
They repudiate all traditions of migrations which neighbouring cognates 
accept. The country they occupy was made for them and they for the coun- 
try, and how long have they been here ? 

The oldest looking village that 1 saw, was called Rongso, where my 
tents were pitched under some grand old tamarind trees of immense age. 
Close adjoining, two noble Banyan trees stretch out their long arms and 
great hands over a vast area of massive slabs, which cover the ashes of 
past generations of the villagers. The small huts in which the living dwell, 
are miserable structures, but the dead lie in the most solemn and impressive 
burial ground that I have ever beheld. I have seen no finer Banyan 
trees than those which here form not only the canopy of the mausoleum, but 
i grow columns and arches separating the whole into compartments, which 
fill the mind with a vision or dream of aisles, transepts, and crypts, — an 
old abbey of the Elves or Dryads. The site, it is said, was originally taken 
up by one family. There are now fifteen houses and about 75 inhabitants. 
The deaths are at the rate of about two per cent, per annum. All who die 
do not attain to the dignity of a slab, and the ashes of several members of 
a family may be deposited under one stone ; for this is the custom of the 
Mundas, and I found the Saranda people more Munda than Ho, that is, in 
customs resembling more the Kols of Chutia Nagpur proper, than the Sing- 
bhum members of the family. The slabs above ground considerably exceeded 
300 in number, but there were more buried or nearly buried. We may 
assume 400 slabs, and if we give only two to a slab and make allowance for 
the increase which starting with one family there must have been in num- 
bers, we have proof of great age in what we see. 

But this is a pigmy burial-ground in comparison to some which I subse- 
quently visited. 
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I am indebted to Mr. T. F. Peppe for having directed my attention to 
tlie great Munda burial ground of Chokahatu (‘ the place of mourning’), 
and for the photograph of this very interesting scene, which I am sending 
with this paper. 

This village is situated between Bundti and Buranda with Tam fir to 
the south. These are all estates in the Lohardagga District, or it would be 
better to say in Chutia Nagpur proper, called now, with two others, Panch 
(five) Parganah. The majority of the population and oldest people are 
Mundas, and the chiefs, who are usually called Rajas, are unquestionably 
Mundas too, though they arc now thoroughly Ilinduised, and call themselves 
Rajputs and Ksliatriyas. There is a burial ground at Bundii, which merits 
attention, as a section of an understratum of graves, buried by time, is shewn 
where the soil has been cut away by water, and the cinerary urns are ex- 
posed, but the account of one will suffice. 

The road from Bundu to Chokahatu goes cast through a highly culti- 
vated country. It crosses the Kanchi River, and on the right bank of that 
stream, I came unexpectedly on some very old looking mins of stone temples, 
eight in number, apparently dedicated to Siva, as I noticed several lingas 
about, the only visible objects of worship. 

The temples were mere shrines built of cut stones, squared and put to- 
gether without any cement or clamps. No one in the neighbourhood has 
the faintest notion by whom, or at what period, these shrines were construct- 
ed. A quarter of a mile east of the ruins, I found a deserted Kol burial- 
ground, close to the village of Dfiruharu, but the people of Dfiruhfiru dare 
not use the old burial-ground ; the descendants of those whose ashes lie 
there are gone out of sight and memory. And the Daruharu people’s re- 
mains must be taken to a spot two miles distant from their houses ! Now 
I noticed that in this deserted burial-ground a very free use had been made 
of the stones cut for the temples, the slabs rested on such cut stones, so 
the deserted burial-ground was in use when the temple was in ruins, but 
all around have now passed away from the recollection of man, both those 
who worshipped the Sivas of the shrines, and those of another dispensation 
who helped to destroy them. 

It was past noon when we came in sight of the great Chokahatu* burial- 
ground. It was then between us and the village of the name, the centre of a 
great plain, an anomalous interruption to a huge expanse of terraced cul- 
tivation. There arc no great trees here to shade the graves, the held of 
mourning has no such solace. 

The march had been a long one, and there was no time to lose, as I could 
not afford a halt, so I set all my clerks at once to work to count the slabs, 
and to measure the area of the space which they covered. The result gave 

* Lat. 23° 10', North j Long. 86° 56', East. 
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seven thousand three hundred and sixty tombs, mostly of the dolmen or 
cromlech form, almost covering an area of 22 high as and 10 kattas, more 
than seven statute acres, and so close together, that you might traverse the 
ground in different directions stepping from grave to grave. 

Many of the slabs appeared level with, some even below, the surface. 
Their sunken condition proclaimed their age, as we may presume that origi- 
nally they were like the others above ground, supported on vertical stones. 
The horizontal slabs are many of them, huge masses of gneiss of various 
irregular forms. One, 15 feet 3 inches in length, by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth, 
was supported on live square pillars, 18 inches above ground ; one half-buried 
slab, nearly elliptical in form, measured 12 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 10 inches ; 
one nearly circular, like a table, 33 feet in circumference ; another 18 feet in 
length had seven legs. A triangular slab properly appeared as a tripod, and 
one 13 feet 4 inches by G feet S inches had six legs. 

I do not know that I have given the dimensions of the largest ; there 
were many that appeared at least as large as those I measured. 

There is no question as to the object of these raised slabs. Chokahatu, 
the ‘ place of mourning,’ is still used by the Mundas of the village so-called, 
and nine of the surrounding villages, for the interment of their cinerary 
urns, and I believe one need not he long there to witness the ceremony. 
Many of the cromlechs appeared to have been freshly set up, many had 
about them a look of lioary age. 

I obtained a list of villages which have places allotted to them in the 
burial-ground, and from the census returns, these villages contain nearly two 
thousand Mundas who by their faith, if they preserve it, must there deposit 
their cinerary urns. The mortuary statistics of the selected areas of the 
Lohardagga District give an annual average death-rate of under 20 per 
mille. If the population and the death-rate were always the same, and every 
cromlech covered the ashes of only one person, the number of slabs (which we 
may assume to he 8000, including buried and broken up graves not counted) 
would represent a period of only 200 years ; hut if, as with the Kasias, each 
cromlech is a family vault, and we allow for increase of population as years 
advanced, and make corresponding deduction in the number of deaths annu- 
ally, as we count back we might give 1000 to 2000 years as the age of the 
oldest now existing, and probably excavation would disclose an understratum 
of similar graves. 

I was told on the spot that some of the slabs were known to cover the 
ashes of several members of a family, but the ashes of one or two great men 
reposed in solitude. In Singbhum, the latter custom is prevalent ; but 
amongst the Mundas of Lohardagga, the family grouping of ashes is prac- 
tised. 

It is, of course, hard to say what changes may have taken place, likely 
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to affect the numbers of the Munda people in this part of the country, but 
there is no reason for supposing that there has been any considerable reduc- 
tion by emigration. All Mundas who make use of the Chokahatu cemetery, 
must, in accordance witli the creed of the race, be the descendants of colonists 
who established themselves at Chokahatu or somewhere near it. The foun- 
ders of the other villages must be offshoots from the first settlement ; the 
probability, consequently, is, that the Munda population of this neighbourhood 
has greatly increased. 

The monumental stones in this part of the Munda country are few in 
comparison with the sepulchral ; but many are noticeable, some in the vil- 
lages, even within the garden enclosures (as they are always placed by 
people of the Kharriah tribe), some scattered in the fields as if placed there 
for the benefit of the cattle, like those whose founder Scotchmen are said to 
bless, and some in groups. The arrangement of the group is in line, perhaps 
indicating a line of ancestors or a family. They frequently served for a 
father, mother, and their offspring ; but I do not find that more than one 
monumental pillar is ever set up in honor of one person. The turban seen 
occasionally on the central and tallest of a line of such monuments in the 
Kasia Hills, 1 have never perceived amongst the Kols ; but though I have 
not myself seen carved pillars erected by Mundas to the memory of the dead,* 
I have heard of them. 

It appears from Yule’s accountf of the Kasia cenotaphs, that cromlechs 
are sometimes found in front of them, a flat stone resting on short rough 
pillars which form the ordinary road side resting place of the weary traveller. 
These are not cineraries. I have stated in my 4 Ethnology’ that the Singh- 
bhum Kols, when they first set up a monument, make round it a plinth of 
earth, on which the ghost of the departed or other person who is bold 
enough to take the seat may rest, but I have recently seen both in the 
Lohardagga and Singbhum districts. 

Monumental monoliths with little cromlechs in front, ghost scats, re- 
sembling exactly the Kasia scats, depicted and described by Colonel 
Yule, I first saw in Sonapet, a beautiful valley, the hills forming which 
give birth to the Sona Kivcr, an auriferous stream, hence the name. This 
valley has been held for ages exclusively by Mundas. Each village is a 
parish with its separate burial-ground and head man, and at the entrance of 
one of these, the village of Sursi, I saw a fine monument of this description, 
raised to the memory of a respectable inhabitant recently demised. The 
Hargari, or cemetery, was at the other side of the village, and his grave was 
there shewn to me. So there could be no doubt that the seat was not, as I 

* Mr, T. F. Pepp<$ lias kindly favoured mo with a sketch of such carved pillars 
which I forward. 

f Journal, As. Society, Bengal, No. CUT, 1861. • 
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had at first supposed, the cinerary. The pen and ink sketches herewith sent 
are of similar monuments in and near the village of Rcgaclih in Kursaon. 

As the monolithic monuments throughout the Kol country, nominally, 
bear no proportion to the cromlechs, wo must infer that the erection of the 
former in the name of the deceased is a much greater and rarer honor than 
the construction of the latter. In Singbhiim, the Mundas and Mankis are 
even now ruminating on the expediency of cutting on the pillar at least 
a name and date to shew to posterity in whose honor it was set up and 
when ; for they admit that the object is not attained under the present sys- 
tem, as the name does not survive to a third or fourth generation. 

The same remark applies to many pillars which have been set up to 
commemorate some solemn compact or action of importance, of which the 
stone itself now tells noth iug. The art of making the stone tell its own 
story must be taught at the Chaibasa Industrial School. 

In some parts of the country, suitable stones arc not readily procurable. 
The first alternative is a cairn, a heap of stones usually constructed round 
a post, the second the post alone ; but the top of the post, if set up in honor 
of some deceased friend or hero, is dredibly carved into the representation of 
some animal. It looks like a cross between a camel-leopard and a horse. 
It is, 1 believe, the Dir Sadom of the Kols, the jungle horse, the Nilgai, 
Antelope picta. 

It is obvious that a people thus addicted to the use of these milestones 
of ages, (without figures unfortunately) must have left traces of themselves 
in all places which they have successively occupied ; and from all I have 
heard and read and also from what I have seen, I am of opinion that such 
traces of Kolarian occupation may be found wherever the cognates of the 
Mundas of Cliutia Nagpur have been located. 

There are traditions of the pre-Aryan Kol occupation of the Biluir and 
Gaya districts, and Mr. T. F. Peppd, Sub-Deputy Agent, who takes great 
interest in these questions, has seen the monolithic monuments in Japla, and 
Balaunja, in Siris Kutumba, in the wilder parts of the Gaya district, and 
about Sherghafi. Wc thus have them up to the Son River and in the 
Gangetic provinces. Mr. Peppe’s note to me on the subject is appended. 

From the western parts of the Manbhiim district, the Kurmis, it is said, 
expelled the Kols. We have good proof of this in the fact that the Kur- 
mis are now there in possession, and within their boundaries we find the 
sites of the old Munda villages clearly indicated by their old cemeteries and 
occasional monolithic monuments. 

In a southerly direction, I have found these Munda footprints as far as 
the confines of the Sambhalpur district, and indeed in that district, and in 
Bamra. 

In all the places above mentioned, wc have cither the Mundas in situ, or 
traditions of their occupation and the stone monuments to attest the tradi- 
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tion ; where we find the latter without tlue traditions or the people, we may 
st Unsafely infer that we have got on Munda trades. 

Note by Mr. T. F. JPeppe. 

‘ 1 have observed the fnonumental stones all along the bounda- 
ry Between Bihar and Chutia Nagpur, and have little doubt they would 
have been found in the more civilized portions of the Bihar and Patna dis- 
tricts, had not the custom been so common of erecting monumental stones 
in honor of deceased liindi'is at the road sides leading into the village j and 
all sorts of stones are found set up in this way, many of them rude uncut 
stones, others parts of temples, and I feel sure many of them have been ap- 
propriated from their Kolarian predecessors. 

‘ In the wilder parts of Bihar, in parganahs Japla, Balaunja, Sirris 
Kutumba and also in Shergha^i, they are often to be mot with, and their 
being found scattered over the country leaves little doubt of their Kolarian 
origin, to which local tradition assigns them. 

* In several places, T have seen a singular kind of monumental stone in 
the Loliardagga district, and the accompanying sketch may give you some idea 
of those I have seen near Bajpur, some few miles north of Nugri. They were 
claimed by the Pal tan, or priest, of the village, who said that they had been 
set up in honor of his ancestors. I have seen them at other places also, 
but cannot remember where. 

‘ With regard to Hargaris, or Harsaris, as they arc sometimes called, I 
think it worth noting that the largest collections are found in the tract of 
country lying on both sides of the Subanrekha, bounded on the west by the 
Chutia Nagpur Glnits, on the east by the Ajodia hill, on the south by the 
Singhblium hills, and on the north by the hills forming the boundary between 
Hazarib&gh and Loliardagga and Manbhum. This tract includes the par- 
ganahs of Silli, Barunda, Ttahi, Bundu, and Tamar on the west side of the 
Bubanrekha, and parganahs Julda, Bygonkudar, Baghmuri and Patkom on 
the other side. Judging by the vast collections of grave stones, this tract 
must have been occupied by a Munda population for a much longer time than 
any other portion of Oliutiii Nagpur I have seen. As you approach or recede 
from this centre, the collections of grave stones increase or diminish in 
number and importance, and it is curious to observe that, in the upper por- 
tion of the Damudar valley, such indications of a Munda population are 
wanting, only monumental stones being met with. 

‘The largest slab I measured at Chokahatu, was 10 feet by 6 J, by one 
foot in thickness, but at Barundah, about two miles to the north-west, there 
are some much larger. « 

‘ On remarking the comparative insignificance of the burial places on the 
plateau with those in the ‘ Lutur Desum’ or low country, I have frequent- 
ly been told in reply that it is only the Munda and his Bhiiinhars who have 
slabs in the former, whereas down below every Munda family have their slab.’ 
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The History of Pegu. — By Major General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 
K. C. S. I., C. B. 

(Continued from p. 67.) 

Badz'idirit was succeeded by his eldest son, Binya Dhamma Radza. 
His two younger brothers, Binya Ban and Binya Keng, who were governors 
of l)ala and Takun (Rangoon), believing that he bore them illwill, entered 
into a mutual compact for their own protection. They came then to open 
war with the king ; but Binya Bail made his peace, and was appointed 
crown prince. Binya Keng then wrote to the king of Ava, asking for 
assistance, and tendering his allegianco. The king of Ava at this time was 
Thihathu. He at once sent a force into Pegu, which occupied Dal a, but gave 
great offence to Binya Keng by plundering the town. Binya Keng, 
disgusted with his allies, secretly made submission to his brother. Some of 
the principal Burmese officers were treacherously murdered ; and a small 
remnant of the invading force was allowed to retire to Promc. Binya 
Keng was now forgiven, and was sent to Dala to put the defences in order. 
After some time Binya Ban, wishing to have the western provinces under 
himself, induced Binya Keng to move to Muttama, where he was appointed 
governor ; while Binya Ban had Dala, Bassein, and Tharawati. The king 
remained at the capital with only nominal authority. The king of Ava at 
this time was Mengrethihathu, who ascended the throne in 784 (A. D., 
1422). He determined again to invade Pegu, and sent down an army 
under two generals. Binya Ran decided to enter into an alliance with him, 
and offered his sister Tsdubome in marriage. Thi3 was accepted, and the 
princess having first been consecrated as a queen, went to Ava. After this, 
the king of Pegu was poisoned by one of the queens, instigated, it is supposed, 
by Binya Ran. lie reigned only three years. 

The crown prince now succeeded, and is known as Binya liankit. 
He allowed Binya Keng to be viceroy at Muttama, where he was almost 
independent. He enjoyed that power for eighteen years, and was then 
succeeded by his sister, who was married to an officer of high rank. This 
king, though he had some causes for dissatisfaction with the king of Ava, did 
not go to war. In the Burmese history it is stated that, about the year 
799 (A. D., 1439), he interfered in the succession to the throne of Taungu, 
and placed thereon Mcngtsan-u, the son of a former king. This event is 
not mentioned in the history of Pegu. The rulers of Taungu, at this period, 
were anxious to be independent of Ava, and the fact is, no doubt, correctly 
stated. About this time the king’s sister, who had been married to Mung- 
thi-ha-tha, king of Ava, under the name of Tsau-bo-me, being dissatisfied 
with her position at that court, fled secretly with the assistance of two 
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Builhist monks, and came to Pegu. She was received by her brother with 
great distinction, an J now becomes known in Peguan history as Thakheng, 
of Sheng-tsau-bu. 

When Monliyin Meng-ta-r& succeeded to the throne of Ava, the ruler 
of Taungu, Theng-kha-ra, declared himself independent, and claimed to be 
the rightful king of Ava. He entered into correspondence with Binya 
Rankit, proposing that they should march with their joint armies to take 
Prome, and promising, if lie was successful in gaining the throne of Ava, to 
present annually gold and silver flowers in token of allegiance. This was 
agreed to, and a force of 35,000 men with five hundred elephants, under the 
command of Tha-min-pa-ran, and 30,000 men by the river under Binya-in, 
proceeded to Prome. 

The king himself went by water ; the king of Taungu marched his 
men across the mountains, and the allied armies then invested Prome. The 
king of Ava was too much occupied at home in securing his own position, 
to be able to send any succour to Prome. The governor of that city was, 
therefore, obliged to surrender it. But ncgociations were opened, and Binya 
Rankit married a daughter of the king of Ava, and then appears to have 
deserted his ally. Ava and Pegu were now on good terms, but the historian 
is silent as to what was done with Prome. Pegu was prosperous in this king’s 
reign, and he was much beloved. He repaired and adorned the two great 
national pagodas Shwe-maw-dau and Shwe-ta-kun. He died in the year 
808, or A. 1). 1446, after a reign of twenty years. 

This king’s successor was his nephew and adopted son, Binya Wa-ru, the 
son of Sheng-tsau-bu by her first husband. He reigned only four years, 
lie was careful as to the administration of justice ; the country was quiet ; 
and there was unrestricted commerce with the adjoining kingdom. 

The next king was Binya Keng, a son of Binya Rankit. The Burmese 
history says that he was assisted to gain the throne by Narapati, king of Ava. 
lie reigned only three years, and was succeeded by Mhau-dau, his cousin. 

This King was a cruel tyrant, and put to death all the male members 
of the royal family whom he could lay hold of. The whole people, clergy 
and laity, joined against him, and five noblemen put him to death. lie 
reigned only seven months. All the leading men of the country now im- 
plored queen Sheng-ts&u-bu, the daughter of Radzadirit, to take the sover- 
eign power of the kingdom. She consented and was consecrated. All the 
people, Mun, Mramma and Kula, rejoiced, and the country had rest. The 
queen received letters from the kings of surrounding countries, and beyond 
sea from Ceylon and Bij-ja-na-ga-yan, with which there was much com- 
merce. The queen was devoted to religion ; religious buildings were repair- 
ed or erected ; and the two great national pagodas were entirely re-gilded. 
Additional land was assigned to them, and five hundred families were dedi- 
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cated as slaves to the service of the Shwe Dagun, with a complete establish- 
ment of artificers and warders for service, day and night.* One of the 
Budhist monks who had assisted the queen to leave Ava, was chosen by l&t 
to become a layman ho was then raised to the rank of crown prince, with 
the title of Dhainmadzedi, and was married to the queen’s daughter. Being 
suspicious that the other monk would, from envy, seek to raise a disturbance 
in the country, lie had him put to death. After four years, the queen retired to 
Talkun, where she built a new palace, the site of which is still preserved by 
tradition. The crown prince remained at Hantliawati, where he carried on 
the duties of government, hut once a month he came to pay his respects to 
the queen. Sheng-Tsau-bu, after reigning three years at Ta-kun, died at 
the age of sixty-five years. Her name is held in high honour among the 
people to this day ; and a national festival to her memory is celebrated once 
a year at Bangoon. 

The crown prince Dhavnma Dzedi was consecrated king. Some nobles 
were discontented as he had no hereditary right ; but when they saw how 
well he ruled the country, they were reconciled to him. He is celebrated 
in the history of Pegu for his great wisdom. Numerous instances are given 
of the difficult questions which he solved, and the decisions he gave in va- 
rious legal suits. Embassies came to him from China, Siam, Ava, Hau (?), 
and Ceylon. He was earnest in religion. He made no wars, hut extended 
the boundary of his kingdom east of the Than-lwin, establishing the district 
of Mhaing-lun-gyi. His subjects believed that he could make gold. He died 
after a prosperous reign of thirty-one years, in the year 853, or A. 1). 1491. 
He received the funeral honours of a Tsekya-wati (Chakrawartti), or univer- 
sal monarch, and a pagoda was built over his bones, which was crowned and 
gilded all over, as if it were an object of worship. 

He was succeeded by his son Binya Ban, whoso mother was the daugh- 
ter of Sheng-tsau-bu. During the long reign of this king, nothing is re- 
corded as to intercourse with foreign countries, which had been so prominent 
in his father’s time. He made a progress up the Erawati at the head of a 
large army, which is called a pilgrimage to the Shwc-zi-gun pagoda at Pu- 
gan. When passing Prome, lie was received with high honour by the ruler 
of that city, who appears then to have been an independent prince. At this 
time, the king of Ava had little power beyond his own city. In the Bur- 
mese history, it is stated that Binya Ban made an attack on a fort built by 
the king of Tdungu, but this is not mentioned in the Pcguan history. Bin- 
ya Kan died in the year 888 (A. D. 1520), after a reign of thirty-live years. 

# For many centuries the servitors and warders of pagodas in Burma have been 
slaves, that is, persons condemned to the occupation, or descendants of such persons. 
They are degraded outcasts among the general population. Joshua condemned the 
Gibeonitos to similar occupation. See Book of Joshua, chapter ix. 27. 
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This king had appointed one of his younger sons to succeed him. This 
was done through the influence of the mother, but the child was • put to 
death the day his father died, and another son, named Ta-ka-rwut-bi, who 
was fifteen years of age, ascended the throne. He paid no attention to the 
affairs of the kingdom, but passed his time in frivolous amusements with 
evil companions. He disregarded all warnings, and as many evil portents 
appeared, and even a flaming comet waved in the sky, the people dreaded 
some dire disaster. At this time Mcng-ta-ra Shwe-liti, called Ta-beng 
Shwc-hti, was the king of Taungu, having succeeded his father in the 
year 892, when he was only sixteen years of age. Taungu, from being an 
insignificant state, had slowly risen to importance, and when Ava fell to a 
race of Shan kings, the rulers of Taungu gradually came to bo considered 
the representatives of the ancient Burmese monarchy, liinya Kan, no doubt, 
had made an attack on Taungu which had been repelled. The young king, 
a warlike and ambitious prince, determined to avenge the insult. His first 
attack on Pegu was made in the year 89G. It was unsuccessful, but for four 
successive years he led his armies against liis enemy. At last in the year 
900 (A. T). 1538), he mastered the capital Hantha-wati.* Takarwutbi is 
said in the Burmese history to have retired to Promo, where he was kindly 
received by the king ; and it is added that the king of Ava, Tho-han-bwa 
brought a Shan army to his assistance. But Tabeng-Shwd-hti appeared 
with an army near Promo, and a battle was fought, chiefly by the flotillas 
on the Erawati, in which he was victorious. But he does not appear to have 
been strong enough to take Promo ; for he retired down the river, and no 
action was taken to follow him. The unfortunate king of Pegu, unable to 
induce his allies to support him further, marched down with a small force, 
and lost his life in the jungle of his native country. In the Talaing histo- 
ry is stated that the king of Ava, who is referred to merely as a Shan Tsau- 
bwa, came down to Pegu with an army to assist Takarwutbi, but as they 
could not agree to the term of an alliance, the former retreated without doing 
anything. The king of Pegu then died of sickness in the jungle of the 
district of Engabu. This was in the year 902 (A. 1). 1510), and the Shan 
royal line of Pegu, which had boon established by Wa-re-ru in A. D. 1287, 
became extinct. The new dynasty pursuing a reckless career of conquest, 
raised the kingdom to a height of dazzling, but false, prosperity, which excit- 
ed the astonishment of European travellers. But in less than half a century, 
the country was utterly exhausted, and the population so reduced by war, 
pestilence, and famine, that to this day it has not recovered. 

The narrative having reached thus far into the sixteenth century, wheh 


* Theso destructive wars which endod in tho conquest of Pegu by tho king of 
Tiinngu, arc described in tho Bnrinoso history. Soo Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 
XXXVIII, for 1869. 
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European voyagers, appeared in Burma and Pegu, it is desirable to 
relate what can be gathered regarding those countries from the narratives of 
travellers which have come down to us. They give, as might be expected, 
an insight into the condition of the people, which is not to be obtained from 
the native chronicles. Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
European travellers had arrived in In do-China, either by land, by sea from 
India, or after the Cape of Good Hope route was discovered, from Malacca. 
At that time there appears to have been no jealousy felt at their presence. 
That feeling was developed throughout Southern Asia by the conquests of 
the Portuguese, the Butch, and the British, by which European dominion 
seemed, to the minds of the people, to loom like a dark cloud over their 
destiny. 

After Marco Polo, who came into Burma from Yunan towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the earliest traveller’s narrative which has come 
down to us, is that of Nicolo Conti, a Venetian, whose travels have been 
edited by Mr. It. St. Major, for the Hakluyt Society. This traveller, 
leaving Europe on a trading expedition, arrived by land at Bussora, and 
sailing from the Persian Gulf reached Cambay. From thence he went to 
Ceylon and Sumatra, and sailed up the Malay coast to Ternasseri, now 
Tenasserim. Passing then by Pegu, he went to Bengal entering the mouth 
of the river Ganges. Kemaining some months in India, he returned 
southward, and sailing apparently from Chittagong, came to the city of 
Kachan (Kakhaing, or in the modern Europeanized form, Arakan), and river 
of the same name. 

From this city ho travelled through " mountains void of all habitations, 
“ for the space of seventeen days, and then through open plains for fifteen 
“ days more, at the end of which time he arrived at a river larger than the 
“ Ganges, which is called by the inhabitants ‘ Dava.’ Having sailed up this 
“ river for the space of a month, he arrived at a city more noble than all 
“the others, called Ava, and the circumference of which is fifteen miles.” 

It appears most probable from the narrative that Conti was at Ava 
about the year 1430, which would be in the reign of Monliyin Meng-ta-ra, 
the eighth in the list of kings who reigned in Ava. The river Dava, it 
has been suggested by Colonel Yule, was originally written “ Fiume d’ Ava,” 
the name told to Conti for the Erawati on first reaching that river, after 
having crossed the Yoma Mountains. The country of Upper Burma he 
calls ‘ Macinus,’ derived from Mahachin, or Machin, a name which Colonel 
Yule has shown to have been applied by Muhammadan voyagers both to 
China and Indo-China. Conti, no doubt, was in company with Indian traders 
from Bengal, from whom he would learn this name. In the Ain Akbari, it 
is stated that former writers called Pegu ‘ Chin/ Conti describes very 
correctly two methods employed in Burma for catching wild elephants. 
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He mentions the habit of tattooing the body, and says that the women practise 
it as well as the men, which is not now the case. The king, he says, has ten 
thousand elephants, which he uses in his wars. “ They fix castles on their 
backs, from which eight or ten men fight with javelins, bows, and those 
weapons which we call crossbows.” The number ten thousand is, no doubt, 
an exaggeration, probably double the actual number. From Ava, Conti 
proceeded towards the sea, “ and at the expiration of seventeen days he 
“ arrived at the mouth of a moderately sized river, where there is a port, 

“ called Xeythona, and having entered the river, at the end of ten days, he 
“ arrived at a very populous city, called Panconia, the circumference of 
“ which is twelve miles.” 

It is not said by what route Conti went from Ava, but apparently it 
was by land to Ramothen and Taungu. The port Xeythona may possibly 
be the town of Sittang, but that town being situated on the river of the 
same name some seventy or eighty miles from its mouth, and the river not 
being navigable from the sea, it can scarcely be called “ a port.” The name, 
therefore, is more probably meant for Tha-htun, which was an ancient and 
celebrated port, and was still to some extent frequented. It is now mentioned 
for the last time in the history of Pegu. The populous city of Panconia, 
a misprint probably for Pauconia, is no doubt Pegu, or, as Conti would 
have heard it called, Pa-go or 13a-go. The traveller makes no mention of 
any war between the kings of Ava and Pegu, and from A. D. 1426 for 
many years no such war is rccordecUin the native histories. Conti’s narrative 
agrees well with the local histories, and from his notices of the people, the 
truth of his statements is evident, even when ho mistakes some of the 
native customs. Thus he observes of the Burmese : “ All worship idols ; 
nevertheless, when they rise in the morning from their beds, they turn 
towards the east, and with their hands joined together say, ‘ Hod in Trinity 
and his law defend us.” * All pious Budhists in Burma, on first awaking 
in the morning, invoke or bless the three precious objects “ Budha, his law, 
and his disciples ;” but, of course, thero is here no reference to God in 
Trinity. 

The next traveller who claims our notice, is Athanasius Nitikin, a 
Russian, who came to India between 1428 and 1474. He mentions having 
gone from Ceylon to Shibait and Pegu. He merely observes of the latter — 
“ It is no inconsiderable port, principally inhabited by Indian dervishes.” He 
perhaps means that the principal merchants were Indians, as he says the 
products of the country were sold by the dervishes. Why he should style 
them dervish is not apparent, but probably most of the Muhammadan 
merchants assumed the title of Haji. 

Hieronimo de Santa Stefano, a Genoese, came by the Red Sea to India, 
to the port of Calicut \ thence to Ceylon and Coromandel, which latter 
17 . B 
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probably means a port on the Krishna or Godavari. From Coromandel, the 
traveller came to Pegu, and records that he was detained there for a year 
and a half, and that his companion Hieronimo Adorno died on St. John’s 
day, 1496. He was buried “ in a certain ruined church, frequented by none,” 
which refers no doubt to a deserted Budhist kyaung, or monastery. Pegu 
he calls Lower India, and says of the capital : — “ Here is a great lord who 
“ possesses moro than ten thousand elephants, and every year he breeds five 
“ hundred of them. This country is fifteen days journey by land from another, 
“ called Ava, in which grow rubies, and many other precious stones. Our 
“ wish was to go to this place, but at that time, the two princes were at 
“ war, so that no one was allowed to go from the one place to the other. 
“ Thus we were compelled to sell the merchandize which we had in the city 
“ of Pegu, which were of such a sort that only the lord of the city could 
“ purchase them. * # * * The price amounted to two thousand 

“ ducats, and as we wished to bo paid, we were compelled, by reason of the 
“ troubles and intrigues occasioned by the aforesaid war, to remain there a 
“ year and a half, all which time we had daily to solicit at the house of the 
“said lord.” At this time, 119(5, Binya Kan was king of Pegu. It does 
not appear from the native histories that he had any direct war with the king 
of Ava, but he did attack Dwarawati, a fort belonging to Taungu about this 
very year 1496 ; and as the king of Ava affected to consider himself the 
superior of the king of Taungu, some expectation of hostilities may have 
existed. An expedition was made up the Erawati a few years later, as wo 
shall see presently. Though the traveller complains of the delay in payment 
being made for his merchandize, yet he appears to have been treated justly. 
The property of his deceased companion was seized as a forfeit to the king, 
such being the ancient law of Burma in the case of foreigners dying in the 
country. He says, “ I was so grieved and afflicted by his death, that it was 
“ a great chance I had not followed him, but * * * * * being consoled 

“ by some men of worth, 1 exerted myself to recover our property. In this 
“ I succeeded, but with great trouble and expense.” 

The same king Binya Ilan, who reigned from A. T). 1 1-93 to 1526, ap- 
pears from the account of another traveller, Lewes Vertomannus of Rome, 
to have been, as lie expresses it, “ of great magnificence and generosity.” 
This traveller came to Pegu about the year 1503. In his -narrative, as 
translated in Hakluyt, he states that he “ came to Pego from Bengalla with 
“ a Persian. The city is walled and the houses buylded and very fayre of 
“ stone and lime. Here are but few elephants. There are exceeding great 
“ reeds, as big as the body of a gross man, or a tub. The king useth not 
“ such pomps and magnificence as doth the king of Calicut, but is of such 
“ humanity and affability, that a child may come to his presence and speak 
“ with him. It is in a manner incredible to speak of the rich jewels, pre- 
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" cious stones, pearls, and especially rubies which he weareth, surmounting 
“ in value any great city. Not long after, news were brought that the king 
“ of Ava was coming with a mighty force, whom the king with an innumer- 
“ able army went to resist.” This army probably was the force which Bin- 
ya Ran led up the Erawati to Prome, and then on to Pugdn. This expedi- 
tion may have been made to resist an anticipated attack, but in the Talaing 
history, it is represented, with some dubiousness, as a pilgrimage to the pago- 
das at those cities. When Yertomannus says, “ here are not many ele- 
phants,” he must mean in the city, for the great strength of Pegu consist- 
ed in elephants ; or they may all have been gathered at a distance to accom- 
pany the army. 

Early in the sixteenth century, we have notices of Pegu by Portuguese 
voyagers, who under Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 
Their actions in Pegu are recorded in the history of “ The Portuguese in 
India, by Manuel de Faria y Sousa, translated by Stevens into English, and 
printed at London in 1695.” The Portuguese were established at Malacca 
under Albuquerque in 15 LO. In 1517, John de Sylvera went to Bengal 
with four sail. He was invited by the king of Arakan to his country, and 
he appears to have gone to Chatigam, then a port of that king’s dominions. 
In 1519, it is recorded that Antony Correa, “ concluded a treaty with the 
“ king of Pegu at Martavan, when peace was sworn to by both parties with 
“ solemn ceremonies. The metropolis of the kingdom is Bagao, corruptlv 
“ called Pegu.” 

We have seen in the Talaing history that the last king of Pegu was 
Ta-ka-rwut-bi, who succeeded to the throne in 1526, and was conquered by 
the king of Taungu, styled Ta-beng Shw^-hti, the capital having surrendered 
in 1538. How a Portuguese force happened to be present on this occasion 
but which is not noticed in the native histories, is thus stated by Sousa’ 
“ Ferdinand do Morales was sent by the Viceroy with a great galeon to 
“ trade at Pegu. Pegu was then invaded by the king of Brama. Brama had 
“ been tributary to Pegu, but had revolted. The cause of this was that 30,000 
“ Brama* laboured in the king of Pegu’s works. The king used to visit 
“ them, attended only by his women. They suddenly rose and murdered 
“ the king, and fled to their own country. Then Para Mandara, king of the 
“ Bramas, rose, recovered his own kingdom of Ava, and overrun the Laos 
“ and other countries tributary to Pegu. The king of Brama now invaded 
“ Pegu with such a power, that the two armies consisted of two millions of 
“ men with 10,000 elephants. Morales went into a galliot, and commanding 
“ the fleet of Pegu, made a groat havock among the enemy’s ships. Brama 
“ came on by land like a torrent, carrying all before him, and his fleet 
“ covering the river, though as great as the Ganges. With this power ho 
“ easily gained the city, and the kingdom of Pegu, At the point Ginamarre- 
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“ ca was a furious, bloody, and desperate fight. But the Pegus overpowered 
“ by the Bramas deserted Morales, who alone in his galliot maintained 
“ himself against the enemies, performing wonders with vast slaughter of 
“ them ; but oppressed by the multitude, he was killed.” Of the Peguans 
generally it is remarked that “ their bodies are all wrought blue with hot 
" iron down to their knees. In general, they are not only not civilized, but 
“ very brutal.” 

In this account it should be observed that the Portuguese historian, 
writing more than a century after the events described, and probably from 
imperfect documents, in addition to evident exaggerations on points where 
the European actors in this tragedy might have furnished more accurate 
information, has been led to narrate supposed events, which caused or pre- 
ceded the invasion of Pegu by “ the king of Brama.” These are in them- 
selves highly improbable, and not to be found in the native histories. The 
king of Brama is, in fact, Meng-ta-ra, or Tabeng Shwe hti, king of. Taungu, 
who, as has already been stated, had by a remarkable train of events come 
to represent the national party of Burma, against the Shan dynasties of Ava 
and Pegu. The term Para Mandara (Plira Mengta-ra) is a title equivalent 
to the king’s Majesty. In the native histories no distinct cause is alleged 
for the invasion of Pegu by the king of Taungu ; but the relations between 
the two monarchies, for about a century before, sufficiently account for the 
event. If “ Brama” of Taungu had not been exactly tributary to Pegu, 
he had for several generations, when it was convenient, depended on the lat- 
ter to support him in resisting Ava. By the Burmese history, the chief of 
Taungu, so early as the year 788 (A. D., 1426), had ofiered to become tribu- 
tary to Binya Itankit, if he helped him to the throne of Ava, which the 
chief of Taungu claimed as his right. The two kings had entered into an 
alliance, and in 1481, the then king of Taungu, fearful of an attack from 
Ava, sent his wife and children for safety to Pegu. Afterwards, the two 
kings quarrelled in A. D. 1496, or thereabouts ; the king of Pegu attacked 
Dwarawati, a fort and city belonging to Taungu, but the expedition was 
unsuccessful. Such an incident as Burmese prisoners or labourers when at 
work, being visited by a king of Pegu unaccompanied by male attendants, 
may be regarded as in the highest degree improbablo. There is no trace of 
such an event or of the king’s death under such circumstances in the Tabling 
or Burmese history. The last king of Pegu, of the Shan dynasty, who was 
dethroned by Tabeng Shw£ hti, died, as we have seen, in the jungle, having 
no army, and the king of Ava having failed to give him further support. 
Some rumours of his having been assassinated in the jungle may have reach- 
ed the Portuguese, and have given rise to the tale recorded. “ Para Mandara, 
king of the Bramas” who conquered Pegu, was not the king who recovered 
his own “ kingdom of Ava, and overran the Laos and other countries tribu- 
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tary to Pegu.” Those conquests were accomplished many years after the 
conquest of Pegu, by the successor of Tabeng Shwe hti, who is generally 
styled Bureng Naung, and by the Portuguese historian 4 Branginoco’ and 
4 Chaumigrem.’ Both of these kings are mentioned in the Talaing history 
with the title Meng-ta-ra (to \Giich Phra would he added in speaking of 
them) ; both invaded Siam, and both besieged Prome, so that the error 
which confused one with the other, is not to be wondered at. 

It is doubtful whether Bureng Naung had any hereditary right to 
succeed Tabeng Shw6 hti. His claim seems to have been his great military 
talent, and his marriago with the king’s sister. 

The following statement is taken from the Universal History, Yol. VI., 
published in London in 1781. It professes to derive its information regard- 
ing Pegu and the adjoining countries from Portuguese, Butch, and English 
authorities. 44 In 1519, Antony Correa was sent to Brossagukan (Binya 
44 Kan), king of Pegu, to conclude a treaty. That king was slain, in 1539, 
4 ‘ by some Barma labourers who were furnished by Para Mandara, king of 
44 the Barmas. The cause of the rising is not stated. The king of Barma 
44 now invaded the country, and Dacha Kupi, the heir to the deceased, was 
44 unable to oppose him. At this time, Ferdinand de Morales arrived with 
44 a great galleon, sent by the Viceroy of Goa to trade. He took the side 
44 of Dacha Kupi, but they could not resist the overwhelming numbers of 
44 the Barmas, and De Morales was slain. This occurred in 1539.” 

Here we have the names of the two last kings of Pegu, one considerably 
distorted, and it is Binya Kan who is here said to have been killed by the 
Burmese labourers in 1539. But that king as we have seen, died peaceably 
before the great troubles came in 1526. His son and successor Takanvutbi, 
whom we recognise in Dacha Kupi, died (or was killed) in the jungle in 
1539 (or 154*0, by the Talaing history), and this date with his flight and 
death in the jungle seems to give the clue to the origin of the story of the 
king killed by Burmese labourers. 

Tabeng Shwe hti, having taken the city ofHanthawati, proceeded to lay 
siege to Muttama. This city, which lies to the south-west of the ancient capital, 
and at a travelling distance of nearly one hundred miles, was then governed 
by Tsau-bi-nya, brother-in-law of the conquered king, who had the rank of a 
Viceroy. The siege operations against Muttama, or Martaban, arc related 
in detail in the Burmese Maha Radzaweng,* but the Talaing narrative is 
brief, and draws a veil over the final defeat of the Mun race. The besieging 
army numbered 130,000 men, with numerous vessels of every description. 
The whole was under the command of Bureng Naung, the king’s brother-in- 
law, who is called by the Portuguese historian 4 Branginoco.* Not a word i g 
said in either of the native histories of Europeans being in the service of the 
* See History of Burma race, Journal, As. Society of Bongal, Vol. XXXVIII, for 186‘J. 
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king of Pegu on this occasion, but it is mentioned that several ships were 
moored in the river opposite to Muttama, for the defence of the city, which 
were manned by Muhammadans, called on this occasion in the Burmese histo- 
ry * Kula-Panth^.’* The native histories make the siege occur in the year 
1540, while the Portuguese account places it in 1544. The first is probably 
correct ; the dates in the Portuguese history are not to be depended on. 
But the story of the siege is told in simple language, and reveals the dread- 
ful doom of the Viceroy and his family, inflicted by the pitiless conqueror, 
which is passed over in silence by the native historians.! The account is 
as follows : “ In the year 1544, the king of the Bramas, by sea and land, 

“ besieged the city of Martavam, metropolis of the great and flourishing 
“ kingdom of that name, whose yearly revenue was three millions of gold. 
“ Chaubainaa was then king, and Nhay Canotoo Queen thereof, who from 
“ the height of fortune fell to the depth of misery. The Brama fleet 
“ consisted of 700 sail, 100 of them great galleys. In them were 700 Por- 
“ tugueses, commanded by one John Cayero, reputed a man of valour and 
‘‘ conduct. After a siege of seven months and five assaults, wherein the 
** Bramas lost 12000 men, Chaubainaa found it was impossible to with- 
“ stand that power ; provision being already so scarce, that they had eaten 
“ 3000 elephants. He offered to capitulate, but no conditions were allowed by 
“ the besieger. He, therefore, resolved to make use of the Portugueses, to 
“ whom lie had always been very just and serviceable. But man never re- 
“ members favours received in prosperity of those he sees in adversity.” 

The history then narrates how the unfortunate Viceroy entered into 
communication with Cayero, thrpugh Seixas, a Portuguese in his service, and 
offered, if supported by all of them, to become the vassal of the king of 
Portugal. But this was rejected, and a large body of men from the city 
having deserted, discovered the design to the besieger. The narrative pro- 
ceeds : “ The king thus betrayed, capitulated with the enemy for his own 
and the lives of his wife and children, and leave to end his days in retirc- 

* The Burmese historian has somewhat carelessly applied the word Pan-th6 to 
Muhammadans from India and Persia In the present day, it is used to designate the 
Muhammadans of Yunan only. All Muhammadans from countries west of Burma are 
called 1 Pa-thf,* which is believed to be a corruption of * Farsi.* The word Fanth6 has 
probably a different origin. The Burmese became acquainted with the Muhammadans 
of Yunan several centuries ago, from the caravans of those people trading to Ava. As 
their religion, and some of their customs, differed from thoso of the Chinese, they, to 
avoid the hateful name of foreigner, spoke of themselves as being Pan-ti or Pun-ti 
= indigenous, and thus, it is boliovod, the name originated in Burma. 

f In the paper on the History of the Burma raco, J. A. S. Bengal, Vol. XXXVIII, of 
1869, it was stated that the govornor of Martaban was pardoned by the conqueror. 

I am now satisfied that this was not the meaning of a somewhat obscure sentence in 
tho Burmese history. 
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“ ment. This and more was granted easily, because the conqueror designed 
“ to perform no part of the promise. From the city gate to the king of 
“ Brama’s tent was a league distance, all which way was a lane of many 
“ thousand musketiers of sundry nations, and next the gate were posted the 
“ Portugueses. The first came out was the Queen in a chair with her two 
“ daughters, and two sons in two others. About them forty beautiful ladies 
“ led by as many ancient ones, encompassed by Talegrepos (a sort of reli- 
“ gious men among them, habited like our Capuchins), who prayed and com- 
“ forted them. Then came the king guarded by his enemies, seated on a 
“ small she-elcphant, eloathed in black velvet ; his head, beard, and eyebrows 
" shaved, and a rope about his neck, which moved even the enemy to com- 
“ passion. The unfortunate king seeing the Portugueses, would not stir 
“ one foot till they were removed from that post, and that done went on. 
“ Being come before the king of Brama, he cast himself at his feet, but not 
“ being able to speak for grief, the liaolim of Mounay Talaypor, Chief Priest 
“ of those Gentiles, and esteemed a saint, made an harangue in his behalf, 
“ of force to have moved to compassion any other but that obdurate king. 
“ The miserable king, his queen, children, and ladies were secured. The two 
“ following days were spent in removing the treasure, at which a thousand 
“ men laboured, and it amounted to 100 millions of gold. The third day, the 
“ army had liberty to plunder, which -lasted four days, and was valued 12 
“ millions. Next, the city was burnt, wherein perished by fire and sword 
“ above 60,000 souls, besides as many made slaves ; 2000 temples, and 
“ '10,000 houses were laid even with the ground. There were in the town 
“ 6000 pieces of cannon, 100,000 quintals of pepper, and as much of other 
“ spices. The morning that followed this destruction, there appeared on a 
“ hill, called Beydoo, 21 gibbets, with a strong guard of horse. Thither was 
“ led the queen with her children and ladies, in all making 140, and were all 
u hangqd up by the feet. The king and fifty men of great quality were 
“ cast into the sea with stones about their necks. The army seeing this 
“ barbarity mutinied, and the king was in great danger. Up leaving peo- 
“ pie to rebuild the ruined city, returned to Pegu with the rest of his army, 
“ and among them John Cayero and his 700 Portugueses. Of these four 
“ stayed at Martavam.” 

King Tabeng Shwe hti, before his departure for Pegu city, received the 
submission of the governor of Maulamyaing, and took the precaution to 
guard the frontier towards Zimmc. At the ancient capital he was con- 
secrated king. He put the fortifications in repair, and with great solemnity 
placed a new hti on the summit of the Shwe mau dau pagoda, and after- 
wards one on that of the Shwe Dagun. He thus proclaimed his sovereignty 
of the ancient Tabling kingdom. But he determined to push his conquests 
without delay. As a first step towards asserting his right to the throne of Ava, 
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he collected an army to advance against Prome, where Meng Kh&ung was tri- 
butary king under the Shan king of Ava, Thohanbwft, whose daughter he 
had married. Tabeng Shwo hti proceeded with his araiy up the Erawati, 
Bureng Naung being the general in command. He invested Prome by land 
and water, but did not make any assault, as the place was strong and well 
defended with guns. While thus engaged, news arrived that the Shan king 
of Ava was marching down with a large army to the relief of Prome. Half 
of the army was sent to meet this force. It was under Bureng Naung, who 
attacked the Ava force with his accustomed vigour and utterly defeated it.* 
A force from Arakan also, brought to assist the besieged, was compelled to 
fly. The besieging force having sustained heavy loss, was compelled to trust 
to famine for the surrender of the city. The unfortunate king of Prome was 
at length forced to surrender, and proceeding to his conqueror’s camp, atten- 
ded by the superior of the Budhist monks, implored mercy for himself and 
family. The native histories place this event in the year 901*, or June 1542, 
the siege having lasted for seven months. The king and queen, it is stated 
in the Burmese history, were sent as prisoners to Taungu, and no more men- 
tion is made of them. The Portuguese history states that the siege occurred 
in 1546. This is incorrect, but the events recorded may, no doubt, be relied on. 
The queen of Prome, who was older than her husband, appears to have had 
the direction of affairs in the city. • She offered to pay tribute, and hold the 
crown from Tabeng Shwe hti. But “ the king insisted that the queen 
“should put herself into his hands with all her treasure ; but she knowing 
“ how perfidious he was, resolved to defend herself. He gave several assaults, 
“ and by the sword and a plague that raged in the army, lost 80,000 
u men, among which were 500 Portuguescs.” It is also stated that a mount 
was raised overlooking the town, and being well armed with cannon left no 
place of safety to the besieged. But in a sally, the besieged destroyed the 
mount, and carried off 80 cannons. Tabeng Sliwe hti on this occasjon was 
wounded, and “ in a rage slew 2000 Portugueses that were upon the guard 
as negligent qf their duty.” Probably there is an error here in the number ; 
200 artillery men being more likely intended. The savage treatment of the 
king and queen is very different to what is narrated by the Burmese his- 
torian. “ The queen was publicly whipped and delivered up to the lust of 

* The Portuguese history has caused somo confusion regarding the events which 
led to this siege by stating — ■“ Tlio king of Brama was alarmed by him of Siam, who 
attempted to recover the kingdom of Tangu, which had been wrested from him.” 
For Siam hero must bo understood the northern Shan or Shian confederation, now 
led by the king of Ava. This king did claim the allegiance of Taungu, which stato 
had formerly beon subject to his predecessors. It was nevor claimed by Siam. The 
Siamese and Shians both belong to the Thai race, and the early European writers may 
thus occasionally have confused the two. In Father Sangcrmano’s work on Burma, the 
Shan people arc always called * Sciam ’ 
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“ the soldiers until she died. The young king was tied to her dead body 
“ and cast into the river. The same was done with 300 gentlemen, after 
“stakes were drove through their bodies.” 

Tabeng Shw6 hti appointed one of the brothers of Bureng Naung 
tributary king of Prome, with the title of Tha-dodhamma Ktdza. He 
then returned to Hantliawati, where he endeavoured by works of religious 
merit to atone for the guilt of bloodshed. He cast a pure gold image of 
Thidha, and next built a new palace. But he was not left long in repose. 
In Ava on the death of Tho-hanbwa, the chief of Unbaung named Khun- 
mluiing-nge had been elected to the throne. He determined to retake Prome. 
He marched down at the head of an army formed of the troops of seven Shan 
chiefs. Tabeng Shwo hti quickly came to the rescue of his tributary king. 
The Shans once more were defeated near Prome, and Bureng Naung 
followed them up the Erawati, capturing all the cities as far as Pugan. 
He also appeared before Ava, but apparently thinking it too strong to be 
safely attacked, the army returned to Pugiin, and there he established his 
frontier post.* The king having taken measures for the safety of his army, 
returned to Pegu, where ho arrived in the year 906, or August, 1544- 
In the following year, he was again solemnly consecrated, assuming the 
title of King of Kings, which may be translated ‘Emperor.’ The tributary 
kings of Prome, Taungu, and Martaban were pre^nt to do homage ; and 
Bureng Naung was formally declared Ein-She-meng, or crown prince. 

About this time, the king of Arakan died, and Tabeng Shwe hti made 
an expedition to that country* to place his brother on the throne. The 
emperor appears to have failed to take the capital, but eventually the son 
of the late king, styled Maha Dhammarit, on agreeing to present gold and 
silver flowers, was confirmed on the throne, and the emperor then returned to 
Pegu. This expedition occurred in the year 908, or A. D., 1546-47. The 
return of the emperor seems to have been hastened by news of a movement, 
which this time was really made by the king of Siam. That monarch had 
lately taken possession of Tavoy, a town which for many years had been a dis- 
puted possession between the two countries. The emperor determined to punish 
this aggression, not by seizing the town in question, but by marching on 
the capital of his enemy. All the arrangements were as usual entrusted to 
Bureng Naung. The emperor left his capital in the year 910 (November, 
1548), and proceeded to Muttama (Martaban), where the army had already 
* This expedition up the Erawati, called the ‘Quoytor’ by the Portuguese historian, 
has by him been mixed up with the siege of Prome two years earlier. It is said that the 
invader returned from Ava, beoause he heard the king of Siam was coming to its relief. 
This can only refw to the northern Shans. In the native histories, no reason is given 
for the retreat from Ava on this occasion. The Portuguese historian theiyofers to 
the Empire of Calaminam, and to affairs which occurred many years later, but of 
which the writer evidently had a very confused notion. 
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assembled. The plan was to march eastward from that city to Myawati on 
the Thaung-yin River, and from thence to the upper course of the Mo-nam, 
the ‘mother of waters’, on which river Yodaya, the then capital of Siam, was 
situated. The army occupied in succession the fortified cities of Kamanbaik, 
Th&uk-kate, and Pi-tha-lauk, and then moved down by land and water to 
the capital. But from the strength of the wall, the deep and broad moat, the 
numerous water courses, and the ships moored and armed with guns manned 
by foreigners, the city was deemed to be too strong for an assault, and the 
emperor, with the advice of Bureng Naung, determined to retire. In 
retreating towards Kamanbaik (‘ Camambee’ of the Portuguese) and the other 
places they had captured, they were attacked by the Siamese, but entirely 
defeated them, and even took prisoner a son-in-law of the king’s. According 
to the Burmese history, the king of Siam then entered into ncgociations and 
promised, if his son-in-law were released, to pay tribute. This was agreed to 
by Tabeng Shwe liti, and the invading army then retired. The king returned 
to his capital in April, 1549. 

The Portuguese history gives two accounts of this expedition ; one in 
the first volume, in which it is (wrongly) represented as the second invasion 
of Siam by Tabeng Shwe hti, and states that the Portuguese who accompa- 
nied flie army, were only 180 men under James Soarez ; and another more 
detailed account in the third volume, in which the Portuguese force is stated 
to have been one thousand. Both accounts give the year 1549 as the date 
of the expedition, and the Burmese history states that it lasted from Novem- 
ber 1548 to April, 1549. In the Burmese and Talaing histories, not a word is 
said as to the leader of the Portuguese, James Soarez de Melo, though 
they speak generally of foreigners. But there is no doubt that the guns, which 
were worked by the Portuguese, were regarded with great importance by 
the emperor. The Portuguese history after relating that an illegitimate 
son of a murdered king of Siam had succeeded to the throne, continues 
thus : — “ The king of Brama, or Pegu, for it is the same, seeing the affairs 
“ of Siam in confusion, resolved to conquer that kingdom. He raised an 
“ army of 800,000 men, among which mere 1000 Portuguescs, 40,000 horse, 
“ 60,000 musqueteers, 20,000 elephants, 1000 cannon drawn by as many 
“ yoke of oxen and Abadas, and 1000 waggons of ammunition drawn by 
“ buffaloes. The Portugueses were commanded by James Soarez de Melo, 
“ called the Gallego, who came to India in the year 1538 ; in 1542, was 
“ pyrating about Mozambique ; in 1547, was at the relief of Malacca ; 
“ and in 1549, being in the service of this king, was worth four millions in 
“ jewels and other tilings of value, had a pension of 200,000 ducats yearly, 
“ and the title of the king’s brother, was supream governor of all his 
“ dominions, and general of his army.* The king marched with that 
* The position of Soarez is here perhaps exaggerated ; but that he held a high 
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“prodigious multitude, and after one repulse took the fort of Tapuram, 
“ defended by 2000 Siamites, putting all to the sword with the loss of 
“ 3,(X)0 men. By the way the city of Tuvopisam surrendered, and he sat down 
“ before Odiaa, the capital of Siam, which seemed to make no account of 
“ that great power. Jamlfes Soarcz, who commanded in chief, surprized hereat, 
“ gave an assault and lost 10,000 men. Another attempt was made with 
“elephants, but with no better success. * * * * * pi ve months 

“being spent with the loss of 150,000 men, news was brought that 
“ Xemindoo, a man of great parts had rebelled at Pegu and killed 15,000 
“ men that opposed him. As soon as this was known in the camp, 120,000 
“ Pegues deserted, in hatred to that foreign king that oppressed, and to the 
“ insolence of James Soarcz who commanded them.’* 

It appears that there were some Portuguese in the city under the 
command of James Pereyra, who served the guns, and probably caused the 
failure of the attack. Certain differences are apparent in the accounts of 
the native historians and of the Portuguese, as to the causes which led to 
the retreat of the Burmese army. The former attribute it to the prudence 
of the king on seeing the great difficulties before him ; and omit to mention 
the failure of an assault. The insurrection of Xemindoo in Pegu at this 
time also is not mentioned. But it broke out, according both to the Burmese 
and Talaing histories, immediately after the return of the army, and possibly 
the presence of the discontented Talaing soldiers was deemed a favourable 
opportunity. Before the insurrection, the Burmese history relates that king 
Tabeng Shwe hti had become utterly incapable from constant drunkenness, 
the liquor being supplied by a nephew of James Soarcz, a youth to whom 
the emperor had taken a liking, and who was his constant companion.* At 
length, Bureng Naung banished this young man from the country, and then 
took the whole power into his own hands. His father, who was the tributary 
king of Taungu, had died in the previous year, and one of his brothers or 
kinsmen had been appointed with the title of Meng Kliaung. Bureng Naung 
was the virtual ruler of the empire, and the acknowledged successor of the 
emperor, to whom he appears to have been a faithful officer. 

It was in the month Pyatho, 911 (December, 1510), according to the 
Burmese history, that the insurrection of Tliamin-htau, or Thaminhtau ra ma, 
broke out. He is called by the Portuguese 4 Xemindoo.’ He is represented 
in the Talaing history as being a son of Binya Ran, the last king but one of 
the dynasty of Wararu, by an inferior woman of the palace. He had been 

post is apparent from tho Bnrmose history, in which subsequently his name occurs as 
Pits-tsa-rit, with the affix “ Meng,” or Lord. His miserablo cud will be seen hereafter. 

* In a royal order, issued not very long ago, degrading an officer of high rank, 
this historical incident was referred to, as illustrating tho evil eftocts of drinking 
intoxicating liquor, and tho danger of familiar association with foreigners. 
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a Ralvan, but threw off his monastic habit and became a layman. He then 
took the name of Thaminhtau, and began to collect followers in the delta of 
the Erawati, where the Mun race was most numerous, and where a rebel 
force could most easily avoid attack. He was at first very successful, 
having taken D&la and even Syriam ; he then marched boldly to attack 
Makau, a fort only sixteen miles south of the capital. Here he was 
attacked by troops sent from Hanthawati, and was defeated. He retreated 
to Syriam, where Bureng Naung routed his followers, lie fled westward, and 
Bureng Naung followed him up, and fixed his head quarters at Pala, from 
whence he sent out parties in all directions to hunt down the fugitives. 
During this confusion, the emperor was under the care of the governor of 
Tsit-taung, who had the title of Tliamin-tsau dwut, or Thamindurit. lie is 
called by the Portuguese historian ‘ Xemin of Zatan.* This young man also 
was a scion of the Slum royal family of Pegu. He had been educated at 
the same kyoung as Thaminhtau, and was strongly recommended to the 
emperor by the Phungyi, or abbot, of the monastery. He was soon taken 
into favour, and Avas entirely trusted by Bureng Naung. His two younger 
brothers had appointments in the palace, one being commander of the 
emperor’s bodyguard. The emperor had gone for change to a temporary 
palace at Pantarau, when a report was brought, no doubt to draw him away 
to a remote place, that a white elephant had been seen east of the Tsit-taung 
River, near the ancient city of Katlia. To capture a white elephant at this 
juncture would have a good effect on the whole people, and the emperor Avas 
easily inveigled into the jungle at the foot of the mountains. There he was 
murdered by one of the brothers of Thamindwut, in May, 1550. The latter 
at once proclaimed himself king at Tsit-taung, and soon after took possession 
of Hanthawati, Avliere he was consecrated according to ancient custom. 

Tabeng Slrwo hti had reigned ten years in T&ungu, his native kingdom, 
and ten years as emperor in Hanthawati. The Talaing history records 
that he made great gifts to the national pagodas of Shwe-maudau and 
Slnve I)agun ; and that he constructed a road between Pegu and Taungu, 
Avith wells, zayats, and gardens for the use of travellers. This road, which 
was Avell raised above the level of ordinary floods, still exists. He built a 
pagoda at Taungu, which was completed only the year before his death, as 
has been proved from an inscription on a silver scroll, discovered at that city 
a few years ago. The pagoda Avas built for the benefit, by means of the 
merit acquired by building it, of himself and family, and in memory of his 
father. He was only thirty-six years of age when he died. 

Bureng Naung was at Dala when these events occurred, and finding 
the strength of the country against him, determined to march to Taungu. 
On the Avay he was joined by his wife who managed to escape from the 
city. When arrived at Taungu, he found that his brother Thi-ha-thu 
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would not open the gates to him. But all the best officers, Burma, Talaing^ 
and Shan, had great confidence in him, and gathered to his camp. A force 
sufficient to blockade the city was thus collected. In Pegu, the struggle 
went on between the two Talaing chiefs, Thaminhtau and Thamindwut 
The latter, in possession of the capital, exercised his authority with such 
cruelty, that the nobles called in his rival, who advanced with an army 
collected principally at Muttama. A battle was fought near the city in 
which Thaminhtau was victorious. Thamindwut was taken prisoner and 
beheaded. He had reigned for three months and a half. These events are 
thus recorded in the Portuguese history : “ Xemindoo (Thaminhtau) 

“ rebelled against the king of Pegu (Tabeng Shvve hti), and sent James 
“ Soarez to suppress him. He followed him to the city of Cevadi, and he 
“ slipping by, got into Pegu,* * * § because the city sided with him. The queen 
“ fled to the castle, f where she was defended by twenty Portugucses till the 
1 king came and put the rebels to flight. J The army entered the city and 
“ put to the sword not only men, women, and children, but even the beasts ; 
‘‘ nothing escaped, but what was within the liberty of James Soarez his house, 
“ which the king had ordered should be exempted. § Above twelve thousand 
“ saved themselves therein. The plunder was unaccountable. James Soarez 
alone got above three millions. At his intercession, the king pardoned a 
u Portuguese who had furnished Xemindoo which ammunition. Though the 
“ king escaped the hands of Xemindoo, he could not the villainy of Ximi-de- 
“ Zatan (Ximi is equivalent to a Duke, and he really is one of Satan’s crea- 
u ting), who murdered him in the delightful city of Zatan. || The tray tor was 
“ immediately proclaimed king, and falling among the murdered Prince’s 
“ men, killed three of those that belonged to James Soarez, who fled to the 
“ city Ova, and afterwards at Pegu was reconciled to this new king, till 
“ Xemindoo, who fled before, came on again with a powerful army. Ximi 
“ commanded James Soarez and his Portugucses to march with him against 

* The Portuguese historian hero confuses Thaminhtau (Xemindoo) with Thamin- 
dwut (Ximindezaton). Tho first did not enter the city of Pegu until he had conquerod 
the last ; wheroas Thamindwut entored the capital in little more than a month aftor 
tho murder of the Emperor. Covadi is Sara wadi, = Tharawati. 

t This may be either the queen of Tabeng Shw£ ht£ or of Bureng. Tlio lattor as 
wo have seen soon after joined her husband. 

X This oan only refer to Bureng Naung on his march to Taungu, when, though he 
was not attacked, he did not vonture to ontor Pegu city. 

§ This sentenco oan only refer to tho taking of tho city by Thamindwut, when 
his army would bo sure to plunder the city. The Portuguese historian has been 
puzzled by the numerous ** kings,” who iu a short time enjoyed that title among tho 
people. 

|| Tabeng Shw£ btS was murdered some distanco from the city, but within the ' 
territory pertaining to Tsit-taung ( = #atnn). 
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“ the enemy ; but before he came thither, the punishment of his great inso- 
“ lence reached him, as we shall see hereafter. Zatan was taken and beheaded 
“ by Xemindoo, who gave out it was for the killing of Soarez, as if the 
“ murder of the king had not been a more justifiable motive. Thus the 
“ first rebel possessed himself of the crown till Mandaragri,* the late king’s 
‘‘brother-in-law, claimed it in right of his wife, and coming to a battle, 
“ gave him such a total defeat, that Xemindoo fled to the mountains where 
“ he married a poor fellow’s daughter. He discovered himself to her, and she 
“ revealed it to her father, at such time as great rewards were proposed to 
“ such as should discover him. The father-in-law delivered him up to the 
“king who cut off his head.” 

In a subsequent part of the history, this story is again told, but with 
some variations, and the battle between Xemindoo and the king (Bureng 
Nauiig) is erroneously represented as having occurred before Xemin de Zatan 
became king, thus antedating the event by more than a twelvemonth.t 
The account is extracted, as it relates the fate of Soarez in the city of Pegu, 
after he became “ reconciled” to the usurper. “ Xemindoo was of the 
“ ancient blood royal of Pegu, a great preacher and esteemed a saint. He 
“ made a sermon so efficacious against the tyranny of princes and oppression 
“ of that kingdom, that he was taken out of the pulpit and proclaimed king, 
“ whereupon he slew 5,000 liramas in the palace, seizing all the treasure, and 
“ in a few days all the strongholds in the kingdom submitted to him. The 
“ armies of the two kings met within two leagues of the city of Pegu. That 
“ of Brama consisted of 350,000 men, Xemindoo’s of 600,000. Of the latter 
“ about 300,000 were slain, and 60,000 of the former. The victorious king 
“ entered Pegu, and contrary to agreement slew many, and seized great trea- 
“ sures. Meanwhile the city Martavam declares for Xemindoo, killing 2,000 
“ Bramas. Xemin of Zatan did the same in the city of that name. The king 
“ marched towards him, but lie contrived to have him murdered by the way. J 
“ This was the end of that tyrant. Xemin was proclaimed king by his party, 
“ and in nine days gathered 30,000 men. Chaumigrem,§ brother to the dead 
“ king plundered the city and palace, and lied to Taungu, where he was born. 
“ Xemin de Zatan became so odious by his ill-govemment, that in four months 
“ many of his subjects lied, and some joined with Xemindoo, who made an 
“ army of 60,000 men. Let us leave him awhile to relate the end of James 

* Mongta-rngyi, --- Bureng NYuing. 

f Tharninhtau was defeated at Makau sixteen milos from Pegu, before tho other 
rebel had mnrdered ihe king. But that is evidently not the battle alluded to. 

X As has already been seen, this entirely misrepresents the circumstances under 
which Tabcng Sliwo hti was murdered. 

§ Chaumigrom is another name for Bureug Naung, but is hero probably meant 
for his half brother Thihathn, who left tho capital when the kiug was murdered, and 
retired to Taungu. 
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“ Soarez de Melo, after the wonderful rise already mentioned. James Soarez 
“ passing by a rich merchant’s house on the day after his daughter’s wedding 
“ and seeing the great beauty of the bride, attempted to carry her away by 
“ force, killing the bridegroom and others who came to her rescue. Mcan- 
“ while the bride strangled herself. The father expecting no justice while 
“ that king reigned, shut himself up, and never stirred abroad, till Xemin de 
“ Zatan coming to the crown, he so lamented his wrong about the town, 
“ that above 50,000 of the people gathered about him, crying out for justice. 
“ The new king fearing some worse consequence, caused Soarez to be appre- 
“ hended and delivered up to that rabble. This was accordingly performed, 
“ and the multitude stoning him, lie was in a minute buried under a heap 
“ of rubbish. No sooner was that done, but they took the body from under 
“ that pile, and tearing it in pieces, delivered it to the boys to drag about 
“ the streets, they giving them alms for so doing. His house was plundered, 
“ and the treasure found being much less than what was expected, it was 
“ believed he had buried the rfest. The new king, Xemin de Zatan, soon 
“ followed James Soarez, for his subjects no longer able to bear his cruelty 
“ and avarice, fled in great numbers to Xemindoo, who was now master of 
“ some considerable towns. He marched to the city of Pegu with 200,000 men 
“ and 5,000 elephants. Zatan met him with 800,000, and the fight was 
“ long doubtful, till Gonsalo Neto, who with 80 Portugueses followed 
“ Xemindoo, killed Zatan with a .musket shot, which opened the way for 
“ Xemindoo into the city, where he was crowned on the 3rd February, 1550. 
“ Gonsalo Neto received 10,000 crowns for that fortunate shot, and his 
“ companions 5000.” 

It may be well here to explain how the Portuguese historian has failed 
to recognise Bureng, Naung when mentioned under other names or titles. 
He probably drew information from letters and reports sent by many 
different officers through a long scries of years to the Viceroy at Goa, and 
these were not used for the history until about a century later. Bureng 
Naung was for ten years the general of the armies of Tabcng Shwe hti, 
and afterwards his successor. When he became emperor, he assumed 
different titles at different periods, and the writers of reports regarding 
him probably used these different titles, so that it would not be possible 
without some key to understand that they all referred to the same person. 
The term Bureng Naung is rendered ‘ Branginoco’ by the Portuguese, and 
in some accounts his actions, under this title as general, are attributed to 
him as king. Mandaragi is a common title for a king, used in conversation. 
The term ‘ Chaumigrem’ is for Tsheng-phyu-mya sheng, = Lord of many 
white elephants, one of the later titles assumed by Bureng Naung. The 
letter ‘ u’ in Chaumigrem, is a misprint for * n.’ 

In another part of the PortugtSfee history, as we have seen, it was 
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stated that “ Zatan was taken and beheaded.” Yet the fortunate shot of 
Gonsalo Neto is told very circumstantially and can scarcely be an invention 
Perhaps the wound inflicted led to his capture. 

Thaminlitau was now declared king, and was consecrated after the 
ancient custom in the capital. He is henceforth called in the Talaing 
history * Dzag-ga-li Meng.’ The Talaing historian dwells fondly on the 
details of the consecration, which was the last received by a native sovereign 
in Pegu. 

While these events wore passing in Pegu, Bureng Naung had forced 
the city of Taungu to surrender. He forgave his half-brother Thihathu, 
who had refused to acknowledge him, and had taken the title of Meng 
Kh&ung. Bureng Naung then caused himself to be consecrated king, as 
successor to his father who had been tributary king of Taungu under the 
late emperor. He next determined to possess himself of Prome, where 
another of his brothers had, under Tabeng Shwe liti, been tributary king, 
but of which a noble, styled Thadothu, had possessed himself. He marched 
across the hills, and after some delay Prome was surrendered by treachery, 
and Thadothu was put to death. His brother Tliado Dhamma Jladza was 
then reinstated as tributary king. It was now the year 913 (A. D., 1551)» 
and Bureng Naung had possession of Taungu, Prome, and the country of 
the Erawati as far north as Pugan. In Ava, a struggle for supremacy was 
still going on among the Shan chiefs, and Bureng Naung deemed the time 
propitious for asserting his claim to that kingdom as the successor of 
Tabeng Shwe hti. But hearing of attacks from the Pegu side on his terri- 
tory, he considered it prudent lirst to settle affairs there, and concentrated 
his forces for that purpose at Prome and Taungu. Just then Mobye Meng, 
king of Ava, being conquered by Tsithu-kyau-hteng, had fled and taken 
refuge in Prome. Bureng Naung determined to invade Pegu from T&ungu, 
and marched to that city, taking Mobye Meng with him. He set out on 
his expedition in April, 1551. His army consisted of 110,000 men, 400 
fighting elephants, and 5000 horses. 

In Pegu Thamin htau, according to the Talaing history, had entered the 
capital in August, 1550. Having placed his own adherents in the several 
districts of the delta, he, in November, marched against the governors of 
Martaban and Maulmain, who had refused to submit. Having subdued 
both without difficulty, he returned to Hanthawati. He received an em- 
bassy from the king of Arakan, and did everything possible to make 
himself popular, and above all, to acquire religious merit by gifts to the 
pagodas and monasteries. But hearing of the surrender of Prome to 
Bureng Naung, he knew he would soon have to fight for his kingdom ; and 
it was not long after, that news was brought that Bureng Naung himself was 
marching down by land from Taungfc, and that a force under the king of 
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Promo was coming by water. . Ho determined not to await attack in the 
city. The army took post at Muanu to await the Burmese enemy, and the 
battle took place close to the capital. A portion of the city was set on fire 
diyring the engagement by a force detached for that purpose by Bureng 
Naung, in order to alarm the enemy. Thaminhtau fought with courage, but 
his army was defeated, and he was obliged to leavo his elephant, and mount 
a horse to fly from the field. He fled to Dala. Bureng Naung entered 
the city on the following morning. The battle was fought in the latter end 
of April, 1551. There probably were Portuguese on both sides in this 
battle, but no detailed account of it is to be found in the Portuguese 
history. The clearest reference thereto is in the following passage — “ Cliau- 
“ migrem who, the year before, retired to (from) Pegu, hearing afterwards 
“that Xemindoo was unprovided, marched against him, and obtaining 
“ the victory, brought that crown again under the subjection of the Bra- 
“ macs. Xemindoo, taken some time after, was publicly beheaded.’* And 
again wo read in another volume — “ The first rebel possessed himself of the 
“ crown, till Mandaragi, the late king’s brother-in-law, claimed it in right 
“ of his wife, and coming to a battle, gave him such a total defeat that 
“ Xemindoo fled.” 

Most of the Tailing nobles submitted to the conqueror. On the 
third day after the battle, Bureng Naung started in pursuit of Thaminhtau, 
who was striving to rally his followers in the forests of the delta. Being at 
last compelled to fly, he once more assumed the dress of a Phungyl, or 
lhidhisfc monk, and took refuge in the district of Basscin. From thence 
he found means to ily with a few followers by boat to Muttama. 

Bureng Naung remained at Basscin until August, 1551, settling the 
aflairs ol that part of the country, and then returned to Pegu city. His 
first care was to repair the holy buildings injured during the war, and he 
built a J)zo-di over the remains of Tabeng Shwd-hti. Not long after, the 
unlortunate Thaminhtau, having been betrayed, was brought in. Bureng 
Naung offered him his life, if lie would make obeisance ; but this, the Tailing 
history states, he refused to do, and he died of a wdund he had already re- 
ceived. The Portuguese account says that he was beheaded ; and the Burmese 
historian merely observes, “ An evil-minded man, had an evil death.” 

Muttama having now been occupied, another of Bureng Naung’s 
hi others was made tributary king with the title of Meng-rc-tsi-thu. Bureng 
Naung assumed the title of King of Kings or Emperor ; and his eldest son 
was declared Malni Upa ltadza, or Crown-prince. The emperor ruled over 
a wido extent of country, and prepared to assert his claim to the throne 
of Ava ; for as the successor of Tabeng Shwe hti he assumed the title of king 
of the Burma race, though neither of them had reigned in the country of 
Burma proper. An army was sent up'-tbe Erawati in July, 1553, under the 
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command of the Crown -prince. Either this was intended only as a recon- 
noitring expedition, or the strength of the king of Ava, Tsi-thu kyau htong, 
had been miscalculated. The Crown-prince advanced no further than Pugan, 
and was then recalled. 

During this year great exertion had been made to build the palace, 
which was completed in November, when a grand festival was held. The 
emperor was then, as stated in the Tabling history, consecrated according 
to the ancient ceremonies. Numbers of boats were being built in all parts 
of Pegu, and provisions were collected along the Erawati as far as Pugan, 
with a view to an advance to Ava. Jn July 1551, the son and the nephew 
of the king of Arakan arrived. The latter was married to one of the 
emperor’s daughters, and the former to a daughter of the king of Muttama. 
In November, .the army of invasion set forth. The Crown-prince was left 
at the capital as his father’s representative. The army in two main 
columns, one of which accompanying the ilotilln, proceeded up the Erawati 
route. The other with which was the emperor, marched from the capital 
b» Taungu. From that city, the emperor led a corps across the hills to 
T.iung-dwen-gyi, and on to Pugan, where they joined the water column. 
The remainder marching from Taungu under the emperor’s brothers, 
Meng K I iiuing, king of Taungu, and Meng rai kyau htong, entrenched 
themselves to the south of the ancient capital Panyii, to await intelligence 
from the emperor. The main army by means of the flotilla crossed the 
Er.iwati to the western bank, probably because provisions were more 
plentiful there than on the other. The march was continued along the 
right bank, and up the Khyendwen to Amyen, where that river was crossed. 
The army then marched to Tsagaing, situated on the Erawati opposite to 
Ava. The emperor’s first care was to communicate with his brothers 
who were entrenched near Panya. Arrangements for an attack on the 
city having been made, the two brothers issued from their entrenched 
position, hut were at once attached by Tsithu-kyau-hteng, the king of 
Ava. He was, however, defeated and forced to retire into the city. The 
emperor’s army now crossed the river, and a combined attack was made. 
Ava was taken in March 1555, and the king, the last of the Shan 
dynasty, was made prisoner. Ho was well-treated and sent to Pegu. Hut 
two sons of the last native king of Pegu who were found here, were put 
to death. The emperor’s brother Mong-rai-kyau-hteng was made tributary 
king of Ava, with the title of Tha-do-mcng-tsau. The emperor delighted 
to continue Ilanthawati as the capital of his empire, but determined to 
remain at Ava until the northern Slums were subdued. 

It is much to be regretted that the Portuguese historian gives no 
account of this expedition, though it is almost certain that Portuguese are 
alluded to in the Burmese history, which speaks of four hundred Western 
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foreigners dressed in uniforms and armed with muskets, whose position was 
in front, flanks and rear of the emperor’s elephant. In tho following 
passage, however, the Portuguese historian no doubt alludes generally to the 
conquests of Ilureng Naung, including the campaign of Ava. The “ kingdom 
“ of Pegu, before not very considerable, was raised to be one of the greatest 
“ empires in Asia, by the king of Uva and Braina, assisted by 1,000 Portu- 
“ gnoses under the command of Antony Ferreyra do Praganca, who served 
41 him as his natural prince.” 

Columns ^rerc despatched into the country north of Ava, and the 
emperor himself proceeded to Myd-du on the Mu Kiver. Put the rainy 
season being at hand, and the troops worn out with fatigue, it was deemed 
expedient not to advance further at this time. A garrison was placed there, 
and tho emperor himself returned to Ava, and thence to Pegu, where he 
arrived in June, 1555. The new king of Ava remained in his capital. 

The emperor had before determined to build a fortified post at or 
near the ground where he had defeated Thaminhtau, and it was completed 
in this year. This is referred to by the Portuguese historian in the following 
words: “ The king, not thoroughly satisfied with the people of Pegu, built, 
not far from it, another great and strong city.” The emperor was careful 
to observe what was required of him as a good Pudhist. Additional gold 
was placed upon his father’s pagoda at Taungu, offerings were sent to tho 
holy tooth relic in Ceylon, communication having been opened with 
Pluunmapala, the king of that island. A scandalous custom which had 
hitherto prevailed, of annual sacrifices of animals to the Nats of the Mountain 
Pup-pa, which had existed from the time of the kings of Pug/tn, was 
suppressed as contrary to religion. In the Burmese history, it is stated that 
many thousands of people used to assemble annually to sacrifice bullocks, 
buffaloes, pigs, and other animals on this occasion.* 

About this time the Tsaubw& of Unbaung having died, a dispute 
occurred among the relations as to the succession. The member of the 
family who succeeded was thou attacked by the Tsaubwa of Mono, and he 
appealed to tho emperor for assistance. Tho emperor deemed this an excel- 
lent opportunity for subduing the whole of the Shan country, and deter- 
mined first to proceed against those in the north. A large army under the 
king of Taungu was assembled on that frontier to watcli the southern Slians ; 
while the emperor himself proceeded with his whole court to Ava, where a 
large army was also assembled. He arrived there early in 1557, and soon 
after proceeded up the Erawati to Tsampanago, where his army was assem- 
bled. He then marched to Momeit, tlio Tsaubwa of which state had joined 
the enemy, while the king of Ava and other commanders proceeded against 

# Similar customs still exist in some remote parts of the country, though utterly 
contrary to Ihidhism. 
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Unbaung. The whole of the country east of the Erawati was subdued and 
annexed to the kingdom of Ava. As many heretical customs existed among 
the Shans, the observance gf these was prohibited. On the death of a 
Tsaubwa, it had been the practice at his funeral to sacrifice his riding ele- 
phant, his horse, and his favourite slaves, and bury them in one grave with 
him. This was in future strictly prohibited. Pagodas for worship were 
erected ; kyoungs were built, and orthodox monks placed in them, in order 
that religious duties might be exemplified and observed. Weights and 
measures were introduced in accordance with those existing in Hanthawati, 
and officers of justice appointed. Thus did the emperor provide for the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the people. * The emperor then determined to 
inarch against Modyin and Mogaung, which had formerly been subject to 
China.* For this purpose, he crossed to the west bank of the Erawati, and after 
an arduous march north subdued both those states. The Mogaung Tsaubwd 
swore fealty, and the Monyin Tsaubwa was taken as a hostage, his son-in-law 
being appointed chief. The same reforms were introduced into these states, 
which had been enforced in Unbaung and Momeit. The emperor had 
now subdued the country as far north as the Patkoi range of hills, which 
separates Burma from A'sam. He returned to Ava, and from thence proceed- 
ed to Pegu, which he reached in August, 1557. 

But already another disturbance had arisen among the restless Shan 
chiefs. The Mone Tsaubwa had attacked the chief of Tlii-ba. The emper- 
or determined to punish both. In November, he marched to Taungu and 
across the mountains towards Mono. Many Tsaubwas had united their 
forces, but were defeated. The emperor pardoned the Mone chief on ac- 
count of his youth; but in this and the adjoining states the reformed 
worship was introduced. These states received the name of Kambaudza, or 
this ancient name was now revived. 

The emperor now held a council as to future proceedings. It was 
agreed that, as all the northern Shan states west of the Than-lwin river, except 
Thinni, had been subdued, nothing should at present be attempted in that 
direction. Thinni was still subject to China, and should not be interfered 
with. But it was determined to march against the Ywun Shans of 
Zimme, after which it would be easy to occupy the country of the Gun or 
Gyun, Kyaing-run and Kyaing-tun, with other neighbouring states bearing 
collectively the classic names of Mahanagora and Khemawara. The army 
was at once put in motion from Mono, and made twenty-four marches to 

# The northern Shan states in tho valley of the Erawati had, no doubt, boon 
tributary to China. In the sixteenth century, the Ming dynasty had bccomo weak, and 
tho Manchoos had begun to assail tho empire. It was theso circumstances, probably, 
which determined Burcng N&ung to attack these out-lying districts of the Chinese 
empire. 
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the Ilta-tseng-tslieik on the Than-lwin, where that river was crossed. 
From thence twenty-one marches brought the invader to Zimme. The 
king of that country had determined to defencUiimself in his capital, which 
was well provided with jinjals. The emperor, however, had so large a force 
with superior artillery, that he surrounded the city and compelled a surren- 
der. The king swore fealty, the emperor asking him if even the great ruler 
of China could help him. He agreed to pay an annual tribute of elephants, 
horses, silk, and other natural products of his country. Many artificers 
with their families were carried away to Hanthawati. No religious reforms 
were considered necessary. An army of occupation, numbering fifty thou- 
sand men, was left in Zimme, and was placed on the frontiers of Siam and 
Leng-dzeng. The emperor then set out on his return to Ava. Being sus- 
picious of the conduct of the Tsaubwas of Mong, Ngyaun-y we, ■ and other 
states, they and their families were detained as prisoners. The Tsaubwa 
of Tliinni appeared with presents, but was not required to make his 
submission. The emperor arrived at Ava, in August, 1558. There he re- 
mained settling the country and repairing the religious buildings. All the 
Tsaubwas in the hills east of Bamau appeared and did homage. While thus 
engaged, news was brought that the king of Leng-dzeng* was assembling a 
force, to attack the Burmese army in Zimme. The king of Ava was at once 
sent with reinforcements, and ho forced the king of Leng-dzcng to retreat. 
Some cities nearer to the Mc-kong Eiver were now occupied, and the king of 
Ava was then recalled. The emperor returned to Pegu in May, 1559. 

He had before commenced the foundation of a pagoda, and the work was 
now pushed on. Numbers of supposed holy relics were placed in the 
relic chamber, with golden images of the family of Budha and his disciples, 
and of the royal family. The religious zeal of the emperor did not stop 
here. He was shocked at the number of animals put to death by the Muham- 
madans at the capital and other cities. Those people seemed actually to 
rejoice in taking the life of a goat or a fowl. The emperor desired to put 
an end to such sinful deeds. He built a magnificent Tatshaung, or place of 
assembly, and ordered the foreign people to attend. The true religion was 
then preached by the royal teacher, and numbers of the foreigners cmbracod 
the doctrine of the three treasures, f 

* Leng-dzeng is the Burmese name for the anciont Laos kingdom, east of the 
Mokong, or river of Cambodia, of which cither Muang Luang Plinban, or Vion Chan, 
called also Lantchiang, was the capital. It is now subject to Siam. Soo Captain 
McLeod’s Journal, p. 39, and Travels by Louis do Carin', p. 1 25. • 

t There arc in Fegu a number of families who aro Budhists and in no wny dis- 
tinguishable from tlio peoplo of the country, but who stato that tlioy aro of foreign 
origin. They bury their dead and erect tombs over them j and they abstain from 
eating pork. In othor respects, I am not awaro that tlioy have any peculiar customs. 
It is probablo they are descendants of thoso converted by Bureng Nanng, whoso 
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The empire enjoyed rest for nearly three years. The chief of Kathc 
(Manipur) indeed made an encroachment on the territory of the Kale 
Tsaubwa, but this was soon settled. About the middle of the year 924 
(A. I). 1502), a more serious attack occurred. The Tsaubwa of Mo-mit 
reported that some of his frontier villages had been attacked by the Tsaubwas 
from Ilo-tha, Tsanda, and other states eastward of llama u. The emperor 
called a council, and observed lie had no doubt but that these Tsaubwas 
depended on the assistance of the emperor of China, but, as before the 
destruction of Pugan, all that country was a part of the territory of that 
kingdom, he should punish this aggression, lie sent an army under the 
three tributary kings of Ava, Promo, and Taungu, and his son, the crown- 
prince. The Tsaubw3s then all appeared at Baimiu and swore fealty to the 
emperor. The religious reforms were introduced ; pagodas and kvoungs 
were built, and orthodox pln'mgyis sent, in order that the four monthly 
worship days and other religious duties might be carefully observed. Times 
of payment for the royal revenue were fixed, and once in three years the 
Tsaubwas themselves were to come to the royal feet. Later in the same 
year, it was discovered that the Tsaubwa of Tanenthari bad been sending 
presents to the king of Siam, and a small force was sent to supersede 
the Tsaubwa. But tlie commander was wounded and 'the expedition was 
a failure. 

The emperor still bad bis designs against both Siam and Long-dzong, 
but was willing to forego them if the king of Siam would be reasonable. 
Tn open court he observed that in the time of the younger brother, (so he 
now designated Taboiig-Shwc-hti), Siam was a tributary country ; that he 
neither wished for war, nor did he wish to worry his officers and the army ; 
but tlie king of Siam had four white elephants and ought to present one. 
This appeared to his ministers and courtiers only reasonable. Messengers 
were, therefore, sent and the king of Siam was reminded that, in ancient 
times, his ancestor had presented a white elephant to Warcru, the king of 
Pegu, to whose rights the emperor bad succeeded. The reply of tlie king 
of Siam, veiled in ambiguous terms, was interpreted as a refusal, and the 
emperor determined to march on the capital of his enemy. According to the 
Burmese history, the army consisted of four great corps, each under one of 
the three northern tributary kings and the crown-prince. Each corps con- 
sisted of 140,000 men, 400 fighting elephants, and 5,000 horses. The 
emperor’s own guards under his immediate command consisted of 40,000 
men, 400 fighting elephants, and 4,000 horses.* The army was composed 

measures for attaining the object in viow wore probably not so mild as is represented 
in the history. 

* The rortugneso historian gives no details of the march of tho invading army, 
and, it is probable, did not clearly distinguish tho two sieges of tho capital of Siam by 
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of men from all parts of the empire, Pegu, Burma, and the most distant Slum 
states. The plan of the campaign was for the several corps to march, on 
Zimmo, those starting from Pegu getting as far to the north as possible, 
and none proceeding from Muttama by the roTite eastward, which was the 
route followed by Tabcng Sliwe lit! in 1548. Prom Zimmo it wa3 intended 
that the river should be used to convey stores for the army down to Yodaya., 
the capital of Siam. 

The main army left Ilantlmwati in November, 15G3, and marching up 
the valley of the Paung-laung Kiver as far as Taungu, passed the eastern 
mountain range at various points. The several corps were assembled at 
Zimmo or the neighbourhood, but the king of that country had refused to 
join the expedition and absented himself. All the places of strength in the 
territory of Zimmo had to be besieged, though some surrendered on being 
summoned. The invader thus occupied Tliauka-to, Pitbalauk, and other 
cities, and Au-ga-dhamma Itadza, a son-in-law of the king of Siam, was 
taken prisoner. Negotiations wore now opened with the king of Siam, but 
ho refused to come to terms. The invader gradually approached the capital 
Yodaya, and invested it on all sides. But it was necessary first to get posses- 
sion of three ships mounted by Portuguese, which were moored in the river 
for the defence of the city, and were supported by batteries on shore. With 
great difficulty and loss these batteries were stormed, and the ships 
surrendered. The foreigners, it is said, were taken into the emperor’s service. 
The king of Siam, disheartened at the loss sustained, now consented to appear 
before the conqueror, and though ho was not required to do homage as a 
subject, he was dethroned, and his kingdom reduced to a tributary state. 
The king and his queens were carried off as prisoners and hostages, together 
with his younger son, styled Bra-ra-ina-thwun. The elder son, styled Bra- 
ma-hin, was made tributary king of Siam ; the king’s son-in-law and other 
members of the royal family were appointed governors at Pitbalauk, 
Tluiuk-kate and other cities. These arrangements were made in March, 
1501, and the emperor, after making all arrangements at Yodaya, set out 
with his prisoners for Pegu, where he arrived during the following June. 
He brought away three white elephants and numerous artificers. 

The Portuguese historian, in the 3rd volume of his work, records these 
. events in the following words, in which some errors will be observed : 
“'For the conquest of Siam he led a greater force, possessed himself of the 
“ kingdom, and took the king and his two sons, eallcd by reason of their 

Jlureng Naung, us well as that (luring tho reign of Tab eng Shwo liti, when ho was 
general. Tho following passage ill tho third volume appears to refer to tho invasion 
now related : “ Tho war began again between Chaumigrem, king of lVgu, and 
“him of Siam. Tho army of Pegu consisted of 100,000 men, among whom woio 
“ many Portuguese, and 17,000 elephants. All this army came to ruin.” 
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“ different colour, one the black, the other the white. He was content to 
“ leave that king in possession of the crown as his vassal, having himself 
“been till then his subject,* carrying away his two sons as hostages. 
“ Branginoeo returning Victorious to Pegu, entered tho city' in triumph, 
“ many waggons going before loaded with idols and inestimable booty. He 
“ came at last in a chariot with the conquered queens, loaded with jewels, at 
“ his feet, and drawn by the captive princes and lords. 'Before him marched 
“ two thousand elephants richly adorned, and after him liis victorious 
“ troops.” 

The emperor, notwithstanding this victory, was dissatisfied that nothing 
had been done to punish the king of Zimm6 for his defection. He had 
retreated eastward, and was sheltered by the king of Lcng-dzeng. Another 
large army was collected, and among tho imperial guard and artillery one 
thousand Muhammadans and four hundred Portuguese are mentioned in the 
Burmese history. The emperor himself left the capital in November 1504, 
and proceeded to Labong, near Zimme. A column under Binya Dala, an 
officer high in repute, took a southern route by Yahaing. All the Tsaubwas 
of the Yun tribe were anxious to support the independence of the king of 
Zimme, but he himself came to the emperor and voluntarily submitted, 
saying that he did not wish to reign longer. He with his queen and their 
attendants then followed the emperor’s camp. Troops were sent into tho 
country cast of Zimme, to subdue the several petty chiefs. 

While the emperor was thus engaged, a rebellion broke out in Pegu, 
headed by a Shan captive named Binya Kyan, with numerous Shan 
prisoners, and in which thousands of Talaings joined. They marched 
towards the capital, and the officers in command there were so alarmed, that 
they were on the point of sending off the empress and the whole of the royal 
family to Taungufor safety. They, however, took the advice of the deposed 
king of Ava, Narapati Tsithu, who pointed out that most of the rebel force 
were mere unarmed rabble, and might be easily checked. The cx-king was 
intrusted with a force, and went out and defeated the rebels close to tho 
city. Tho leader was killed, a’nd the rest lied into the thick woods of the 
delta. As soon as the emperor heard of this outbreak, he hastened back 
from Zimme with a small force, and reached the vicinity of tho city in June, 
1565. Seeing that all the magnificent kyaungs and other buildings outside the 
city walls, wliich he had erected at vast expense, had been burnt by the rebels, 
lie was so enraged, that without entering the city, he proceeded on to Dala 
to hunt them down. The king of Prome who had accompanied tho emperor 
from Zimme, was employed on this service j the rebels were utterly defeated, 
and several thousands of them taken prisoners. The whole of these the 
* This apparently refers to tho erronoous idea boforo meutionod, that Taungu 
hud been tributary to Siam. 
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emperor intended should bo enclosed in a vast temporary building of 
inflammable materials, and burnt alive as rebels according to Burmese law. 
The Burmese and the Talking histories, however, both state that on the 
intercession of the Budhist monks, Burmese, Tailing, and Shan, ho pardoned 
all except the leaders, and those who had accepted titles from the rebel 
chiefs. 

The emperor’s eldest son, the crown -prince, had been left in command 
in the Yun country, and found great difficulty in subduing the chiefs, east 
and north-east of Zimmd. At length, they were driven to shut themselves 
up in Maing-zan, in which also was the king of Lcng-dzeng and his family. 
The town was taken, and all were captured except the king of Leng-dzeng, who 
escaped in the confusion. The crown-prince leaving his sick and wounded 
in the town, followed up the fugitives, but the Burmese army suffered from 
want of food and long marches, and after much loss was forced to return 
to Maing-zan. The crown-prince then sent to Pegu all who were able to 
travel, with a report to the emperor of the difficulties encountered. Orders 
were at once issued for the return of the army, and the crown-prince reach- 
ed Hanthawati in October, 1565. The queen of Lcng-dzeng, and the whole 
of the prisoners of high rank, were brought and placed in the palace. 

The emperor now occupied himself in building new city walls and other 
public works. The outer wall or rampart was a squaro of seven thousand 
yards on each face. There were five gates on each face, each gate being 
constructed by a tributary king and called after him. A new palace was 
likewise built, to which the tributary kings contributed materials. The 
whole was finished in March, 1507, when a grand festival was held.* 

The last expedition of the emperor against the king of Zimme appears 
to be referred to in the second volume of the Portuguese history in the 
following words : “ Then he marched with an army of 1,600,000 men 

u and overran many neighbouring countries. But another rebellion break- 
“ ing out at Pegu, the queen was forced to fly to the castle, chiefly relying 
“ upon thirty-nine Portuguese, who defended her till the king came and 
“ vanquished the rebels. Then the king sent an officer to bring those men 
“ who had defended the queen to his presence. Ho brought him some Moors 
“ of note. But the king knowing the Portugueses were the men, said in 
“ anger, ‘ I sent you for men, and you bring me cowards ; go, bring me men.* 

* Of this palace the Portuguese historian writes : “ He built a palace os big os 
** an ordinary city. The least part of its beauty was rich painting and gilding, for 
“the roofs of some apartments wore covered with platos of solid gold. Some rooms 
“ were sot with statnes of kings and queens of massive gold, set with rich stones, as 
* big as tho lifo. Ho was carried on a litter of gold upon many men’s shoulders , tho 
u re vorcnce paid him was more like a God than a prince.” Ho called this palace, 
which was a vast collection of grand pavilions, Kambauza d£tha after one of the Bu- 
dhist countries of India. 

20 
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“ The Portuguese** being brought, he bid them ask whatever reward they 
“ would, and they with the surprise doubting, the king loaded them with 
M riches, praises, and honours.” 

In the Burmese and Talaing histories, the Portuguese arc not mention- 
ed as contributing to the suppression of the rebellion in 15G5. Although 
it is stated that the officers in command, during the emperor’s absence, were 
utterly bewildered, the whole credit is given to the deposed king of Ava, 
and to an officer commanding a body of light troops detached by the 
emperor from Zimme, and who advanced by forced marches on the capital. 
But it is evident that in the native histories, the services rendered by the 
Portuguese arc systematically suppressed, and there appears no reason to 
doubt the truth of the anecdote above related. 

The king of Leng-dzcng continued to make demonstrations against the 
towns in the Zimme territory held by the emperor’s officers. But his 
son-in-law came in and made his submission. Everything now looked 
promising. The capital was crowded with people, and was a scene of constant 
bustle and alacrity. But suddenly rice became scarce, which caused much 
sulfering. The deposed king of Siam became a Italian, -and was permitted 
to go to his own country to worship. His son Bra-ra-ma-thwun had died, 
and his widow was allowed to return to Siam with her children. The 
tributary king of Siam now begun to take measures lor once more being 
independent, and in this was supported by his father. But his brother-in- 
law, who was governor of Pitlialauk, would not join them, and leaving his 
government, came to ITanlliawati with his family, where he arrived in Juno, 
15G8. The emperor saw that another invasion of Siam would he necessary, 
and began to make preparations. But as the campaign could not commence 
in the rainy season, he contented himself with strengthening the garrison 
of Pitlialauk and the king of Siam’s son-in-law was sent back there. The 
reigning king of Siam determined to attack Pitlialauk at once, and the king 
of Leng-dzcng appeared with an army to help him. But the garrison resisted 
all their efforts by land and water. Their force became so reduced, that they 
at length drew off to a distance. 

The emperor had collected even a larger army than before to march 
against Siam. It consisted of 5,300 fighting elephants, 53,000 horses, and 

546.000 men. In the emperor’s bodyguard were 4,000 Portuguese, and 

4.000 Muhammadans, all armed with muskets, and cannon in great numbers. 
The army marched in October, 1568, and in forty-seven marches had reached 
sufficiently near Pithalauk to relieve that place. The old king of Siam who 
had been deposed, appears to have resumed his position, having thrown off 
his monk’s gown. He had made great preparations for the defence of the 
city, and his son Bramahin who had resigned power to his father, nobly 
seconded him. On the upper Menam and its tributaries, the emperor 
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collected numerous boats to convey stores of all kinds for the army on its 
inarch down to the capital. The commander under the emperor was Binya 
Dala, through whom all orders were issued. A portion of the army 
remained in the upper Mcnam to plant rice when the rain began to fall, in 
case there should be a scarcity lower down. The army invested the capital 
without any resistance. The emperor had determined to reduce it by 
Auninc. But after four months, that is, in May 15G9, little or no effect had 
been produced. At this time the old king of Siam died, and his son 
Bramahin made some overtures for surrender, but these were not accepted. 
The losses in- the Burmese army had been very severe, and the emperor 
becoming anxious, put two of his superior officers to death for neglect of 
duty. At this time, the king of Lcng-dzcng approached with an army to 
relieve the capital. The emperor leaving Binya Dala in command, himself 
proceeded with the crown-prince and other officers, and a battle was fought in 
which the Laos king was defeated. The king now returned to renew the siege. 
AAairs had become very serious and the emperor had recourse to a stratagem. 
One of his Siamese supporters, a noble of high rank, protending to desert, 
entered the city with irons on his legs. He was received with joy bv 
Bramahin, and appointed to a high command. In pursuance of bis 
treacherous design, he maintained a correspondence with the emperor, ami 
opening one of the city gates allowed the enemy to enter. The city was 
taken in August, 150*9, after a siege of seven months. It was given up to 
plunder. The unfortunate king Brahmahin was. made prisoner.* The 
emperor remained in the city of Yodaya for two months, and appointed 
Thaung-kyi, a member of the Zimmo royal family, tributary king of Siam. 
In a council of all the principal officers, it was decided, that it was now 
essential that the king of Lcng-dzcng should be followed up. Sending back 
all surviving disabled men to Pegu, and an immense quantity of ] >1 under, 
the emperor himself proceeded up the Mcnam, and lixed his head quarters 
at Pitlialuuk. From thence the several divisions of the army marched 
eastward. After a long and tedious march, the emperor encamped on the 
right bank of the Mekong, opposite Maing-zan. Nothing had been beard 
of the corps commanded by the crown-prince’ and other generals. Orders 
were issued to fell trees, to prepare boats and rafts, to cross the river. 
A bridge of boats was at last made by which the army passed, and the enemy 
deserted Maing-zan. The other divisions, after great sufferings, had crossed 
the river some distance to the north, .and now marched down to join the 
emperor. M&ing-zan being made a depot for stores and the sick, the king of 

* Nothing moro is said of this king in tho Bnrmeso history. Both that and 
tho Talaing history dwell on tlio death of tho old king and of tho generosity of tho 
conqueror in giving him a grand funeral. His son, it would appear, committed 
suicide, os wo learn from on old Venetian traveller quoted horeaftor. 
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T&ungu was left in command, while the rest of the army under the emperor 
marched in pursuit of the enemy. The Leng-dzeng king was too wary to 
come to an engagement, and the invaders were wearied with long marches 
and want of food. At length, they returned to M&ing-zan, and the whole 
army re-crossing the Mekong reached Pithalauk, in June 1570.* From 
thence the emperor reached Hanthawati in the following month. Of the 
original army which marched to subdue Siam, very few survived. 

The emperor’s first care after his arrival was to make rich offerings to 
the pagodas ; to cast fresh images in precious metals, and to complete a new 
Hlwut dau, or royal council chamber, within the palace. He had turned his 
attention to foreign trade by sea, and built a ship of his own, which he sent 
loaded with merchandize to Melaput (?) and other ports of Ceylon and 
Southern India. In 1571, a rebellion of the northern Shans of Mo-gaung 
and Monhyin occurred. A force under the crown-prince and the king of 
Ava was sent against them ; but the Tsaubwas could not be found, and the 
army was recalled. During this interval, the king of Leng-dzeng for some 
unexplained reason made an attack on a city belonging to Cambodia, f and 
was killed. One of his nobles usurped the throne. But the emperor, who 
had the deceased king’s brother, named Ubarit, at his court, determined to 
support his claim, as he consented to become a tributary. An army was 
sent under the great general Binya Dala, to place him on the throne, but 
the expedition was unsuccessful. He was either put to death or sent into 
exile to a sickly place .where he died. Binya Dala appears to have been 
a native of Pegu, but probably of Shan descent. 

The last expedition of Bureng Naung against Siam, and afterwards into 
Laos, is related by the Portuguese historian in such a manner, that he ap- 
pears to assert that the fcity of Yodaya was not taken. The fact of its 
surrender, however, admits of no doubt, though from the great loss sustained 
by the besiegers, it probably would not have fallen, had it not been for the 
treachery which has been related. De Sousa, after relating the capture of 
the Siamese princes in the first siege, but apparently not knowing that their 
father, the senior or first king of Siam was carried off as a hostage, proceeds 
thus : “ After some time, the two brothers asked leave of the king to visit 
M their father, which he granted, and afterwards sending to demand the usual 

* This is probably a mistake for June, 1569, as will be seen farther on. 

f Cambodia is called in the Talking history * Khameng/ probably a corruption 
of the native name Khmer. Cambodia Booms to be tho Portuguese form of Kam - 
phoutohe, which itself is probably derived from Kambauza, tho name of an ancient 
Budhist country of India. All the Indo-Chinese nations have been in the habit 
of calling their cities after famous Indian cities. A portion of the Shan country 
was also oalled Kambauza, and the country east of Bamau was named Kosambi, 
which in popular language has been changed to Ko Shin pyi YodayiL, the capital of 
Siam, is the Indo-Chinese form of the famous city of Rim a. 
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« tribute, the black Prince refused to pay it. The king in a rage sends his 
“ great favourite Banna, with a powerful army against him. Banna ravaged 
‘‘ the country of Siam, and besieges the Prince in Hudixa, who defended it 
« so bravely, that Banna being forced to draw off, he fell upon and totally 
« defeated him. The king sends his brother-in-law with a greater power, and 
“ he receives a greater overthrow j 200,000 of his men were cut in pieces 
“ with a great number of elephants and horses, many more of both taken. 
“ The black Prince remained victorious, his men were enriched and all en- 
“ couraged to follow their good fortune. The king of Pegu raises another 
‘‘army of 1,700,000 men, 1500 elephants, 80,000 horses, and all necessaries 
“ proportionable. The command of it he gave to Mapa Raja* his son, with 

the title of king of Siam, not doubting of the victory. At the news of this 
“ power, all Siam trembled except the valiant black, now king, who met his 
“ enemy and gave him battle. The two kings encountering on their elc- 
“ phants fought, and he of Pegu was cast dead off his elephant, at which 
“sight his men fled and the Siamites pursued them a month, destroying the 
“ greatest part of that vast army.” 

This account seems to mix up the three or rather four separate expedi- 
tions which we have given from the native histories. The first against 
Yodaya, where, though Bureng Naung was victorious, it was with immense 
loss ; the two expeditions into Leng-dzeng, the last being under Binya Dala 
and both unsuccessful ; and that, to put down the insurrection of the north- 
ern Shans, under the crown-prince, which was also a failure. 

Some light is thrown upon this period of the history by the narrative of 
Master Ceosar Fredericke, the Venetian, who, as translated in Purchas, states 
as follows :t “ Sion, or Siam, was a great city, but in the year 1567, it was 
“ taken by the king of Pegu. The number of his army was a million four 
“ hundred thousand men of warre. I was in Pegu six months after his 
“ departure, and saw when that his officers that were in Pegu sent five 
“ hundred thousand men of warre to furnish the places of them that were 
“ slaine and lost in that assault. Yet for all this, if there had not been 
“ treason against the citie, it had not been lost ; for on a night there was 
“ one of the gates set open, through the which with great trouble the king 
“ gate into the city, and became governor of Sion ; and when the emperor 
u saw that he was betrayed, and that his enemy was in the city, he poisoned 
“ himself ; and his wives and children, friends and noblemen that were not 
“ slain in the first affront of the entrance into the city, were all carried 

> * This means Upa B&dza — the Yuvaraja of the ancient Hindus, — which was the 

title Bnreng Naung conferred on his eldest son. It is equivalent to Ein-She Mong of 
the present day. 

t Caesar Fredericks, seems to have been in different parts of Pegu during 1567, 
1568, and 1569. 
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“ captives into Pegu, where I was at the coming homo of the king with his 
“ triumphs and victory ; which coming home and returning from the wars, 
" was a goodly sight to behold, to see the elephants come home in a square, 
“ laden with gold, silver, jewels, and with noblemen and women that were 
“ taken prisoners in that city.” 

It will be remarked that there is a difference of one year in the date 
given in the Burmese history, and that by Cuesar Fredericks as to this in- 
vasion of Siam. The difference is extended to the date of “ the coming homo 
of the king,” which the Venetian traveller apparently places in 15G9 ; and 
the Burmese history in 1570, after the conclusion of the expedition into 
Lcng-dzeng. 

Coesar Fredericke visited Martaban where, as he states, “ we found ninety 
“ Portugals of merchants and other base men, which had fallen at dilferonce 
‘‘with the Rector or governor of the citie. At that time, the city was 
“ empty of men, by reason they were gone all to the warres, and in busi- 
“ ness of the king.” 

lie then proceeded to Pegu, “ which arc two cities, the old and new. In 
“ the old city are the merchant strangers, and merchants of the country. 
“ The merchants have all one house, or Magason, which they call ‘ ttodon,’ 
“ which is made of brickcs, and there they put all their goods of any value. 
te Id the new city is the palace of the king, and his abiding place with 
“ all his Barons and Nobles, and in the time that I was there, they 
“ finished the building of the new city. It is a great city, very plain 
“ and Hat, and four square, walled round about, and with ditches that 
“ compass the walls about with water, in which ditches arc many crocodiles. 
“ It hath no draw-bridges, yet it hath twenty gates, five for every square, 
“ on the walls. There are many places made for ccntinels to watch, made 
“ of wood, and covered or gilt with gold. The streets thereof arc the 
“ fairest that I have seen ; they are as straight as a line from one gate to 
“ another, and standing at the one gate you may discover the other ; 
“ and they are as broad as that ten or twelve men may ride abreast in them. 

“ And those streets that bo thwart, are fair and large. The houses be made 
‘‘ of wood and covered with a kind of tiles in form of cups. The king’s palace 
“ is in the middle of the city, made in form of a walled castle, with ditches 
“ full of water round about it. The lodgings within are made of wood, all 
“ over gilded, with five pinaclos, and very costly work covered with plates of 
gold.” The whole of this description of the city of Hantliawati, and of the 
palace, would answer for the present capital Mandald, except that the 
streets of the latter are broader than is here indicated, and that the palace 
wall has no ditch. The traveller gives an intelligent description of the 
army of the king of Pegu ; of the war elephants ; the “ good ordnance made 
of very good metal ho hath “ eighty thousand harquebusses, and the 
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number of them increasctli daily the rest of the soldiers are armed with 
bows and arrows, pikes and swords, “ but their armour and weapons are very 
naught and weak this was compared with the European armour and 
heavy pikes of the period. The account given by this observant traveller 
shows that the native histones do not exaggerate his power and magnificence. 
Indeed, they state the number of his soldiers much below that given both by 
the Portuguese historian and the Venetian. The latter concludes this part 
of his narrative by stating — “ The king of Pegu hath not any army or 
power by sea, but in the land, for people, dominions, gold, and silver, he 
far exceeds the power of the great Turk in treasure and strength.” 

The traveller also describes how “ the king sitteth every day in person 
to hear the suits of his subjects,” he sitting “ up aloft in a great hall on a 
tribunal seat, with his Barons round about ;” while on the ground “ forty 
paces distant” are the petitioners “ with their supplications in their hands, 
which arc made of long leaves of a tree,” and a present or gift according to 
the weightiness of their matter.” If the order bo favourable, “ he commandeth 
to take the presents out of their hands ; but if he think their demand be not 
just or according to right, he commandeth them away, without taking of 
their gifts or presents.” So the pitiless Burcng Naim g had a conscience, 
when sitting as a king to hear his people’s complaints. 

The Talaing history records that the emperor desired another expedition 
to Lcng-dzeng, to retrieve the last disaster there, and “ destroy the head 
and not the mere tail of the cobra.” The levy of an army was commenced, but 
the people murmured loudly, and many were heard to say that it was better 
to die at homo than to perish of hunger and fatigue in a far country. The 
Slums were equally discontented, and some of the Tsaubwas, it is said, were 
supported in their opposition by the emperor’s half brother and son-in-law, 
the king of Ava. The project was deferred for the present, but in 1574, the 
emperor determined to place Ubarit on the throne of Leng-dzeng. He 
marched in October of that year, and arriving at Maing-zan, laid in stores 
of grain. He did not march into the country, but issued a proclamation 
that lie had come to place tho rightful heir upon the throne. He then 
bestowed, the regalia upon Ubarit with much good advice, and departed, 
leaving his tributary at Maing-zan with some troops. He reached Hantha- 
wati in May, 1575. But a new expedition against Mogaung and Monyin 
had now become necessary ; for those restive states had refused to join the 
last expedition to Lcng-dzeng, and were in open revolt. A force directed 
by ( the emperor himself proceeded north from Ava. Tho Tsaubwa of Monyin 
was killed, but the other fled, and though the troops followed him into 
regions wliero there was only snow for water, they could not capture him. 
In Leng-dzcng, however, tho course of events was more fortunate. The 
usurper was delivered up by liis own officers, together with his son, and the 
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Burmese commanders, apparently glad to leave, returned at once with their 
prisoners to Zimme. There a portion of the force remained, and the 
remainder came on to Hanthawati. These important prisoners were 
forwarded to the emperor who was still at Mogaung, as the exhibition of 
them in that quarter would, it was considered, have a good effect. The 
Tsaubwd of Mogaung, however, could not be caught, and the emperor, 
recalling his son and other officers from the pursuit, returned to Pegu, and 
reached his capital in July, 1576. 

There a great triumph awaited him. The emperor had long been in 
communication with ports on the coast of India and with a Budhist king 
in Ceylon. He was the most powerful protector of the three treasures in 
Indo-China, and his support was naturally sought for by the now petty 
rulers in the holy island of Budhism. Two years before, a Singalese princess 
had arrived and had been received with high honour, though the Portuguese 
historian asserts that the lady sent was on]y a daughter of the chamberlain 
of the king of Colombo. Now, at the very time the emperor returned to 
his capital, news was brought of the arrival of the holy tooth relic of 
Gautama Budha in a ship at Bassein. As the season was unfavourable for 
the ship to come to Pegu, a deputation of all the nobles of the highest rank 
was sent, and they bore a golden vase, adorned with the richest jewels taken 
from the conquered kings, in which the precious relic was to be deposited. 
A letter was also received from Dhammapala, the king of Ceylon, announcing 
that he was the only orthodox king of the four who ruled in the island. 
Arrangements were made for building a suitable pagoda for tho reception 
of the relic ,* and with reference to Dhammapala’s complaints of his being 
rather overborne by the three heretical kings, an envoy with a small force 
selected from all the various races in the emperor’s army, was despatched by 
sea to Ceylon. This, it is intimated, had the effect of causing the Budhist 
king to be much respected, and the envoy then returned. 

The Portuguese historian places the arrival of the pseudo-princess and 
the pseudo-relic at the same time, but otherwise his statement appears 
substantially correct. It is as follows : “ Among the treasure lately taken 
from the king of Jafanatapan, was an idol adored throughout all the 
coast of Asia, and so highly esteemed by all those princes, particularly the 
king of Pegu, that he every year sent ambassadors with rich presents to get 
a print of it.” The king of Pegu hearing that the Portuguese Viceroy had 
this idol — the tooth relic — , offered 300,000 ducats for it. This was refused, 
and the tooth was beaten to dust in a mortar and burnt at Goa, by order 
of the Viceroy Don Constantin. “ All men,” adds de Sousa, “ at that time 
“ seemed to applaud the act ; but not long after, two teeth being set up 
“ instead of that one, as shall be related in the government of Don Antony 
“ de Noronha, they as much condemned and reviled at it.” As to the 
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Princess, the Portuguese historian relates — “ Brama, king of Pegu, being told 
“ by astrologers that he was to marry a daughter of the king of Colombo, sent 
“ to demand her, and he had never a one j but his chamberlain had one the 
“ king esteemed as his own,” He agreed also to give' the tooth in dowry 
with the bride. They were received “ with the greatest pomp that ever has 
“ yet been heard of. Many gallics were fitted out, but that which was for 
“ the queen, was covered with plates of gold, and rowed by beautiful young 
“ women, richly clad, and brought up to this exercise. The king of Candea 
“ understanding the deceit of this marriage, and envying that great fortune, 
“ acquainted Brama* therewith, offering him a true daughter and tooth, 
“ and affirming both that of Columbo, and the other of Don Constantin 
“ were counterfeit, and the true one was in his hands.” Nothing of this is 
to be found in the Burmese or in the Talking history ; the relic, though 
received with much pomp, disappears from history, and from the memories 
of the Budhist nations, where, if believed in, it would have been enshrined 
for ever. It was deposited in the relic chamber of a Zedi built to receive 
it, and in which gold and jewels of such immense value were placed, that 
the Zedi was probably broken into, and the relic chamber plundered, in the 
time of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip de Brito, about twenty-five years 
later. 

After the acquisition of this relic and, it is inferred, from its good 
influence, the Tsaubwa of Mogaung was surrendered by his chiefs to one of 
the emperor’s sons, styled Tha-ya-wati Meng, who had been sent with a 
detachment into that country. The young chief was brought to Ilantha- 
wati, and the emperor reproached him with his ingratitude, after the kindness 
with which he had formerly been treated. His life wss spared, but he was 
exhibited at one of the city gates in fetters for seven days, after which he 
was released. About one hundred of his followers who had supported him 
in his gallant resistance, were sold as slaves to Kula merchants, and being 
put on boardship were sent beyond sea. The emperor had thus rid himself 
of his most troublesome enemy, but affairs in Leng-dzeng were not satis- 
factory. To strengthen his position in that quarter, he now appointed his 
son, the Tlia-ya-wati Meng, who had shown great energy and ability, 
tributary king of Zimme. He left for liis kingdom in March, 1578, and 
the emperor enjoined him to remember that he owed allegiance to his elder 
brother the Upa Badza. He received the title of Naurahta Dzau. But the 
emperor, from the anxious care he took to bind the two brothers together, 
seems to have foreseen the danger of future struggles among the tributary 

* Brama. was tho usual Talking pronunciation of tbo national name for what 
we now stylo Burma, or as now written by the Burmese, Mrarnma and Bama, but 
originally Brahmfi. Burong Naung, as already explained, claimed to represent tho 
anciont Burma race, and is thus correctly designated by the Portuguese historian. 

21 x 
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kings of the empire he had founded. It was again necessary to send an 
army into Leng-dzeng. A pretender had appeared claiming to be the dead 
king Bya-tsetsit, and Ubarit was unable to meet him in the field. The 
Upa Iladza set out in October, 1579, and marched to MaingzAn where Ubarit 
joined him. The expedition was successful, and the crown-prince returned 
to Pegu in the spring of 1580, bringing some prisoners of importance. 

The emperor had now subdued all the enemies with whom he had 
fought for so many years. Even Leng-dzeng was to a considerable extent 
subject to his tributary king. Instead, however, of resting or granting 
his subjects relief, he turned his attention to Arakan. The king of that 
country, lie observed, desired to be independent, contrary to his engagement, 
and it was necessary to coerce him. A large fleet of vessels and boats of 
all sizes were collected, in which an army of eighty thousand men was 
embarked, and the fleet proceeded to a point on the south coast of Arakan, 
where the men landed and marched to Than-dwe (Sandoway) in November, 
1580. The force was commanded by one of the emperor’s sons, who received 
the title of Thirithu-dham-ma Itadza. He entrenched himself at Thandwe, 
and awaited further orders as to an advance on the capital of the kingdom. 
This expedition is noticed by the Portuguese historian, who states that a 
ship belonging to the king of Pegu was loading at Mazulapatan. The 
governor sent some ships to seize it, on what account is not stated. They 
did not encounter it there, but afterwards near the mouth of the river 
Negraes, and there sunk it. Near 'this, they met the Prince of Pegu with a 
fleet of 1,800 sail, designed for the conquest of the kingdom of Arakan. 
A fight took place, the Portuguese disabled and took some of the enemy, 
but were obliged to withdraw, on account of the great number opposed to 
them, and got into the port of Arakan. The Portuguese then considered 
themselves at war with the emperor of Pegu, which probably resulted from 
his interference with the petty kings of Ceylon. In the native histories no 
notice is taken of this attack on the Burmese fleet. The army sent by the 
emperor seems to have remained inactive at Than-dwd for nearly twelve 
months. In October 1581, reinforcements were sent, but these did not go 
by sea. The emperor’s days, however, were numbered, and before the whole 
of the reinforcements reached their destination, he died very suddenly in 
November, aged sixty-six years, and after a reign of thirty years in Hantha- 
wati. There is a studied obscurity in the native histories as to the lineage 
of Bureng Naung, but as he had in early life married a sister of king 
Tabeng Shwe hti, it is probable that he belonged to the royal family of 
T6ungu. 



List of the Kings of Pegu of Shan race, who reigned after the re-establishment of the kingdom wader Ware-ru } A. D. 1287. 
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Notes on the age of the ruins chiefly situate at Banaras and Jaunpur. — By 
the late Me. Ciiables Hoene, B. C. S. 

The following notes refer chiefly to the ruins at Bakharya Kund at 
Banaras, full accounts of which have appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for 18C6, and tlioso at Jaunpiir, viz., the three great 
mosques of Atalah-L&l Darwazah and the Jami’ Masjid ; although a large 
portion of them will apply to many other buildings in this part of India. 

Up to the winter of 1870, I had always believed, and my belief had 
been strengthened by the opinions of others, but these buildings had in 
general been built upon Buddhist or ancient Hindu substructures, or had been 
altered and converted from such buildings for Muhammadan purposes. They 
had been so treated by the Kev. M. A. Sherri ng and myself, when describ- 
ing them, and General Cunningham, Archaeological Surveyor of India, ap- 
peared to be of the same opinion. Thus these substructures would date very 
early, even to 300 and 500 A. D., at least. 

My attention to the subject of this alteration and conversion had been 
first aroused by Mr. Fergusson’s admirable account of such conversion, 
and most of these buildings shew traces of such alteration. But happening 
to refer to Mr. Fergusson’s History of Architecture, Vol. II, page 663, 
for a description of Indian Saracenic Architecture, the edition now used 
by me being of a later date than that I possessed before the meeting 
in 1857, I find that the writer, speaking of Bakharya Kund near Banaras, 
says, that “ there is a singular group of tombs and other buildings by the 
Moslems which are singularly pleasing specimens of the Jaunpur style.”* 

In the upper part of the page, there is a description of the grand old 
At&lali Mosque ( aJtff ) at Jaunpur, in which Mr. Fergusson says that he 
was “ almost inclined to agree with Baron Hugcl in considering this a 
Buddhist monastery.” I have lived five or six years in the immediate 
vicinity of all these buildings, and have examined them most carefully and 
duly weighed all the evidences of antiquity I met with, and I entirely agree 
with Baron Hiigel in holding that much of the substructure as well as the 
general plan is Buddhist or Ancient Hindu. If so, they arc most interesting 
examples of their class and built examples of an ancient style which Mr. 
Fergusson holds not to exist in India at the present time. Hence the subject 
assumes great interest, and is worthy of careful and temperate discussion. 
Unfortunately, to be properly dealt with, it requires many plates. 

In two manuscript copies of the Jaunpurnamah, or 4 History of Jaun- 
pur, ’ which I have compared, and which was compiled some seventy years 
* In a footnote to the same page wo find : — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for 1865 (should be 1866). There however , they a/re mistaken for Buddhist 
remains , which they are not” 
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since by Khairuddin Ilahabadi, a most learned Muslim of the city, from 
manuscripts and from local oral tradition, the Atdlah Masjid is spoken as 
an existing idol temple when Firuz Shah founded the city. • In this record 
we are told that Rajah Jay Cliand overcame the giant Karabir, who resided 
at Jaunpur, and destroyed an idol temple ; but this temple would seem 
rather to have stood on, or below, the site of the Fort of Jaunpur, and of it 
but few traces remain. Those consist of carved stones built into the mosque, 
which was afterwards constructed chiefly thereof in the Fort area. 

This view is supported by the fact that, in 1858-59, when mines were 
drawn under the fort for the purpose of destroying the fortification, carved 
stones and fragments of friezes were dug out, of the same patterns as those 
used by the Muslims in their erection of the propylus of the mosque of 
Ataliih. This fori dates (as a fort) with the bridge, or perhaps a little earlier, 
i. e. the latter part of the 15 th century. The temple of Atalah Devi, or Dewal 
At'dlah, is spoken of throughout the history as having been a place of great 
sanctity, and it would seem that the Brahmans on the overthrow of Bud- 
dhism had appropriated it, and making Sakhya Muni the ninth Incarnation 
of Vishnu, left his figures standing therein. The fact of there being such 
figures, many remains of which still exist, only proves that the monastery 
was built after the faith had become much degenerated. Firuz Shah 
granted the people a sanad whereby their temples were not touched, 
but no new temples were to be erected. Subsequently, we are told, that 
naturally , as the Muslims gained power, they converted it into a mosque, 
and it became the state place of prayer ; but subsequently falling into disrepair, 
it was never restored. 

This, remember, was written by Muhammadans who could have no pos- 
sible object in misrepresentation, and who, if it were so, would certainly claim 
the mosque as an original erection. 

When most carefully examined by me, I found no traces of statues of 
any other than Buddhist, i. e. Sakhya, at the At 61 ah, although some others 
were found built into the other mosque. In the basement niches there 
would appear to have been cut in relief bells supported by chains or 
twisted rope. This is a well known form of ancient Hindu ornamentation, 
and the cloisters at the Qutb near Dilili, which Cunningham so clearly 
shows to have been constructed of Hindu temple pillars, are covered with 
them. Report for 1802-63, page xxxix. 

This last named writer in one place speaks of the apparent conversion 
of these bells most ingeniously into seal and stands with a Muhammadan 
inscription upon them, and this would appear to have been done at 
the Atalah, notably in the vestry room, converted by them into a room 
for their women who entered by a private door and staircase, and they 
then appear to have cut upon the said seals their profession of faith. 
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Again, the brackets within the courtyard which supported the eaves 
of the upper cloister have originally been animals. Their forms have 
been defaced, but it cannot be concealed, and surely no Muslim ever put these 
up. Throughout the three mosques at Jaunpur there are built into the re- 
stored or altered parts, such as the gateways, and domes, very many defaced 
Hindu figures, chiefly Buddhist, built face inwards into the masonry, all 
shewing most plainly whence the materials were obtained. 

The Mahawanso tells us that the pulpit in Buddhistical Viharas always 
faced the East, and that the principal door faced the East also. Hence the 
direction of Makkah was already arranged for. 

The great porch of the Jaunpur mosques may be entirely of Muham- 
madan construction ; but the principle of the arrangement of the doorway 
is very ancient Hindu, whereby the light enters from over the high door and 
falls at a certain hour on the figure of Sakhya, which was always placed upon 
a ‘ singhasan,’ or throne, facing due East. 

The cloisters around appear to be much as they ever were, excepting that 
they have been constantly repaired, and pillars here and there replaced. 
I have never heard of such pillars being claimed by Musalmans ; and we find 
the same at the rock cave temple in Bihar, whilst the cruciform capitals 
are as ancient as any form of Indian architecture that I know of. 

The centre gateways are manifestly inserted, and although ancient mate- 
rials have been used, the work is Muslim. Here any unprejudiced person can 
see at a glance how the ancient work has been overlapped and built in. He has 
only to look at the columns and at the ground basement moulding running 
under the very steps. This basement moulding appeared to Mr. Sherring and 
myself to be part of the original building, and here I may remark that the 
Muhammadans, when preparing a mosque, never cared to disturb the good old 
foundations or the basement moulding. They built on whatever they found 
that suited their purpose, and hence we find mere ancient substructures. 

In General Cunningham’s Keport for 1862-63, para. 261, p. 23, he says, 
speaking of remains at Kanauj — “ On comparing, therefore, this cloistered 
Masjid (the Sita-ka-Itasui) with those of Jaunpur, which are acknowledged 
rearrangements of Hindu materials, we see at once that are not Mu- 

hammadan. Vide also para. 261, which applies still closer to Jaunpur. 

As doubtless the masons employed by the Muslims were Hindus, any 
mason marks made by them during the rearrangements would prove nothing. 
They are not therefore quoted in this place. Some were published by me 
in the ‘ Builder,' of June 26th, 1869. 

The cloister pillars also shew beneath the new work of the porch, 
which is scaling off and falling down. 

The whole country in this neighbourhood was formerly covered with 
ancient temples, and we found in the foundation under the front gateway 
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of the Lai Darwazah a Hindu pillar carved over with chains and bells. 
The fact that Jaunpur, under some other name, is not mentioned by the 
Chinese travellers is not surprising ; for, as I said before, the whole country is 
covered with the remains of such buildings, and they had enough to see and 
describe without going out of their way. 

Before leaving these interesting buildings, I would wish to remark a 
curious coincidence. The “ Sita-ka-Rasui” at Kanauj is quoted by Mr. 
Fergusson from Cunningham’s Report as having been rearranged from a 
Jain temple by tho very Ibrahim Shah of Jaunptir in 1106, A. D., i. e. 
just the same time as that assigned by that gentleman (viz., A. D. 1119) 
for the erection of the Jaunpur mosque by Ibrahim Sh.ih. The inference is 
very clear. He says that they were commenced at this time, and finished 
by Husain, 1451-78. 

In all this, I do not deny that the Muslims may have copied ancient 
patterns in carving, as is notably seen in old cloisters in the Fort at Raj- 
gh&t, Banaras, the adaptation of which has never been disputed, and they 
certainly used carved stones found on or near the spot for their new work. 
Mr. Fergusson writes to me that our difference of opinion is not one of 
degree, it is absolute ; “ I deny in toto that these mosques are built on Bud- 
“ dhist sites, or that their details are Buddhist, or even copied from Buddhist 
“ buildings.” 

The closed cells under the courts are not wanting, and are visible in a 
marked degree under the Mosque of Aurungzeb in the centre of Banaras, 
where all may see them. 

The very many ancient carved stones found within the precincts of the 
mosques prove that at the best they were sites of buildings of great antiquity. 

I will now say a little relative to the ruins of Bakharya Kund and the 
grounds upon which we (Mr. Shering and I) assigned them the date we did, 
viz., that of the Gupta dynasty, according to Mr. Fergusson, 300 to 400 B. C. 

At Jaunpur, I am not aware of any inscriptions having been found to 
fix the conversion of the mosques ; but at Bakharya Kund we were more 
fortunate, and the reader will find one of the time of •Firuz Shdh, A. D. 
1375, quoted by Mr. E. Thomas in his work on the Chronicles of the Fathan 
kings of Delhi, to shew how they appropriated and built upon temples 
which came to their hand. In fact, I may in passing remark, that I 
have only found one temple at Bandras which can claim date before the 
time of Mahmud, the destroyer of temples. It is at Khundua on the Pach- 
kosi road, and is well worthy of the visit of any passing archaeologist. 

' The Chinese traveller of the 7th century, Hwen Thsang, mentions many 
Buddhist monasteries at Banaras in his day, and states that therg were thirty, 
to most of which were probably attached temples, and considering the massive 
structure of the day, I hold that some remains must exist even now. Hence 
Mr. Sherring and I examined well the line of country where they were 
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likely to be, and we reported our success in the pages of this Journal. 
Chief amongst these was the one at Bakharya Kund, which Mr. Sher- 
ring brought to notice some years ago. Here we found a small mosque, the 
substructure of which we hold to be original ancient Hindu or Buddhist 
work. There were also many terraces, girt at their base with massive mould- 
ings, breast works built up of large cut stones, low cloisters constructed of 
old square columns, and foundations built of huge brick and very many feet 
in thickness (10 to 30 ft.). Over the ground were scattered carved stones, 
broken statues, kulsis or top stones, 9 feet in diameter, with many other re- 
mains. Below these basement mouldings or blocks of stones, squared on threo 
sides and rough internally, which had been laid bare by the weather, were 
many incised inscriptions in the Gupta character. A few of these have been 
collected on the accompanying plate, and these have principally, but not 
wholly, been copied from stones ‘ in situ/ This is one of the principal 
grounds of our opinion, which was not hastily formed. The inscriptions were 
kindly translated for me by my learned friend Babu Iiajendralala Mitra. 

The small mosque is a very curious one of conversion, if it be one. The 
ground plan is not that of a mosque at all, but of an Indian temple. 
It is a square with a square projected on each face. On that facing the 
East, however, the projection has not been carried out, but instead an enor- 
mous stone has been let in as a base for the singliasan on which was to stand 
the figure of Sakhya. From the base arise pillars, severe in character, square 
as all the ancient Hindu pillars were in this part of the country, whilst above 
the Muslims have put on a dome. It has been figured in our account in the 
J. A. S. for 1866, and even struck J. Prinsop who lithographed it in his 
views of Banaras. The massiveness of the pillars, which are built up of single 
stones without mortar, has ensured permanence. 

Other remains near are held by us to be of equal antiquity. These have 
been preserved by being used as tombs for the burial of great men or 
of saints. With the wealth of material lying about, the Muslims of 
Banaras appear seldom to have built a tomb, but at Jaunpur there are 
most elegant mausoleums in which little or no Hindti materials have been 
employed. 

The strange way in which pillars have been used as architraves at Bakha- 
rya Kundi is very singular, but the height of absurdity was at Sayyidpur 
Bhitari, a great Buddhist site, where I saw a linga put up for a Muhammadan 
head stone at a grave, with a little niche for the lamp cut in it, and this 
linga had been carved out of a Buddhist column. After this, one can wonder 
at no amount of conversion or alteration by the Muslims. 

I trust that in the above notes I have shewn some ground for the views 
I hold in regard to the buildings, the date of which is under discussion, and 
I would beg to refer the reader to the ample details in this Journal for 1868.. 
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Studies in the Grammar of Gliand Barddi. — By John Beames, B. C. S., &v. 

As the first fasciculus of the text of this ancient poet has now been 
published, it may be hoped that scholars in various parts of India will begin 
to co-operate with those few persons who have hitherto had access to the 
MSS. in elucidating the mysteries of his crabbed and archaic style. The 
time seems opportune, therefore, for collecting such observations as I have 
been able to make from time to time on the grammatical peculiarities which 
Chand’s language exhibits. I have not been able to study the whole of the 
vast work, indeed such a task would take up all the time of more than one 
student even if he were not like me much occupied with official duties ; but 
as the style, even in its irregularities, seems to be uniform throughout, 
notes on those books which have been examined, will probably be found 
applicable to tho rest. The illustrations hereinafter given are taken chiefly 
from the 1st book as it is now in print. The 19th, 61th and 65th books, 
have also been cited. There arc, moreover, several quotations from various 
parts of the first eighteen books, and one or two from the 21st, the 
celebrated Mahoba Khand. 

By way of getting at a sound working basis, it is necessary first to 
clear out of the road certain obstructions partly peculiar to Chand and 
partly shared by him with all early Indian poets. The first of these is 
the uncertainty of tho spelling ; in respect of vowels, we find the same word 
written at one time with a long vowel, at another with a short one ; vowels 
are inserted or omitted at will, and diphthongs are written in two or three 
different ways. In respect of consonants, arbitrary insertions or omissions 
occur, double consonants are written as single, and single as double, aspirates 
are deprived of their aspiration, and unaspirated letters arc aspirated at will. 
The following examples may be taken : 

a . Vowels. Arifr and *nft ; im, W, and ArT, and ; 

and ; f<;*, ftfV, fr^T and ; Pk and fflf^ wtf, 

and for or ^*rf; J ^T, and 

; StiPc, flirt, and fl^ft 5 *Tflr, ^r and ; Wj, fffh' and 

and ?TT«T^ and A ; ^/Tf?r 5 OTcft, and 

*BT; ST, and WJT ; and pBTTW; and 

W» tb and ^ 

, b. Consonants. *1 WTr, and ABIT ; and ; W, 

andmj and and WV& also fa* andftxq; and 

W ; ^fr^SI and flr*», and AT ; and TITO 

5 TWJ, T3J, and TTO ; ATBJ ; and TATA and WBf, 

and "fTrsf $ WT, iiHT and j f%A, ftlA, and W and W ; ATTST flT3“ 

* and flATS ; and *rr*W?T, and j with many others. 

oo ^ * * 


Y 
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Two explanations suggest themselves for this state of things. In the 
ease of alterations which affect the metrical quantity of the syllable, we 
may suspect that they had been made metri causa, as is customary in Hindi 
poetry ; and in those which do not affect the quantity, wo can often see 
various forms of the same word in successive stages of phonetic corruption. 

But those two explanations do not account for every change, nor is all 
yet explained, even if we add the ignorance or carelessness of copyists. 
Moreover, we arc led to be very shy about using the metri causa argument 
from observing the extreme laxity of the poet in this respect. Looking .at 
his metres simply according to the name they bear, we may divide them into 
three classes : 

1st. Those identical with Sanskrit metres. 

2nd. Those peculiar to the poet. 

3rd. Those identical with modern metres. 

Leaving out the second as indeterminable at present, if we take the 
first and third wo find Unit by no process can we make them scan. We 
may indulge to the full in the liberty of inserting or omitting the unwritten 
short a, we may pronounce diphthongs as one, two, or three syllables, 
hut not even thus can some of the lines be brought to accord uitli the scale. 
Sometimes ten lines will scan quite accurately, and the eleventh be all 
wrong. The bards of the present day call Chand’s style the ‘ (tin gal hhahha ,’ 
as contrasted with ‘ ping al hhdkhdf or verse constructed according to strict 
rules of prosody. It must be remembered that many of these poems were 
impromptu productions, and most, if not all, were written to be sung, and 
any deficiency of syllables could be covered by prolonging one sound over two 
or three notes, as often happens in English songs, or on the other hand two 
or more syllables could be sung to one note as in our chanting. Where so 
much license exists, we cannot use the metrical argument except with great 
caution. * 

We are, therefore, driven back to the conclusion that in Chand’s time 
the form of words and their pronunciation was extremely unfixed. This 
is probablc from historical considerations also ; and the use of the conclusion 
itself to us in our present enquiry is that it removes out of the way the 
necessity of attempting to establish a fixed set of forms for words and 
inflexions. We take all Chand’s words for the present as they stand, wo 
take each word in four or five different forms if need be, and do not trouble 
mirselves to find out which is the right form lor Chand’s period, simply 
because we do not believe there was any right form, any one form, that is, 
more used and more generally accepted than any other. In fact, wo 
* Since writing the above, I have beon informed by Dr. Ilocrnlo that he doos not 
find Chand’s metros so irregular as tlio bards report, but tho learned professor allows 
himself to alter the spoiling of the text to bring tho words into agreement with tho 
metres, a practice which seems somewhat premature. 
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recognize the thoroughly transitional character of the language we have 
to deal with. 

The second obstruction to be removed is that of texts ; so far as T have 
seen, the MSS. at present available, some five in all, have all been copied 
from the same original text, and servilely repeat the old mistakes. Where 
they differ from one another, we can generally detect merely an additional 
error of tho copyist. It is not necessary therefore to enter upon a detailed 
collation of texts, such a process would not lead to our finding out or 
establishing one settled and correct reading. Sometimes for thousands of 
lines together, there is not the divergence of a single letter between the 
whole five MSS., the same obvious errors being faithfully repeated by all. 
Historically the Baidla MS. has the best right to be considered the 
representative of the original text. Tod’s and Caulfields’ MSS. belonging 
to the lioyal Asiatic Society, were made for the officers whose names they 
hear in the second decade of the present century, as stated in the colophon 
to each, though it is not stated from what older MS. they were copied. The 
Bodleian has no colophon, but agrees, as far as I was able to compare it, 
with Tod’s. The Agra which is the worst, and most carelessly written of 
all, is also from the same origin, with a great many extra blunders of its 
own. I do not know from what source the translations lately print jd in 
the 1 Indian Antiquary’ arc derived, hut from the absence of proper arrange- 
ment and tho scanty nature of many of the extracts, it Is probable that the 
MS. was not a perfect one. As to the many imperfect scraps which may be 
found here and there in the libraries of native princes, they are so 
fragmentary and so interspersed with matter which Chand never wrote, and 
their language has often been so obviously modernized, that it will be wiser 
to disregard them altogether, classing them under the head of “ pseudo- 
Chand fragments,” and sticking to the few complete copies which are 
accessible. For working purposes, Dr. Hocrnlc and myself arc taking Tod’s 
as our basis, occasionally assisted by the Baidla and Agra. Caulfield's and 
the Bodleian being locked up in English libraries cannot be used. 

Taking then the work as it stands, and not troubling ourselves in our 
present initiatory stage with either spelling or text, the following notes may 
ho found useful to start with, though many of them may have to be modified 
as we learn more about our subject. For it must be steadily borne in mind 
that wc are only at the beginning of the battle, and have no predecessors in 
the field, of whose labours wc can avail ourselves. Every tiling hereinafter 
stated, is therefore tentative, and, pro liac vice only, dogmatizing would be 
premature. Moreover, Chand is the earliest poet in the language, and wc 
can therefore illustrate him only by bis successors ; his relations* to those who 
went before him are absolutely indeterminable for the present, and will 
probably long remain obscure. 
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The pronoun as the oldest and most characteristic part of the language 
may be taken first. The forms observable approach very closely to those in 
use in all the Hindi poets down to a late date, the pronoun being peculiarly 
tenacious of its ancient forms. 

Both in the noun and pronoun, the synthetical process has been to a 
great extent rejected, while the analytical is as yet in an imperfect state of 
development. Thus, three states or forms of the singular, and three of the 
plural, may be detected in the pronoun : first, the direct or simple form, 
used for the nominative : second, the oblique, used for all cases, sometimes 
with the addition of post-positions as Iff, if, etc., but more often 
without any distinguishing mark : thirdly, a special form for the genitive. 

The pronouns of the first, second, and third persons are exactly parallel, 
the first being modifications of a theme mo, the second of to, and the third 
of td (yd and vd). 

It will perhaps be useful in a little known author like Chand to give 
rather copious illustrations of each form first, and then to tabulate the 
results at the end. 

The commonest form for the nominative of the first person is ^f. This 
is derived from the Skr. *W^by rejection of the ^ and resolution of the final 
m into its compound elements, as in «nfa = 1 srpFT (sec my Comp. Gram., Yol. 
I, p. 251). One example may suffice for this very frequent form. 

m % ii 

Then I quit the body (i. e., kill myself) I. 157. 2.* 

Dilfering only by the omission of one of the top strokes and therefore to 
be regarded more as a variation in writing than as a separate form is %f, as 

^Tcr ii 

I am (constantly) hearing all that, 0 mother. I. ICO. 4. 

sttP* totst sfrlf ii 

I knowing science tell this to thee. III. 27. 50. 

The form Ii often written ^ and so hardly to be distinguished from the 
post-position * in,’ occurs in a few passages, as 

* fair sifa qftir 

Trfar ^TJT Ii* rpq ^iT II 

I heard the Shah had deprived (him) of eyes. 

Abandoning food I practised austerities and penance. LXV. 110, 17-18 

In these lines, and wherever else it occurs, Ii* is used before the past 
tense of an active verb, showing that it was still regarded as an instrumental, 
as it is by origin from the instr. of Sanskr. iHJT., Prak. ir and m;. Chand 
I believe wrgto simply as in Marathi ift ; the anunasika is a modern 

* The Homan numeral indicates tho Book of Cliaud’s poem, tho first Arabic 
numeral, the canto or poom (Kavitt), the second tho line. Tho numbering follows my 
list in J. A. S B., Vol xli , p. 204. 
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addition, so is the use of If as a nominative, and the modem fashion of 
saying If y is founded upon ignorance of the true nature of the word and 
contains the instrumental twice over. 

For yTfy, commonest of the oblique forms, innumerable examples may 
be found. Two may suffice, as the form is also in use in mediaeval Hindi, 
down to the seventeenth century at least. 

n 1, 192. 2. 

The lord of Mohini (Durga) hath said to me. • 
yyt yrfy yiy firm nyyiy ■ lxiv, 3GG. 9. 

There is no business for me in my father’s palace. 

( i . e What have I to do with it ?) 

It is apparently Cl land’s idea of metre, for he has some ideas on the 
subject, that leads him to shorten this form constantly into yfy, as : 
sTT ^ '^T 1, 170. 2. 

If piiundha shall swallow me. 

.pi ^rfji mz ?r*r n 

rff ^rfil -flfy JITfT II 

sh ^rfji srft ii wr ®r 11 1. 27G. 1-4. 

Till then pain and poverty (were in my) body. 

Till then my limbs were light ; (i. e., mean, contemptible). 
As long as I came not (to thee), 

And worshipped at thy feet. 

The final short i is sometimes omitted, as 

yy sww *y yy ii 1. 179. 2. # 

This opinion seems (right) to me. 

Commoner than any except mold is the form yT, used for all cases, some- 
times with, but oftener without, post-positions, as 
fyy yT 'ire II I. IBS. 11. 

How shall there be salvation for me. 

fsrf% yah yy 11 1. 49. 9. 

He who killed the snake (on) my father’s neck. 

w ^nfy yfiwr *ptfy 11 ) VI 18 . lm2 

my yiy yT ii ) 

Bhat by caste, king of poets. 

Lord ! my name (is) Chand. 

yyt ^fy yT ^ s 11 1 - 160 . l. 

Having thus said for me you find fear. 

(i. e., You put fear into mind). 

sit in it my y yyi ii 1. 157. l. 

If you do not speak the truth to me. 

Instances of the form yyr arc also frequent. 
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** tw f<nr « 1. 279. l. 

This land (was) my father’s and my ancestors . 

<3q*jT [| 

snrf^ *nr « 1. 147. 3, 4. 

Who (am I), from what race sprung 
Tell thou to me, () mother. 

Instances of WT arc as follows : 

wt qtwz; w ii I. loo. 2. 

You have no pity on me. 

(Lit. Of me any pity not comes.) 

WW ^TrT WK II 

Seven brothers of mine are slain. Y. 01. 3. 

II (*. c. 

This is my petition. I. 228. 2. 

For the nominative plural WW is universal ; 

WW gw ^55 faww II 

We (and) you had never strife, I. 210. 29. 

WW ?:f% S«T || 

We and you (have) business (on) this field to-day. Tb. 31. 
The oblique form is and the genitive WW 1 XT °\ 

Alha, hear my word. XX L 115. 2. 

The nom. is used when we must translate by a genitive or other oblique 
case, as in WW the -day of the death of me. I. 210 . 27. It is a 

nom. again in 

W* W* WTWt *J«ns || 

Quoth Kanh, honorable (are) we all. VI. 82. 1. 

The post-positions arc affixed as in the modern language WW WT, etc. 
For the second person the singular nom. 7^ has been quoted above, as 
also the plural nom. gw 5 the former lias an emphatic form as in the hymn 
to Bliavani — 

gwt *TT 5lTW<ft*i II 

g^ft snr*TT ll 

Thou art Ganga Godavari, Gomati, 

Thou, Narbada, Jamuna, Saraswati. LXY. 1G. 

And so on through some forty lines. In the following, however, we 
have the oblique form : the only difference is the absence of the anunasika. 
The i is lengthened metri gratia ; 

WW W&l II gft WTW WT^III 
Before all affairs. Thy name is affixed. 

Hymn to Ganesha, I. 2G. 2G. 
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KJ I ^ I || U | VJ | || 

Sabai Kajja aggai tuhi nama laggai, 

The regular form for the oblique is, as might be expected, 5lf% ; 

II I. 102. 4. 

Sambliu is pleased with thee = 5*®). 

Shortened to gf%, as in II I. 00. 1. 

If there were not a curse 011 thee. 

Or to ?rb as 

%fo* fiT cTTrT II I. 250. 1. 

Hearing (this) word, thy father. 

Parallel to the first person, occurs rpfi, ^5!T3 II Let me tell 
the tale to thee. LXV. 311. 

There is also the Prakritic form in II Thy 

sons and grandsons from the wombs of thy wives. I. 280. 3., and 
II Say that the strength of thy arm is wonderful. 

LXV. 325. 8. 

The oblique form of the plural is and of constant occurrence. 

^ V* II 

I ask one son of thee. I. 88. 3. 

t far Q*fo wfatf II 

^ fox ^fdrr 11 

Either I will yield my head to thee, 

Or 1 will put the umbrella over my head. I. 279. 3, 4. 

(i. <?., I will conquer thee, or die,) 

The post-positions are used with as qrj, gu ^rf, etc. 

For the third person we have a definite personal pronoun $T, as well as 
the two demonstratives and <3^ = this, that, with their respective 
formations. 

‘ this’ is found repeatedly ^ STT7HT II To me this future 
appears clear. I. 28. 2. 

The oblique form is fox ^TTCTll To complete this 

(is) a work determined on. I. 87. 6. 

I am disposed to see a shortened form in the line 

V (*1T) fo* tT fort II 

This was his thought and my thought. I. 251. 4. 

Both the, nom. plural of and an emphatic singular of p? arc 
contrasted in the following : 

S ^ 11 w 5 * 5 11 

They ply their swords, He catching (them) in his mouth breaks 
(them). I. 254. 5, G. 

In order not to prolong this section too far, I will now merely give the 
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scheme of the pronouns as far as I have found them, or can construct them 
from analogy. The latter are in brackets. 

1st Person. 2nd Person. 

Sing. Norn. §f, %f 

Oblique wft, 5 t, l}*? ^Tft, gft, ^T, g*l 

Genitive %, and # ft # T g*T, m, ®ft ®T. 

Plur. Nom. giT occasionally in Giitha g*i 

Oblique . g??f% 

Genitive [g**TTT] g*** ®ft 

3rd Person. 

Sing. Nom. %T. ho this that ^ 

Obi. HTf%, WT *Tf%, *T *Tft. *T 

Gen. cTT *?T etc. *T*rr etc. *T*fT etc. 

PI. Nom. ^ 

Obi. faft, f?r^, fir* [^fV|^r. 

Gen. fir* ** ItT [^w] 

Vfi fg is shortened into fir^t, and thus corresponds with f%f% (pi. fi*f* and 
fi**) from ^rT. 

The interrogative is or ^T, oblique firfft, pi. far*. Of other forms 
may be cited far**T and its series, also ^f*r and its scries shortened at 
times to fi|r%T, fi**T etc. A curious double form occurs in the lines 
^ II 

*Tf* *r* *r II 
He of whom there is no body, 

Him in what way can one catch ? I. 161. 8. 

I suspect I? here to be a relic of the verb kar, as in the same passage 
occurs the phrase 

ftr*r ft* U 

err^f *ft ii 

Where the sight does not penetrate 
There in what way can one see ? ib. 4. 

It would mean in full ‘ how having done ? in what manner having 
acted.* The oblique form of the plural is used adverbially for * how ?,* and 
takes anuswara as in the first of the two last quoted instances. In the 
following it stands alone — 

^ frtf sr* H 1. 154. 4. 

How did Sarang Be make war ? 

For fairpr i and its series we have also ifl*T and the rest. 

*r* ft* *TT H 

** ^T** *1* II I. 162. 3-4. 

How many men, and Rajarshis, 

Have there been (and) gods and demons of you. 
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Cliand’s noun is rather a formless affair, as might have been expected, 
not only from the age in which lie wrote, but from the style common to all 
those most obscure and difficult of writers, the Hindi poets. Like them, lie 
loves to string together crude nouns, and leaves the reader to construct 
sentences out of them by mentally supplying the needful case-signs. This 
he does not merely in his rhapsodies where perhaps no very definite meaning 
is to be expected, but even in his narrative portions. Thus in the very first 
stanza 

(Literally) Firm. Going Living being. Life. Possessing quali- 
ties of sandal- wood. 

All which may be put together into a sentence as the reader Jikes ; 
or again — 

mq ^cfsr ^ 

Kali (yuga). Heroes. Heroes. Well. Strife. 

King. Brahmin. Neck. Bind. 

Other instances afford a clue by some verbal form, or by the context ; as 

To all men anxiety arose. I. 111). 2. 
for srarftr ; 

^ ^ n 

By service much wealth is gained. I. 262. 8. 
which may be rendered in Mod. Hindi thus 3 3TF ^TO*r%«TT%- 

r TM II 

The clarbfir became like a tank full of blood as water. V. 37. 1. 

In full thus— fTW V8T ^JT RT^ft %. 

The case-signs, however, are fully and freely used when the metre allows, 
and I shall now give instances of their use, exhibiting the more ancient as 
well as the transitional forms, and tlioso which are identical in form with 
the modern post-position. 

The objective case, including both dative and accusative, is indicated by 
the preposition, concerning whose origin I reserve my opinion for the 
present, Variant forms are ^f, from the last of which by 

dropping the anuswara comes the modern s&T. 

am ^ ^6 H 

He seeks one of you. I. 88. 9. 

* Provisionally, Trumpp’s thoory of iho origin of this form from resulting 
from by aspiration of tlio rf owing to elision of tho ri, may bo accopted, but there 
are difficulties even in this theory. (See his Sindlii Gram. p. 115). Caldwell's con- 
nection of this form with tho Dravidian ku (fcfeu) must in any case bo regarded as 
finally exploded and no longer tenable. 

22 
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TO II 

ifs to to II 

At morning time the hero to Brahmans 

Dividing with his own hand gave (gifts) VII. 5. 3-4. 

totw tow to ii 

Having made obeisance to all. VI. 38. 2. 

-s * 

Another instance was quoted a while back under The u is leng- 
thened rnetri gratia in 

fireftcrer ww ws to? n w '(frwr^r ^rrc: r? 11 

For the war with Prithiraj at Mahoba Parimal has summoned us, XXI. 
84. 6. 

The other forms are too common to need quotation. 

Under the head of ablative, come several post-positions. TO is the 
older form from which come the forms wf, WT and § ; thus — 

TO ^JjrT SlftKITST TO II 

Says the messenger to Prithiraj. XIII. 16. 1. 

Jn Mod. Hindi, verbs of speaking take ij; the original meaning of 
which is shown by its derivation from TO to be c with,’ though in modern 
times often used in the sense of 4 from ;’ for which latter the proper word is 
W or if to be noticed presently. Instances of occur frequently, one has 
been given above, another one of to is TO TO TO, ‘ says the wife to her 
husband,’ I. 7. 1., where to precedes the noun ; as it stands we should 
understand it to mean 4 says the husband to the wife,’ there i3, however, no 
doubt from the context that it is Chand’s wife who speaks to him, not he 
to her. The use of the particle before the noun, shews that it had not yet 
thoroughly sunk into a post-position, but is still used as a conjunction, as in 
Sanskrit. 

tjft with forms tTC, xjf, and xj is used as in ordinary old Hindi. 

■§, mostly with abnormal anuswar is I take it from 7?t, (just as $ 
from WT or wt) a regular ablative termination in Prakrit, from the Sanskrit 
adverbial ablative in TO, as xfTTOW , from a village, though it has become 
severed from the noun and is treated as a post-position. Instances are 
WT t W ^3TOT II 

Prom his race sprung. I. 164. 1. 

TOf TO if TO II 

Say ye, (and) I make him destroyed from life. I. 178. 21. 
(i: e ., If you give the order, I will kill him.) 

For the locative, we find the many-formed post-position represented in 
modern times by % In its earliest form it is TOJ, then dropping the e, qiq, 
TOW ^ TO TO II 

Immortal dwelling among mortal. I. 3. 8. 
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*nf% q^r we( h 

Having spoken this speech, he came amongst the army. XXI. 
10. 17. 

Next comes the solution of the semivowel into its vowel, giving qfV, 
qaiTT 3 <Tt=T qT qT qfa || 

Thousands three fell on earth. XXI. 7. 59. 

Sometimes written flfV, when a long syllable is required, 
wfiRtq *£ W* II 

The witch went among the queens. I. 178. 9. 

(XTfjpft for KHft like qfjTqTfT for q^rsr and ^jnjj for ^TTWT) 

The natural transition from q -{- q into V: (see my Comp. Grammar, p. 
32(>.) gives the form qfqi — 

uf<* for II 

Fell headlong into the bottomless pit. I. 79. 10. 

(qqq a form of 3 sing. pret. for from qjq and therefore meaning 

“ was set free,’* in combination with qT*TT = q^«n 1 to fall/ it means * was 
set free falling/ i. e., ‘ fell unrestrainedly or headlong.’) 

Final short vowels arc of very little account in Hindi, and are omitted 
or inserted at will. Thus forms qfqj and q*3tf, with inorganic anus w lira, 
and in the former with lengthening of the vowel, occur. 

^qqTJT Jiq II 

They themselves went into the garden. XXI. 5. 6. 

(^qqui a curious combination of ^q with £lj, after the fashion of ^qqq). 
■ir XTsnr qrqq q* qqrqr ii 
W hat king, in what land ? XXVI. 18. <L. 

The metro is Gatha which accounts for the Sanskritisms. Chand always 
puts an anuswara to the last syllable’ qf his words when writing Gatha, 
he seems to be under the impression that by so doing, he is making them 
into Sanskrit ! In the next line we get , 
q^qT qqr n 
In wealthy Ujjain. 

(q^qx = abounding in wealth). I. have seen also frequently 
qq^and qqf, but have lost the references to them in my notes. A lengthened 
or secondary form qqnT is also in use with the more* definite meaning of 
“ hi the midst of.” 

qx qrft qr*!T JIT II 
qrrJiqr qre qqrrc ii 

Men and women cast aside shame 

In the midst of the month of Pliagun. XXIII. 1. 4. 

Alluding to the Holi festival. 

^ mire II and =j^). 
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Having received the news she arrived in the midst of the 
city. I. 178. 4. 

The enemy fled into the hills and forests. I. 206. 38. 

A step further brings to the rejection of the organic portion of the as- 
pirated letter, leaving only we thus account for the form ?rf%, which is 
extremely common. 

i| 

n 

Putting musk into lamp black 

The queen streaks her eyes for ornament. (Gatha) I. 20. 1. 
(T^cT from line). 

f^T SPTfa ^7 TT II 

^fc i ii 

A period of seven days is ample time, 

Hari can save in a single instant. I. 60. 12. 

The post-position is here affixed to the genitive as indicated by 3T, 
see further on under that case. 

*?f% xTCfT Ml 

Grazing in Jharkhand. I. 61. 3. 

It is lengthened to irpit — 

^fcT *g<TfrT TTrff || 

Seeing the king sitting in sleep. I. 191. 4. 

<f*jr ’nt *ir*t ii 

The hero Jalhan was smitten and fell on the ground. XXI. 
264. 20. 

And if I am right in my translation, still further to — 

ftpq *i%' n 

•srre *r II 

(If her) husband die in battle, 

The wife does not become a Sati, XXI. 175. 1. 

Lastly, we have the ordinary modern form ii, the anuswara of which is, 
as so often the case in Hindi, a mere inorganic accretion. 

f*Pi N ftTOT | 3^T II 

TS^TTft Pfr^r I 'ST^ir 5? II 

The wife who survives when her husband dies, and hopes for 
progeny, 

That woman certainly makes her abode in the great hell 
XXL 174. * ^ 

1 suspect the whole of this verse to be a modem interpolation. The 
style and versification arc too regular for Chand, and the sentiment is 
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repeated from the preceding lines which are more rugged and Chandesque 

firro wrc n 

fq^Irtvorf^niTWTT^ n 

77 is, however, found in many passages where there is no reason for 
suspicion. 

wrwsfl *nn; w*ir n 

In one month he established a city. I. 218. 3. 

^ 4^ * to *n^T u 

lie brought down his sword on the shoulder of strong Kanh. 

XXI. 2G4. 24. 

Of the instrumental case indicated by ^ as wo have it in modern times, 
I cannot point to any clear instance. When we come to treat of the verb, 
the construction involving this case will be illustrated. 

There remains only the genitive, and this is indicated by the particles 
Iff, % or 3r, and as in ordinary Hindi. Sometimes shortened to as 
in one instance quoted above. Two passages may be noted in which the 
older form which has been recently brought to light by Dr. 

Hoernle, seems to be found." The first is that in the nineteenth (now 20th) 
book, in whiolx I formerly saw a pret. of a verb sfcsrr. This view must now 
be given up, and the passage translated differently ; it is a very obscure 
passage, however, and I now only give a tentative rendering. It is the rout 
of Shihabuddin’s army by Prithiraj. 

Xir star 5fT3?rsr #rr 11 
ssffa farcer fqit ii 

Blind (from flowing of blood) ran the elephant of the Chauhan, 

Making a circle he surrounded on all four sides. XX. 141. 7-8. 

The other passage is at the meeting of the armies before Malioba. 

^rif II 

iiXXI. 29. 9-10. 

in Chand and in other bards, ' though plural in form, is always 
treated as a feminine singular. 

The kettle drum made a noise, the army turned, 

The sight of the Chauhan was separated from view. 

That is, the two armies lost sight of each other, probably from the 
dust they raised. It will bo observed that in the first quotation agrees 
with the masc. TOT, and in the second with the fern. so that we have 
so far confirmation of Dr. Hoemle’s theory. I have traced forms and 

as well as in the cognate languages. From the vast ocean of Chand 
fresh examples will probably bo fished up, as we get to know more about it ; 
at present I have only these two instances in my note book. 
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With regard to the modification of the base in nouns nothing noticeable 
is to he found, except that Chand occasionally uses the nom. or direct form 
of bases in d before the post-position, as 

TTSf TS *fall 

The king came into his tent. I. 193. 2. 

Where we should expect ; and again 

firfa SfTOT I to *TTf% ^TJTH 
At that time came somehow into the tent a snake. I. 243 4. 

Instances of this practice may be found in Tulsi Das and later poets, 
and in the tika to the Bhaktamala, and it is universal in Bengali. 

There is a curious word in two or three forms, as usual with Chand’s 
words, about which there is some obscurity. It is or ;grr and must, it 
appears to me, he translated “ from though it looks at times like an , 
imperfect of the verb %,«in which case I take it to be one step in the process 
by which wo get to ^T, which will be noticed under the verb. I give the 
examples I have noted. In the first, Bisal De is asking his minister about 
the shrine of Gokaran which he wishes to visit. 

'QViVK ^rT II 

w'wr n 

How far (is it) from Ajmer ? * 

In two days easily one arrives. I. 178, 47. 

Here, by the bye, is w«S which I wanted a while ago. When Bisal gets 
to Gokaran he meets a Siddha who asks him where lie comes from. 

faw farf? ii 

%tw Sttw wm it 
Tfa wr? sw ii 
* wrnr I. 184. 

Saitli the Sidha/row what city, 

What family, what name ? 

Had jmu come hero on pilgrimage, 

Or (have you) further on any business ? 

* In the first line must be <c from,” but in the third line is pi. of 

= WT. In the next passage the doubt is still greater, and the whole 
passage is a peculiarly crabbed one. 

Tfa Twwra*i ii 
wrfW *Kf*r v ** n 
wfw wm % ii 

■^ai wre » I. 48. 1-4. 

Here begins the Ilanuphal metre. 

In the Kali (Yug) heroes (had with) heroes strife, 
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Not together harmony or union, 

Brahmin was to -Brahmins cruel. 

i n^r is still used in Panjabi for “ with,” is still Marwari * wick- 
ed, cruel,” mod. Hindi Now in this passage may either be “ was,” 
or wo may render it “ from,” as “ Brahmin from Brahmins (was) averse, 
or cruel.” The meaning would more strictly bo * towards,* but in the mod. 
language % would be quite admissible. On the whole, though, I am in 
favour of regarding it as a verb in this passage. 

In those places where it is clearly a postposition, it may still bo derived 
from the root XT, and be analogous to the Bengali ‘ from,’ Marathi 

and comes from the Prakrit ablative plural ®WIT. 

The plural is formed by xfx, the final x of which is frequently omit- 
ted, and the plural itself is often represented by the. singular form. The 
practice of confounding the two numbers is as old as Chand, and probably, 
for all we know, older. Plural verbs are used with singular nouns, and 
feminine verbs with masculine nouns and vice versa, as in the line 
rm xrfx » 

Then all the women were assembled together. I. 178. 1. 

Where *nfx is plural in sense, though singular in form, while the verb 
is singular. 

11 

All the wives said. ib. 

Here again xiffT is fcm. pi. and the verb masc. sing., which arises from 
the instrumental construction. 

The bride made lamentation. I. 171. 2. 

III. 

The verb is modern in form, exhibiting the birth of the analytical sys- 
tem, as yet weak and uncertain, but already indicating the direction of its 
future development. 

The number of forms in use is few, and Chand seems to regard verbs 
as a superiluity in many instances, omitting them at will, and often substi- 
tuting for all forms of the verb what I may call the verbal crude form, pro- 
duced by adding a short i to the root. Though this form is strictly speak- 
ing that of the conjunctive participle “ having done,” and the like, yet there 
are countless passages 4n Chand whore it will not bear this meaning, but is 
a present, past, or future, as the context may require. For instance in 

n « 

€tjt trsTOif w xi w wi w I* 309. 
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Anal having come met (his) mother, having told and recited the 
whole affair, 

People and merchants having taken with (him), having gone colo- 
nized the land. 

All the forms in i as qrf* , ^PTT*;. 5JTT are true conjunctive parti- 
ciples, and the only finite verb in sense is and even that is a partici- 

ple in form agreeing with the fern, noun and postulating the instrumen- 
tal form of the agent. In modern Hindi we should have ^«T^T ^ vfiT 
On the other hand, however, we find the form in short ^ requiring a finite 
sense in the following : 

11 

Bisal the king arrays the umbrella over his head. I. 1GG. 1. 

If we translate “ having arrayed,” the sentence will be incomplete 
as there is no finite verb following. The explanation of this use of the ^ 
form is probably that it is a shortening of the ^ of the 3 pers., and in this 
place it would stand for The simple indef. present is the same in all 

the modern Aryan languages, and in Chand presents no peculiarities. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. VTT, ^ 

2 . 

3. 

It is unnecessary to quote examples for the regular verb ; the irregular 
verbs (to use a rather unscientific term) will be noticed presently. 

For the simple past the forms are participial and the same for all three 
persons on account of the implied or expressed instrumental construction. 

Singular. Plural. 

( masc. I ^fi 

1. 2. 3. ] 

(fern, ^ 

In the masc. sing, the final *1T is sometimes separated by a short a from 
the root, according to no rule apparently ; for in I. 170. 12 we find <f^f 

II * there a lion destroyed the bridegroom/ while in the very 
next line it is written fq?TTOT* As variants of the form in constant- 
ly occur those in where the has been softened to the palatal 

vowel and the vowel T hardened to its semivowel. Thus- 

WS II 

Looking looking down wandered the cow. I. 79. 9. 

In the same passage occur quoted above, and * she hoard* 

(root q^r). Instances *of the shorter form are 

ftrfV wtu n 

Again Alh& spoke in wrath. XXI. 109. 47. 

Also and many others. The form in is common in 

Tulsi Das. ■ 
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For the future where no very strong idea of futurity is implied, the 
indefinite present is used, as in HT Ijf * then I will quit tho body.’ 

But the ordinary form of the future is derivable directly from the second or 
periphrastic future of Sanskrit, as in *?farTT%, vftk <nf%, and in the third per- 
son postulates a non-classical form *if^rrTf%, for which in Sanskrit we have 
only without the substantive verb. The forms arc — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 

2 . 

3. «sr%% 

To be referred back to a Sanskrit senes, Singular .^'f%7nf^r 

5 Plural ^rf%rTT^R: [^P^Hrefifr], but in all eases with 

elision of the syllable rTT, so that we should imagine a form 

The terminations rest on the excessive corruption of the feeble verb 
so that becomes and then, by rejection of ^f, The 

resolution of H into its component parts, the labial and nasal, so frequently 
noticed in other instances, gives whence so that we have three words 
^t, one from a second from and a third from As a good 

instance of this verb in a transitional state the Marathi forms may bo ad- 
duced. 



Singular. 

Plural, 

1. 


Cw) 

2. 


^ tew) 

3. 

*IT% 

(sre'fir) 


In old Hindi also, as for instance in Kabir’s Ilamaini, occur the forms 
is’ and are,’ from which wc get ^ and ^ in mod, Hindi. 

It would lead me too far away from my present object, which is merely 
to illustrate Chand’ s forms, were I to work out all these processes hero. 1 
content myself therefore with merely noticing them, and pass on to give 
examples. Of the first person we have already had the instances 
‘ L will yield,’ as it were, from fut. of the causal of with 

and ‘ I will place.’ The third person, with which the second is 

identical in form, was shown in £ lie shall swallow ;’ for the first 

plural 

^fw%‘ ii 

tto *r *fT*j u 

We nobles all will fight, 

That the kingdom of the Chandel may not perish. XXI. 

94. 3-4. 

* Wo must tako tho full ancient forms assi f asmah, astha, and asanti , instead of 
the more modern classical Sanskrit forms, as the letters which have been dropped in 
tho latter aro phonetically necessary to produce tho Marathi, Hindi, and other words. 

23 AA 
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The infinitive or verbal noun has two forms, tlio abstract in an a, and 
the functional in iba. Of the former one instance out of many is 

jviw fir* **** fir^Tfi: 11 

Having plotted to stop (or the stopping of) his virility 
1.178.1. 

[q^T** = and with nominal inflexion, 

**r* 4 ff ii 

He made preparation for going. XX. 28. 4. 

ismvc It (W = 

In joining battle a terrible warrior. XX. 31. 5. 

The. functional form is of very common use, just as it is still in Gunwari 
Hindi, in Bengali, Oriya, and Gujrati. 

«TT II 

w to ii 

If any one made delay, - 

Then he came to strike him. I. 198. 7. 

'aft <afw Iri tot ii 

Rising up, ran to fight. I. 254. 7. 

The construction is strange, bnt not unknown to modern colloquial 
Hindi in 

JTTfT *T* fa"** II 

3* *T*<3 T* f*P**ll 

Through learning (it) from his mother Gauri 

Her son Anal learnt this. I. 258. 1-2. 

In modem Hindi, Jiff *T ** *T* ^ T *. 

The imperative exhibits the ordinary forms sing, and *TT plural, as 

wt: stub II 

Bard Jagnak, now go thou home. XX. 77. 1. 

Owing to the careless way in which i and u are mixed up, we have a 
form in f* — 

f**S JI**^t**f* II 

Say a good word about them. I. 9. 12. 

In two quotations above we have seen conversely and used 
as present indicatives, for and *TRf*. 

The present participle ends in at, as and in Gatha, as well 

as occasionally in other metres where a long syllable is wanted, in ant, as in 
T*fT, The feminine is in short i, as ^qfir, also of course i, as 

etc. 

The conjunctive participle in i has already been mentioned, its original 
full form is in iyai, from the locative of the part. pret. of Skr. Thus from 
we get (See Trumpp, on Adi Granth., J. R. A. S., Yol. V, p. 
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207. I see nothing in the extracts given by Trumpp in that article to 
justify his assertion that the language of the Granth is not Hindi, hut old 
Gurmukhi. It is a mistake, though common among Sikhs themselves, to 
apply the term Gurmukhi to the dialect of the Panjab, instead of tho variety 
of Dcvanagari in which it is written, sed hcec obiter .) 
wfa filTO Vfasrf wfw TO II 

Having subdued the rulers of the land with fire and sword. 
I. 206. 26. 

This is of course often also written with e, as XSftriJ, whence we get 
another of C hand’s confusions, as this form is also used for the respectful 
imperative, as in 

TO TO TOT5T tfTO «T II 

This destroyed science*do not listen to. I. 173. 9. 

One of the principal difficulties in Chand lies in his construction ; an 
abrupt and elliptical style is imposed on him by his rules, and lie makes it 
worse by trying to say too much at once. So that we have often to expand 
four of his words into twelve English, and his transitions are so rapid from 
one fact to another, that we are often landed quite in the middle of a fresh 
set of events before we are well quit of the old ones. 

The custom of constructing the past tense of transitive verbs with the 
instrumental of the agent with the post-position W, though identical in 
character with the Sanskrit construction, as in TO is yet 

apparently in its present shape at least of modern origin. It is an obscure 
question what this w really is. That it is not derived from the TO of tho 
Sanskr. is pretty clear, W the older form, sometimes written •rrr> is a dative, 
and is, I believe, connected with the same root as the Marathi , Naipali 
and old Bengali ^rTfiT, whence also Marathi ^TT, the ordinary sign of the 
dative. It is difficult to decido exactly what Chand’s usage is in this 
respect. While in some cases the agent is in an oblique form, in others it 
is in the direct or nominative. 

The modem Aryan languages know of three constructions or prayogas. 
1. The Karta , or subjective, in which the verb agrees with its subject. 2. 
The Karma , or objective, in which it agrees with its object. 3. The Bhdva, 
impersonal, in which it agrees with neither. They may be thus illustrated 
in Latin. 

Karta — ille urbem condidit. 

Karma — ab illo urbs condita. 

Bhava — ab illo urbi conditum. 

These three constructions are seen in their full force in that most 
complicated of all the languages, Marathi, with its irritating three genders 
and old-world rubbish of that sort. Hindi is more enlightened and simpler. 
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It has the subjective construction for all tenses of the intransitive verb, and 
for all tenses of the transitive also, except the preterite in which it admits 
the objective construction, as ^TSTT ^ ^TrT also the impersonal as ?^TT W 
%T ^TT. In the former the verb agrees with the object, and in the 
latter is neuter and impersonal, Hindi having amalgamated the neuter with 
the masc., the verb has attained to the masc. form, though really neuter. 

Applying the above principles to Ohand, wc are struck in the first 
instance by the absence of ^ with the instrumental sense. For instance — 
siftKTST 3f«T 3ni 
srare f%cr ii 

Hearing it, the prince Prithiraj 

Himself invited them kindly. V. 13. 3. 

Here if we arc to sec in this our modern friend, the object not being 
noted, but being understood as living beings, wc should according to rule 
expect and the sentence would .run inordinary Hindi 

^TT*IT, in other words, the construction would be the impersonal one, the 
verb would he singular (masc.), unless it be that the verb is here put in the 
plural out of respect. This instance, however, seems at present quite 
exceptional, more usually the agent is in the oblicpie crude form, and both 
the objective and impersonal constructions arc used ; a good example of the 
former is 

fipT Tx^T ^ II 

lie protected the Brahmans. I. 130. 1. 

Where the verb agrees with the object ralcM , and the agent is in the 
crude oblique which may he any case we like to call it ; again 

f«rfV li 

Who arranged heaven, earth, the seven hells. T. 11. 11. 

The various nouns agree with the verb in the neuter pi. and the 
agent is again singular oblique. On the other hand, wc have the direct or 
subjective construction in 

** 1 I W TW || 

sr f^r *r*r 11 

Ten times the king asked 

The Brahman gave no answer (in the) matter. I. 48. 23-24. 

And as a remarkable instance of Chand’s indifference to the subject wc 
have in one line (I. 49. 9.) ‘ he who killed the snake,’ and the 

next line #r ^P*T, with the direct construction. It is perhaps too early 
to lay down rules for Chand yet, but it may be hinted that in common with 
many of his successors in Indian poetry, be generally uses the subjective 
construction when the agent is a noun, and occasionally the objective or 
impersonal when the agent is a pronoun, and even in that case he is careless 
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and quite as likely to use one as the other. As far as I have gone, I have met 
very few instances of the use of the post-position and several of tlioso 
seem doubtful. 

Olio example is 

sroxqffi sfaTTST if \\ 

firftr fw w 

U ii 

fW*t? ii 

In his 3 'outh to Prithiraj 

In a dream at night (came) a sign : 

Having taken Juginipur (Delhi) 

TTc put the til ah (of sovereignty) on his brow. III. 3. 1-1. 
Here it is clearly a dative. 

With regard to the irregular verbs, or to speak more correctly, those 
which still retain traces of the older synthetical organization, the array of 
forms is rather varied. Some few well-worked verbs differ from their fellows 
in this respect that, whereas the latter have taken from the Sanskr. or Prakr. 
only the root, or some one form on which they have built up their modern 
verb with all its varied tenses, these verbs of the older creation adhere more 
closely to the Prakrit and take their preterite from its preterite and some of 
their other forms from those of the corresponding tense in Prakrit. Thus 
makes its past tense f^T, from f^TTT, for ^tT ; also ^l«rr from f^T. and 
from f^T, all three Prakr. forms. Of the three the commonest perhaps 
is ^t«TT ; to which rhyme from ^T^TT, and ^fliTT from %*TT. In one or 

two passages occurs a form tffar, which I have rendered “ filled,” supposing 
it to be from OT«rT on the analogy of ^T«TT. In the cases of 5$T«TT and %*TT, 
Chand has also the preterites and fV^TT, ^*1T, hut not f%^T, the cause 
of which will he explained below. The three words ^*TT, aSt*TT, and are 
often shorn of their last syllable especially at the end of a line, as 
rT^T ^ II 

He performed there the ceremony of hanaJctuld. VIII. 5. 2. 

• To which rhymes 

Mft ^ II 

Dividing, with his own hand gave. ib. 4. 

II 

Parimal gave the order for war. XXI. 5. 32. 

^ sthj warn ii 
jjto ^ ti 

Having gone ten kos he made a halt, 

The villages, towns and cities between ho plundered. 208. 9-10. 
It is one of Chand’s favourite rhymes, and in all these cases the subject 
of verbs is a nom. masc. sing. Of the full forms, the following are examples : 
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II 

3* tW f«s*T 11 

•I 4i <3 <jl || 

wr ^»t*nr f%*r n 

Concerning the translation of this passage there may ho some doubt ; 
literally it is easy enough, as the meaning of each individual word is well 
known, hut how to put them together so as to make consecutive sentences is 
a difficulty ; “ Anangpal — daughter — beautiful (or, taking su as an exple- 
tive, ‘ delight’) 

Son — wish — fruit — gave. 

Cocoanut — fruit — good fruit. 

Spell (in antra) — beginning — made. 

It probably means that Anangpal had a daughter whoso desire for a 
son bore fruit (to wit by the birth of Prithir£j), the fruit of the cocoanut is 
the emblem of marriage, and he or she, commenced some spells, why or 
wherefore non liquet. It is a fair specimen of Chand’s enigmatical style. 

W W 3 H 

figln <*fc n 

Good speed the Cliandcl made, 

(Saying) “ Parimal hath written this” gave it into his hand* 
XXI. 124. 4. 

Of the forms and the following instances have been noted : 

Dhundha the king gave a blessing. I. 305. 1. 

*f*n:T3r cTTf% » 

Prithiraj gave him two provinces. I. 307. 01. 

Here the final syllable is cut off to rhyme with sifinr in the next line. 
<pft Jpr II ^T«T *T*T TRT II 

vm Win 1WX II *PT wfif mfkl II 

(For) joy (of his) (laughter’s (having a) son, gifts and honours 
many he gave, 

House to house singing songs of joy, like a serpent finding a 
jewel in the forest (?). 

The past tense arises from the fact that the verb lend in Hindi 

is derived from the Skr. through forms and and the pp. 

in Skr. is whence H. Although in Hindi the number of verbs of 

this class, those namely which form their present from one part of a Sanskr. 
verb, and their preterite from another, is so small that they have been classed 
as irregular, yet in the other cognate languages, notably in Sindhi and 
Gujarati, the number is very large ; for instance Sindhi to take (H. 
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§5TT) makes its pp. ^P*T, i. e. (See Trumpp’s Sindhi Gr. p. 272, and 
my Comp. Gram. p. 138.) 

I have also noted an instance in which the H under the influence of the 
adjacent palatal vowel changes into 3T (asr) — 
wre II 

'suK* *r ii 

Carts and boats he went and stopped. 

Ala and Udil ho allowed not to alight. XXI. 86. 1-2. 

In Modern Hindi, f%*TF and 

Leaving for the present the further discussion of these verbs whose 
real nature seems not to have hitherto been clearly understood, I now 
proceed to draw out the manifold variations of the verb * to be,’ whether 
derived from the root or from ^ or (if it be so at all, which I much 

doubt in Hindi) from ^JT. 

Illustrations from Chand serve not only for his works, but in many 
cases also for old Hindi literature in general. Tulsi Das, Sur Das, Kesab 
Das, Kabir, aud others are all writers in virtually the same idiom, though 
Chand is older and more obscure than most of them, and has occasionally 
forms which have dropped out of use since his time. It will strike the 
reader, however, that Chand uses the same word in different stages of 
development according as it suits his purpose. In the case for instance of 
WJ, we have every stage from the pure Sanskrit down to the modem 
vernacular. In such cases it is generally the modem and later forms which 
agree, with those in use in the general run of Hindi poets. Tulsi Das, 
though, from his extensive popularity, ho is usually taken as the typical poet 
of mediooval Hindi, is not so really from a linguistic point of view. His 
language is very rustic, and seems, as Dr. Hoernle has remarked, to contain 
words and forms taken from all the provinces of Hindustan. Sur Das is 
much purer and more typical. The forms given below are not then all 
peculiar to Chand, but many of them he shares with his successors. 

The preterite, which for convenience sake I take first, as in a narrative 
poem like this, it naturally occurs oftencr than the other tenses, has three 
forms. 

1st form Sing. m. wjt, PI. M. 
f 

WT is very common, as in wm cTR** tisj ll 
Wroth was then the king. I. 4*8. 26. 

§f II 

Thus was the wonderful llishi. ib. 

II 

Anangpal became king. III. 17. 4. 
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It is contracted to ^T, in TTO ww II 

Hearing the news the king was perturbed in spirit. I. 172. 4. 
mj ii 

Laughter was in her mind, then pity came. III. 10. 4. 
Feminine as in ordinary mediaeval Hindi, as 

3** n 

IIow the former story was. III. 15. 2. 

Plural masc. w, as %r*r ^fTUT II 

The folk were harassed, wounded, and distressed. XXL 5. 5. 
Of the fern, pi., I have no examples. In «ni •rrf’T |l 

quoted above, it may perhaps be that a fern. pi. is meant and the anuswara 
lias been omitted by the copyist. 

The second form is a57?T and ^?jt, plural of which I have already 
given instances. It is from this form (Skr. w«t) that I derive vjt, and not 
from ftsjFT. The u of 35rtT goes out in Gujarati etc., in which 

language the form *jfTC, the legitimate descendant of f^rr. stands in its proper 
place as the preterite of a verb T£f«r’ from parallel to which is Oriya fa^TT, 
preterite of ftp|T, side by side with from (w ). From the form ^r, 
by elision of ?f and coalition of the vowels (perhaps through a transitional 
form ^jt), comes the ordinary lirijbhasha form ^T, etc., and by another 
process the form became t|T, i. c. tho , for It to. The Hindi appears not 
to have retained any relics of the verb as a verb, though it has numerous 
nominal derivatives of it. 

Chand has yet another form of the preterite with short final not 
very uncommon in occurrence, as 

*?fir ^x s xm ^ infsr n 

^ xm ^T5i n 

Grieve not, but heed my spell 

Hiding has (ever) been the business of the doughty Ch&uhan. 
III. 27. 2G. 

Connected with which is the conjunctive participle in 

The marriage having taken place, the bridegroom went to the 
forest. 1. 170. 11. 

The present tense contains no peculiarities. %i * I am’ has been quoted, 
but I may mention that I have not yet come across the modern ^ “ is.” It 
seems to come from which is first split up into ^wf?T, then the rT is 
dropped leaving from which by change of ^ into XS and interpolating 
a second % we get Tulsi Das and Kabir’s form whence the transition 

is easy to i. e.> It docs not appear quite certain that all this process 
had been as yet gone through in Chand’s time, the cases where % occurs are 
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all explainable as futures like sjfira “ he will do,” “ he will fight,” and 

the like. ThuS is formed the future contracted into just as in the 

imperative ‘ let there be’ becomes 

ftnr totii 

Destruction shall be on their race. III. 29. 6. 

to tojt $ fafir fafa n 

All speaking said , 1 May there be success, success.’ I. 178. 12. 
Another form is 

• The Jadavani shall be with child. I. 24*9. 6. 
and the simpler form of the imperative is 

fapr vnr w m %r rrsfa ii (rnrfa = ?rfMt) 

Which bearing be thy nature purified, O lady. I. 14. 4. 

In the substantive verb the vague crude form in short i occurs 
constantly, as a present and as future as well as in its more correct sense 
of a conjunctive participle. It is one of the commonest words and forms in 
Chand and more than one illustration must therefore be given. 

There can be little doubt as to its future sense in the following ; — 

i 'trs ^ *rfrr ii 

In five days’ time he shall be lord of Delhi. III. 11. 4. 
Again a few lines later on 

*tt*r*?t sfirfinr ** i m ^ m tpt ii 

v| \J 

Of Jognagar (Delhi), sailli the astrologer, 

Shall be lord indeed Prithi Rao (Prithiraj). zb. 13. 3-4. 

Ami again— 1 ?r TSTOT II TO TT jJTOTTO II 

After the Tuar the Chahuvan, lastly shall be the Turk. ib. 26. 8. 

All these three are prophecies, and there can be no doubt about the 
future sense, in which case we may regard this form as shortened from the 
fuller Less distinct, and hovering round to a j>otential present are — 

TOT TT T<T TO II 

IIow may there be release from the curse for the hero. I. 58. 3. 
^ m TTH II 

If I were to boast, then there might be laughter. I. 11. ult. 
In the next quotation it must, I think, be regarded as distinct 
historical present — 

to to: to; qfg ii 

mv ^ *TT II 

11 

HHTOT toto tot ii XXI. 1. 1-4. 

Telleth Chand reciting a virtuous strophe, 
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That wrath and discord, 

(When twixt) Chahuvau and Chandel tribes 
Strife is engendered. 

So also in f tt tin 11 

The ear hearing it is broken. I. 159. 2. ■ 

II 

The rape of Sita, (which was) predestined, takes place. III. 

27. 34. 

In this latter case it may also be a preterite. Finally, as instances of 
its use in its more legitimate sense of a conjunctive participle, 

WST II 

Being pleased saith Sukdcv. I. GO. 10. 
sftfw fspr sine 11 
^ 'tit tt«r ii 

They who swayed having conquered the three worlds, 

They too have gone at last, being without profit. 111. 27. 

53, 54. 

(^T<3 = 

Of the present participle there are two forms gra'cT and ^TrT. 

Jjn 

fipnPc II 

Thy voice is a pleasing voice, laughing being prevented. I. 12.4. 
(/. <?., no one can laugh at you.) 

3^T %TfT v&n II 

The son being born she died. I. 170. 3. 

(/. e., she died in giving birth to the son.) 

Of the future participle ’%T«T^tk ‘ that which is to be,’ destiny, an 
illustration has just been given. Others are — 

?r *mnc ii 

Thou knowing somewhat of that which is to bo. XXI, 92. 2. 
And a few lines further on in a slightly different shape — 
y*r«rc II 

qrft *r ^ wq ii 

Vi 

Thus is written (as) about to bo 

The plan which A'llia has said. XXI. 94. 1, 2. 

Want of leisure prevents me at present from continuing these studies. 
I hope at a future time to supplement these remarks on the leading features 
of Chand’s style, by some further suggestions as to some of his more 
exceptional and unusual forms— many of which are puzzles of the most 
startling description. Perhaps the notes here given may be of use so far 
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as they go, and the copious quotations will illustrate many more points than 
those which they arc specially intended for. To those who approach Chand 
fortified by previous reading of the mediaeval Hindi poets, the majority of* 
the forms given above will be already to a great extent familiar, but to 
those who approach him from the direction of Sanskrit and Prakrit studies, 
his style will be absolutely unintelligible without some such clue as that, 
the outlines of which I have sketched in these notes. 


Further note on coins from Kausambhi — By The Honorable 
E. C. Bayley, C. S. I., C. S. 

Since writing on the two coins scut by Bdbu Sivaprasad from Kau- 
sauibhi, 4 1 have had the advantage of showing the coins themselves to Gen- 
eral Cunningham. He at once expressed his preference for reading the third 
letter of No. 2, as sa , instead of Sf ja. He said that he thought he had 
coins in his cabinet which would throw light on the matter. 

He has since found two of which he kindly allows me to make use. 
One of these is the exact duplicate of coin No. 2, but has only the latter 
half of the inscription perfect. The other coin is in better preservation ; its 
material is brass, and while it differs slightly in type, has the same legend 
as No. 2, but the third letter is unmistakably The whole of the letters 
on this coin are of a squarer type than those of my coin, so much so that 
the first letter might almost be read as “ baf if it were not for the clear 
shape of the letter on my coin. 

The total legend must, however, now be read as — 

^rf fir?r, “ tliaha sat a mita” 

“ The friend of the virtuous iconoclast” — • 

A reading which is a clear improvement on those previously suggested. 

Both of General Cunningham’s coins have the same reverse, a bull with 
the svastika over its hindquarters and standing in front of a Buddhist 
chaitya with Buddhist railing very clear, so that now there can hardly be 
any doubt of the Buddhist character of the legend. General Cunningham’s 
best coin has the symbol on the left of the obverse somewhat different from 
my coin, but it is not quite distinct enough for satisfactory recognition. 
General Cunningham says that one of the coins at least was procured • at 
Batesar, which is on the Jamuna, though at some distance above Kausam- 
bhi, from which place it may have possibly come. 

* Vide above, page 109. 
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Authorities for the History of the Portuguese in India . — By 
T. W. II. Toluout, B. C. S. 

The History of the Portuguese in India is a subject of considerable 
interest, though the attention given to it, of late years, by English orienta- 
lists is scant. As a contribution to the subject I submit a list of the authors 
whose works are most valuable. The list docs not profess to be exhaustive, 
but it will be found to embrace the most important sources of informa- 
tion. 

I limit the range of these authorities to the period between 1498, when 
Vasco da Gama discovered India, and 1603, when the capture of Cochin by 
the Dutch finally broke the power of the Portuguese, and established the 
supremacy of others in the East. During that period, the adventures of the 
Portuguese form a chapter of Universal History. In years subsequent to 
1663, the subject, though not devoid of incidents of gallantry and romance, 
dwindles to one of national rather than universal interest. 

As an introduction to the subject must be read Mr. Major’s interest- 
ing Life of Prince Henry the Navigator. This is founded chiefly on old Por- 
tuguese authorities, an account of whom is given in the preface ; but Mr. 
Major’s narrative is, to all appearance, so complete and accurate, that we may 
accept it, coupled with the well written summary by Barros, without consult- 
ing other authors. 

For our present purpose, research must begin where the main thread of 
Mr. Major’s work ends. Starting then from 1497, we have first — 

daBpar Correa. Lendas da India, 4 Vols., 4to. Correa is the oldest 
historian, and is by many considered the most reliable ; but, strange to say, his 
25 c o 
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history, though written in or about 1561, lay in manuscript till a few years 
ago, when it was printed by the Lisbon Academy. The publication was 
commenced in 1858 and concluded in 1861. Correa came to India in or 
about 1512, and served as Albuquerque's amanuensis. Ilisstay in India was 
not continuous, but it was at Goa that he ended his days. 

His history comprises the period from Vasco da Gama’s voyage in 1197 
to the Government of Jorge Cabral in 1550. The earlier portion is partly 
founded on the manuscript (now lost) of Joao Figueira, a priest who accom- 
panied Vasco da Gama. The hulk of the work from 1512 to 1550 has all 
the advantages of contemporary history by the pen of a truthful and intel- 
ligent writer. The work is illustrated with pictures of towns, and portraits 
of the Viceroys taken, I believe, from pen and ink sketches by Correa him- 
self. Most of the towns are fairly represented, though without accuracy of 
detail. For instance Aden, Iliu, and Colombo, as they appeared in the six- 
teenth century, can at once be identified by any one who has seen them as 
they are now. Correa has been termed the “ Polybius”. of Portuguese His- 
tory in India. Selections from his work, comprising the three voyages of 
Vasco da Gama, have been translated and published in Fnglish by the Hon. 
H. Stanley. 

J oao de Barros, the Livy of Portuguese History. His work, in four 
Decades, though somewhat later than the histories by Correa and Castauhe- 
da was, until the last few years, universally regarded as the standard authori- 
ty on the subject. The recent publication of Correa’s Lendas raises the 
question whether Correa or Barros should be followed where discrepancies 
exist (and in detail such discrepancies are numerous) ; upon the whole it 
seems likely that Barros will always hold his place in the opinion of his own 
countrymen as well as in that of foreigners as the chief of Portuguese His- 
torians. His style is admired, and he gives an interesting sketch of tho 
Portuguese discoveries prior to Vasco da Gama’s voyage, a necessary intro- 
duction, which Correa and Castanheda omit. Barros died in 1570. He never 
visited India, hut had special facilities for his study as an oflicial in the 
India Office at Lisbon. 

DiogodeCouto, the conti nuator of Joao de Barros. De Couto served 
in India, and though his portion of the History is not considered equal to 
that written by Barros, it is the host we have for the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. The fourth Decade by Barros comes down to the death of 
Nuno da Cunha in 1539, hut as this Decade had not appeared when De 
Couto commenced his continuation, he began twelve years earlier, bringing 
the continuation down to 1000. The joint History of Dc Barros and De 
Couto consists of twenty-four 8vo. Vols., there being for tho reason above 
stated a duplicate account of the twelve years comprised in the governments 
of Lopo Vaz de Sam pay o and Nuno da Cunha. 
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Castanheda. This historian came to India in 1528^tnd the eight 
hooks of his History were published between 1551 and 1561. They bring the 
narrative of Portuguese conquest down to the first siege of Diu in 1538, 
covering nearly the same period as l)c Barros. Castanheda intended to 
publish ten books, but the last two seem to have been suppressed, because 
they reflected on some of the grandees who had influence at Court. I can- 
not, however, say for certain that the last two books of Castanheda were 
never published. My own copy omits them, but from a list kindly given 
to me by Senhor da Cunha Kivara, Secretary to the Portuguese Government 
at Goa, it would appear that Castanheda’s history is brought down to 1550. 
Castanheda is said to have travelled all over Portuguese India, with the 
laudable desire of testing and correcting his history. 

M a f fei, Historia Indiearum, a Latin history, based I believe on 
Barros. It is in one volume comprising sixteen books. It ends with the 
death of King .John the Third in 1557, and is dedicated to Philip the Second. 
The author was a Jesuit ; and attached to his principal work arc four 
books of Epistohc Indie oc, selected letters from India, a very valuable 
appendix. 

S a n 11 o m a n o, a Benedictine monk, wrote a History of the same period 
in Spanish. 1 have not seen this work, but believe it is founded on MatTei 
and is inferior to the original. 

F a r i a y S o u s a. His History was published in both Portuguese and 
Spanish. It embraces a more extended period than any of the others, be- 
ginning with the early voyages of discovery, and ending in 1640, at the eve 
of the Revolution which restored Portuguese independence. An English 
translation from the Spanish was published in 1695, with a dedication to 
Catharine, Queen Dowager, Charles the Second’s widow. 

For the sixteenth century, Faria y Sousa is an inferior .authority to the 
earlier writers, but he is the one generally quoted by English authors, be- 
cause his account is the most complete as well as the most easily read. I 
am surprised that the Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta does not 
contain a copy of the translation. The copy of the original in the public 
library at Goa seems to be imperfect. Faria y Sousa gives a list of the 
books and manuscripts from which he collected his information. 

L a f i t a u, “ Histoire des Decouvertes des Portugais,” in French, 2 Yols. 
There is a copy in the public library at Pondicherry, but not, I think, in our 
own library at Calcutta. I have not read this work through, but from a 
cursory examination, it seems like most French Histories to be readable and 
interesting. Laiitau names the authors he has consulted, and brings his 
narrative down to the same time as Faria y Sousa. 

The above authors arc all professed historians, who treat their subject 
generally. But history is usually more indebted to particular accounts, 
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memoirs, and personal narratives than to prolonged chronicles which are 
necessarily themselves compilations. This is especially true of Portuguese 
History in India. Passing on then to “this class of authors we find — 

“ T h e R o t e i r o,” the account of Vasco da Gama's voyage, followed by 
Mr. Major in his Life of Prince Henry. I have not seen this, but it is -evi- 
dently a work of authority. 

The Commentaries of the groat Albuquerque, compiled by his 
son from the official despatches sent by Albuquerque to King Manuel. They 
appeared in 1537. 

The Chronicle of King Manuel himself by Damiao do Goes, pub- 
lished during the reign of King Sebastian, and dedicated to the Cardinal 
Prince Henry. 

The History of the Portuguese during the reign of Emmanuel, by O s o- 
r i o, Bishop of Sylves, in Latin. This, though based on the Chronicle of 
Damiao de Goes, is superior to it as a literary work. There is an English 
translation, published in 1752. 

AntonioGalvan, a contemporary of the Governor Nuno da Cunha, 
is said by Faria y Sousa to have written much concerning India and particu- 
larly about the Spice Islands, but Faria y Sousa was unable to find any of 
his works except “ the Book he calls of Discoveries, which is only short 
hints of things.” I presume this is the “ Tratado dos diversos e desvayra- 
dos caminhos, &c.” If any other works by this author are extant, they will 
be very valuable. Crawfurd eulogizes the author in the following terms : 
“ Of all the Portuguese names connected with the Indian Archipelago 
incomparably the greatest, except of Magellan, is that of the virtuous, the 
pious, the discreet, and heroic Antonio Galvan.” The failure of Faria y 
Sousa to find his manuscripts is no proof that they do not^exist ; for tho 
instance of Correa's great History, to say nothing of numerous other books, 
shows that in Portugal the most valuable manuscripts may lie hidden for 
centuries. 

I here insert a note by the editors of Correa's History, which details all 
the printed works prior to the date of that author. 

“.The printed Portuguese books regarding the History of India, of 
which Gaspar Correa might have had knowledge, although ho may not 
have seen them all, still less possessed them, are, — tho Life of D. .Joao II., 
by Garcia de Resen de ; Castanheda’s History ; the three first Decades of 
Joao de Barros ; the first book of the siege of Diu, by Lopo de Sousa Cou- 
tinho ; the Commentaries of Albuquerque ; the Itinerary of Antonio Tonrei- 
ro ; the Book of Antonio Galvao, Tratado dos diversos o desvayrados camin- 
hos, Ac. ; the Relation of the Embassy of the Patriarch D. Joao Bermudes ; 
the Chronicles of the King D. Manuel and of tho Prince D. Joao by Damiao 
de Goes ; the treatise on the affairs of China by Fr. Gaspar da Cruz j tho 
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commentary of the^ siege of Goa and Chaul, by Antonio de Castilho ; 
and some other which we have forgotten.” 

The Lifeof I). Joao de Castro, by Jacint o Freire de Andrade. 
This work has passed through several editions and is considered one of the Por- 
tuguese classics. The second siege of Diu by the King of Gujar&t occurred 
during the Vicoroyalty of D. Joao de Castro, and the defence and relief of 
the fortress are deservedly regarded by the Portuguese as among the great- 
est of their achievements. The edition of the “ Life” published in 1835 
contains valuable notes with selections from Castro’s correspondence, among 
these are letters regarding Persian histories of Alexander the Great, proba- 
bly the “ Sikandarnamah,” for which D. Joao de Castro, who was a man of 
literary as well as military ability, had sent. There is a work by D. Joao do 
Castro himself, the “ Koteiro,” giving an account'd* his voyage up the lied 
Sea in 1510. 

The Chronicle of King John the Third, by A n d r a d e, is another work 
thought very highly of by the Portuguese themselves. 

There must be frequent references to Indian affairs in the Chronicles 
and Histories of other Portuguese and Spanish Monarch*, but the reigns of 
Emmanuel and John the Third were the “ golden age” of Portuguese rule 
in India. Those of Sebastian and Philip the Second may be considered the 
“ silver age,” and subsequent reigns down to the capture of Cochin “ the 
age of brass.” 

St. Francis Xavier was a contemporary of Don J oao de Castro ; his 
life and work are so intimately connected with Portuguese India, that authori- 
ties regarding them may well be referred to here. Xavier’s own letters are 
the best source of information regarding him. There is the old Latin edi- 
tion of Tursellinus, and a modern French one by Leon Pages. Of professed 
biographies, the most authentic is that in Portuguese by Luccna, and the 
most popular that in French by Bohours. Three recent biographies should 
also be consulted. First that by Venn, written from the Protestant stand- 
point. Second, a volume of Xavier’s life and letters, published last year, 
1872, by the Rev. II. J. Coleridge, an English Jesuit. (The second volume 
has not yet appeared. ) Third, a Life of the Saint published at Goa in 1861, 
by Senhor Felippe Neri Xavier, Director of the National Press. This con- 
tains much miscellaneous information regarding Xavier and his tomb. 

As Xavier is the Saint of Portuguese India, so is C amoens its Poet, 
the Lusiad is an authority in Portuguese History just as Shakespeare is 
for our own Plantagcnets. National pride and patriotism pervade it, and 
great events which would be smothered in a mere chronicle of facts are 
'brought by it prominently and picturesquely to view. There are many 
well known lives of Camocns, and many editions of the Lusiad in all Euro- 
pean languages. The Portuguese (I believe) regard the edition of the 
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Lusiad by D. Jose Maria de Souza Botelho with most favour. In English, 
Adamson's Life of Camoens, and Mickle’s translation of the Luaiad are best 
known. 

There is another Portuguese epic “ M a 1 a c a conquistad a,” of 
which Albuquerque is the hero, but this has never attained general celebrity. 

The Chronicle of L u i s d e A t a i d e, by Antonio Pereira. I have not 
seen this work, but it is quoted both by Faria y Sousa and by Laiitau. Luis do 
Ataide was twice Viceroy of India, in 1507, and again in 157S. 

DiogodcCouto, the continuator of Barros, was a voluminous writer, 
and during his prolonged connection with Indian affairs (from 1550 to KUO) 
wrote many minor works besides his 1 listory. Among these are numerous 
orations to the incoming Viceroys. Also a Life of D. Paul de Lima,* a cele- 
brated Portuguese Captain, who died about 1589, and an interesting treatise 
called the “ Soldado Pratico.” I have not seen any of these works, but Mr. 
Stanley in the introduction to his “ Three voyages of Vasco da Gama” gives 
an abstract of the “ Soldado Pratico,” which is a critique on the numerous 
defects of the Portuguese administration in India. 

The Portuguese Missions to Akbar from 1582 to 1605 constitute one 
of the most interesting chapters in the History of Portuguese India. The 
account usually quoted is that by M. Manouch i, who was for many years 
Aurangzeb’s physician. I have not seen his History, but it appears to have 
been published as a separate work. According to Hough, who ‘devotes a 
chapter to these Missions, there are valuable manuscript accounts in the 
British Museum, some it seems in the original handwriting of the Mission- 
aries. There are also narratives of the Mission in Murray's Asiatic Discove- 
ries. There is an Italian account of Akbar and of the Jesuit Mission by 
Peruschi. 

The close of the sixteenth century is remarkable in the annals of Por- 
tuguese India for the attempt to reconcile the heretical Syrian Church of 
Travancor to Home. The chief authorities for this episode are Gouvea’s 
Jornada do Arcebispo de Goa, D. Fr. Aleixo de Menescs as Terras do Mala, 
bar; Geddes, History of the Church of Malabar; La Croze, Histoiro du 
Christianismc des Indes ; Hough’s Christianity in India ; Lee’s History of the 
Syrian Church, in one of the Church Missionary Society’s Reports ; Howard’s 
Christians of Saint Thomas ; Day’s Cochin. 

There are several other accounts, but the above contain all that is im- 
portant. Day’s Cochin is a valuable work generally, as Cochin was the most 
important I^rtuguese settlement in continental India next to Goa, and 
everything connected with it has some bearing on our subject. 

While we are on the ground of ecclesiastical history, the following 
works may be named as in some way connected with Portuguese India* 
where formerly the predominance of ecclesiastical influence was so marked. 
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The “ India Orientalis Christiana” by PaulinusBartholomaeus, 
said to be a work of great merit but very rare. 

Francisco Sousa’s u Oriente conquistado a Jesu Christo pelos pad- 
res da companliia do Jesus.” This work was published in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It seems to be regarded by later Portuguese writers 
as an authority for secular as well as ecclesiastical history, and is, I presume, 
the work referred to in Cottinean’s Sketch of Goa, page 21. 

13 art oli’ s Asia. This, I believe, is the standard Jesuit authority, 
but there are numerous other histories of the Jesuits. 

Ilistoriadas I n q u i s i 9 o e s, published at Lisbon in 1821. 

Hjstoria da origem e eslablecimento da Inquisiyao cm Portugal, by 
Ilerculano. 

1 have not seen the above works but the following which also have 
some bearing on the subject are to be found in the Public Library at Goa — 

Tellez, Chronica da companliia dc Jesus. 

Luis de Sousa, History of the Dominicans. 

DamianCornejo, Chronica serapliica, or History of tho Franciscans. 

Pedro Monteiro, History of the Inquisition. 

It may be observed that the Goa Library is chiefly composed of books 
which were taken from various convents when the monastic orders were sup- 
pressed. No doubt, it contains many other books of historical interest, which 
a hurried visit did not give me time to discover. 

Faria y Sousa refers to a manuscript ecclesiastical History, called “ The 
Spiritual Conquest in Asia,” written by F. Paul of the Trinity, a Franciscan, 
in the year 1030. Probably this has since been printed. 

For the seventeenth century printed authorities are rare. Faria y Sousa 
refers to a manuscript by Antonio B o e a r r o, apparently a continuation 
of Do Couto, and also to accounts ofNunoAlvarezBotello and the 
Count d e L i n h a r e s (1629 to 1635), tho former in print, and the latter in 
manuscript. 1 suppose, it was the same Antonio Boearro who wrote tho 
description of the Fortresses of India, extracts from which have been pub- 
lished by Sr. da Cunha Hi vara in the “ Tissuary.” 

Mr. Stanley gives a summary of a manuscript found by him in the 
Library of Lisbon, entitled “ History of the Elevation and Decadence of 
the Portuguese Empire in Asia,” which gives some account of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Between 16*40, the date at which Faria y Sousa closes his History (also 
the year in which Portugal recovered her independence), and 1663, the year 
in which Cochin was taken by the Dutch, there seems to be almost a blank 
so far as printed Portuguese authorities are concerned, but the deficiency is 
made good by an increased number of Dutch and French writers. Tho 
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ecclesiastical history of these few years is carried on hy a Carmelite mission- 
ary, Vincenzo M a r i a, in his Viaggio all’ Indie Orientali. 

The expeditions, military and ecclesiastical, to Abyssinia ; the rise and 
fall of Christianity in Japan ; the rivalry with the Spaniards and Dutch in 
the Malay Archipelago ; and the wars in Coylon, may fairly he treated as 
episodes in the History of Portuguese India. 

Regarding Abyssinia, the chief authorities are : 

Francisco Alvares, Terras do Preste Joao. 

Tellez, Historia de Ethiopia. 

JoaodosSantos, Ethiopia oriental. 

Geddes, Church History in Ethiopia; La Crose, Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie ; L u d o 1 f ’ s Historia iEthiopica. * 

Regarding Japan, — K a m f e r ’ s well known book is generally accepted 
as the best authority. 

There is a work in Spanish M Christiandad del Japon," by Sic ar do, of 
which there are copies in the public library at Goa. There arc also collec- 
tions of “ Epistolaj Japanicao,” as of “ Epistol® Indie®." The Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge states that M. L£on Pages is about to publish a work on the 
subject. 

The Chinese mission, though organised from Macao, was not so connect- 
ed with politics as the Japan mission, and the early missionaries were mostly 
Italians not Portuguese. There is a description of China by Faria y Sousa, 
founded on the Memoirs of Semedo, and there is a separate account of the 
commencement of the mission under Ricci. There is also the great work of 
Du Halde. 

Regarding the Malay Archipelago, most English accounts of the islands 
give a sketch of the early Portuguese rule. Crawford’s works, and S t. 
John's Indian Archipelago may bo cited as the most useful, li a f f 1 e s' Java 
scarcely refers to the Portuguese, but his Life and Journal gives a native account 
of the arrival of the Portuguese at Malacca. I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of referring toMarsden's Sumatra. Faria y Sousa, besides his refer- 
ence to Antonio Galvan, mentions BartholomewdeArgensolaasan 
authority, though an unsafe one, for the History of the Spice Islands. I have a 
French translation of Argensola entitled “ Conquete dcs Isles Moluques par 
les Espagnols, par les Portugais, et par les Hollandais." The third volume 
containing the conquest by the Dutch is a continuation of the original work. 
There is also an English translation of Argensola. There is another account 
of the Moluccas, by Gabriel R e b e 1 1 o, in the sixth volume of the 
“ Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das nacoes ultramarinas." 

Regarding Ceylon, our information may be considered abundant and 
satisfactory. Sir Emerson Tennent devotes the first two chapters of 
his second volume to the Portuguese and Dutch rule, and refers to two Portu- 
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guese authorities who treat specially of Ceylon, — R i b e i r o, and Rodrigues 
d e S a a. The latter wrote an account of the expedition of 1630, in which his 
father was killed. There is also a Portuguese account of the siege of Colom- 
bo, translated and attached to Bald reus’ narrative in Churchill’s voyages. 
B a 1 d a e u s himself, a Dutch writer, is the best authority for the final strug- 
gle between the Dutch and, Portuguese, givif^j a sketch of the negotiations 
and military movements, with details of the sieges of Colombo and Cochin and 
engravings of the different forts and towns, ltibeiro’s History is contained 
in the fifth volume of the “ Noticias para a Historia e Geografia das nacoes 
ultramarines.” There is a French translation by LeGrand and an English 
translation, now rare, by Lee. Sir Emerson Tennent mentions Johann 
Jacob Saars, as giving in German an account of the campaign in which 
Colombo was captured. Won ter Schouten’s “ Oostindische Voyagie” 
is another narrative of the same period. 

The above list does not include many “ Travels,” although the most vivid 
and faithful pictures of Portuguese India in the 16th and 17th centuries 
are to be found in the narratives of European travellers. The number of 
these is so great, that we can only specify a few, referring enquirers to the 
standard collections of voyages for further details. These collections are 
well known, — Ramusio, Purchas, Hakluyt, De Brv, Le Brim, Hulsius, 
Recueil des Voyages de la Compagnio des Indes Orientales des Pavs-bas, 
La Harpe, Dumpier, Harris, Pinkerton, Thevcnot, Churchill, Astley, Lock- 
man, Kerr, Murray, and othfcrs. There arc two or three Italian collections 
of value besides Ramusio, and there are some Indian voyages in the 
Portuguese “ Noticias.” 

Among individual Travels the most noteworthy, either for their in- 
trinsic value, or for their bearing on our present subject, arc — 

O d o a r d o Barbosa. The earliest description of India after Portu- 
guese discovery. 

The voyage of M a g e 1 1 a n, which first took the Spaniards to the East. 

The voyage of Sir Francis Drake, the first appearance of the 
“ Heretics” in those seas. 

The a Peregrinates” of Mendez Pinto. 

Linschoten’s Itinerarium. 

Travels of Pyrard de Laval (1601 to 1611). The original is in 
French, but there is a Portuguese translation, published at Goa by Senhor 
Rivara. Pyrard de Laval’s book is of special value as he resided at Goa when 
the prosperity of that city was at its height; for although the glory 
of Portuguese India had begun to diminish some years earlier, the splen- 
dour of Goa as a city, was greatest during the first few years of the seven- 
teenth century. Pyrard’ s description is detailed and interesting. 

D e 1 1 o n ’ s narrative of the Inquisition of Goa. The original was pub- 
26 D D 
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lished in French in 1687, but there is a Portuguese translation, published 
at Goa in 1866 under the auspices of Sr. Pi vara. This translation contains 
some valuable notes, and adds as an appendix the account of the Inquisition 
given by Dr. Claudius Buchanan in 180S in the Christian Researches. 

A narrative of the expedition against Ormus, when the Persians and 
English united to expel the Poflugucse in 1622. This is contained in the 
collections by Purchas and Ivcrr. 

Baldieus, the Dutch historian of the final struggle between Hollanders 
and Portuguese. The translation of his Travels is in Churchill's Collection. 

T a v e r n i e r gives a description of Goa, a narrative of the persecution 
in Japan, a sketch of Dutch history in the East, and an account of the capture 
of Cochin. Altogether, Tavernier is a very valuable writer for our present 
purpose, as his information refers precisely to the period when Portuguese 
supremacy in India was disappearing. 

There are numerous travellers a little later than Tavernier, whose 
narratives coutain frequent references to the Portuguese. Among these 
may be named Bernier, Nicuhotf, Carreri, Fryer, and Hamilton. 

Lastly, there is a modern account of Goa, written in English by the 
Rev. Cottenean de Kloguen and published at Madras in 1821. This contains 
a complete historical sketch of Goa from 1509 down to 1812, and gives a 
description of all the churches, convents, and other public buildings, accom- 
panied by a map. It is, in fact, a modern guide to Goa. There is a 
Portuguese translation, which 1 have not seen. # Probably the notes of the 
translation are of value, as it was published in Goa itself at a comparatively 
recent date (185S). 

There is another modem account of the Portuguese possessions in 
Asia, by Gongalo de Magalhaes Teixera Pinto, also published at Goa with 
notes by Sr. Rivara. It is a mere pamphlet, but it contains some ofiicial 
documents regarding the transfer of Bombay to the English. 

As the Dutch were for sixty years the rivals of the Portuguese 
in Asia, it is reasonable to suppose that voluminous information may 
be collected from Dutch authorities. Besides the early Dutch voyages, 
and the travels of Bahhcus already referred to, there is the great 
work of V a 1 e n t y n, * Oud en Nieuw ( lost Indien.* Tcnncnt refers frequent- 
ly to this work. There is one copy in our own library at Calcutta, and 
there is another, wanting the first volume, at Madras. No doubt, a student 
acquainted with Dutch would find the works of numerous other authors at 
Batavia and Amsterdam. 

It remains to notice ofiicial records and periodicals. I believe there are 
now few records of value at Goa. All that survived have been transferred 
to Lisbon, and are to be found there in the Torre do Tomho and other col- 
lections of Archives. But a very valuable work has been published at Goa 
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by Sr. daCunha Rivara from the records of the 16th century. This 
work the “ Archivo Portuguez oriental” is in five fasciculi, comprising altoge- 
ther eight volumes. Of these, fasciculus No. 1 is out of print, the remaining 
seven volumes may be obtained from the Imprensa Naeional at Goa. The 
contents of the eight vols. are as follows : 

Fasciculus 1, letters from the Kings of Portugal to the City of Goa. 

Do. 2. Book of the privileges of the City of Goa. 

Do. 3 (2 parts or vols). Letters and instructions from the Kings of 
Portugal to the Viceroys and Governors of India, and also charters and ordi- 
nances of the Kings and Viceroys. 

Do. 4. The Ecclesiastical Councils held at Goa and the Synod of Diam- 

par. 

Do. 5. (3 parts). Various documents of the 16th century. Among 
these are important regulations regarding the administration of justice, the 
management of the Goa hospital, military and commercial matters. Tho 
references to the contemporary history of Muhammadan India are nob very 
many. There are, however, some diplomatic documents referring to Bija- 
pur. 

In the preface to his third fasciculus, Sr. da Cimha Rivara discusses an 
interesting question regarding some of the 16th century records. During 
the 16th and 17th centuries, the intercourse between India and Portugal 
was chiefly carried on by annual fleets to and fro, and the annual letters 
that they carried. As the arrival and despatch of the fleets were regulated 
by the monsoons, the registers containing copies of official letters were 
known as the * Livros das Monyoens,’ ‘ Books of the Monsoons.* At the 
time Sr. Rivara wrote his preface, the record rooms at Goa appear to have 
contained fragments of the “ Livros” for the years 1568 and 1583, then a 
series from 1581 to about the end of the century, and then (after a gap of 
fifty years) a continuous series from 1G51 to modern times. It was long 
believed that the absence of the “ Livros” earlier than 1568 had been caused 
by the Marquis de Poinbal, under whose orders sixty volumes of the series 
were despatched to Portugal in 1777. Sr. Rivara, however, proves that the 
sixty volumes so despatched, wero those between 1606 and 1651, and that 
they at least arc safely housed in tho Torre do Tombo at Lisbon. About the 
same time, and in obedience to tho same order all the ecclesiastical records 
of an early date were also sent to Lisbon, but these, it seems, have been lost 
sight of. 

I believe I am right in adding that tho remaining “ Livros das Han- 
lons” have been recently transmitted to Lisbon, since the publication of 
Sr. Rivara’s Archivo. Possibly some of the missing records are to be found 
m our own British Museum ; for Sir Emerson Tennent in the introduction to 
his “ Ceylon” writes — “ Within the last few years, the Trustees of the British 
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Museum purchased from the library of the late Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
the diplomatic correspondence and papers of Sebastiao Jozo Carvalho e Moi- 
lo (Portuguese Ambassador at London and Vienna, and subsequently known 
as the Marquis de Pombal) from 1738 to 1747, including sixty volumes 
relating to the history of the Portuguese possessions in India and Brazil 
during the ICth, 17th and 18th centuries. Amongst 'the latter are forty 
volumes of despatches relative to India entitled Collar am Authentica de 
todas as Legs , Pegimcntos , Aha n't s e mais ordens quo se expediram para a 
India , desde o estahlecimento destas conquistas. Ordenada por proviram de 
28 de Marco de 1751. Mss. Brit. Mus., Nos. 20,801 to 20,1)00.’* 

The “ Archivo” is so for defective that it only gives the outward de- 
spatches and letters from Lisbon to (Joa together with other documents issued 
in India. It does not give despatches from Goa to Lisbon, which would be 
of yet greater value to the student of Indian History. I cannot gather 
from Sr. Rivara’s preface to the third fasciculus where these are, nor does ho 
expressly state that the early “ Livros das Monyoens” are lost beyond re- 
covery. Perhaps the introduction to his first fasciculus, which I have not 
been able to obtain, throws some light on these points. This much is certain. 
The Torre do Tombo and other libraries at Lisbon contain a number of 
valuable records of both the 16th and the 1 7th century, though it would 
seem from the preface to “ Gaspar Correa” that they are not valued as they 
deserve to be. I must add that Sr. Rivara’s “ Archivo,” though richer towards 
the end, contains a great many documents lielonging to the early part of the 
16th century. The early “ Livros das Monsoons” have been lost, but 
there were other early records which Sr. Rivara by publication has saved 
from a similar fate. 

Many articles of historical and antiquarian value have been published 
in the “ Boletim do Governo,” the “ Government Gazette” of Portuguese 
India. Among those of recent numbers may be enumerated the “ Capitu- 
los de um livro inedito,” containing information as to ecclesiastical matters 
in the 17th century, and a series of Treaties of the same period. Many similar 
articles are scattered through back numbers of the Boletim, including, I be- 
lieve, an account of the records by Sr. Felippe Neri Xavier. I hope Sr. 
Rivara, under whose auspices the majority have been published, will collect 
and republish these papers in a separate form. It is much to have saved 
ancient records from destruction, but the service to History will be enhanced 
by republication. Papers are not readily accessible when scattered through 
the old files of a Gazette. 

I may mention here that Sr. Rivara in addition to the numerous publica- 
tions above referred to, is the author or editor of several other important works 
more or less connected with our present subject ; among these an historical 
essay on the Concan, or dialect, of Goa ; a dictionary and grammar of the same ; 
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a publication regarding village communities ; and several regarding the 
ecclesiastical rights of the Crown of Portugal and the Archbishop of Goa — 
vexed questions among the Homan Catholics of India. 

Two facts regarding other records may be added from Day’s Cochin. 

1. The Dutch Government records of Cochin are, it seems, still there, 
and apparently the early volumes refer to the capture, or to the period im- 
mediately following the capture, from the Portuguese (page 121). 

2. The records of the Verapoly Monastery were lost in the river, as 
the priests were endeavouring to carry them away from Tippu’s troops in 
1790 (Chronology at end of book). 

So far I have only referred to European accounts of Portuguese India, 
but what Indian authors are there on the subject ? Hindus, who care so 
little for history, are not likely to give us much help, but it is different with 
Muhammadans. They arc given to chronicle writing, and we may fairly expect 
some account of the Portuguese from them. As yet, however, I have not 
found any special Muhammadan history on the subject, except the “ Tuhfat ul 
Mujahidin.” This is a valuable work, as it describes the wars of the Por- 
tuguese and Muhammadans between 119S and 15S3, from a Muhammadan 
point of view. There is an English translation, No. 30, in the series of the 
Oriental Translation Committee. 

Firishtah must bo consulted, because his histories of the Dakhin States 
are so lull, and refer specially to the period when the Portuguese power was 
at its height. The eleventh chapter, on the Muhammadans in Malabar, is 
founded on the Tuhfat ul Mujahidin. Besides this, Briggs gives in an ap- 
pendix an epitome of the wars of the Portuguese in India. But Firishtali’s 
allusions to the Portuguese, except in the eleventh chapter, are very meagre. 
He gives a brief account of the death of King Bahadur, and of the siege of 
Clmul by Burhan Nizam Shah in 1592, but he does not even mention the 
great siege of D(u. Still the constant references to the Muhammadan kings 
by Portuguese historians, and the constant intercourse that must have gone 
on between the Orientals and the European invaders, render it necessary to 
consult Firishtah. 

Next to Firishtah may be mentioned the Mir-dt i Ahmadi, with its trans- 
lation by Bird, and the Mir-at i Sikandari, on which the Mir-at i Ahmadi 
was founded. 

• Firishtah’s Histoiy of Bijapur was prematurely closed in 1596, while we 
seek for information down to 1663. The following supplementary histories 
of the Dakhin states and particularly of Bijapur, the one that had most 
dealings with Goa, are described in Mr. Morley’s list of the historical manu- 
scripts preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Tazkirah i Ahwal i Saiatin i Bijdpur, composed in 1806 from two earlier 
histories of the 'Adil Shdhi dynasty. Morloy describes this work as concise, 
but valuable. 
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Bas'd tin us Salatin. This is also a modern manuscript (1824), but the 
preface enumerates the authorities from which it was compiled. 

Muntakhab i Taw&rlkh i Bahri, containing a history of the Nizamshahi 
dynasty. 

Tarikh i Sultan Muhammad Qutbshahi, a history of tho Qutbshahi dy- 
nasty of Golkonda; an abridgement of this is also given in Brigg’s Firishtah. 
Mr. Bird in his account of Bijapur refers to another history the “ Tarikh i 
Haft kursi” and also to the “ Tarikh i Asad Khaui,” which he appears to 
consider as the same work under a different name. He says that the “ Ta- 
rikh i Haft kursi” was written in tho reign of ’All ’Adil Shah II. (L656 to 
1672). 

1 have not seen any of these manuscript histories of the Dakhin states, 
but mention them as to some extent bearing on the subject. The names 
given by Portuguese authors are frequently unintelligible until compared 
with Persian accounts. But it is not likely that any of these histories give 
more than casual allusions to the Portuguese. 

Passing from the Dakhin to the Mughul histories — 

The Tabaqat i Akhari contains a few references to the Portuguese, in- 
cluding an account of King Bahadur s death. It refers also to the construc- 
tion of the Surat fort against the depredations of the Portuguese. 

The Akbarnamah refers to King Bahadur’s death, and gives some ac- 
count of the Jesuit missions at Akhar’s court. Probably it contains other 
references to the Portuguese, but I have not yet examined the Akbarnamah. 
I hope Mr. Blochmann, who is so well acquainted with the Persian histories 
of this period, will add some further account of these references. The Insha 
i Abulfazl contains a letter from Akbar, a translation of which is given by 
llough in his second volume, page 261. This is said to have been intended 
for the King of Portugal, but tho address in my copy of the Insha is “ Da- 
nayan i Farang,” as though intended for the Jesuits. 

The Muntakhab ul-tawarikh of Badaoni also refers to Diu and to the 
Jesuit missions at Akbar’s court. Mr. Blochmann’s extracts, attached in a 
note to the 77th Ain, read with the Jesuit account, give a vivid picture of 
Akbar and his court. 

The Dabistan contains an account of the Christian religion derived from 
the Portuguese priests, and gives a sample of the discussions before Akbar. 

The Tuzuk i Jahangiri alludes in several places to Muqarrab Khan and 
to Surat affairs. One passage appears to refer to the attack by Azevedo on 
Downton’s ships in 1614. Elsewhere the Tuzuk refers to presents from the 
Portuguese and to some Portuguese in Jahangir’s employ. 

The Padishahnatnah, page 433, Vol. I, gives a detailed account of the 
siege and capture of Hugli. Farther on, this is again referred to in letters 
toNazr Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Balkh, and to the Shah of Persia. At 
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page 534, the fate of the captives is described. In the second volume, lihere 
is an account of the Portuguese at Chittagong. 

Khali Khan, the most useful of the Muhammadan historians after 
Firishtah, also gives an account of the siege of Hugh, prefixing to it 
an interesting description of the Portuguese from his point of view. A 
fuller description is found in the second volume, page 400, reign of ’Alamgir. 

Mr. Blochmann, to whom I am indebted for several of the above refer- 
ences, tells me that the Portuguese are frequently mentioned in the Maasir 
ul Umara, a work containing biographies of the great men of the Mughul 
empire, and that there are occasional bigoted allusions to them in the Far- 
hang i Uaslndi, a Persian dictionary written in 1653. 

A certain amount of information is scattered through different periodi- 
cals. No. 3 of the Calcutta Review contains an article on the Jesuit mis- 
sions ; No. 10, the Portuguese in North India ; No. 51, the Shiry Family ; No. 
67, the Inquisition at Goa ; No. 77, the Life of Xavier ; Nos. 102 and 103, 
Topography of the Mogul Empire ; No. 105, the Feringheesof Chittagong. 

The Asiatic Researches contain articles on Malabar ; The Syrian Chris- 
tians ; Nobili’s imitation of the Veda ; and Bijapur. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is singularly deficient in articles 
bearing on our subject. The volume for 1811 mentions the Portuguese in 
connection with Arakan. That for IS 13 contains an interesting account of 
Abyssinia, and the Portuguese missions there, and the volume for 1841 con- 
tains an article called “ Political events in the Carnatic from 1561 to 1687,” 
which may be considered to have a distant connection with the contempora- 
ry history of Portuguese India. There is also a modern account of Socotra, 
but so far as I have seen, there is not a single article devoted specially to 
Portuguese Asia. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society is as deficient as our own in 
this respect. I cannot find a single article specially devoted to Portuguese 
India, but the following appear to have a distant bearing on the subject ; 
Vol. II, Transactions, Diplomatic relations between the courts of Delhi and 
Constantinople, in the 16 ami 17 centuries. Vols. I and II, Journal, Memoir 
dn the Syrian Christiaus ; Vol. II, Sea ports on the coast of Malabar ; Vol. V, 
(or VI,?) account of the Sherley family ; Vol. VII, Tribes of the Northern 
Concan ; Vol. V (new series), on Malabar, 

, The last series of the 44 Journal Asiatique” gives no help. I have not 
seen the earlier series. Wo might expect more assistance from Bombay, as 
that Presidency has been always intimately connected with Portuguese 
India. But so far as I have ascertained, there is not much. Vol. II of the 
Bombay Literary Transactions contains a Turkish account of a naval 
expedition in the sixteenth century with references to the Portuguese. I have 
not seen Vol. III., but 1 believe it contains a description of Bijapur, and 
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possibly. some other articles connected with the subject. I believe there are 
some articles in the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society. The 
Journal of the Bombay Asiatic Society contains (1841) Translations from 
De Couto ; (1844) Bird’s description of Bijapur ; (1849) Marathi works com- 
posed by the Portuguese; (LSGS) Translations of Portuguese Inscriptions 
found at Bombay. 

The Bombay Quarterly Review, vol. 4, contains an interesting article 
by the late Mr. Anderson regarding the capture of Ikusoin and, other Por- 
tuguese forts between Bombay and Daman by the Marathas. This, how- 
ever, was in the eighteenth century, and our present review does not extend 
to a later date than 1GG3. 

Doubtless there are numerous articles scattered through the Journals 
and Proceedings of the various Societies at Madras, Singapore, Batavia, 
Amsterdam, and Lisbon, but these I have not yet examined. 

More valuable than most of the above, for our present purpose, is the 
“ Chronista de Tissuarv,” a periodical which appeared at Goa under the 
editorship of Sr. llivara, between 18GG and 1NG9. Every article in this 
is of value, though many refer to a period in the history of Portuguese 
India later than that under review. It contains among other papers an 
account of transactions with ’Adil Shah, treaties of peace with Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan, descriptions of the Portuguese fortresses as they •were in 1G34, 
and notes of the inscriptions existing at the present day. Copies of the 
inscriptions with yhich the fortress of Diu is covered, have been published 
by Sr. Kivara in a separate pamphlet. 

The “ Gabinetee Litterario das Fontainhas” appears to have been a 
similar periodical of earlier date. This statement, however, is subject to 
correction, as I have not seen the “ Gabinetee Litterario.” 

The above summary of authorities regarding Portuguese India has been 
prepared, partly from a list given me by Sr. Kivara, partly from Faria y 
Sousa, and partly from other books in my possession. Sr. Kivara who is 
a member bf the Bombay Asiatic Society, will he able to enlarge the list and 
to correct any details that may be faulty where Portuguese authors are 
referred to. I hope he will do me this favour, and if Mr. Bloclunann will 
kindly render the same service where Muhammadan authors arc quoted, or 
where other information may be available in the Society's Library,* it will 
be a great assistance to students interested in the subject. 
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Contributions to ike Geography and History of Bengal (Muhammadan' 
Period). — Part I., Geographical . — Part II., Historical , based on 
Inscriptions received from General A. Cunningham, C. S. I., Dr. J. 
Wise, E. V. Westmacott, Esq., W. L. IIeeley, Esq., Walter 
M. Bourke, Esq., <fcc., and on unpublished coins , with notes by E. V. 
Westmacott, *Esq., and Dr. J. Wise. — By H. Blochmann, M. A., 
Calcutta Madrasah . 

In the end of last year, General Cunningham, Director of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, forwarded to the Asiatic Society, for publication in 
the Journal, a unique collection of rubbings of Muhammadan inscriptions 
from Bengal and various places up-country, and in the Proceedings of our 
Society for January last, I gave an account of the importance of these 
rubbings with reference to the history of Bengal. Dr. J. Wise of Dacca, 
Mr. Walter Bourke, Mr. E. V. Westmacott, C. S., and Mr. W. L. Heeley, 
C. S., have also favoured the Society with valuable rubbings and notes on the 
localities where they were obtained, and I shall delay no longer to carry 
out the wishes of the donors and publish my readings with a few notes 
suggested by the subject. I have also examined our coin cabinet, which I 
found to coutain some unpublished Bengal coins of great value. 

The importance of mural and medallic evidence for Bengal History 
arises from the paucity and meagreness of written sources* Whilst for the 
history of the Dihli Empire we possess general and special histories, often 
the work of contemporaneous writers, we have only secondary sources and 
incidental remarks for the early Muhammadan period of Bengal, i. e. y from 
A. D., 1203 to 1538. Nizamuddin Ahmad, who served Akbar as Bakhslii, 
the friend and protector of the historian Badaoni, is the first writer that 
gives in his Tabaqat i Akbari, which were completed in 1590, a short con- 
nected account of the independent kings of Bengal from 1338 to 1538. 
For the time between 1203 and 1338, we depend on incidental remarks 
made by Dihli writers, as Minliaj i Siraj, Barani, and ’Afif. Firislitah, 
who flourished in the beginning of the 17th century, has a chapter on the 
same period as Nizam ; but though he gives a little more, it seems that ho 
used the same, at present unknown, source as the author of the 'fabaqat i 
Akbari. But there can he no doubt that this source was a work defective in 
chronology and meagre in details. Firislitah also cites a historical com- 
pilation by one Ilaji Muhammad of Qamlahar, of which no copy is at pre- 
sent known to exist. 

The latest writer on Bengal History is Ghulam Husain of Zaidpur, 
poetically styled * Salim,' who composed his Riydzussala\(n i or i the Gardens 
of Kings,’ at the request of Mr. George Udney of Maldah. This work, the 
27 EE 
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title of wliich contains in the numerical value of the letters the date of its 
completion (A. H. 1202, or A. D. 1787-88), is rare, hut is much prized as 
being the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal, 
which the author brings down to his own time. From a comparison of 
his work with that by Firishtah, it is evident that for the early portion 
he has used books which are likewise unknown at present, and it is unfor- 
tunate that his preface gives no information on this point.* Hip additional 
source, it is true, cannot have been a work of considerable size ; yet he gives 
valuable dates which, as will be seen below, are often confirmed by 
collateral evidence. Salim has also made a fair use of the antiquities of 
the Gaur District. Stewart, who used the Ivivaz as the basis of his 
History of Bengal, has given a translation of the greater part of the work ; 
but from a leaning to Firishtah he has left out useful passages, which will 
be found below. 

A commentary on Inscriptions necessarily contains references to the 
history and the geography of the country ; but in order not to overload the 
subject with unconnected remarks, I have, in the following, separated the 
geographical from the historical portion, and have thus found means to 
collect, in a convenient way, numerous stray notes which for several years 
have been accumulating in the course of my historical studies. 

* When quoting this nnknown source, Salim uses phrases as 4 clar risalah o iWah - 
am * * I have seen in some pamphlet,* or 4 ba-qaule, * 4 according to unothor state, 
ment,* Ac. 

The Asiatic Society Library 1ms ono MS. of the Riyazussalatin (No. 52(>), written 
in bold shikastah, 277 pages, 8vo., 15 lines per page, copied in 1851 at Itajipur by 
one Sadrnddin Ahmad, beginning — Johan jahan ham J sazaicar i l&rgdh i jahan-dforiiui 
ast , hih in mazdhir i lianni- fd ha-yoA i qudrat i hrtmibih i klurjsh ba-hilijah % u'ujud 
muhalla sdkhtah , Ac. The work consists of a Preface in fonr parts, and four Chapters, 
of which the last contains two parts. The end contains the following description of 
the character of tho 44 new rulers’* — 

44 Tho English among tho Christians are adorned with the head-dress of wisdom 
and skill, and ornamented with the garb of generosity and good manners. In resolu- 
tion, activity in war, ahd in festivities, in administering justice and helping tho 
oppressed, thoy are unrivalled ; and their truthfulness is so greut, that they would 
not break a promise, should they even lose their lives. They admit no liar to their 
society, are pious, faithful, pitiful, and houorablo. They have neither learnt tho 
letters of deceit, nor havo they read tho page of vice ; and though their religion is 
opposed to ours, thoy do not interfere with tho religion, rites, and propagation of tho 
Muhammadan faith. 

All wrangling about faith and heresy leads to the same place : the dream is ono 
and the B&me dream, though the interpretations may differ.** 
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Paht I. — GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Before the conquest of Bengal by the Muhammadans under Bakhty&r 
Khilji in A. D. 1203, Bengal is said to have been divided into five districts — 

(1) It a d h a, the country west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges ; 

(2) B a g d i, the delta of tho Ganges ; (3) B a n g a, the country to the east 
of, and beyond, the delta ; (4) B a r e n d r a, the country to the north of the 
I’adma (Podda) and between the Karataya and the Mahananda rivers; and 
(5) M i t h i 1 a, the country west of the Mahananda. We do not know whe- 
ther these names refer to revenue districts, or merely indicate (as they now 
do) popular divisions based upon the course of principal rivers ; but as the 
different orders of Brahmans and Kayasths take their distinctive names 
from these divisions, it may he assumed that they existed or were recognized 
at the time of Ballala Sen, who classified the two castes. 

The case with which Bakhtyar Khilji took possession of Bengal by 
his surprise of Nadiya,* the then capital, stands unparalleled in history, 
unless we compare it with the almost peaceful transfer of the same country, 
five hundred and fifty-five years later, from the Muhammadans to the East 
India Company. But it would he wrong to believe that Bakhtyar Khilji 
conquered the whole of Bengal : he merely took possession of the south-eastern 
parts of MithilA, Barendra, the northern portions of Biidha, and the north- 
western tracts of Bagdi. This conquered territory received from its capital 
the name of La k’h naut i, and its extent is described bj r the author of the 
Tabaqdt i Ndfiri, who says that the country of Lak’huauti lies to both sides 
of the Ganges and consists of two wings : the eastern one is called Barendra, 
to which Dcokot belongs ; and the western has the name of Ral [ i . e. t 
lladha], to which Lak'hnur belongs. Hence the same writer also distin- 
guishesf Lak’hnauti-Dcokot from Lak’hnauti-Lak’hnur. From the town 
of Lak’hnauti to Deokot on the one side, and from Lak’hnauti to the door 
of Lak’hnur, on the other side, an embanked road (pul) passes, ten days’ 
march. Distinct from tho country of Lak'hnauti is Banga ( diydr i Bang , 
Bangadesh, Tabaqdt, p. 207), and in this part of Bengal the descendants of 
the Lak’hmaniyah kings of Nadiya still reigned in A. II. 053, or 1200, A. D., 
when Minluj i Siruj, the author of the Talmqat, wrote his history. J Deokot, 
which still gives name to a large parganah, was correctly identified by 
Buchanan with the old fort near Damdama, on the left bank of the Puma- 

* Lnk’hman Son, tho lost king of Bengal, though called king, cannot have been 
much moro than tho principal zaininddr of his time. *' llo was a liberal man," says 
the author of tho Tabaqdt, M and never gave less than a lak’li of cowries, when he 
made a present —may God losson his puuishment in boll !** 

t Tabaqdt, pp. 162, 242. 

t Tabaqdt Namin', p. 151 . Thus an expedition against Banga by the governor 
of Lak’hnauti is mentioned in 657. Tabaqdt Na<;iri, p. 267. 
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bhaba, south of Din&jpur. Close to it lies Gangar&mpiir with its ruins, 
and the oldest Muhammadan inscription known in Bengal.* * Lak’hnur,t 
the town or 4 than ah* of the other “ wing,” has not yet been identified. 
The name occurs in no Muhammadan history after the time of the fabaqat 
i Na^iri, and the only hint given is, that it lay west of the llugli, on the 
road, at about the same distance from Lok’hnauti city as Deokot lay from 
the capital — which would be the northern portion of District Birbliiun. 

Minhaj’s remark that Banga was, in 1200, still in the hands of Lak’h- 
man Sen’s descendants, is continued by the fact that Sunnargaou is not 
mentioned in the Tabaqit ; nor does it occur on the coins of the first century 
of Muhammadan rule. It is first mentioned in the Tarikh i B a rani as 
the residence, during Balban’s reign, of an independent Rai ; but under 
Tughluq 8hah (A. D. 1323), Sunnargaou and Satg&on, which likewise 
appears for the first time, are the seats of Muhammadan governors, the term 
* Bangalah* being now applied to the united provinces of Lak'lmauti, 
Sdtgaon, and Sunnargaon.J 

The Tarikh i liarani, the Tarikh i Firiizshahi by ’Afif, and the Travels 
of Ibn Bat Utah yield but little additional information. Firuzab&d, or 
Panduah (north of Maldaba, or Maldali) which General Cunningham sig- 
nificantly calls * Hazrat Panduah,’ or ‘ Panduah, the Residence,’ appears as 
the new capital, and in connexion with it Fort Kkd&luh, said to he 4 near 
Panduah.’ The actual site of this fort is still a matter of doubt ; even the 

• Of Kai Kdus Shall, A D. 1207. Jonrnal, A. S. B., 1872, Pt. I., p. 102. 

f Major iiuverty, of whoso translation of tho Tabaqat two fasciculi have just 
appeared, informs me that all his best MSS. have Lok'hnur. The Bibliotheca 

Indica edition has and often also y and it was, no doubt, tho last spell- 

ing that led Stewart to substitute Nagor (in western Htrbhurn), which ccrtuiuly lies 
iu the direction- indicated. Outside of tho Marathu wall of Nagor, wo liavo a Lak’hl- 
pur and a Lak’hinarayanpur. 

J Bara ni, p. 452. Ho spells Satgdon, not Sstgaon. It is almost useless to remark 
on tho geography of Bengal as given in the Tnbaqat before the appearance of Major 
Raverty’s translation, who has collated nearly all existing MSS. of the work. Tho 
Bibliotheca Indica edition is untrustworthy. Tuking it, however, as it is, we find tho 
following places mentioned — Nudiyah, in this spoiling, for Nadiya; Lak'hnaiiti ; 
Banga; Bal (Had ha) ; Barondra; Luk’hnur; Deokot; Narkoti (?), 
pp. 166 to 168, (Pj, p. 168, ***** (P) and uyk* (perhaps 

U &*** * ") » p. 15S; Bangdon, p. 153; Fort Bishnkot, founded by HnsamnddCn ’Iwoz 
near Lak’imautf, pp. 180, 243. Besides these, a few places aro mentioned on tho 
frontiers of Bengal, as Kamrud (always with this spelliug) for Kdmrdp; 

Jagannatb ( Pfiri) ? ; and a few placos in Asam or Tibbat ; P, p. 263 ; and 

Jajnagar, regarding which vide below. 

The Tarikh i Firishtah furnishes the isolated fact of tho foundation of ttangp^r 
by Bakhtysr Khiljl on tho frontier of Bengal (Lucknow Edition, p. 293). 
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author of tho Riyazussalatfn, who lived in the neighbourhood of Maldah 
and Papduah, says nothing about it.* * * § 

About 850 A. H. (A D. 1446), during the reign of N^iruddin Mah- 
mud Sh&h, the capital was transferred to Gaur. Thus Lak’hnauti is hence- 
forth again called in history. The transfer, though it may have been connected 
with the restoration of an old dynasty, was unfortunate. Gaur lies in the 
middle between the Ganges and the Mahdnanda, thus occupying, as is the 
case in all Deltaic lands, the lowest site ; and east of it lies the Kallak Saja 
marsh, called in the Ain Chuttid-pattia , into which the drainage of the 
town opened. Every increase in the waters of the Ganges caused the marsh, 
which is connected with it, to rise, and “ if the [earthen] embankment broke, 
the town was under water,”! and the drainage was driven back into the 
town. Hence the removal of the capital, a short time afterwards, to 
Tandali,J and the ultimate desertion of the town as a fever centre for Raj- 
mahall. 

Tho meagre information supplied by the Tabaqat i Nizami and Firish- 
tah throws no further light on the geography of Bengal, but leaves the 
impression that during the reigns of the independent kings (A. H. 739 to 
941, or A. D., 1338 to 1538) tho extent of Muhammadan Bengal was the 
same as what we find it in A. D. 1582, the year in which Todar Mall pre- 
pared his rent-roll of Bengal, a copy of which Abul Fazl lias given in the 
Ain. 

The coins and inscriptions of the above period yield a few particulars. 
We have the seven Bengal mint towns given by Thomas, § to which I can 

* Mr. Thomas compares with Ekdtiluh the name of * Jngdula,* a village east of 
Hazrat Fanduah, towards tho Punmbhubu. The ludian Atlas Sheet No. 119 also 
mentions a villngo Jugdal duo north of Mtihluha, near tho Mahananda, in Lat. 
25° 17' 30*, aud a * Jugdul* and a * Jugdal* will bo found south-east of Gaur, Long. 
88° 28', Lat. 24° 42. Even in other pnrts tho name is common ; for Jugdal is tho Bangdli 
1 Jagoddul/ * a leaf of tho world,* the world being the lotus, and each town a petal of it. 
Another Ekdiiluh will bo found on tho same sheet, south-east of Bogrn (Bagura), 
Long. 8‘J° 30*, Lat. 2 1° 35' 15", aud a third is in Rajshalii, a little south- west of 

Nator. Tho namo seems to bo tho Baugali * having one wing and Dodala 

* having two wings/ occurs likowiso as a namo of villages. 

t Ain i Akbari. 

X Rennell marks ( Tarah* near tho Pagla River (a branch of tho Ganges and 
perhaps tho old bod of tho rivor), south-wost of tho fort of Gaur. “ Tanda standeth 
from tho river Ganges a leaguo, because in times past tho rivor flowing over tho 
bunkos, in timo of raiuo did drowno tho countroy and many villages, and so they do 
romaino. And the old way tho rivor Ganges was wont to run, romainoth drie, whioh 
ia tho occasion that the citio dooth stand so fArre from the water/* Ralph Fitch. 

The losses of Akbar*s Bengal army in Gaur will be found in my Ain translation, 
P 376. 

§ Lak’hnauti, Firtis&bAd (Paptfuah), Sitg&on, Shahr I Nan (P), Ghiyaspur, 
Sunnarg&on, and Mu'azzamib&d. Chronicles, p. 161. 
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now add three more, viz. Fathabad, KhalifatSbad, and Husain&bad, which 
will be discussed below. The inscriptions reveal tho important fact, that 
Bengal was divided into revenue divisions called Mahalls, over which, as in 
the Dihli empire, Shiqdars* * * § were placed, and into larger circles under 
* Sarlashkars,* or military commanders, who have often also the title ofVazir 
(Diwin). Of places mentioned on inscriptions I may cite — Iqlim Mu’az- 
zamabad (Eastern Maimansingh) ; Tlianah Liur (north-western Silhat, — 
both occur also united under the same Sarlashkar) ; Sarhat, in western 
Birbhum, now in the Santal Parganahs ; Ldopallah, east of the Island in 
the Hiigli opposite Tribciri Ghat, evidently in olden times an important 
place as lying at the point where the Jabuna leaves the Hiigli and 
commences her tortuous course, first easterly, then southerly, into the 
Sundarban ;f and also several places which have not yet been identified, as 
Simlabad, Hadigarh, and Sajla-Mankhbad.J 

From the middle of the Kith century we have the works and maps of 
Portuguese historians, notably the classical ‘ Da Asia* by Joaode Bavros (died 
1570) ; and the graphic descriptions of (.'msar Frederick (1570) and Ralph 
Fitch (15 >3 to 1501). Nor must 1 forget the Persian traveller Amin Uazi, 
an uncle of Nur Julian, who composed his ‘ Haft Iqlim* in A. H. 1002 (A. D. 
1501) ; but it is doubtful whether he visited Bengal, or merely wrote down 
what he heard at A'grah. I shall occasionally refer to the works of these 
travellers below. § 

But by far the most interesting contribution to the geography of 
Bengal, in spite of the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., is Todar Mali’s 
rent-roll. Though of 1582, it may be assumed that Todar Mall merely gave 
in it what he found to exist with regard to both divisions and revenue ; for 
Bengal was only subjugated during Jahangir’s reign, and properly assessed 

* How extensively the Hindus were employed as rovenno officers may bo seen 
from tho fact that the Arabic-Persiun Shiqddr and Majmifahddf have become Baugdli 
family names, generally spelt * Sikdar’ and * Mozooindur.’ 

+ The island opposite Tribenl has a conspicuous ploco on Do Burros’ Map of 
Bengal and on that by Blaov ( vide PI. IV.). Tho maps also agree with Abul Fazl’a 
Statement in the Ain, that at Tribem there arc three branches, one the Saras wati, on 
which Satg&on lies; the other, the Ganga, now called tho Hugh' ; and tho third, the 
Jon or Jabund (Jamuna). Do Barros and Blaov’s Maps show the throe branclioB of 
almost equal thickness, tho Saraswati passing Sutigam (Sdtgaon), and Chouma 
(Chanmuha in HdgU District, north), and the Jab unit flowing westwards to Buram 
(Bofhan, in the 24-Parganahs). 

J Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1870, Pt. I., p. 284. 

§ I have not mentioned Nicol6 do Conti's Travels (1419 to 1444, A. D.), bocaaso 
he only mentions one town in Bengal, Cerru/ve on the Ganges, which Col. Yule has 
identified with tho* Shahr i Nan,’ or * New Town’ on Sikandar Shah’s coin of 1379 
(Thomas, In. Coinage of Bengal, Journal, A. S. Bengal, 1867, p. 65) j bat tho position 
of this town is still a matter of doubt. 
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by Prince Shuja’ a short time before 1658. In the Ain we find that Bengal 
proper was divided into 19 Sirkars, and 682 Mahalls. Eight of the 19 Sirkars, 
and 201 of the 682 Mahalls, have Muhammadan names. The rent-roll in- 
cluded both the khdligah (‘ genuine,’ vulgo khalsa) or crownlands, and the 
ay(d or jdgir lands, i. e. lands assigned to officers in lieu of pay or mainten- 
ance of troops. The distribution of the Sirkars depended, as in the old 
Hindu division, on the courses of the Ganges, Bhagirathi, and Mcgna, 
or, as the Ain expresses it, on the courses of the PadmAwati, Ganga, and 
Brahmaputra, as will be seen from the following list of the Sirkars. 

A. Sirkars North and East of the Ganges. 

1. S i r k a r L a k’ h n a u t i, or JannatabAd, extending from Taliagarhi 
(K’halgaon, Colgong) along the northern banks of the Ganges, and including 
a few mahalls now belonging to district Bhagalpiir and Purniah, and nearly 
the whole of Maldah district. Besides Gaur, this Sirkar contained the 
ancient town of Rangamati.* 66 mahalls ; khalsa revenue, Ks. 471, 174. f 

2. SirkarPurniah, or Puranniah, the greater and chiefly westerly 
portion of the present district of Purniah, as far as the Mahananda.^ 
9 mahalls ; revenue Rs. 160,219. 

3. Si r ka r Taj p u r, extending over Eastern Purniah east of the 
Mah&nanda, and Western Dinajpur. 29 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 162,096. 

4. S i r k a r P a n j r a h, so called from the llaweli maliall Panjrah, 
north-east of the town of Dinajpur, on the Atrai River, comprising the greater 
part of Dinajpur district. 21 mahalls; revenue, Rs. 115,081. 

5. Sirkar G * h o r a g ’ h a t> so called from the town of G'horag'hat 
or Chauk’hamli on ' the right bank of the Karataya, comprising portions of 
Dina jpur, Rangpiir, and Bagura (Bograh) districts, as far as the Brahma- 
putra. Being a frontier district towards Koch Bihar and Koch HAjo, it 
contained numerous jAgir lands of Afghan chiefs and their descendants. The 
Sirkar produced a great deal of raw silk. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 202,077.§ 

6. Sirkar B a r b a k £ b a d, so called from Barbak Shah, king of 
Bengal ( vide below), and extending from Sirkar Lak’hnauti along the Podda 
to Bagura. It comprises portions of Maldah and Dinajpur, and a large part 
of Rajshahi, and BagurA. Its cloths were well known, especially the stuffs 

, * Maldah is onco mentioned in tlio Tuzulc i Jahdngfrf (p. 178) — <f When T [Jahangir] 
was prince, I had mode a promise to Mir Ziyauddin of Qazwin, a Saifi Sayyid, who has 
since received the title of Mu^afa Khau, to givo him and his children Parganah Maldah, 
a well known Parganah in Bengal. This promise was now performed (A. D. 1617). 

t Akbarshahi Rupees (1 Rupee =s 40 dAms). Grant substitutes ‘ Sicca Rupees,' 
at 2s. 3 cl. 

t It seems as if the M ah An and a, in its upper course, is often called Mahanadi. 
Van deu Brouoke oalls it on his map « Martnado.’ 

§ Some MSS. have 209,577 Rs. 
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called kh&gah (the “ koses” of old writers) as the khaqah of ShahMzpur, 
the pahan the * sanes,* or * salines’ of Dutch writers), and the 

mumini . 38 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 436,288. 

7. Sirkar Bazuha, extending from the preceding across the 
Brahmaputra into Silhat, comprising portions of Iiajshahi, Bagura, Pabna, 
Maiman Singh, and reaching in the south a little beyond the town of Dhaka 
(Dacca).* The name : Bazuha’ is the plural of the Persian word bdzit, * an 
arm, a wing ;* and all mahalls in this Sirkar have the word bdzu after their 
name, which on our survey maps appears under the Bangali form ‘Bajoo.’f- 
32 mahalls ; revenue, the* largest of all Sirkars, Us. 987,921. To this 
Sirkar belonged Dhaka, and Shcrpur Murcha, or Mihmdnshalii, south 
of Bagura on the Karataya, which is several times mentioned in the 
Akbarnamah as a military station. 

8. Sirkar Sil hat, adjacent to the preceding, chiefly cast of the 
Surma River. As will be seen below, the country was only conquered by the 
Muhammadans in the end of the 14th century, and was exposed to continual 
invasions from Tiparah and A'sarn. According to Marco Polo, the Ain, and 
the Tuzuk, Silhat supplied India with eunuchs. Jahangir issued an edict for- 
bidding the people of Silhat to castrate boys. Like Kainrup, Silhat is also 
often mentioned as the land of wizards and witches, and the fame of its jddu, 
or witchcraft, is still remembered at the present day. 8 mahalls ; revenue, 
Rs. 167,032. 

9. Sirkdr Sunndrgaon, to both sides of the Mcgna and the 
Brahmaputra, containing portions of western Tiparah, Blialua, and Noak’hali, 
subject to repeated attacks by the Rajahs of Tiparah and Arakan. 52 ma- 
halls ; revenue, Rs. 258,283. The Haft Iqlitn gives Rs. 330,000. 

* Stewart says that Dhaka is a modern town, u bccanso the nanio does not occur 
in the Am.” But it docs ; vide my text edition, p. 407, whero tho Mahall to which 
it belongs, is called Dhakka Bazu. In Gladwin’s spelling * Dukha Bazoo’ it is, how- 
over, scarcely recognizable. Dhaka occurs in tho Akbarnamah as an Imperial thdnah 
in 1584; and Sir A. Fhayro (ride above, p. 53) mentions it in 1400. 

t Thus the country west of Pabna is called 1 Bajooroa’ and east of it 1 Bajoochup , 
—corruptions of lidzu i rant, * the right wing,’ and Udzii i chap * tho left wing.’ Other 
corruptions are — Esub, or Eshub, or Esop, or Isaf, for 1 Yusuf ;’ thus * Esubshye,’ for 
* Yusuf- shah l ;’ Nasiporo, for Nasibpur, (from Ntupb Shah) ; Nujeepore, for Najibpur ; 
Haleeshur (opposite Tribenl) for Halishahr, ss llawoli i Shahr [Sutgnon] ; Mahomed- 
sbye for Mahmddshahf, (Jessore) ; Bajitpore, for Bdyazidpur (in Dlndjpur) j JuiTurshye, 
for Zafarshdhl, (not Ja’farshdhi); Kali Modunpur (which sounds liko a Hindu name), 
KaHm<uddinp6r ; Puladassy, north of Bagurd, for Fuladshdhi ; Masidpore and Majid- 
pore, for Masjidpdr (vide Beames, Comp. Grammar, p. 209). 

In the spelling of Bengal names care should be taken with tho frequent ending 
daha, * eddy/ as Mdldahd, spelt in Persian Mdldah ; but tho final h is radical, and the 
name should not be spelt Mdlda, as Mdlwah, Bdjah, Ac., ss Mdlwd, Rdjd, Ac. 

Aurangzib forbade by edict spellings like Mdlwah, Rdjah, Ac. ; he wanted people 
to spell Mdlwd, Edjd. 
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10. SirkAr Chdtg&oQ (Chittagong), never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 285,607. 

B. Sirkar 8 in the Delta of the Ganges, 

11. Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 

Hugh and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hugh, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
comprised the modern district of the 24-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiyfi, south-western Murshidabad, and extended in the south to Hatiagaph 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkar belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) which, together with two other mauza’s, paid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Rs. 23,005. 53 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 418,118. 

12. Sirkar M a h m u d a b & d, so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Jessore,and western Faridpur. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar K li a 1 i f a t a b a d, or southern Jessore and western Ba- 
qirganj. The Sirkar is called after Khalifatab&d, which was the name of the 
small Haweli-parganah nearBaghcrhat ( vide below) . The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Rasiilpur ; and among others, we find here the 
Mahalls Mundagachha and Malikpur, which the Khan i A'zam, when gover- 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 326), is said to have given 
to Bhabcsliwar R&i, the ancestor of the present Rajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broucke’s map 
(1600) also gives it conspicuously as ‘ Jessore.’* 35 mahalls ; revenue, 
Rs. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar F a t h a b & d, so called after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faridpur, southern 
Baqirganj, portions of Dhaka district, and the Islands of Dak’hin Shalibazpur, 
Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies 
in the llaweli Parganah of Fathabad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Rs. 199,239. 

15. 8 i r k a r B a k 1 a,f or Ism.i'ilpur, north-east of the preceding, com- 
prising portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls j revenue, Rs. 178,756. 

C. Sir bars South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirathi {Hugli), 

16. S i r k 6 r A u d a m b a r, or T a n d a h, comprising the greater portion 
ofMurshidabfid district, with portions of Birbhum. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e, g, in Kachh.J Tarj<Jah did not long 
enjoy the position of capital : Slier Shah already had made plans to remove it 

* Vide, however, Westland, Jossoro Report, p. 29. 

t Tho author of tlio Siyarul Mutaakhkharfa calls it Hogla (Hfyb), from the 
Bangali word hogla, which signifies marsh rood — a name which no doubt explains the 
name of Hdglf;but he strangely confounds Sirk&r Bakla with Sirk&r Satg&on (Hugli). 

t Vide Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, I, p. 248. 

28 
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to Ag Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by 
Rajah Man Singh, who changed the name of Ag MahuH to Raj Mahall, 
and subsequently to Akbarnagar. The same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja’ the seat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Murshid Quli Khan, who changed the name of the old town 
of MakhQiigab&d,* the Muxabad or Muxadabad of old maps, to Murshid- 
dbad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 601,085. The Haft iqlim gives its revenue 
at Rs. 507,570. 

17. S i r k a r S h a r i f a b a d, south of the preceding, comprising the 
remaining portions of Birbhiim, and a large portion of Bardwan district, 
together with the town of Bardwanf itself. Mahalls Barbak Singh and Fatli 
Singh, so called after the Bengal kings Barbak Shah and Fatli Shall, and 
Sherpur "Atai, where' Man Singh defeated the Afghans (Ain translation, 
p. 341) also belonged to this Sirkar. 26 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 562,218. 

18. Sirkar S u 1 a i m a n a b & d, a straggling Sirkar, which comprised 
a few southern parganahs in the modern districts of Nadiya, Bard wan, and the 
whole north of lliigli district. This Sirkar was so called after Sulaiman 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
abad, Jcssore, and Baqirganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar’s com pics t of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), it only occurs now-a-days in the form ‘ Salimabad/ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimabad ( SulaimanabadJ, on the left 
bank of the Damudar, south-east of the town of Bardwan. It is marked as 
1 Silimath* on Van den Broucke’s inap. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 
Nadiya, known from the Srimanta legend, and Panduah, on the JO. 1. 
Railway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, J{s. 410,749. 

19. Sirkar Ma da ran, extending in a semicircle from Xagor in 

Western Birbhum over itaniganj along the Jlamudar to above Bardwan, 
and from there over K’hand Ghosh, Jalianalrid, Chandrakona (Western 
H ugli District ) to Mamlalg’hat, at the mouth of the Rupirirayan River. 
16 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 235,085. ' 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 
a revenue on khalsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, hd(/t, ami 

* The Akbarn&m&h mentions a Makhr;uc Khan, brother of Sa’i'il Kirin ; vide my 
Ain translation, p. 388. Mukh<;u<; Kirin served in Bengal and Bilrir, and his brother 
Ba’id Khan was for some time governor of Bengal. 

f The Muhammadan pi enunciation of the Bangali Bordomdn. The Haft Iqlim 
mentions an extraordinary custom that obtained in this Sirkar. ** Fcminae hujns 
provinciae instrnmentam quoddam fictile penis instar in valvum et in anum inferant, 
nt sordes rcmovoiint. The old kings have in vain tried to break them off this habit.” 

Regarding the Muhammadan antiquities of Bardwan, vida Journal, As. Bengal, 
for 1871, Pt. 1, p. 254. 
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fisheries, of 253,482,100 dams, or Iis. 0,337,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the j&gir lands was fixed at Rs. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its then circumscribed limits, the 
sum of Rs. 10,685,944. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
equivalent of the rtib\ or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahdngir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidai Khan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shahjahan, the boundaries 
of Bengal were extended in the South-West, Mcdinipur and Hijli having 
htrn attached to Bengal, and in the East and Nortlf-East by conquests in 
Tiparah and Koch Ha jo ; and when Prince Shuja’ was made governor, he 
made, shortly before 1058, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Maluills, and a total of revenue, on klialsa and jagir lands, of Rs. 
13,1 15 907. Shuja’s rent-rolL remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
been made after the conquest of Chatgaon. In that year, Nawab Ja’far 
Khan (Murshid Quli Khan) issued his Kamil Jama' Tumdri' or ‘ Perfect 
Bent -roll,’ in which Bengal wa sdivided into 34 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1000 Parganahs, with a revenue of R s. 14,288,186. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja’far Khan that the 
Ahwiib revenuej gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums had 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja’far’ s 
successor, we find the Ab’wabs entered as yielding Rs. 2,172,952, and they 
rapidly increased under ’All Virdi Khan and Qasim Khan, so that, when 
the E. I. Company in 1705 acquired the Diwdui, the net amount of all 
revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Rs. 25,02 1.223. 

It is not my intention to enter here further in the historical portion 
of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 
Sirkars and the Maluills or detail the historical and geographical 

* Grant’s total is Rs. 6,344,260, or Rs. 7,208 moro, chiefly on account of the 
higher sum givou by him for Sirkar G’horag'MRt. Vth Roport, p. 258. 

t “The ryots ( ra'iyyat ) of Bengal are obedient and ready to pay taxes. During 
©Jgh't months of tho year thoy pay the required sums by iustulmcuts. They personally 
bring the money in rupees and goldmuhurs to the appointed place. Payment in 
kind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. Tho people do not object to a survey of 
the lauds, und the amount of tho laud tax is settlod by tho collector and the ryot 
(nasaq). His Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this system.” Am i Akbart . 

X Imposts as fees on tho renewal of annual leases of zuminddrs (khaqnawisi) ; 
nazrdnalm : tees for remission of imperial revenue ; zar i mahaut, or imposts levied for 
tho maintenance of the Nawab’ s elephants ; and many more. 
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changes that took place ; these I must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Ain translation. But 1 shall now attempt to trace tho 
frontiers of Bengal under the Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Abulfazl estimates the breadth of Bengal from Garin to Chatgaon at 
four hundred kos. From north to south, the longest line was from Koch 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Mcdinipiir. “ The zamindtirs are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, or the progress of Islam — comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made by old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chiefly Muham- 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in tho 
beginning of the 16th century, of Islamitic rites into Chatgaon by Nuyrat 
Shah are the only allusions that I have seen on the subject. Neither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi -aboriginal rural 
population, Jihat must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chiefly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 
horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Nawab Ja’far's 
rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment ( naicard ) 
consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 
stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against tho Mags and foreign 
pirates ; and the number of sailors included 923 Firingis, chiefly employed 
as gunners. The annual charges of the navy, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Its. 843,452, which was levied under the name of 
* amalah i naicard from parganahs in South-Eastern Bengal. The same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
Chatgaon to Rangamati cm the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,112 men ( ahshdtn), 
who cost 359,180, Us. per annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentynli work. He marks (1) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Munger, and iiajniahall to Suti, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From here a branch went to Moxudabath (Murshid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasl), and liagdia,* crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

• Hagdis is Agardip. Van den Broucke’s map gives here an interesting 
particular. He marks liagdia on the left bank of the river, and Gasiapoor (Ghizfpur) 
on the right bank. Both places lie now far from the right bank, with only a small 
k’hal between them, and a large semi-circular lake round both. The lake, as else- 
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and passed on to Bardw&n, Medintpur, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Kafak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Podda to Fathabad, from where it passed on 
to Dhaka. These two branches are marked as principal roads (shdht rastah). 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intrenchment of Nagor), and from 
there to Qasimbazar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
* Hasiaarhati.* This is Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the Burul River, below Rampur Boalia', 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Beng. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in the A'in. From Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
Iliinva, and from there to Ceerpoor Mirts, i. e. Shcrpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Chandijan, north of Shcrpur, P) to 
Gorregaut (G’horag’hat) and Bareitliela (Baritala) on the Brahmaputra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier to\t r n. (3) A road from 
Bardwdn over Salima b id, Hugli, Jessore, Bosnah, Fathabad, across the river 
to Sjatterapoer,* Casisella, and Idrakpur, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak’hia and the Dalasari, near Ballal Sen’s palace. (4) A road from 
Dhaka, across the Dalasari to Piaarpoer and Bedlia, which latter place is 
. marked at the point where the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahzadpiir, in Pabnah), and Handiael (Harial). 

The Western Frontier. 

In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Kosi River ; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Bihar north of the 
Ganges as far as Saran. Of Ilyas Shah, for example, it is asserted that he 
was the founder of Hajipur, opposite Patna, on the Ghandak, although 
Firuz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the first time Imperial 
collectors in Tirhut. Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kusi. 

Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from the time of the conquest 
by Bakhtyar Kliilji to about 730 A. II. (A. D. 1330), when Muhammad 
Tughluq annexed it to Dihli. From §00 again (A. D. 1397), the whole 
of Bihar belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur. Under Buhliil again, Darya 
Khan Lohaui was governor of Bihar ; and under Ibrahim, Darya’s son Baha- 
dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Shah Muham- 

whero in Bengal, is tho old bed of the river, which now follow’s the shorter route 
along the chord of tho loop. This change, therefore, took place after 1660. 

Thus also Nadiya lies now on the right bunk of the river ; but west of the town, 
there is still tho old channol, which goes by tho name of Ganga Bharat. 

# ltouuel gives Sutrnpur j but modern maps give no such name. 
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mad.* It is not dear how far those Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 903 at 
M unger, while other inscriptions from Bouhara and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 
1502, 1503). On the other hand, we hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, SSrim, and Tirhut, and of tho reeonquest of 
these lands by Nu 9 rat Shall, who, if he coukl not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Babar. Nuyrat Shah seems even to have passed# beyond 
the ( Jhandak ; for a mosque near Sikamlarpur, on the right bank of the river, 
in District A’zamgarh, was built during his reign. 

South of the Ganges, the western frontier is better detined. Fort Ta- 
liagarh, or Garhi,t near K’halgaon (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal — a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Snlnvan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garlii the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of A'g- 
Mahall (li.ij Maliall), w.hen it again turned westward to north-western 
Birbhum, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Farganahs to 
the confluence of the Barakaraud the Damudar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Bardwfin. 
From here the frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the modern ilugli and llabrah 
(Howrah) Districts down to Mandalg'hat, where the Hiipnarayau Hows into 
the HugH Uiver. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santal 
Parganahs from the south of K’halgrton to the Barakar, Pachet,J and the 
territory of the Kajahs of Bishnpur (Bankura). In vain do w r o look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadau kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing th&nahs and appointing jagirholders, no 
permanent settlements w r ere formed. One of the most westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia w'as Sarliat, N. W. of Sliiufi (Soory) in Birbhum, which 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions^ whilst the settlement of Pathan 

* Called in many MSS. Mahmud. 

f It is not known which king built tho fort % but it may bo accidental that tho 
name does not occur in the 'Jabaqat i Nricpri and in Baranf. At K'halgson, Mohmtid 
Shah III., the last independent king of Bengal, died in 945 (1538 A. D ). 

X Regarding tho invasion ofChutia Nagpur by tho Muhammadans, vide J. A. 8. B, 
1871, Fart I, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, spolt ou inscriptions Sirhat, lies on the left bank of tho Ajai River. Its 
name on modern maps is corrupted to Saruth. Rennell has Sarhaut. Outside the 
place, the survey maps mark two old forts. A little to the south of it, a village *>l 
the name of Lnkrakhouda is marked, ltcniicll on his map of Birbhum (Bengal Atlus, 
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jaglrdars, before ancb after the time of Slier Shah, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jhark’hand (Chutia Nagpur), led to the 
formation of the great Muhammadan zaminddil of Birbhum, which gave the 
E. I. Company some trouble. 

In Todar Mall’s rent-roll the following Mahalls are mentioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal — A'g" Mahall (Raj mahall), 
Kankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkar Audambar or Taiidah; 
Bharkundali, Akbarshalii, Ka^angali, in Shari fa bad (Birbhum) ; Nagor, 
Sainbhiim, Shergarh (Baniganj), Champanagari (N. W. of the town of 
Bardwan), Madaran (JahanabAd and Chandrakona, west of Hugli), Chittua 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg'hat, at the mouth of the Rupnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of B li a r k i'i n d a h in Birbhum, men- 
tioned above, seems to have been formerly extended to the whole of Birbhum 
and the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Tarikli i 
Dauttt , f on De Burros' map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India (vide 
PI. IV). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Bareunda,’ but in the former as 
‘ Keino de Bareunda,' extending from Ferrandus (a corruption of Bardwan) 
to (Jorij, in which we recognize Uarhi, the 4 key of Bengal.' West of 
Bareunda, De Blaev and De Barros give ‘ Patanes,' i. e. the Pathans, 
the military and semi-independent landholders of the western Bengal 
frontier. On the Ganges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 

‘ Para’, for which De Barros gives c Kara.’ J Both spellings may be mistakes 
ibr 'Para, i e. Tancjah, which should of course be on the other side of the 
river; or 4 Kara' stands for the old Hindu division of Rad ha, which there 
commences. South of 4 Ferrandus,’ the old maps give 4 Maud ar am' and 
4 C o s p e t i r,* which latter name is wrongly placed on Blaev’s map north of 
Mandaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-days is pronounced by the peasants M an da ran. § 4 Cospetir,’ or De 

No II.) places a 4 Lacaracoond,’ in conspicuous letters, south of Nagor; but modern 
inups give no such locality. Could this bo the Lak'hnur of the Tabaqnt ? 

* Sdbiq (i. c. former) Molesar and Darin Molesar. The former numo is wrong 
spelt in tho Indian Alins (Sheet 113) Sarik Molissor. 

t Dowhoii, Elliot’s History of India, IV., pp. 360, S6 !•. 

* it South of Vara or Kara, Blaev and Do Barros givo a place of the name of 
Monlaundangur ; and below Gouro, l’utana or Vutoua, and Meneitipur, which I have 
not identified. 

§ I hnvo identified Mnd&ran with Bhitargnrh in Jahanabad, in the north-western 
comer of Hugli District. Vida Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for April, 1870, where 
the legends of the place are givon. 

As the name of Jahanabad occurs in the Akbnrnamah, it has no connexion with 
Sh&hjahfin’s name, but rofers more likely to one of the numerous Khfin Johans of 
the PathAu rule. * 
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Barros’ * Reino Cospetir,’ a name that puzzled me long, is clearly 4 the king- 
dom of the Gajpati/ or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Orisa, the 
final r being nothing but the ending of the Bang&li genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of Orisa ; but if the legends of the Hugli District speak 
of the Gajpatfs having once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (Hugli 
River), it must have been prior to the time when Satgaon became the seat 
of Muhammadan governors. 

It is remarkable thaf^among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in blium. Thus we have Birbhuin ;* 
Sainbhum, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Birbhum district ; Sik'harbhum 
or Shergarh, the rnahall to which Kaniganj belongs ; Gopibhum, along the 
right bank of the Ajai ; Bamanblium or Brahmanbhum, in northern 
Medinipur District ; Manbhum, Barahbhum, Dhalbhum, Singbhiim, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunbhum, in southern Parulia ; Malbhum, the frontier 
of Bardwdu and Medinipur Districts ; Bluinjibhuin, with the town of 
Medinipur, f Ac. Similarly, the frontier district between liangpur and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Malialls Bhitarband and Bahirbaud, is called 
in Shuja’s rent-roll 4 Bangalbhum.’ 

I mentioned Mahall Mandalg'h&t at the contluencc of the Rupnarayan 
and the Hugli as the south-western frontier of Bengal. The Districts of 
Medinipur and Hijll (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Orisa till A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567, J 
when Sulilknan, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Medinipur 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Kh&n Jah&n 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Orisa, Qutlu Kh&n 
Lohani being made governor of Puri. On the 20th Zi Qa’dah, 982, (3rd 
March, 1575) Mun’im KhanKhanan, Akbar’s general, defeated Daud 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mughulmari, north of Jalesar, and in the peace of 
Kafak, in the beginning of 983, Bihar and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
the 15tli Rabi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jah&n, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afgh&ns withdrew to 
Orisa. Then the Bengal Military Revolt broke out, and Orisa was invaded, 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the country was 
iinally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipur and Hijli appear 

* The name occurs in the Ain as a Mahall ; bat as name for a large division it 
does not seom to have boon nsod boforo tho 18th century. 

f The Ain also mentions a mahall Bhow&lbhum under Sirkar Mad&ran j modern 
maps do not give this name. 

X Bo according to tho Akbarnamah. Stirling fixes an earlior date i but Snlaimdn 
reigned from A. H. 976 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972-973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Dob. 
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10. Sirkar Ch&tgdon (Chittagong), never properly annexed 
before the reign of Aurangzib. 7 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 285,607. 

B. Sirkdrs in the Delta oftht Ganges. 

11. Sirkar Satgaon. A small portion only, the land between the 

Hugh and the Saraswati, lay west of the Hugh, whilst the bulk of the Sirkar 
comprised the modern district of the 24-Parganahs to the Kabadak, western 
Nadiyfi, south-western Murshidabad, and extended in the south to Hatiagarh 
below Diamond Harbour. To this Sirkar belonged Mahall Kalkatta 
(Calcutta) which, together with two other mauza’s, paid, in 1582, a land 
revenue of Its. 23,905. 53 mahalls ; revenue, Its. 418,118. 

12. Sirkdr Mahmudab so called after one of the three 
Mahmud Shahs of Bengal, and comprising northern Nadiya, northern 
Jessore, and western Faridpur. 88 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 290,256. 

13. Sirkar Khalifatabad, or southern J essofe and western Ba- 
qirganj. The Sirkar is called after Khalifatabad, which was the name of the 
small Haweli-parganah nearBagherhat (vide bfilow) . The largest mahall of this 
Sirkar was Jesar (Jessore), or Rasulpur ; and among others, we find here the 
Mahalls Mundagachha and Malikpiir, which the Khan i A’zam, when gover- 
nor of Bengal under Akbar (Ain translation, p. 326), is said to have given 
to Bhabeshwar K&i, the ancestor of the present Rajahs of Jesar. The name 
of Jesar, therefore, occurs as early in 1582 ; hence Van den Broucke’s map 
(1660) also gives it conspicuously as 1 Jessore.’* 35 mahalllr; revenue, 
Rs. 135,053. 

14. Sirkar F a t h a b d d, so called after Fath Shah, king of Bengal, 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, the whole of Faridpur, southern 
Baqirganj, portions of Dhaka district, and the Islands of Dak’liin Shahb&zpur, 
Sondip, and Sidhu, at the mouth of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies 
in the llaweli Parganah of Fathahad. 3 mahalls, revenue, Rs. 199,239. 

15. Sirkar B a k 1 a,f or Isma’ilpur, north-east of the preceding, com- 
prising portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. It is the Bacala of old 
maps. 4 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 178,756. 

C. Sirkdrs South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirathi (Hugli). 

16. S i r k & r A u d a ni b a r, or T a n 4 a h, comprising the greater portion 
ofMurshidabfid district, with portions of Birbhum. The name Audambar 
occurs also in other parts of India, e. g. in Kachh.f Tan<Jah did not long 
enjoy the position of capital : Sher Shah already had made plans to remove it 

* Vide, howovor, Westland, Jessoro Report, p. 29. 

t The author of tlio Siyarul Mutaakhkhartn calls it Hogla (Hfyfc), from the 
Bangali word hogld, which signifies marsh reed— a name which no doubt explains the 
name of Hfiglf } but he strangely confounds Sirk&r Bakla with Sirkfir S£tg&o& (HugU). 

t Vida Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, I, p. 248. 

28 
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to A'g Mahall on the opposite bank. But this was only carried out by 
Rajah Man Singh, who changed the name of Ag Mahall to Raj Mahall, 
and subsequently to Akbamagar. The same Sirkar became again in later 
times under Prince Shuja’ the seat of government, and later still under 
Nawab Ja’far Murshid QuU»Khan, who changed the name of the old town 
of Makhqu^abad,* the Mua'ahad or Muxadabail of old maps, to Murshid- 
fibad. 52 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 001,985. The Haft lqlim gives its revenue 
at Its. 597,570. • 

17. S i r k & r Sliarifabad, south of the preceding, comprising the 
remaining portions of Birbhiim, and a large portion of Burdwan district, 
together with the town of Bardwanf itself. Mahalls Barhuk Singh and Path 
Singh, so called after the Bengal king# Barbak Shah and Path Shah, and 
Sherpiir ’Atai, where Man Singh defeated the Afghans (A'in translation, 
p. 311) also belonged to this Sirkar. 29 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 592,2 IS. 

IS. S i r k a r S u l a i m a n a b A d, a straggling Sirkar, which comprised 
a few southern parganahs in the modern districts of Nadiya, Bard wan, and the 
whole north of liiigli district. This Sirkar was so called after Sulaiman 
Shah of Bengal, who also called several parganahs after himself in Murshid- 
abad, Jessore, and Baqirganj districts ; but whether the name was too long, 
or was purposely changed after Akbar's conquest of Bengal in honor of 
Prince Salim (Jahangir), it only occurs now-a-davs in the form ‘ Salimabad.’ 
The chief town of the Sirkar was Salimahad [Sulaiinanabad], on the left 
bank of the Damudar, south-east of the town of Bard wan. It is marked as 
* Silimath’ on Van den Broucke’s map. Ola (the old name of Birnagar) in 
Nadiya, known from the Srimanta legend, and Pauduah, on the K. I. 
Railway, with its Buddhist ruins and ancient mosques, also belong to this 
Sirkar. 31 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. HO, 749. 

19. Sirkar M a da ran, extending in a semicircle from Nagor in 
Western Birbhum over Kaniganj along the Dainiidar to above Bardvvin, 
and from there over K’haud Ghosh, Jahunahtd, (Jlumdrakona (Western 
liugli District; to Mandalg hat. at the mouth of the Bupnirayan River. 
19 mahalls ; revenue, Rs. 235,085. 

Thus the above nineteen Sirkars, which made up Bengal in 1582, paid 
a revenue on klialsa lands, inclusive of a few duties on salt, kd(s , and 

• The AkbarnAmah mentions a Maklw;uc Khan, brother of Sa’id Khan; vide my 
Ain translation, p. 388. &luk!u;u<; Kluin served in Bengal and Bihar, and his brother 
Sa*id Khan was for some time governor of Bengal. 

f The Muhammadan pi enunciation of the Bangdli liordomdn. The Haft Ii|iim 
mentions an extraordinmy custom that obtained in this Sirkrir. •« Femiimo hujus 
provincial) instrumeutum quoddam fictile pirnis instar in vntvnm ot in annul infernnt, 
ut sordes removes tit. The old kings have in vain tried to break them off this habit.” 

Regarding the Muhammadan antiquities of Bard wan, vide Journal, As. Bengal; 
for 1871, Tt. I, p. 251. 
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fisheries, of 253,482,100 dams, or Ks. 0,337,052.* According to Grant, the 
value of the jagir lands was fixed at Ks. 4,348,892, so that we have, in 
1582, A. D., as total revenue of Bengal, in its th^ circumscribed limits, the 
sum of Ks. 10,085,944. This was levied from the ryots in specief as the 
equivalent of the rub* , or fourth share, of the entire produce of the land, 
claimed by the sovereign as despotic proprietary lord of the soil. 

This rent-roll remained in force during^ the reign of Jahangir. The 
remittances from Bengal to Dihli were, it is true, not very regular, nor up 
to the sums levied, so much so that Jahangir appointed, in the end of his 
reign, Fidai Khan, governor of Bengal, merely because he promised to send 
regularly one million of rupees to court. Under Shahjahan, the boundaries 
of Bengal were extended in the South-West, Medimpur and Hijli having 
been attached to Bengal, and in the Kast and North-East by conquests in 
Tiparah and Koch Ilajo ; and when Prince Shujd’ was made governor, he 
made, shortly before 1058, a new rent-roll, which shewed 34 Sirkars and 
1350 Maludls, and a total of revenue, on klialsa and jagir lands, of Ks. 
13,115 007. ShujcVs rent-roll remained in force till 1722, an addition having 
been made after the conquest of Chatgaon. In that year, Nawab Ja’far 
Khan (M anthill Quli Khan) issued his Kamil Jama* Tumdri, or ‘ Perfect 
Kont-rull,’ in which Bengal wa sdivided into 34 Sirkars, forming 13 Chaklahs, 
and sub-divided into 1000 Parganahs, with a revenue of Its. 14,288,180. 

It was, however, only after the rule of Nawab Ja’far Khan that the 
Abivdb revenue J gradually appeared in the books. Though vast sums had 
been levied on this head, they had been looked upon as private emoluments 
of office. As early as in the tenure of Shuja’ Khan, Nawab Ja’far’* 
successor, we find the Abwabs entered as yielding Ks. 2,172,952, and they 
rapidly increased under ’Ali Yirdi Khan and Qasim Khan, so that, when 
the F. I. Company in 1705 acquired the Diw&ni, the net amount of all 
revenue collected by authority in Bengal was Ks. 25,021.223. 

It is not my intention to enter here further in the historical portion 
of the revenue question of Bengal, nor shall I minutely describe the 
Sirkars and the Mali alls or detail the historical and geographical 

* Grant’s total is Rs. 6,341,260, or Rs. 7,208 more, chiefly on account of tho 
higher sum given by him for Sirkar G’borag’hftt. Vth Report, p. 238. 

t “The ryots ( ra'iyyat ) of Bengal are obedient uml ready to pay taxes. During 
eight months of the year they pay the required sums by instalments They personally 
bring tlio money in rupees and goldmuhurs to tho appointed place. Payment in 
hind is not usual. Grain is always cheap. Tho peoplo do not object to a survey of 
Hie lands, and the umount of tho land tax is settled by the collector and the ryot 
(nasa<[). His Majesty, from kindness, has not altered this system.” Ain i Akbari. 

X Imposts us foes on the renewal of annual leases of zanundars (kha^nawisf) ; 
nazranahs; fees for remission of imperial revenuo ; zar i mahaut , or imposts levied for 
the maintenance of tho Nawab’ s olephants j and many more. 
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changes that took place ; these I must necessarily reserve for the second 
volume of my Ain translation. But I shall now attempt to trace the 
frontiers of Bengal under |^e Muhammadan rule as far as existing historical 
sources allow us to do. 

The Frontiers of Muhammadan Bengal. 

Abulfazl estimates the b»adth of Bengal from Garhi to Chatgaon at 
four hundred hos. From north to south, the longest line was from Koch 
Bihar to Chittua in Sirkar Mcdinipur. “ The zamindars are mostly 
Kayasths.” Not a word is said on the strength of the Muhammadan popula- 
tion, or the progress of Isl&m — comparative statistics were not thought of in 
his age. The remark made by old English travellers that the inhabitants 
of the islands and the coast of south-eastern Bengal were chiefly Muham- 
madans, and the uncertain legend regarding the introduction, in the 
beginning of the 16th century, of Islam i tic rites into Chafgaon by Nu£rat 
Shah are the only allusions that I have seen on the subject. Neither history 
nor legends allude to the conversions among the semi-aboriginal rural 
population, that must on a large scale have taken place during the reigns 
of the independent kings of Bengal, chiefly, no doubt, through the exertions 
of the numerous Afghan Jagirdars. 

The military and naval power of the country is fixed at 23,330 

horse, 4,260 guns, 1,170 elephants, and 4,400 boats. In Xawab Ja’far’s 

rent-roll, however, the strength of the naval establishment (nau'dfd) 

consisted of 768 armed cruisers and boats, which were principally 

stationed at Dhaka, to guard the coast against the Mags and foreign 
pirates ; and the number of sailors included 923 Firingis, chiefly employed 
as gunners. The annual charges of the navy, including construction and 
repairs, was fixed at Its. 843,452, which was levied under the name of 
J amalah i nawdrd from parganahs in South-Eastern Bengal. The same 
rent-roll mentions that the garrisons along the whole eastern frontier from 
Chatgaon to Kang&mati on the Brahmaputra consisted of 8,1 12 men ( ahshdtn ), 
who cost 859,180, Its. per annum. 

Of the roads in Bengal we have no information prior to Van den 
Broucke’s map (1660) in Valentyn’s work. He marks (1) a principal road 
passing over Patna, Munger, and Jtajmahall to Sutf, where the Bhagirathi 
leaves the Ganges. From here a branch went to Moxudabath (Murshid- 
abad), Plassi (Palasi), and Hagdia,* crossed the Bhagirathi for Gasiapore, 

* Hagdia is Agardfp. Van den Broncke’s map gives hero an interesting 
particular. Ho marks Hagdia on the Itft bank of the river, and Uasiapoor (Gh&zipur) 
on the right bank. Both places lie now far from the right bank, with only a small 
k'hal between them, and a large semi-circular lake round both. The lake, as else- 
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and passed on to Bardwto, Medinipur, Bhadrak (wrongly marked on the 
right bank of the Baitarani), and Ka(ak. The other branch went from 
Suti along the right bank of the Podda to Fathahfd, from where it passed on 
to Dhaka. These two branches are marked as principal roads ( shdhi rastah). 
(2) A road from Bardwan to Baccaresoor (Baklesar in Birbhum, famous 
for its hot springs, within the Maratha Intrenchment of N&gor), and from 
there to Qasimbazar and the banks of the Ganges, and across the river to 
* Ilasiaarhati.* This is Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now also a 
ferry place, near the entrance of the Burul River, below Rampur Boalia, 
and seems to be the Qazihatti (Beng. Kajierhatti), which Abulfazl 
mentions in the A'in. From Hasiaarhati the road passed to a place called 
Hanva, and from there to Cecrpoor Mirts, i. e. Shcrpur Murchah, on the 
Karataya, and passing over Tessiadin (Chandijan, north of Sherpur, ?) to 
Gorregaut (G’horag’hat) and Bareithela (Bar it ala) on the Brahmaputra, 
which will be mentioned below as a frontier town. (3) A road from 
Bardwan over SalimabiUl, Hugli, Jessore, Bosnah, Fath&b&d, across the river 
to Sjatterapoer,* Casisellu, and Idrakpur, opposite the confluence of the 
Lak’hia and tlie Dal a sari, near Ballal Sen’s palace. (1) A road from 
Dhaka, across the Dalasari to Piaarpoer and Bedlia, which latter place is 
marked at the point where the Dalasari leaves the Jamuna, and from there 
to Sasiadpoor (Shahzddpur, in Pabnah), and llandiael (Harial). 

The Western Frontier. 

In the north-west, the frontier of Bengal extended but little beyond the 
Kosi River ; but under some of the early Muhammadan governors and the 
independent kings, the Bengal empire included all upper Bihar north of the 
Ganges as far as Saran. Of Ilyas Sh&h, for example, it is asserted that he 
was the founder of Hajipiir, opposite Patna, on the Ghandak, although 
Firuz Shah, on his return from Bengal, appointed for the first time Imperial 
collectors in Tirhutff Sikandar Shah’s coins, again, have been found far 
west of the Kusi. 

Southern Bihar only belonged to Bengal from the time of the conquest 
by Bakhtyar Khilji to about 730 A. II. (A. D. 1330), when Muhammad 
Tughluq annexed it to Dihli. From 800 again (A. D. 1397), the whole 
°1 Bihar belonged to the kingdom of Jaunpur. Under Buhliil again, Darya 
Khan Loliani was governor of Bihar ; and under Ibrahim, Darya's son Baha- 
dur Khan assumed independence in Bihar under the title of Shah Muliam- 

whero in Bengal, is tho old bed of tho rivor, which now follow's the shorter route 
along tho chord of tho loop. This change, thoreforo, took place after 1660. 

Thus also Nadiya lies now ou tho right bank of tho river ; but wost of tho town, 
tlioro is still the old ohaunol, which goes by tho name of Gauga Bharat. 

* Kennel gives Satrapur \ but modern maps give no such name. 
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mad.* It is not clear how far these Afghan chiefs depended on Husain Shah 
of Bengal, whom inscriptions represent firmly established in 903 at 
Hunger, while other inscriptions from Bonhara and Cheran (near Saran) 
would lead us to conclude that the whole of Upper Bihar and the western 
portions of Southern Bihar belonged to him in A. H. 908 and 909 (A. D. 
1502, 1503). On the other hand, we hear in history of the cession by 
Husain Shah of Bihar, Saran, and Tirhut, and of the reconquest of 
these lands by Nuyrat Shah, who, if he could not hold them, assisted the 
Afghans against Babar. Nuyrat Shah seems even to have passed beyond 
the Ghamlak ; for a mosque near Sikandarpur, on the right bank of the river, 
in District A’zamgajh, was built during his reign. 

South of the Ganges, the western frontier is better defined. Fort Ta- 
liagafh, or Garhi,t near K’lmlguon (Colgong) on the Ganges, was looked upon 
as the entrance, or key, to Bengal — a position which Muhammadan historians 
compare with that of Fort Saliwan on the Indus, the key of Sindh. 
From Garhi the frontier passed along the Ganges to the south of Xg- 
M ahull (liaj Mahall), wlfen it again turned westward to north-western 
Birbhum, passing along the boundary of the modern Santal Parganahs to 
the eontluence of the Barakar and the Damiidar, from where it went along the 
left bank of the Damudar to the neighbourhood of the town of Burdwdn. 
From here the frontier took again a westerly direction, and passed along 
the north-western and western boundaries of the modern lliigli and llabrah 
(Ilowrah) Districts down to Mandalg’hat, where the liupnarayan llows into 
the Hugli Kiver. 

This boundary, it will be seen, excludes the whole of the Santal 
Parganahs from the south of K’halgaon to the Barakar, Paehet,} and the 
territory of the Kajahs of Bishnpur (Bankura). In vain do we look in 
Santalia for Muhammadan names of villages and towns ; and though there 
can be no doubt that the Muhammadan kings of Bengal tried to hold parts 
of the hills by establishing th&nahs and appointiifb jagirholders, no 
permanent settlements were formed. One of the most westerly thanahs in 
southern Santalia was Sarhat, N. W. of Shiuri (Soorv) in Birbhum, -which 
is mentioned in Tribeni inscriptions ;§ whilst the settlement of Pathan 

* Called in many MSS. Mahmud. 

f It is not known which king Imilt tho fort $ but it may bo accidental that tho 
name does not occur in the T u baqat i Namin' uml in Baranf. At K’halgaoQ, Muhintkl 
Shah 111., the last independent king of Bengal, died in 945 (1538 A. D ). 

% Regarding tho -Invasion ofChutia Nagpur by tho Muhammadans, ride J. A. 8. B, 
1871, Part 1, p. 111. 

§ Sarhat, spelt on inscriptions Sirhat, lies on tho left bank of the Ajai River. Its 
name on modem maps is corrupted to Saruth. Rcnnell has Sarli&ut. Outside the 
place, the survey maps mark two old forts. A little to the south of it, a village ol 
the name of LuUrakhouda is marked. Kenucll on his map of Birbhdtn (Bengal Atlas, 
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jagirdars, before and after the time of Sher Shah, as a standing militia 
against the inroads of the tribes of Jh&pk’hand (Chutid Nagpur), led to the 
formation of the great Muhammadan zamindaii of Birbhum, which gave the 
E. I. Company some trouble. 

In Todar Mali’s rent-roll the following Mali alls arejnentioned along 
this portion of the western frontier of Bengal — Ag / Mahall (Kajmahall), 
Kankjol, Kunwar Partab, Molesar,* in Sirkar Audambar or Tandah; 
Bharkundah, Akbarshahi, Katangah, in Sharifahad (Birblnim) ; Nagor, 
Sainbliuin, Shergarh (Raniganj), Champanagari (N. W. of the town of 
Burdwan), Madaran (.Jalianabdd and Chandrakona, west ofHugli), Chittua 
(District Medinipur), and Mandalg’hat, at the mouth of the Kupnarayan, all 
belonging to Sirkar Madaran. 

The name of the frontier mahall of B h a r k u n d ah in Birbhum, men- 
tioned above, seems to have been formerly extended to the whole of Birbhum 
and the Santal Parganahs. In this extended sense, it is used in the Tari/ch i 
Da Adi, ton De Burros’ map of Bengal, and on Blaev’s map of India {vide 
PI. IV). In the latter, it is only given as ‘ Barcunda,’ but in the former as 
‘ lieino do Barcunda/ extending from Ferrandus (a corruption of Bardwan) 
to ( tori j, in which we recognize Garhi, the ‘key of Bengal.’ West of 
Barcunda, De Blaev and De Barros give ‘ Butanes/ i. e. the Pathans, 
the military and semi-independent landholders of the western Bengal 
frontier. On the Ganges, both maps shew Gouro (Gaur), and opposite to it, 

‘ Para, for which De Barros gives ‘ Kara.’ J Both spellings may be mistakes 
for Tara, i e. Tandah, which should of course be on the other side of the 
river; or * Kara’ stands for the old Hindu division of Rudha, which there 
commences. South of * Ferrandus/ the old maps give ‘Mandaram’ and 
* C o s p e t i r/ which latter name is wrongly placed on Blaev’s map north of 
Mamlaram, whilst De Barros has it correctly west of it. In Mandaram we 
recognize Madaran, the chief town of Sirkar Madaran, a name which even 
now-a-davs is pronounced by the peasants Mandaran.§ ‘Cospetir/ or De 

No II.) places a * Lncnracoond/ in conspicuous letters, south of Nagor j but modem 
maps give no such locality. Could this bo the Lak’hmir of the Tubaqat ? 

* 8dbiq (*'. <f. former) Molesar and # Darin Molesar. The former name is wrong 
spelt in the Indian Atlas (Sheet 113) Sarik Molissor. 

f Dowson, Elliot's History of India, IV., pp. 360, 361. 

, t South of Para or Rani, Blaev and Do Barros give a plnco of the name of 
Moulauadangur j and below Gouro, Patnnn or Patoua, and Meneitipur, which I have 
not identified. 

§ 1 have identified Maddran with Bliitargnrh in Jalidnabad, in the north-western 
cornor of Hugl( District. Vide Proceedings, As. Socy. Bengal, for April, 1870, where 
tho legends of the place are given. 

As the name of Jahindbad occurs in tho Akbarndmali, it lias no connexion with 
Shdhjahdii's name, bnt rofor® more likely to one of the numerous Khdn Jahdns of 
the Pathdn rale. 
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Barros’ ‘ Reino Cospetir,’ a name that puzzled me long, is clearly ‘ the king- 
dom of the Gajpati,' or Lord of elephants, the title of the kings of Ofisa, the 
final r being nothing but the ending of the Bang&li genitive. Sirkar Madaran 
was indeed the frontier of 0|*isa ; but if the legends of the Hugli District speak 
of the Gajpatis having once extended their kingdom to the Ganges (Hugli 
River), it must have been prior to the time when Satgaon became the seat 
of Muhammadan governors. 

It is remarkable that among the names of the jungly and hilly frontier 
districts, we find so many ending in bhum. Thus we have Birbhum ;* 
Sainbhutn, along the left bank of the Ajai, in Birbhum district ; Sik’harbhuin 
or Shergarli, the mahall to which Raniganj belongs ; Gopibhum, along the 
right bank of the Ajai; Bamanbhiim or Brahmanbhum, in northern 
Medinipur District ; Manbhum, Barahbhum, Dlialblium, Singbhum, in 
Chutia Nagpur ; Tunbhum, in southern * Parulia ; Malbhum, the frontier 
of Bardwdn and Medinipur Districts ; Bhanjibhum, with the town of 
Medinipur, f &c. Similarly, the frontier district between Rangpur and the 
Brahmaputra, comprising Mahalls Bhi tar band and Bahirband, is called 
in Sliuja’s rent-roll * Bangalbhum.* • 

I mentioned Mahall Mandalg’hat at the confluence of the Rupnardyan 
and the Hugli as the south-western frontier of Bengal. The Districts of 
Medinipur and Hijli (south-east of Medinipur) were therefore excluded. 
They belonged to the kingdom of Opsa till A. H. 975, or A. D. 15G7,{ 
when Sulaiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kala Pahar defeated 
Mukund Deb, the last Gajpati. Even after the Afghan conquest, Medinipur 
and Hijli continued to belong to the province of Orisa, when Khdn Jahdn 
Afghan was appointed by Daud Shah governor of Opsa, Qutlu Khdn 
Loliani being made governor of Puri. On the 20tli Zi tja’dah, 982, (3rd 
March, 1575) Mun’im KhanKhanan, Akbar’s general, defeated Daud 
Shah at Tukaroi or Mugliulmdri, north of Jalesar, and in the peace of 
Katak, in the beginning of 983, Bihar and Bengal were ceded. In 
984, Daud again invaded Lower Bengal, but was defeated and killed on 
the 15th Rabi’ II, 984, near Ag Mahall by Husain Quli Khan Jahau, 
when Bengal was again annexed to Dihli, and the Afghans withdrew to 
Opsa. Then the Bengal Military ltevdlt broke out, and Orisa was invaded, 
in A. H. 1000, (A. D. 1592) by Man Singh, when the country was 
finally annexed to the Dihli empire. Hence Medinipur and Hijli appear 

* The name occurs in the Ain as a Mahall \ bnt as name for a large division it 
does not Beem to have been used before the 18th centmy. 

f The Ain also mentions a mahall Bhowdlbhum under Sirk&r Madiran ; modem 
maps do not give this name. 

X So according to the Akbarnimah. Stirling fixes an earlier date \ but Sulaim&n 
reigned from A. H. 975 to 980. Besides, Akbar sent in 972-973 ambassadors to 
Mukund Deb* 
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together in Todar Mall’s rent-roll as one of the 5 Sirkars of the province of 
Oj-isfi. Subsequently, Oj-isa had separate governors; but under Prince 
Shuja' their power was lessened, and the portion from Mandalg’h&t, to 
Baleswar (Balasore) was separated from Ofisfi and permanently attached to 
Bengal.* 

Hijli (Hidgelee t Hedjelee , Grant ; Hingeli , Van den Broucke; 
Ingellee , Rennell ; Injelee , Stewart, Marshman ; Angeli y Purchas, De Laet, 
&(•.) appears in the Ain under the name of Maljhatta. According to the 
legends preserved in the District, the Muhammadans first attempted a 
settlement during the reign of Husain Shah of Bengal, about A. D. 
1505, when one Taj Khan Masnad i ’Ali and his brother Sikandar 
Pahlawan established themselves at the mouth of the Rasulpur River, f 
opposite Sdgar Island. They conquered the whole of Hijli, which is said to 
have remained in the family for nearly eighty years, when it passed into the 
possession of a Hindu. As late as 1630 we hear of the conquest of Hijli. 

“ Hingeli, which had for many years a chief of its own, was conquered about 
1630 by the Great Mogul ; but in 1660, the lawful chief of Hingeli, who 
from a child had been flbpt a prisoner, found means to escape, and with the 
help of his own to rc-eonquer his country. But he did not long enjoy it : 
he was in 1661 brought into Aurangzeb’s power with the help of the E. I. 
Company [the Dutch Company], and was again imprisoned and better 
looked after than at first. ”J 

The Southern Frontier. 

^ The southern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal was the northern outskirt 
of the Sundarban, which extended, generally speaking, in the same manner 
almost as it now does, from Hatiagarh, south of Diamond Harbour on the Hiigli, 

* “ Sjah Sousa had already during his time divided Hingeli from Orisa, and had 
put there a separate governor, and it is for this reason alone that Hingeli, which by 
position belongs to Orisa, has boon attached to Bengal. So it is also with the gover- 
nors of Ballasour and Pipeli [P i p 1 i or S h a h b a n d a r, now deserted, on the Subar- 
narckha River], which tho Great Mogul ordered once to be under the governor "8f 
Orisa nml then again under the governor of Bengal, becauso the two places are close to 
tho sea.” F. Vahmtyn, Vol V . 

Van den Broucko’s map of Bengal in 1660, given by Valentyu, still shews 
north-west of the town of Mediuipur tho “ Gedeukteekeu,” or memorial stouc, 
(corresponding to tho ‘Old Tower’ of modem maps) that marked tho frontier 
betweeu Bengal and Orisa. Grant says that tho coast of Hij!£ and Mediuipur 
as far as Balasore (Baleswar) was attached to Bengal on account of the Mags and 
the Portuguese privateers, who were to some extent controlled by the Imperial 
fleet stationed at Dhaka. 

t Few rivers in India have Muhammadan names. Duo south of Contai the maps 
give a village of tho name of Masuad ’Alipur. T4j Khan's tomb is on the Rasulpur 
River. 

t From Vulcntyn's work, Vol. V. Tho Mlamgirnamah suys nothing about it. 

29 a a 
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to BAgherhatin southern Jessore and to the Haring’hata (Horingotta), or 
4 Deer-shore River ;* i. e. along the southern mahalls of Sirkars Satg&on and 
Khnlifat&bad. Beyond the Haring’hata and its northern portion, called the 
Madhumati or 4 honey-flowing,* the frontier comprised Sirkars Bakla and 
Fathah.id, the modem districts of Faridpur and Baqirganj (north). Sirk&r 
Fathabid included the islands of Dak’hin Shahbazpnr and Sondip, at the 
mouth of the Megna. Tiparah, Bhaluah, Noak’hall, and District Chatgnon, 
were contested ground, of which the Rajahs of Tiparah and Arakan were, 
at least before the 17th century, oftener masters than the Muhammadans. 
It was only after the transfer of the capital from Itajmahall to Dhaka, that 
the south-east frontier of Bengal was extended to the Phani River, which 
was the imperial frontier till the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign, when 
ChatgAon was permanently conquered, assessed, and annexed to 1 fubah 
Bangui ah.’ 

Various etymologies have been proposed in explanation of the word 
‘Sundarban.’ It has be»*n derived from sun Jar ami hanf the beautiful 
forest;’ or from sun dan', a small timber tree (lleretiera litoralis), which is 
exported as fuel in vast quantities from the cmdt and is supposed to 
have been so called from its red wood. Others again have derived the 
word from Chandrad ip-ban, or Chandradip forest, from the large zamindari 
of Chandradip, which occupies the south and south-east of Baqirganj District. 
Or, the name has been connected with the Chandahhandas,* an old Sundarban 
tribe. Grant derives it from Chandraband, 4 the embankment of the moon/ 
which seems to have been the etymology that obtained at his time, and which 
has led to the spelling 4 Soonderbund’ adopted by Europeans. 

The application of the name to the whole seacoast of southern Bengal 
is modem. Muhammadan historians call the coast strip from the Hugh 
to the Megna 4 B h a t i/ or 4 low land subject to the influx of the tide/ ami 
even now-a-days this name is very generally used. The sovereignty of this 
district, according to the* Akbarnamali and the Rajah Praiipaditya 
legend, was divided among twelve chiefs ; and Col. Wilford, whatever may 
have been the source of his information, says that 44 the kings of Arakan and 
Comilla were constantly striving for the mastery, and assumed the title of 
lords of the twelve Bhiinivas/’t 

The sea coast itself is marked on Van den Brouckc’s map in Valentyn’s 
work as 4 onbekent/ or 4 unknown/ consisting of numerous islands and 

• A copper pinto grant in the poaHctntiouof the Society, found at ’Arlilpnr ^Edilporo), 
mentions that the villages of Bagnli, HitlogfcU, and Udnyamtnm, were given, in tho 
third year of tho reign of Kesha b Sen, i. e. in 1136 A. D , to one Jovaradeb Sarins. 
The grant mentions the tribe of Chandahhandas. The reading Chandnbhanda, as 
B»bu IVfttapachutidra Ghosh informs me, is an improved reading for Chattabhntta, 
as tho name was read by Gobind Ham ; vide Journal, lb38, Vol. VII, p. 40. 

t As. Researches, XIV, p. 461. 
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rivers, ‘ peryculeous’ for ships, being the place where the “ Jagt ter Shelling”* 
foundered in 1661. 

In order to trace the direction of the northern outskirt of the Sundar- 
ban, as it existed some time before 1582 A. D., we have again recourse to 
Todar Mall’s rent-roll in the Ain. There we find that Mahall Hatia- 
garh (below Diamond Harbour) was, in 1582, the most southerly assessed 
mahall of Sirkar Satgaon. The jungle boundary then passed north-east to 
Baridhatti and Mediniinall, north-west of Port Canning, to Baling and 
Mahihatti (Myehattee), then south again to Dhuliapur,f and Bhaluka to 
the Kahadak River. These mahalls belong to what is now called the 
2-1-Parganahs ; and Sheet 121 of the Indian Atlas of the Survey Depart- 
ment will shew that they lie even now-a-days very little north of the 
present northern limit of the Sundcrban in the 24-Parganahs. Going up 
the Kahadak, in Jessore, we come to A'madi,J to the north of which, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, we have Masidkoor, a corruption of MasjidkUr, one 
of the clearances of Khan Jahan (died A. D. 1450), § the warrior saint of 
Khalifatabad or Southern Jessore, to whom the traditions of the present day 
point as an indefatigable establisher of Sundarhan-abadis (clearances.) The 
Ain then gives Mahall Tala, with Tala on the left bank of the Kahadak 
as chief town and Kopilmunij| near it, and then mahalls Sahas, Khali£pur, 
Cliarulisi, Uangdiya (wrongly called in the Indian Atlas Sangdia) and 
Salimdbad,^ north of the modern Morrellganj at the beginning of the 
liaring’hata. North-west of Morrellganj, on the Bhairab (the 1 dreadful’), 
we have the small station of Bugherhat, which gives nauft to a Sub-Division, 
and in its iinmediate neighbourhood we come to another clearance by the 
patron-saint of Jessore, where his mosque and tomb stand. It is the 
country round about Bagherhdt which up to the end of last century bore 
the name given it in the Ain, ‘ llaweli Khalifatabad,’ the ‘ Vicegerent’s 
clearance.’ Here, amidst the creeks and the jungles, which no horseman 
can approach, Nuyrat Slmh, as will be seen below, erected a mint, appa- 
rently in opposition to his father ’Alauddin Husain Shah.** m 

* Vide Mr. Foster’s article, Jonmnl, As. Socy. Bengal, 1872, Part I, p. 36. 

t North of Ishwnripur (Issuripore), the residence of Pratdpadityn. 

% Marked wrongly on tho Survey map Arrnadi, ^ Rennoll lias correctly Am&di. 

§ Westland, Jessore Report, p. 20 j Gaur Das Baisakh, Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, 
1867, pp. 130, 131 ; also, Journal, 1872, Part I, p. 108. 

|| Rash Bihdri Bose, J. A. S. Bengal, 1870, Part I, p. 235 { Westland, Jessore 
Report, Chapt VI, and p. 286. 

% Here also the Ain has tho form Snlaimindbdd. 

** It is curious that a little higher up on the Blmirab, east of Khulnfi, where the 
Athdrabauka (tho 4 eighteen windings') joins tho Bhairab, there is an ’Alaipur, i. e. 
’Alauddin' s town. Wore it not for the distinct statement of the Riydzusealdfin that 
’Alduddin, after arriving at an adventurer in Bongal, settled at a Chandpur (a very 
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Thus we see that ip southern Jessore also the northern limit of the 
Sundarban has not considerably changed since 1450 A. D. 

Passing from the Haring’h&ta eastward, we come to Sirkars B ak 1 i and 
Fathab&d. Sirkar Bakla only contained four mahalls, viz. Isma*ilptir or 
Bakla ; Srirampur ; Shahzadpur ; and ’Adilpur, (from * adiV just/ corrupted 
on the maps to Edilpore), which all belong to BAqirganj District. Abulfazl, in 
speaking of the great cyclone that swept in 1583 over BaklA, says that 
the then zamindar of Bakla had a son of the name of Pramanand llai. 
SirkAr Fathabad derives its name from the Haweli malmll FathAbad, in 
which the modern station of Faridpur lies. Yusufpur and Belphuli, in 
Jessore District ; Haweli Fathabad and Sirdia (Sherdia), in Faridpur ; 
Balaur, Telhatti, Sarail or Jala) pur,* Khargapur, in both Faridpur and 
Dhaka ; Hazratpur, in Dhaka ; ltasiilpur, in Dhaka and Baqirganj ; the 
Islands of Sondip and Shahbazpur ; and a few other mahalls which I have not 
yet identiiied, bt*long to this Sirkar. Thus we see that the greater 
portion of both Sirkars lies between the Haring’ha{a (Madhumati) and the 
Titulia Kiver, which flows between Baqirganj District and the island of 
Dak’liin Shahbazpiir. At the mouth of the TifculiA we find the Don Manik 
Islands, one of the few still surviving geographical names of the Portuguese.! 
Opposite to these islands we have mahall Nazirpur, which we find on the 
maps of De Barros and Blaev, placed rather far to the north. Near it, we also 
have 1 Fatiabas*,! the chief town of Sirkar Fathabad. The whole south and 
south-east of Baqirganj District is occupied by the old Chandradip 
zamindari, which according to some, as we saw above, gives name to the 
Sundarban. On Kcnneirs map it is marked * depopulated by the Mugs.* 
Abulfazl says that there were in SirkAr Fathabad three classes of 
zamindars, which perhaps refers to the independent Afghan, Hindu, and 
Portuguese chiefs. When Akbar’s army, in 1574, under Mun’im Khan- 
Khanan invaded Bengal and Orisa, Murad Khan, one of the officers, 
was despatched to South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the 

common name) in H4dha District, i. e. west of the Ilugfi, I would be inclined to 
identify the Chandpur near this ’AlAipur as tho place whore the Husain dynasty of 
Bengal hinge had its home, especially because Ilusaiu first obtained power in the 
adjacent district of Faridpur (Fathabad), where his earliest coius are struck. 

The Indian atlas (sheet No. 121) spells * AlAipAr * Alypore,’ which blots out every 
historical recollection, and places it moreover wrongly on the right bank, instead of 
on the left, of the AtharabankA. ’Alaiptir is a flourishing place and has numerous 
potteries. 

* Which, like the name of the SirkAr, reminds us of JaldlwMfn Fath Shah, 
t Their names for Htiglf (Porto Piqueno) and for ChAtgAon (Porto Grande) are no 
longer known ; but ttherpAr Firing!, Firing! bazir, Point Palmyras, still remind us of 
their former importance in this part of India. 

% Van den Broucke’s map has wrougly FafchpAr. 
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Akbam&mah, Sirkdrs Bakld and Fathabad, and settled there ; but after 
some time, he came into collision with Mukund, the powerful Hindu 
zaminddr of Fatlidbad and Bosnah, who, in order to get rid of him, 
invited him to a feast and murdered him together with his sons.* * * § This 
notice helps us to explain a remark made by Grant that in Shah Shujd’s 
rent-roll (1658) a portion of Sundarban land had for the first time been 
assessed at 11s. 8,454, the abadis being called Muradkhanab.f The name of 
Mukund still lives in the name of the large island ‘ Char Mukundia’ in the 
Ganges opposite Faridpiir. This Mukund is the same zamindar whom the 
Padishahnamah wrongly calls 1 Mukindra of Bosnah.* His son Satrjit 
gave Jahangir’s governors of Bengal no end of trouble, and refused to 
send in the customary jieskkash or do homage at the court of Dhdkd. He 
was in secret understanding with the Ba jahs of Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo, 
and was at last, in the reign of Shdlijahan, captured and executed at 
Dhaka (about 1636, A. D.) One of his descendants, or successors in the 
zaimndyri, is the notorious Sitdram ilai of Mahmudpur.J 

Another Zamindar of Fathabad is mentioned in the beginning of 
Shahjahan’s reign, Majlis Bayazid, — by his very name an Afghan. 

The Parganahs to the south of Baiprganj are called on the maps 
1 Boozoorgoornedporc’ and 1 Arungpore,’ which names are connected with 
Buzurg Umed Khan, son of Shaistali Khan (Aurangzib’s governor of 
Bengal from 1664 to 1677) and with Aurangzib, * Arang’ being a cor- 
ruption of Aurang. East of these two Parganahs wo have Shaistah- 
nagar.§ These names, though they do not perhaps shew when the mahalls 
were reclaimed, point to the time when they came for the first time on the 
Imperial rent-roll. 

Sirkar Fathabad, as stated above, comprised the islands of Dak’hin- 
Shahbfizpur, S o n d i p, Ac. Of the latter island we have a short notice by 
Caisar Frederick, the Venetian merchant, who travelled in Asia, as he himself 
says, from 1503 to 1581. He left Pegu for Chatigan (Ch&tgaon), “ between 

* Ain translation, p. 374. 

f Grant derives the name from murdd and khdnah, the* house of desire but 
there is littlo doubt that wo should derive it from Murad Khan, * Murad Khln’s 
cloarunce.' I do not know to what part of Raqirganj or Faridpiir tho name was 
applied. Grant also says that Mur£d Khan ah was sometimes called Jer&dkhan&h. 

X Journal, As. Soey. Bengal, for 1872, Part I, pp. 68, 69. Satrjft’s name occurs 
in the namo of tho town of Satrjitpur on tho Nobogaugti, in north-eastern Jessore, not 
far from Mahinudpur (wrongly called Mahoniedpore on all modern maps) on the 
Madhfimatiand from the old town of Bosnah, on the Alangk’hali [Elleukalli] Branch. 
Vide Westland’s Jessore Report, p. 32. 

§ Shnistah Khan's real uame is Mfrza Abti Tabbj hence we find* in Dhakd District 
a Talibfibid. Nur Julian was Sbdistah Khan’s aunt > vide KUi translation, p. 612. 
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which two places there was much commerce in silver,”* but “ encountered a 
* Touffon’ (Jufdn, cyclone), which take place in the East Indies every ten 
or twelve years ; they are such tempests and stormcs, that it is a thing 
incredible but to those that have seen it,” "and was driven to Sondip. “ And 
when the people of the Island saw the ship, and that we were comming a- 
land : presently they made a place of bazar, or a market, with shops right 
over against the ship, with all manner of provision to cate, which they 
brought down in great abundance, and sold it so good chcape, that we were 
amazed at the cheapness thereof. I bought many salted kinc there for the 
provision of the ship for half a Larine apiece, which Larine t may be 12 shill- 
ings 0 pence, being very good and fat ; and l wilde liogges ready dressed for a 
Larine ; great fat hennes fora Hizse [pice] a piece, which is at the most a penny : 
and the people told us that we were deceived the half of our money, because we 
bought things so deare. Also a sack of rice for a thing of nothing ; and 
consequently all other things for humainc sustenance were there in such 
abundance, that it is a thing incredible but to them that have seen it. This 
Island is called S o n d i v a, belonging to the kingdome of Bcngala, distant 
120 miles from Chatigan, to which place we were bound. The people are 
Moores, and the king a very good man of a Moore king, for if he had been 
a tyrant as others be, he might have robbed us of all.” 

Ralph Fitch also was about the same time in south-eastern Bengal, lie 
says/ 4 From Chatigan in Bcngala 1 came to B a e o 1 a [Sirkar Bakla ] ; the king 
whereof is a Gentile [Hindu], a man very well disposed and delighted much to 
shoot in a gun. His country is very great and fruitful, and hath store of rice, 
much cotton cloth, and cloth of silke. The houses he very fairc and high 
lmilded, the streetes large, the people naked except a little cloth about their 
waste. The women wear great store of silver lioopes about their neckos .and 
arines, and their legs are ringed with silver and copper, and rings made of 
elephants teeth. 

“ From Bacola I went to S e r r e p o r e,J which standi ‘th upon the river 
Ganges, the king is called Choudery. They be all here ahouts rebels against 
their king Zebaldim Echebar:§ for here are so many rivers and islands, 

• The export of silver from Pegti to Bengal may havo supplied the Bengal mints 
with silver. Sir A. Phayre and I)r. T. Oldham speak of the export of gold 
from Barraa to the Coromandel const. Considerable quantities of silver may 
also have come from A'sam, whero silverpieces oven for small fractions of a rupoo were 
current. * 

t LM Ain translation, pp. 23,37. It is so catlod from LAristan in Persia. 

X Sherpur Firing!, marked by Van den Broucke a little south of Idrakptir, on the 
DaUsari, in Parganah Bikrampur, where KajA Balltl Son's residence was. It is not 
given on modern maps. 

| The first b is a constant misprint for It Jal Aladdin Akbar. 
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that they flee from one to another, whereby his horsemen cannot, prevail 
against them.* Great store of cotton cloth is made here. 

“Sinnerga n^[Sunnargaon] is a towne six leagues from Serrepore, 
where there is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is in all India. 
The chief king of all these countries is called Isacan,* and he is chiefe of all 
the other kings, and is a great friend to all Christians. * * * I went from 
Serrepore the 2Sth November 1582 for Pegu.” 

S o n d i p was only conquered in the end of 16G6 (middle of Jumada 
II., 1070), when Dildwar Khan Zamindar submitted, though not without 
fighting, to Aurangzib’s army that invaded Chatgaop. 

I have a few words to say on the hypothesis which has often been 
started, that the whole of the Sumlarban was once in a flourishing condition. 
No convincing prooff has hitherto been adduced ; and I believe, on physical 
grounds, that the supposition is impossible. The sporadic remains of tanks, 
ghats and short roads, point to mere attempts at colonization. The old 
Portuguese and Dutch maps have also been frequently mentioned as 
affording testimony that the Suiularban, even up to the 16th century, was 
well cultivated ; and the difficulty of identifying the mysterious names of the 
ih e Sumlarban towns P a c a c u 1 i, C u i p i t a v a z, N o 1 d y, I) i p u r i a (or 
Papara), and Tiparia, which are placed on the maps of De Barros, Blaev, 
and Van den Broueke close to the eoift-line, has inclined people to believe 
that they represent “lost towns.” Now the first of these five towns, from 
its position, belongs to the SAndarban of the 21-Parganahs, and the second 
(Cuipitavaz) to that of Jessorc District, whilst the remaining three lie 
cast of it. But Pacaculi is either, as Col. (las troll once suggested to me, a 
mistake for Pacacuti, i. r. pakkd kofhi, J a factory or warehouse, erected 
by some trading company, as we And several along the Hugli ; or it stands for 
Pcnchakuli, the name of the tract opposite the present month of the 
Dainudar, or a little above the northern limit of the Sundarban. Cuipitavaz 
I have no hesitation to identify with Khalifatabad.§ Van den Broueke 
also places it correctly south-east of Jess ore. Noldv is the town and mahall** 
of Nohli (Naldi) on the Noboganga, east of Jessorc, near the Madhiiinati. 
Bipuria is Dapara, or Daspava, south-east of Baqirganj station, near the 
light bank of the Titulia, still prominently marked on Kcnncll's map ; and 
Tiparia cannot stand for anything else but the district of Tiparah, which is 
correctly placed north-east of Daspara. 

* Tad Klifin, Abul Fnzl calls him * king of Blistyi/ and qays that twelve zamindars 
were under him. Ho was powerful enough to make war with Koch Bihar. Vide Ain 
translation, p. 342, note. 

t Westland, Jessoro Report, p. 231. 

t Houses aro either knrheha [mud -houses], or paMrrf, brick or stone-built. 

§ The letter /often turns in Bangdli top; hence KhaUfatibid. becomes KoKpifc- 
*bnd. Thus Firuzpur becomes Perojeporo. 
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Tho old Portuguese and Dutch maps, therefore, prove nothing. They 
support the conclusion which I drew from Todar Mali’s rent-roll, that in the 
24-Parganahs and Jcssore the northern limit of the Sundarban, omitting 
recent clearances, was in the fifteenth century much the same as it is 
now. But considerable progress must have been made in Baqirganj 
District, as we see from the numerous accessions, during that period, 
to the Imperial rent-roll. 

Of other names given on old maps along the southern boundary of Bengal, 
we have (above Nobly) N a o M u 1 u c o (?), B u r a m (Borhun, in the 24- 
Parganahs) j Maluco (Bhalukfi, on the Kabadak, ?) ; west of them, 
Agrapara and Xorc, (Agrapara and Dak’hineshor, north of Calcutta) ; 
and on the other side of the Hiigli, A began a, which seems to be some 
Amg&chha, unless it is slightly misplaced and refers to Ambika (Kalnah) ; 
Bernagar, which should be Barnagar, on the other side of the river 
below Xore ; B e t o r (?) a*< on Blaev’s map, and B e 1 o r, (?) on that of Dc 
Barros. Van den Brouke’s map gives, in Hiigli District, Sjanabath (Jahftn- 
abad); Sjamlercona (Chandrakona) ; Cannacocl (Kanakul) ; Deniachali 
(Dhonek’hali) ;Caatgam (Satgaon) ; Tripeni (Tripani, the Muhammadan form 
ofTribeni) ; Pandua (Panduah) ; Sjanegger; Basanderi (the old mahall Ba- 
sandhari), where Van den Brouckc makes the remark,’ t Bosh Sander ie ahcaar 
Alexandre M. gestuyt icerd , * the buft Sanderie where Alexander the Great 
was stopped !’ 

Again, along the lower Ganges the old maps have B i c a r a in (Bikram- 
pur, south of Dhakii) ; Bel h a 1 dy ; A n g a r a (Angaria, at the confluence 
of the Kirtiua.-a and the Mcgna) ; So rn again (Suunurgaon) ; Dacca; 
Mularanguc;* Bunder (Bandar, ‘ harbour’) ; X a z i r p u r, mentioned 
above ; B u 1 n e i or B u 1 » e e, ? ; G u a c a 1 a or G u c a 1 a, perhaps a mistake 
for Bacala ; X o o r k u 1 y or Xoricoel, as Van den Brouckc gives it, (Xorikol, 
due south of Dhaka, and a little south of the right bank of the Kirtin&sa) ; 
Sundiva (Sondip Island); Jugadia (Jogdiah in Noak’haH near the 
Little Phani, mentioned in the * Alamgimdmah as an Imperial thanah, and 
often quoted as the scat of English and French factories in the eighteenth 
century) ; Traquetea,?; M a u a, or M o u a, and A 1 v i a, for which 
Van den Brouckc gives Mava and Alvia, ? ; J e ffc r i, on Van den Broucke’s 
map, the same as Kenncll’s Jeffri, at the mouth of the Phani, right bank. 

The coast of Arakan on the maps of De Barros and Blaev is broken up 
into numerous islands as the Sundarban coast : it looks as if some of them 
belonged to Bengal. Thus we find Bulua and Bacala, which must refer to 
Bhaluah in south Tiparah and Bakla. C h o k u r i a may be identified with 
Chukuria, marked on modern maps opposite Moskal Island, on the Mainori 

* As this place is marked on an island South-west of Dh6ks, it seems to be Mul* 
nadsugi in the south of Chur Mukundia. 
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lliver, an thanah and saltgolah ; but the names Irabu, Maoa (perhaps a 
mere repetition of the Maua given above), Santatoly, Orieton, are unknown 
to me. 

. Blaev’s map (PL IV) and the Chart of the empire of the Grand Mogul by 
N. Sausson (A. I). 1G52) give opposite Chatigam (Chittagong) a town, called 
Bongala or Bengola. Purclias (a compiler who never came to India) says 
in his 4 Pilgrims,* “ Gouro, the seat Royall, and Bengala are faire Cities. Of 
this, the Gulfe, sometimes called Gangcticus , now beareth name Golfo di 
Bengala” Hen null, in his ‘ Memoir,* mentions the town as being given 44 in 
some ancient maps and books of travels ; but no traces of such a place 
exist.” But lie says that it is placed near the eastern branch of the 
Ganges, and that it may have been carried away by the river (Ganges ?). 
Lately also, a writer in Mookerjea’s Journal (Dec. 1S72), Mr. H. J. liainey, 
published an imaginative account of the submersion of this now lost city, 
which in his opinion had given name to the kingdom of Bengal. But the 
town is nowhere mentioned by Muhammadan historians, nor by Ibn 
Bat ut all, C;esar Frederick, and Ralph Fitch who were in CInitgaon, nor by De 
Burros and Van den Brouckc. The probability, therefore, is that no such town 
ever existed, and that the name was put on 13 laev’s map from Purchases 
statement ; or else the name 4 Bengola’ is a mere corruption of what 
wo call a 4 Bungalow’ (aI&j, bangalah), or a 4 Flagstad* Bungalow,’ of 
which we find several marked on District maps of Chittagong along the 
KaranphuK Hiver, as early as on RcnneH’s chart. However, this mysterious 
town is not to be identified with the place 4 Dianga* given by Van den 
Brouckc half way between Chittagong and Rammoc (Raimi, or Rambii*), 
because Dianga is the Dak’hiiuUnga or the Brahmandangu, both on the 
Sangii River, south of Chatgaoii, where saltgolahs still exist, f 

Regarding the State of Codavaseam, which the old maps place east and 
north-east of Chatgaon, vide Wilford's Essay, As. Researches, Vol. XIV, 
p. 150. 

The province of Chatgaon was no secure possession, and seems to have 
been alternately in the hands of the kings of Bengal, the Rajahs of Tiparah, 
and the kings of Arakan. In 750 A. II. (A. J). 1350), about which year 
lbn Bat li tab was in Chatgaoi_\,J it belonged to king Fakhruddin of 
Sunnurgaon. That year falls within the reign of the Arakanese king 
Mcng-di, who is said to have reigned from A. D. 1279 to 13S5, or 100 
years, § when the king of Thu-ra-tan (Bengal), called Nga-pu-klieng, courted 

* Tho most south-easterly point, to which the Mughuls advanced, 
t Tho word « dings/ which occurs so often in geographical names iu Beugu.1, 
eignifios ‘ high laud*. • 

X Called in Loo’s translation llegnnling Fakhruddin rule below. 

§ Vide Sir A. P. Phayro’s History of Arakan, Journal, A. S. Bengal, for 184#, p. 
Thu-ra-tan Sir Arthur Phuyro identifies with Suuuargaoi}. 

30 
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liis alliance. About 1407, again, the king Meng-tsau-mwun fled to Bengal, 
and witnessed the war between Rajah Kans and Jaunpur. He ,was 
ultimately restored to his throne with the help of Bengal troops ; but he 
became “ tributary to the king of Thu-ra-tan, and from this time the coins 
of the Arakan kings bore on the reverse their names and titles in the 
Persian character. This custom was probably tirst made obligatory upon 
them as vassals ; but they afterwards continued it when they had recovered 
their independence , and ruled the country as far as the Brahmaputra Biver. 
Meng-tsau-mwun, having got rid of his allies , meditated a change of 
capital.” 

In 1512, Cluitgaon was conquered, according to the Raj Mala,* by the 
Rajah of Tiparah, who drove away Husain Shah’s garrison. 'Whether the 
Rajah of Tiparah kept it for any time is doubtful ; for in 1517, “John 
de Sylvera was invited by the king of Arakan, and he appears to have gone 
to Chatigam, then a port of that king’s dominions.!” Anyhow, we can now 
understand why Xuerat Shah, Husain Shah's son, should have invaded Chut- 
gaon ;% but although popular belief ascribes to his invasion the first 
Muhammadan settlements in the District, it is clear from the preceding that 
his invasion cannot have been the lirst. 

It is not known how the District was again lost ; but during the troubles 
of Slier Shah’s revolution, the Mughul invasion, the aggressions of the Portu- 
guese, and the Bengal Military Revolt, Clnitgaon did not belong to Bengal. 
If, therefore, Todar Mall in L5S2 included it in his rent-roll, he did so on 
the principle on which he included Kalinga I)andpat and Sirkar Ra jah- 
inaudri in the rent-roll of Orisa § 

The Eastern Frontier. 

The eastern frontier of Muhammadan Bengal extended from Sunnar- 
gaon and the Megna (but in Shahjahan’s reign, from the Phani River 
over southern and western Tiparah ) northward, and then passed to the east 
including the District of Silhat. The boundary passed aloug the southern 
slopes of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Haro Hills to Mahall Shcrpur in northern 

# Journal, A. S. Bengal, Vol. XfX, for 1850, pp. 546, 616. 

f Vide .Sir A Phayro’s History of Pegu, J. A. S. B., 1873, pt. I, 127. 

X For particulars vide my extract from tho Tartkh i Uattddi in Journal, 1872, 
Part 1, p 336. 

§ “ From Satagam [Satgaon-IIugli] I travelled by tho country of the king of Tipara, 
with whom tho Mogon [Mags] have almost continual warres. Tho Mogon which be of 
tho kingdom of Recon [Hakhaitaj, Arakan] and Kamo [Kdmdj, bo stronger than tho 
king of Tipara, so tkat Ch&tigan, or Porto Grundo, is often times nnder tho king of 
Recon.” Ralph Fitch. m 

Muhammadan historians spoil tho word * Rakhaing* Rakhcunf, or give tho 

still shorter form Hutch , whence De Last’s “ Rocb, on the borders of Ben gala/* 
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Maimansingh to the right bank of the Brahmaputra near Chilmarx, 
and from here along the river to Mahal 1 Bhitarband, which formed the. 
north-east frontier. The sirkarg that lay along the boundary were Suunar- 
gaon, Bazuha, Silhat, and G’horag’hat ; and the neighbouring countries to 
the east were Tiparah, Kachhar (the old Hirumba), the territories of the 
independent Rajahs of the Jaintiah, Khasiah, and Garo Hills, and, on the left 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the Karibdri Hills, the zamindars of which were 
the Rajahs of Sosang. They depended in reality on the powerful kingdom 
of Koch Hajo, # the * * * § Azo' or ‘ Asoe' of old maps, which extended along the 
left hank of the Brahmaputra to Kamrup. In the Karibari Hills, the 
Muhammadans possessed, opposite to Chilmaii, the old frontier thanah 
Hatsilah, which Renncll still marks as ‘ Hautchella. , The north-eastern 
frontier was never absolutely fixed. Baritalah, on Van den Broucke’s map 
Bureithella , was looked upon as a frontier town till the beginning of Aurang- 
zib’s reign. 

The invasions on the part of the Asaniese were as numerous as the 
inroads of the Muhammadans into Asam,' which had commenced under the 
successors of Bakhtyar Khilji. During the reigns of Rajah Kans and 
his son, the Asaniese under Chudangpha (A. I). 1411 to 1425) conquered 
north-eastern Bengal as far as the Karataya ;f and as about the same time 
Jaunpur was at the height of its power, successfully encroaching on tho 
western frontier, and the Rajahs of Tiparah made likewise invasions, J we 
may assume that Bengal under the kings of the Kans dynasty was most 
circumscribed. With the restoration of the Ilvas Shahi dynasty (about 
A. I). HR)) and the gradual downfall of Jaunpur, Bengal recovered her 
ancient limits, and entered upon her most flourishing period. The invasion 
of Husain Shah into Kamrup is well known ;§ but Kamrup was only perma- 
nently annexed in 1037, when Gauhatti became the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengali. 

Hilliat, as we shall sec below, was conquered in A. D. 1384, and the 
earliest inscription hitherto found there, belongs to the reign of Yusuf Shah 
(A. D. llSO). North-western Silhat had tho name of Laud, or Laiif, ancl 
the thanah which the Muhammadans established there, was under the 
commander of the ‘ lqlim Mu’azzamab&d/ ‘ the territory of Mu’azzamabad,’ 
also called 1 Mahmudabad.’ The exact extent of Mu’azzaiuabad is still un- 
known ; but the name occurs on coins and on Sunnargaon inscriptions, once in 
'conjunction with Lauf, and once with Tiparah, and it seems, therefore, as if 
tho “ iqlirn” extended from the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and 

• Vide Journal, A. S. Bengal, Part I, 1872, p. 53. 

t So according to tho Audio Buranjf i vide Useful Tables, p. 273. 

X llajmdld, J. A. S. B., XLX, 1850, p. 542. 

§ J. A. S. B., 1872, Part I, pp. 70, 335. 
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the right bank of the Siirmd. In the Ain, we find, indeed, under Sirkdr 
Sunn argil on. a Mahall Mu’azzampur, the chief town of which lies between 
the Brahmaputra and the Lak’hia and bears the same name. Tho present 
inhabitants, as Dr. Wise tells me, know nothing of its ancient renown ; 
and the only old building is a ruinous dargiih, called after a saint Shah 
Langur, the impression of whose foot draws crowds of pilgrims about 
the time of the I'd ullitr festival. The saint is said to have come from Egypt. 

The thanali L&ur is also mentioned in the A'in as a Mahall of Sirkar 
Silhat, which consisted of Partabgarh ; Panehkhand ; Banyanchang ; Bajua 
Bay aj u (?) ; Jaintia ; Haweli Silhat ; Satrk'handal ; Laud and Ilarinagar. 
The author of the ILft Ir/ttui calls Silhat repeatedly Snha f, and 

this forms explains perhaps the ‘ Keino Sirote,* which De Burros and Blaev 
give instead of ‘Silhat’ (ride PI. IV). The town of Sirote is correctly 
placed on the right bank of the Surmi, which leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of both names. 

Kamrup, which also appears under the names of Kamrud, lvamru, 
and Kaiiwru, is often mentioned together with Kamata.f The Brahmaputra 
which Ibn Batutali calls the ‘ Blue River 1 , is correctly described by the old 
traveller as coming from the mountains of Kamrup. De Burros, however, 
and Blaev give the river the name of Caor, and show it as flowing from the 
Keino de Caor, north of Comota and Sirote. Wilford identifies Caor with 
“ Gcda or Oaur, i. r. Gorganw,” meaning G’hargaon, the capital of A'sam. 
But G'hargaon (which is the correct spelling) was only built by Clm-klun- 
pha, between A. D. 1541) and 15G3, /. e. at a time when the materials had 
long been sent to Europe from which De Barros in Lisbon wrote his hook. 
It seems, therefore, more natural to compare ‘ Caor’ either with * Gaur,* 
the old name of northern Silhat, and which under the form of Gor is placed 
by Blaev north of Bengal, or with the name of the Garos who inhabit the 
hills near the bend of the Brahmaputra. J 

The south-east frontier was T i p a r a h, or Tripura, spelt on old Muham- 
madan inscriptions Tipurah , whence perhaps the form Tipora given by De 
Barros and Blaev. Abulfazl, in the Ain i Akhari, says — “ Tiparah is inde- 
pendent ; its king is Bijhi Manik. The kings all bear the name of Mfinik,§ 

* So at least according to some .MSS. Vide rny text edition, p. 4QG, whero 
is a misprint for JL*. Laur lies at the foot of tho hills. 

f For K&raata vide bolow. Husain Shah is suid to have invaded Kamrup and 
Kainate j and tho Ain Hays, Kamrup and Kama! a uro in tho posseHtfioii of tlio Kajuh 
Koch Bihar. 

J Regarding Wii ford's identification of Sirote, vvU Asiatic Rcsoarchos,XIV, pp* 
387,436. The places which Blaev gives between Gor and Caor, as Kaudaona, 
Mcwat, Ac., are mentioned bolow. 

§ According to tho Rnjm&Ui, the kings of Gaur had conferred this title on tho 
Tiparah Rajahs. It is impossible to reconcile tho discrepancy between the lUjmili 
and the Ain as regards the time when Bijoi Manik reigned. According to tho Ain 

• 
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and the nobles that of Narayan.” The military power was estimated at 
200,000 foot and 1,000 elephants ; and numerous invasions of Silhat and 
Sunnargaon by the R&jahs of Tiparah are mentioned in the Rajm&lfi. The 
old capital was Udaipur, or Kangama^i, on the left bank of the Gumti. 
Hence Van den Broucke speaks of * Oedapoer and Tipera ;** but on his map 
he places between Tipera and the Brahmaputra, above Bolua, the “ Ryk van 
Udessc,” which is not marked on the maps of De Barros and Blaev. As he 
does not mention Udesse in his text, the name is either a mistake for Udai- 
pur, or he has been misled by his countryman De Laet, who says, “ Udessa, 
or Udeza, whoso metropolis is Jokanat or Jekanat, the furthest province of 
this empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Mag kingdom, whose in- 
habitants are most ferocious barbarians,” and who thus places Orisa (Odesa) 
and Jagarnath near Arakan. 

The western and southern portions of Tiparah are included in Todar 
Mali’s rent-roll in Sirkar Sunnargaon ; but they were only conquered, 
according to Grant, in Shahjah&n’s reign ; and in A. D. 1728, we hear of a 
re-conquest, when the district was placed on the rent-roll under the name 
of Eauslianabad. 

Before going further, I have a few words to say on the country of 
J a j n a g a r, which Stewart, Stirling, Dowson, and Thomas agree in identifying 
with Tiparah. Stewart and Dowson, however, also apply the name to a 
portion of Orisa, and compare the word with the name of the town of 
J&jpiir, north-cast of Katak, on the Baitarani. Jajnagar is mentioned as a 
country full of wild elephants ( jytx* ) in the Tabaqat i Xa?iri, and the 
two Tarikh i Firiiz Sluilus, i. e. up to about A. D. 1140, after which the 
name disappears. It also occurs in the A'in ; but the passage refers to the 
reign of lloshang of Malwali (A. D., 1105 to 1*43 4).+ 

It is first mentioned as lying, together with Bang, Kdmrud, and Tirliut, 
near the kingdom of Lak’hnauti and when Tughan Khan (Tzzuddin 
Abul Fatli Tughril) invaded Jajnagar, he left Lak'hnauti city in Shawwal, 
Gil, and arrived after about a month, on the 6th Zi Qa'dah, at Kat&san, the 
frontier of Jajnagar.§ In the following year, 042 [A. D., 1244], the I?ai 
of J&jnagar invades the kingdom of Lak’lmauti, and first seizes on Lak’hnor, 
which above was identified with Eafha (west of the Hugh), where he 
kills the jagirdar Fakhruddin Laghari, and then marches on Lak’hnauti. 

ho would have reigned towards tlio end of the 16th century ; but tho Bdjmdla places 
his roign much earlier. Journal, Vol. XIX, for 1850, p. 546. 

# •* Tho countries of Oodapoer and Tiparah aro sometimes independont, sometimes 
under tho great Mogul, and sometimos oven under tho king of Arakan.*' 
f It may be that Dak’hin historians use tho term to a later period. 
t T&b. N&jirf, p. 163. 

§ Doc. c it, p. 244. Kabdsan has not been identified. Tho MSS. havo also Katas, 
and Kat&sfa. 
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This remark would seem to shew that, in the opinion of the author of 
the T a haqat, Jajnagar lay somewhere west or south-west of the Bardw&n and 
Hugli Districts, * * * § . e, in Jharkhand, or Chufcia Nagpur. 

The next invasion, on a large scale, was undertaken by the Emperor 
Balban, who in his pursuit of Sultan Mughis, about A. D. 1280, marched 
from Lak’hnauti to Sunnargaon, the independent Kai of which makes 
himself responsible not to let Muglus escape either by land or by water. 
From Sunnargaon,* Balban arrives, after a march of 60 or 70 kos, at the 
confines of Jajnagar, where Mughis is surprised and killed. 

From this remark by Barani, Stewart, Stirling, Thomas, and Dowsonf 
conclude that Jajnagar corresponds to Tiparah ; and the eastern parts of Hill 
Tiparah certainly lie about 70 kos from Sunnargaon. The Kajmala, however, 
does not state that Tiparah had the name of Jajnagar. 

Jajnagar is again mentioned during the reign of Ohiyasuddin Tughluq, 
when Ulugh Kh£n, in 1323 A. D., invades Talinga, Jajnagar, and Bcdar 
and lastly, when Firuz Sluih, after his second unsuccessf ul invasion of Bengal 
to conquer Sikandar, returns, in 13(50, from llazrat Panduah to Zafarabad 
and Jaunpur,§ where he stays during the rainy season. Me then marcdies 
over Bihfir to Jajnagar; arrives at Satgarh (?), the Kai of which retreats ; 
then comes to Baranasi, the residence of a great Kai ; crosses the Mahindri, 
and goes for some distance into Talinga, to which country the Kai luul lied. , 
Firiiz Shah then retreats, passes through the country of Kai I’nrihan [Bir 
Bhan Deo, Lucknow Edition ], and arrives in Padmawati and Baramtala, 
great fields for elephants, and returns quickly to Karah.|| 

Lastly, in the A'in (my text edition, p. 172, 1. 6), lloshang of Mai wall 
goes in disguise to Jajnagar, in order to obtain elephants. 

In these passages it is clear that Jajnagar represents a country between 
Talinga and Bihar, or, as expressed in the Tabaqat, west of Kafha, i. e ., the 

* Barani, p. 87. The Bibl. Indica Edition has llujinagar, Jftjinugur, and (ouco) 
Jajnagar. 

t History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 112,113. Tho Bibl. Indica Edition of Badaoid, 
I, p. 129, calls Mughis wrongly Mu’izz, and says that ho hud gone towards Jajnagar 
and Tarkilah (or Nurkilah, as tho Lucknow edition of Budsom has). 

X Badaoni, I, 223. Dowson, [II, 231 Barani, 450. 

§ Zafarabad, which is so often mentioned by Muhammadan historians, lies on the 
right bank of the Gumtf, a littlo below Juunpur, which lies on tho left bank. “The 
maps give, of coarse, JafFurabad. 

|| Badaonf, I, 247. Dowson, III, 312 to 316. Dowson has Banarasf, for 

Baranasi ; and Firishtah (Lucknow editiop, p. 147) has ‘ Bunaros, which is the 

residence of the H&i of Jajnagar.' 

Ka(ak is called in the Ain ' Ka(ak Baniras and from the account translated by 

Dowson from 'Afif it is clear that south-western Ops6 is meant, although the 

comparison of Jajnagar and J&jpfir may be redundant. Ronnell in bis Bengal Atlas 
(Map VII) gives a Baramtala in Singhbhdm, near northern Mayurbhaig. 
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wild districts of western Orisa, Chutia Nagpur, and the eastern portions of 
the Central Provinces, of which Ratanptir, Bastar, and Sirgnja are also 
mentioned in the Ain as hunting places for wild elephants. But it is 
remarkable that Barani, in relating Balban’s expedition, places Jdjnagar 
70 bos beyond Sunnargaon, whilst in his account of Tughluq Shah’s reign 
he gives the same name t6 a district near Talinga ; and we are forced either 
to believe that there were two Jajnagars, one famous for elephants near 
south-western Bengal (Tabaqat i Naqiri, Barani, Firuzshalii, Ain), and 
another in Tiparah or south-eastern Bengal (on the testimony of a single 
passage in Barani) ; or to assume that there was in reality only one 
Jajnagar, bordering on south-western Bengal, and that Barani in the above 
single passage wrote Sunnargaon by mistake for Satgaon,* which would 
remove all diiiiculties. 

The Northern Frontier . 

From Bhitarband, near the bend of the Brahmaputra, and in later 
times from Gauhatti in Kamrwp over K’honfcag’hat, the frontier passed along 
the southern portions of Koch Bihar to Mahall Patgaon, or PatgrAm (west 
of Koch Bihar), which is mentioned by Mughul historians as the frontier- 
town in the extreme north, and from there along the foot of the hills and 
forests of Sikkim and Nepal to the northern portions of Piimiah District. 
Thus by far the greater portion of what is now-a-days called the Koch Bihar 
Division, did not belong to Bengal. 

The Sirkars along the northern frontier were G’horag’hdt, Panjrali, 
Tajpur, and Purniah. 

The inhabitants of northern Bengal according to the Tabaqat i Na^iri 
wore the Koch, Mech, and Tharu tribes, whose Mongolian features struck 
the first invaders as peculiar. t 

The Rajahs of Northern Bengal wore powerful enough to preserve a 
semi-independence in spite of the numerous invasions from the time of 
Bakhtyar Kliilji, when Debkot, near D&najpiir, was looked upon as the most 
important military station towards the north. m 

During the fifteenth century, the tract north of Rangpur was in the 
hands of the Rajahs of K a m at a (&«(£), to which country passing allusion 
was made above. The kingdom is prominently marked as ‘ Rcino de Comotah,* 
or £omotay, on the maps of De Barros and Blacv (PI. IV). The town of 

• Baranfs statement of the distance of 70 kos would admirably suit Satgdon; 
it would bring ns to Mnyurbhanj and western Chutia Nagpur, 

t For « Tharu 1 Stewart has Neharu , but there can bo no doubt that the author 
of the Tabaqdt means tho Thsrua of Mithila. Vide Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 
126 j .T. A. 8. B., 1872, Part I, p. 66. 

The Pddishdhndmah says of tho Asamese also that they resemble in features the 
Qaraqalpaks of southern Siberia. 
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K&mata, or Kamatkpur, lay on the eastern bank of the DarlA river, which 
flows south-west of the town of Koch Bihar, and joins the Brahmaputra 
near Bagwah. The river near its confluence with the Brahmaputra, sepa- 
rates mahall Bhitarband from Bahirband. The town itself and the Darld 
river are correctly marked on the old maps. Buchanan estimated the circum- 
ference of Kamatapur at nineteen miles ; the palace, as in the case of Bur- 
mese and Chinese towns, stands in the centre. History informs us that 
Kamata was invaded, about 1498 A. D., by llusain Shah, and legends state 
that the town was destroyed and Nilamba, the last Kamata Rajah, was 
taken prisoner. He escaped, however, and disappeared ; but people believe 
that at some time in future he will be restored. 

The Kamata family was succeeded l>y the Koch dynasty, to which the 
present Maharaja of Koch Bihar belongs. The new ltdjus secured their 
possessions by erecting along the boundary a line of fortilicatious, many of 
which are still in excellent preservation. 

The prevalence of human sacrifices in Koch Bihar is known from the 
Ain. The Haft Ljlim has the following : “ There is a cave in this country, 

which, according to the belief of the people, is the residence of a Deo. The 
name of the Deo is Ai, and the people are zealous in their worship. Once 
a year they have a feast, when they kill all sorts of animals found in 
the country, believing that the mcritoriousness of the slaughter comes from 
Ai. They likewise kill on the same day the Bhogis, who are a class of men 
that have devoted their lives to Ai, saying that Ai lias called them. From 
the time they become Bhogis, they may do what they like ; every woman 
is at their command, but after one year they are killed. ” 

The first European traveller that visited Koch Bihar was Kalph Fitch. 
He says : “ I went from Bengala into the country of Couehe or Quichcu, 
which lies 25 days’ journey northwards from Taiula. The king is a Gentile ; 
his name Is Suckel Counse his country is great and licth not far from 
Cauchin China : for they say they have pepper from thence. The port is 
called C a c c h e g a t e.f All the country is set with bamboos or canes made 
sharp at both endcs and driven into the earth, and they can let in the water 
and drown the ground above knee deep, so that men nor horses can pass. 
They poison all the waters if any wars be. Here they have much silk and 
musk and cloth made of cotton. The people have ears which be marvelous 
great, of a span long, which they draw out in length by devises when they 
be young. There they be all Gentiles, and they will kill nothing. They havo 

• Shnkl Oosain j vide my essay on Koch Bihar anil As^rn, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 53. 

t I. e. tho place where the merchants from China meet. Cncchegato is Chic ha- 
ko^a, north of tho town of Koch Bihar and sonth of Baksa Fort, Long. 80° 35*, in tho 
Bengal Dtiars. It is now British. 
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hospitals for sheep, goats, dogs, cats, birds, and for all living creatures. 
When they be old and lame, they keep them until they die. If a man 
catch or buy any quick thing in other places and bring it thither, they will 
give him money for it or other victuals, and keep it in their hospitals or let 
it go. They will give meat to the ants. Their smal mony is almonds, 
which often times they use to eate.” • 

As Ralph Fitch mentions Chichakot&, and the 'A'lamgirnamah Kan- 
thalh&ri,* as belonging to the Koch Bihar, it follows that portions of the 
Dual's must have once belonged to Koch Bihar. 

Aurangzib’s army under Mir Jumlah took Koch Bihar on the 10th 
December, 1(501, when the town was called \Alamglrnagar,t a name which 
lias not come into use ; and the imperial collectors expected to raise a 
revenue of eight lak’hs of rupees, whilst in Prince Shuja’s rentroll of 1058 
Koch Bihar is put down as yielding Us. 3,27,794. 

On Van den Broueke’s map, the whole Himalaya tract, from northern 
Bihar to Asa m, is called ‘ T Ryk van Kagiawarra,’ or the realm of Uajawira 
and in the text he says, that “ Hagiawara consists of several separate 
countries, which sometimes fight the Great Mogul, and at other times are 
forced to submit.” Of these several countries he mentions on the map ’T 
Ryk van Morang and T Ryk van .Tesval, which latter name is also given 
on Blaev’s map and will be remarked on below. 

The Morang was entered by Mughul troops in the beginning of 
Aurangzdfs reign. We first hear of an expedition led by Mlrz.i Klim, 
Faujdarof Darbhanga, and Ilah Virdi Khan, Faujd.tr of Gorak’hpiir, against 
the refractory zainindar of Morang (beginning of 1075, or end of A. D. 
1661). Mirza Ivhan died during the expedition ; hut Il&h Virdi Khan 
returned with fourteen wild elephants and nine presentation elephants. J 
Hi the end of 1079 (beginning of 16(59), Ma’yum Khan reported that a false 
Sluija’ had appeared in Morang and had caused disturbances there, and 
Ibrahim Khan and Fidal Khan received orders to capture him wherever he 
shewed himself, and to send his head to Court. Lastly, in 1087 (beginning 
ot 1676), we hear of a conquest of Morang, but no particulars are given. 

* West of Kftnthalbim, tho maps give a place called Mogul murri [Mughulmarl], 
evidently the scene of a fight with Mughul troops. Another Mughulmari lies between 
Bard wan and Jahtmab&d j a third between Modimpur and Jalesar, where Akbor’s 
troops defeated Dadd Shah (Ain translation, p. 376) j and a fourth, eight miles north 
of Medhupur. 

t Thnnah Sangramgaph, one of Aurangzib’s frontier thanahs near Noak’hali, 
had received tho sumo name in allusion to tho title of the emperor. 

t * A'lamgtrndinah, pp, 850,875. Maasir % 'A'lamjhi, pp. 64,150. 
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Blaev's Map of Bengal and of the Mughul Empire. 

The map of Upper India by William and John Blaev (PI. IV) is taken 
from their “ Theatrum Orbis Terrarum,” Amsterdam, 1645 to 1650, Vol. 
II,* and is based upon the Portuguese and Dutch charts that existed at 
the time, and upon the descriptions of European travellers. As far as 
Bengal is concerned, it is a reprint of Do Barros’ map, and represents, 
therefore, the knowledge which European geographers had of Bengal about 
1540. In point of accuracy it is much inferior to Van den Broucke’s map 
of 1660, f given in Yalentyn's work. But the map is of great interest, as 
it helps us to unravel the difficulties in Terry’s enumeration of the provinces 
of Bengal and other portions of the Dihli empire, J which has also been 
followed by the Dutch traveller De Laet in his “ India Vera” (Amsterdam, 
1631), and of which traces may still be found on Van den Broucke’s map. 
It is with a view to explain the extraordinary configuration of Bengal on 
the old maps that I have given the present chapter a place in this essay. 

From a glance at the map, it will be seen that our early geographers 
had no infonnation of the extent and situation of the countries which we 
now-a-days call the Central Provinces and Chutia Nagpur. Hence Gwaliar, 
Narwar, and (on Van den Broucke’s map) Mahva, bound Bengal on the west ; 
the Santal mountains are continued eastwards to meet the Asam mountain- 
chains, and places belonging to the Central Provinces have been put north 
of Bengal. 

Terry enumerates the following provinces as belonging to the Mughul 
empire — 1. Candahore , Qandahar ; 2. Cahul ; 3. Multan ; 4. Haiacan , 
Hajikan, a sirkar of Sindh; 5. Buckor, Bhakkar ; 6. Tatta; 7. Soret 
with Jonagar, Sorat’h with Junagayh; 8. Jessehneere ; 9. Attok ; 10. 
Peniah , Panjab ; 11. Chishneere , Kashmir ; 12. Banchish , u the chief city 
is called Bishur ; it lyeth east, somewhat southerly from Cliishmeere, from 
which it is divided by the Kiver Indus.” Here we have the first misplace- 
ment. Terry means Bangash and Bajor (Sawad, Swat) ; but for Bast, he 
should have said West, 

• Capt. J. Waterhouse drew my attention to a copy of this work in the Library 
of the As. Society. 

f Mattheus Van den Broacke was Laml-Voogd, or governor, of Choromandel, 
which included Bengal, from 1658 to 1664, during which time ho compiled the map 
in tho Vth Volume of the 1 Beschryving van Choromandel’ in Francois Valentyn’s 
‘Owl en NiewOost Indies’, Amsterdam, 1728. (Library, As. Soo. Bengal, No. 2266.) 

% Edward Terry was chaplain to Sir Thomas How, the Ambassador to Jahan- 
gir’s Court, and was later Rector of the Church at Green ford, Middlesex. He 
presented his ' Voyage to East India/ in 1622, shortly after his return to England, 
to the then Prince of Wales j bat he only published it in 1655, when he was sixty-foor 
years old. 
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13. Jangapore, “ the chief city so called; it lieth upon the River 
Kaul , one of those five rivers which water Peniab.” (?) De Laet has 
4 Jengapor or Jenupar,' between Lahore and Agra. 14. Jenba , east of 
Peniab, Chamba. 15. j Dellee,* Dihli. 16. Bando ; ‘ it confineth Agra 
to the west.* This is Bandhu, or Bandhugafh, south-east of Agrah. 
17. Malwa ; 18. Chitor ; 19. Gujarat ; 20. Chandis, Khandcsh ; 21. 
Berar , with the chief city Shapore ; t 22. Narwar ; 23. Gwaliar ; 24. 
Agra ; 25. Sambal , Sambhal, or Muradab&d District. 26. “ BaJcar , the 
chief city called Bikaneer, it lycth on the west side of the River Ganges.” 
The whole remark seems to be erroneous. 27. Nagraeot , Nagarkot or 
Kangrah. 28. Siba, “ the chief city is called Hardware . J” 29. Kakaree , 
the principal cities are called J Dekalee and Burhola .” Terry means the 
Gakk’har District, the chief cities of which were Dangali and Pharwalah ; vide 
Kin translation, p. 621. Terry also remarks that the Caucasus (Hima- 
laya) divides Kakares from Tartaria, which accounts for its northern position 
on Blaev’s map. 30. Gor, “ the chief city so called ; it is full of mountains ; 
the River Sersilg , a tributary unto Ganges , has its beginning in it.” 
Vide 32. 

31. Bitan , “ the chief city so called ; the River Canda waters it, and 
falls into the Ganges in the coniines thereof.” This is Paithan, the form 
used by Abulfazl for Parian, or Pathankot- Terry evidently means the 
whole hill tract of the Sirmur range, as far as the Alaknanda. It is, 
however, possible that he meant the Markanda ; but this river does not 
flow into the Ganges. The error in the position of Pitan is remarkable, 
as Terry, DeLaet, and Blaev give Temmery (a Dutch spelling for Dhameri, 
the old name of Nurpur, near Pathankot) between the Ravi and Nagarkot 
(K&ngrah). 

32. Kanduana , “ the chief city is called Karhakatenka ; the River 
Sersily parts it from Pitan. This and Gor are the north-east bounds of this 
Monarchy.” There can be no doubt that Kanduana is Gondwanah (Central 
Provinces), of which the capital is Garha- Katanga (Jabalpur) ; vide Ain 
translation, p. 367. If Gor is the north-east boundary of the empire, it is 
the Gaur of Silhat, mentioned above, or the Giro Hills. Sersily is a misprint 
for Scrsity, the Saraswati, which after the Jamuna is the principal (legendary) 

* u Which signifies an Heart, and is seated in the heart of the Mogul's territories.” 

’ Terry . This unfortunate etymology shews however that Terry knew some Persian, 
because he cleverly disposes of tho dual yd. Similarly, ho derives 1 Khusrau,’ from 
(JmjA and ^ ; and 4 Sul {An Khurram’ from ^jS karam, liborality ! 

t Shahpur, built by Sul^dn Murad, Akbar’s son, six kos south of Balapdr, now in 
ruins. 

x I do not know whether the oountry near Haridw£r was ever called Siba. In 
the Ain, a parganah of the Bisat Jdlandhar Duab is called Sibah. 
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tributary of the Ganges. The map follows the legend and makes the 
Saraswati flow into the Ganges near Hclobass (Ilahbas, the old name 
of Ilahabad).* Do Laet increases the confusion by calling the Sersily 
* Perselis.’ But the passage need no longer exercise commentators. Blaev's 
map clearly shows how erroneously the early geographers arranged the 
provinces. 

33. Patna , “ the chief city so called ; the River Ganges bounds it on 
the west ; Sersily on the east ; it is a very fertile Province.” 

34. Jesttal, “ the chief city is called Raiapore ; it both east of Patna." 
Van den Broucke puts Jcsual east of Morang; and Blaev's map marks it 
as a country for elephants. It seems, therefore, that Raipur in the Central 
Provinces is meant, the . elephant country par excellence , though the 
name ‘Jesual’ is not clear to me. 

35. J levat, “ the chief city is called Xarnol ; it is very mountainous.” 
This is Mewat, south-wot of Bilili, with Narnol. I am at a loss to 
understand how Mewat could have been placed so far away from Dihli ; but 
Blaev's map shows why Terry and I)e Laet mention it here. The error was 
not even detected by Van den Broucke, who places *T Ryk van Mewat east 
of the Brahmaputra, south of* Cos Assam. ’f 

36. Uifexsa. “ the chief city called Jeknnat ; it is the most remote part 
east of this empire.” Be Laet says : It is the furthest province of this 
empire to the eastward, is adjacent to the Maug kingdom, whose inhabitants 
are most ferocious barbarians.” DeBarros and Blaov have avoided this 
mistake ; Van den Broucke, however, places ’T Ryk vail Udesse north of 
Bollua (Bhaluah), between Tiparah and the Brahmaputra. But Ofisa and 
Jagannat’h are meant. The spelling Udessa is clearly a transliteration 
of *-*5*1, Udesa, and Be Laet has overlooked the identity of 4 Orisa* 
and 4 Udessa.’ 

37. Bengala. 

It would take me too far from my subject, were I to enter on the 
identification of the places in western India on Blaev’s map. I hope to do 
ho at a future period, or would rather leave the task to Mr. E. Lethbridge, 
who has lately published valuable extracts from De Laet’s work in the 
Calcutta Review. 

* According to the legend, the Saraswati, which is lost in the sand east of 
Bhatinda District, joins the Ganges below the ground at lluh&bud. lienee at Tribcni 
and other places in Bengal, wherever two rivers leave the Gauges, we flud the names 
Saraswati and Jamnna repeated. 

t Tho London edition of 1655 has 4 Jesoat.’ De Ladfc has ** Jesnab whose 
metropolis is itaiapore or Kagapore, lies to the east of Patna, and north-west of 
Bengala/* 

X Asam is often called Koch As&m. 
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Pabt II.— HISTORICAL. 

The Muhammadan period of the lustory of Bengal may be conveniently 
divided into five parts — 

I. The 4 Initial period/ or the reigns of the governors of Lak’lmauti 
appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, from the conquest of Bengal by Muham- 
mad Jtakhtyar Khilji, A. 1>. 1203 to 1338 A. D. 

II. The period of the independent kings of Bengal, from 1338 to 1538. 

III. The period of the kings of Slier Shah’s family and their Afghan 
successors, from 1538 to 1570. 

IV. The Mughul period, from 157G to 1740. 

V. The Nawabi period, from the accession of ’All Virdi Khan, in 1740, 
to the transfer of Bengal to the K. I. Company. 

In the following pages, 1 shall principally treat of the first and second 
periods. 

I. 

The Initial Period (1203 to 1338, A. D.) 

The first period has been almost exhaustively described by Mr. E. 
Thomas in his ‘ Initial Coinage of Bengal/ published in the Journal for 
1807, in which he details the results of his Examination of selections made 
from 13,500 pieces of silver, accidentally found in Koch Bihar in August, 
1803. I can, therefore, with regard to this period, merely give a few 
interesting inscriptions which have since turned up, and note a few coins — 
second gleanings from the Kocli Bihar trouvaille — which are in the Society’s 
cabinet. 

Of the following inscriptions belonging to the Initial Period, one was 
received from General Cunningham, and the others from Mr. Broadley, who 
handed over to the Society in all twenty-two rubbings, which I have de- 
ciphered and translated. The original stones are either attached to old public 
buildings in the town of Bihar, or are preserved in the Museum of that place.* 
No. 1. The fughril Inscription of Bihar. [B. C.] 

vi <U a 1I iXU Ufl jJLi. ^iUaloJI ^iie ^1 

II SjUL< , ^**^1 iju. I u* *1* *UI 

* Together with the rubbings, Mr. Broadley made over to the Sooiety readings of 
several early Muhammadan coins of importance, and also a few notes on the Muham- 
madan buildings of the town of Bihar. The coins have since passed into the collection 
of Col. Guthrie, and have been published by Mr. £. Thomas in his ( Second Port of 
the Initial Coinage of Bengal* (about to bo reproduced in this Journal). The ** notes" 
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This building was ordered to bo ereoted ' during the days of the reign of the 
Majlis i 'All, the great Khan, the exalted Kh£q6n, ’Izzul haq w addin, the help of 
Islam and the .Muslims, the helper of prinoes and kings, Abul FathTughril, the 
Boyal, may God perpetuate his reign t The slave, Mnbirak Khan, the Treasurer,— 
may God grant acceptance ! 

In the month of Muharram, 640, [July, 1242, A.D.] 

The inscription is a large slab of basalt, and is at present in the 
Bihar Museum. *It was found let into brick work on the north side of the 
great Dargah, to protect the doorway from rain. A photozincograph of it 
was published by me in this Journal for 1871, Ft. I, PI. vii. 

It is of interest to remark that South Bihar was under the Lak’hnauti 
governors from Bakhtyar Khiljfs time. 

Tughril in 631 (A. D. 1233-34) succeeded Saifuddin Aibak as governor 
of Lak’hnauti, in which oflice he continued till the 5th Zi Qa’dah 642 (or 4th 
April, 1245), on which day he was forced to cede his office to Qamaruddin 
Timur Kh&n. Tughril was appointed to Audh ; and Timur Khan remained 
in Lak’hnauti till 29th Shawwal, 644, (or 9th March, 1247) on which day 
both he and Tughril died.* 

The following are the governors of Bengal from Saifuddin Aibak to 
Bughra Khan. The dates differ slightly from Mr. Thomas’s list on p. 8 of 
his 1 Chronicles.* . • 

Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak’hnauti in 631. Tabq ., p. 239. 

’Izzuddin Abul Fath Tughril Tughan Khan, governor from 631 to 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 642. Tabq., p. 245. lie withdraws to Audh, and dies on the 
29tli Shawwal, 644. 

Qamaruddin Timur Khan, governor from 5th Zi Qa’dah, 642, to 29th 
Shawwal, 644, when he, too, dies. Tahq., p. 246. 

Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamrup. Tabq., p. 263. No 
dates are given. 

Jalaluddtn Mas’ud, Malik Jdnf Khilji Khan, becomes governor on the 
18th Zi Qa’dah, 656 (or 17th Nov., 1258). Tabq., pp. 206, 225. 

’Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked 
by Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar i Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured 
or killed by ’Izzuddin. Tabq., p. 267.f 

are of little value, and are moreover incomplete, so that I can only give my read- 
ings and translations of the Bihar inscriptions. They are marked 1 B. 0.’ (Bihar 
Collection.) 

• Tahaqdt i Ndpri, pp. 245, 246, where Toghril is called Tughril Tughda Khin. 
Hence the tdrikh on p. 246 is wrong, and for sin we havo to read mim. * Tughril’ 
signifies a kind of falcon or hawk, and fu^hril shudan, like ihunqdr shudan, means 
* to die.' * Shunq&r’ also is a kind of falcon. . 

f Hence Tajuddin Arsalin Khin should not be put among the governors of 
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Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Arsalfin Khan Sanjar. He 
had been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the 
throne (664). Bar ant, p. 66. After a few years he was succeeded by 

Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultan 
Mughisuddin. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given. 
Bughra Khan, Na$iruddi'n Mahmud, second son of emperor Balban. 

No. 2. The Bdrahdart Inscription of Bihar . C.] 

This inscription also belongs to the time of the early • governors of Ben- 
gal ; but unfortunately the first half with the name of the governor is want- 
ing. Its date however, A. H. 663, shews that it belongs to the time of 
Muhammad Arsal&n Tatar Khan, governor of Bengal in the end of the reign 
of Nayiruddin Mahmud of Dihli. The inscription was found in the yard 
facing the shrine of Shah Fazlullah, Baralidari. Mahallah, Bihar. 

Aju ) sjjLo\ j dJJ t * # 

J SSJjJ jtfU} jy glA ^UxLw, • ft I AjLxXJ I &jjJ| f I t • 

v* V j ^Uar^l ^ Lc 9J lU^I 9 sjy 

j AjUJu* j J &«• ijJQ yitfi ^ 

II ^1 ey* J\ 

• * may God (perpetuate) his rule and governorship, and may He cause his edifice 
to remain in the realm * # by the erection of this blessed tomb in the months of the year 

* * Sultan Shah, (O God, illuminate his grave, and whiten his forehead, and make his 
grave a garden of the gardens of Paradise, but do not make it a pit of the pits of 
fire !). On Saturday eveniug, the 18tli Jumadn I, 663. The architect is their§ slave, 
who is obliged by their rewards, Majd of Kabul. [8th March, 1265.] 

No. 3. The Kai Kaus Inscription of Kagol. PL V, Nos. 1 and 2. 

A rubbing of this inscription was received from General Cunningham. 
Its date is, curious to say, the same as that of the Kai Kaus inscriptioii of 
Gangarampur, published* by me in the Journal, for 1872, p. 103. Mr. 
Thomas has published coins of this king, bearing the dates 691, 693, 694, 
695 (Chronicles, p. 149), and the cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal contains 
two clear specimens of 091, and 090 (Lak’hnauti mint). 

The inscription is — 

!ddb AUJ ( $ ) j 

frU!| (^1 , (■<•)) hty «±JJU 

*•4^ &i*i ^ » U u- * * * # ^ J) 

pfcJ |JWI ^UiU. C^i ^ 

^4-afl j d**l 

• The text has a dual. 
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^jJJ j ^jUJ) jy*xJ) y&J I * * # * *U| oIa. 

^juw sSm* 5^il 1 ^ gf aSJj-3 Ail) jtW gjl 

)) J ; 

This Jami* Mosque was built during tho reign of the great Sultan, the owner of 
the necks of nation^ tho master of tho princes of tho Turks und the Persian#, tho lord 
of the crown and the signet, R u k n u d d u n y A wadtli n [K a i K a u ] s S h & h, tho 
king, son of a king who was tho son of n king, the right hand of (iod’s Vieeregont, tho 
helper of the Commander of tho Fuithful, and during tho governorship of tho great 
Khan, the exalted Kh£qan, Ikhtivar ul hnq waddiu, the Khan of tho Khans of tho 
East and of Chinn, the second Alexander, F i r u z A i t i g i n Sultan, (may Cod perpe- 
tuate his rule !) ** [by] tho victorious, tho invincible, tho champion. Z i y a u d d a u 1 a h 
wad din Ulugh Khan, may Clod perpetuate his rule and increase liis benoiits! 
On the 1st day of Muharram, of the year 697. [19th October, 1:297]* 

• This inscription contains what Mr. Thomas calls an unusual rcitcrution of tho 
words ibnu till (an in ibni $ulfdn t m hich is perhaps more unusual on coins than on 
inscriptions. But the spirit of pride that breathes in the words is apparent, when wo 
compare with it tho legend of tho coins struck in Tirhut by tho rebel Bahadur, 
given in Badaoni 11, p. 298. 

In Raziyah’s Bengal coinage (Thomas, Chronicles, p. lf*7), I read for S^o f which 
has no sense, mnmi*h1nta 9 i tho helper,’ tin* same as 1 itaziyah’ stands for 

‘ Raziyat unnisa/ i. c. one who among women is looked upon with favour. 

I also take this opportunity to give my reading of tho Nd<;irtiddm Mahmud In- 
scription, published by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles, p. 129, an inscription which in 
style is similar to tho above Kai Kaus inscription. General Cunningham hus favored 
the Society with a rubbing of it. 

jJ* wli; c/W-Jl AxU* X+c J S,U*Jf [ ^ij ] 

y sSSjc aJJl ^U aJLJ l j AJ a+ J I ^j| ^+JUJ| dtlLe J# uaaCa 

%£jL* j <j^l Uj (Jos I jxS)\ I J JU fr jkU Alikin 

It AjUxm j j ipijf iim 

'This building w’as erected during tho reign of tho great Sultan, tho* owner of 
tho nocks of nations, N a q i r u d d u n y a w a d d \ n, tho king of kings, who protects 
tho peoplo of tho Faith, tho heir of the kingdom of Solomon, the lord of the signet iu 
tho kingdom of tho world, A b u 1 M u z aft' a r Mahmud Sliah, tho son of the king 
(may God perpetuate his rule and kingdom !), by order of tho learned and great Malik, 
A’ * a m Q a 1 1 u g h K h a n B a h a u 1 h a q w a d d i n, the Malik of tho Muliks of the 
Eastern Provinces and China, B a 1 b a n tho Sharnsi [slave of ShnniHiuldin lltitinish], 
during tho period of his governorship, may his high qualities enduro ! On the 10th 
Rajah, 652/ 

From this it will be seen that A’zam Qntlugh Kh6n (Balhan) does not call himself 
Malik ul ’Alam * the Malik of the world/ but almaXik ul *dli m, 1 the learned Malik/ 
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The reading of the name ‘ Aitigin’ or * beautiful moon,* in this 
inscription was suggested by Mr. Redhouse, and I gladly correct my reading 
Ttgin in the Kai Kaiis inscription, published by me in the Journal for 1872, 
p. 103, where the correct name of the builder is Zafar Khan Bahram Aitigin, 
the Royal (sul(dnt).* 

The date of this inscription is the latest yet discovered of Kai Kaus’s 
reign. • 

Kai Kaiis seems to have been succeeded by bis brother Shamsuddfn 
Firuz Shah (I). Mr. Thomas quotes coins of this king, dated 702, 715, 720, 
722, and the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has three specimens, 
struck at Lak’hnauti, with clear dates 70G and 715, and (slightly doubtful) 
710. 

Three inscriptions of Firuz Shah have hitherto been found, of which 
one, dated 1st Muharram, 713, or 2Sth April, 1313, was published by me in 
this Journal, for 1870, Fart I, p. 287.f The other two inscriptions are from 
Bihar, and are dated 700 and 715. They reveal that Firuz Shah had a son 
llatim Khan.J who in those two years, and probably in the interval, was 
governor of Bihur. 

No. 5. The Firuz Shah (I) Inscription of Bihar. [B.C.] 

^LLJl jy «Jjt Ju 

£JU hy j AXU aU| dJU* ^UaJLJ) j^xi ^jl ^yjjj j 

AXU dJA. ^UaLJ) ^1 JS. » • ^yUJ) J3W) 

11 ^ jiuu L ^ 1 dJkxilAilhLwj 

This (mhlitional F) building was erected in tho reign of tho great Sultan 
S h a in s u d d u li y a w a d d i n A b u I M u z a IF a r Firuz S hah, the king, (may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his rnlo!) and during tho governorship of the just and 
liberal Khan, the champion of God, ** II a t i m K h » n, tho son of the kiug, may God 
perpetuate his rule ! The weak slavo Muhammad llusain Tak’harori. During tfco 
months of the year 701*. [A. D., 1309.] 

A plate of this inscription was published in this Journal, for 1871, 
Fart I, FI. viii. The inscription itself is attached to a lolly gateway, 
which together with an arched hall, fast falling to decay, and a rootless 
mosque, fonns the remains of what tradition calls llatim Khan’s palace. 
It stands on a gentle eminence, due east of the Bihar mountain. 

* Or, wo might at onco translate, * the Sid (an for sul(dn{ t as abstract noun, 
occurs on numerous coins ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal, for June, 1870, p. 152. 
The translation of the other portions of the inscription is here confirmed. 

t Whore in the third line for read 

t Besides the four sons mentioned by Mr. Thomas, Chronicles, p. 148. 

32 .si 
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No. 6. 


^£<jJ| y ^UaJLaJ) 1 X 3 ?*“*^) Idkfc L yj 

till f )J>) wJ=U*J| ^UiU S ; U) r Cl , jjUaUJI ,14 jjjtj 

{1^ jJUs'i yu ^jjj) ; *jju ji\y dojJi Uyixia 

Sj&C uc>y S^iJI aj|diy jAC y lx\c AJU) 

|| SjUaXw y 

This mosqno was built in the reign or tho great Sultan Sham sudd unya 
wad d £ n Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah, tho king, and (luring the governorship 
of tho Khaqan of tho age, kuown as II a t i m K h a n, may God causo their shadows 
to last ! Tho slave, who trusts in God and hopes for His mercy, tho meanest of 
mankind, Bahr&m, son of Haji, may God turn to him and may IIo pardon his parents ! 

On tho first day of tho month of Kajab of tho year 715. [1st October, 1315.] 


This inscription, a fine slab of basalt, leans against the wall of the 
Chhotd Dargah in Bihar. 

Two other sons of Firuz Shah, Shihabuddin Bughdah Shah anti the 
well known Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah, struck coins as ‘ kings of Bengal* 
during the lifetime of their father. Of the former, Mr. Thomas says 
(Chronicles, p. 194) — “ Neither history, incidental biography, nor numis- 
matic remains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they seem to 
indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shihabuddin Bughdah Shah. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved.” However, the cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society possesses two specimens , # one of the same kind as published by Mr. 
Thomas (Chronicles, PI. VI, No. 1), and a new variety, containing the same 
legend, but with the letters, on the obverse, close together, and with a 
N instead of the star on the reverse. The former fortunately contains a 
comjdete margin, w ith the clear legend — 


This silver coin was struck at Lak'hnauti in the year 718. 

Mr. Thomas looks upon the d in the name of this king as the Hindi 5, 
which is so often interchanged with J re. This maybe the case, inasmuch as 
Shihab, according to Muhammadan custom, would assume tho name of his 
grandfather I bughrd ;+ but in India, people seem early to have substituted 
a d&l for the re ; hence we find in the Ain the form bughdi.% 

Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah was the last of the Balbani kings of Bengal. 
“ In A.H. 733, Muhammad ibn i Tughluq is found issuing his own coin in 


* Evidently Baba lUjendraUla Mifcra’s selections from tho Koch Bihar hoard, 
t Which signifies a male 1 Baotrian camol* (with two humps). The spellings 
given in dictionaries are | . jjjy . jkj •jfiji • jjio • jjfiy*. 

% Vide my Ain translation, p. 148. 
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Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, contributed an example to 
insurgent governors in his own skin, which was stuffed and paraded 
through the province and the empire.”* And already the year before, we 
find that a palace had been built, or renovated, in Bih£r for the Imperial 
Ndib, which tradition still calls the 1 sukunat,’ or residency. 


No. 7. The Sukunat Inscription of Bihar. [B.C.] 

u #9j oU j uitfffl* ijhj* 

y.\ lyU^U iM* &>j\, w UjJ/| tU)/ (Si 

j;L JJuoj J^ }l cr* b**' <J *1*^ oalA w ttLJ| *lAal*5 

|i AjUa*— * y j (^*■*1 


Tins high and world-adorning gate, and this lofty, heavon-tonching portico, 
W cro renewed in the reign of tlio Khalifah, the asylum of the world, whose court is 
the heaven tlio Lord of tl.o kings of the universe, the ruler of mankind who gives 
security %nd safety to the people of the Faith, the heir of the kingdom of Solomon, 
Ah ul M uj all i d Muhammad, son of Tughluq Shall, tlio Sultan, (may his 
kingdom and rule bo perpetuated !). On the first day of the blessed month of 
Bamatan, 732, A. H. [27th May, 1332], 

From this time till the beginning of the 10th century, Southern Bihar 
as remarked above, remained detached from Bengal, and followed the fortunes 

of the cmnires of Dibit and of Jaunpur. 

Muhammad Tugliluq’s governors of Lak’hnauti, Satgaoq, and Sunnar- 
gaon did not long remain undisturbed, and the death of Balaam Khfin, 
governor of the last province, was the commencement of new revolutions, 
which led to the establishment of a line of independent kings. 


* II. 

The Second Period, on the period of the Independent kings of 
Bengal (1338 to 1538, A.D.) 

For this period I shall take the kings singly, and collect for each reign 
whatever new information I have been able to gather from the rubkn^ 
received from General Cunningham, Dr. J. Wise, and Mr. E. \ . Wtstmaeott, 
C. S., and from unpublished Bengal coins in the Society s cabinet. 

I have also compared the eomspond.ng chapter of the 2ty«Wafi» 
with the statements given in the Tahaqdt i Akbari and m Imshtah. 

The line of the independent kings commences with 


Thomas, Chronicles, p. 200. 
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I. Fakhruddi'n Abul Muzaflfar Muba'rak Shall* * * § 

He had been Silahddr , or armour-bearer, to Bahram Khfin, the Dibit 
governor of Sunnargaon, and on his master’s death in 739 A. II., or 1338 
A.D., proclaimed there his independence. 

According to the Tuba jat i Akbari, Firishtah, and the Rivaz ussaJa{in, 
Mubarak Shah was killed by ’All Mubarak in 7H, after a reign of two 
years and some months.* But as his coins extend over a period of more than 
ten years, from 739 to 750, it looks as if the date given in the histories 
should be corrected to j jU. ‘ ten years and some months.* Mr. 

Thomas is willing to antedate Mulutralc Shah’s accession to 737; but the 
coins (Chronicles, p. 233, and Plate vi, tig. 7) do not satisfactorily prove 
this, because the reading in the absence of diacritical maiks, is more 
likely which the histories give, especially because the numerous coins 
hitherto found do not give the intervening year (73s). 

The name * Mubarak Sh.th’ has been proved by coins, the histories only 
call him Sultan Fakhruddin or more familiarly still, Fakhra. f Ihn Ihgutah 
also mentions him under the name of Fakhruddin, and says that he \yas an 
eminent man, kind to strangers and ^ nils. $ • 

Mubarak Shah’s son is mentioned below. His son-in-law /.afar Khan 
fled from Sunnargaon over Tattah to Firuz Shah in Dihli, who, at his 
request, invaded Bengal a second time in the beginning of Sikandar Shah’s 
reign. § 

II. ’Ala'uddi n Abul MuzafTar ’Ali' Sha*h. 

Regarding this king the Kiy.izussalfitin has the following : 

* It is said that Malik ’All Mubarak, who asking is styled Sultan 
’Alauddin, was a trusted servant of Malik Firuz [subsequently Firuz Shah 
III. of Dihli], and Malik Firuz was brother’s son to Sultan (thiyasiiddin 
Tugliluq Shah, and son of the paternal uncle of Muhammad Shall. Muham- 
mad Shah, in the first year of his reign, made Malik Firuz his Xaih-Barbak. 
Now at this time, llaji IK as, tin* foster-brother of ’Ali Mubarak, did 
something wicked and fled from Dihli. Malik Firuz asked ’Ali Mubarak 
what bad become of llaji Ilyas. ’Ali Mubarak went in search of him; and 
when he found no trace of him, lie told Malik Firuz that llaji Ilyas had 
run away. Firuz scolded him and told him to leave his presence. ’Ali 

* The Riyaz has five months. Stewart places his death in 743 j bat all histories 
have 711. 

f l)nw«nn, Elliot/s Hint my, III, p. 304. 

X See lbn Hap'gah, p. 105. 

§ These facts are only mentioned by Shams i SirAj, who inoroovor places 
FakhruUdiVs defeat and death immediately after Firuz SlUUi’s first invasion of Bengal 
in 764. This is clearly a few years too late. 
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Mubarak now went to Bengal. On his way, one night, he had a dream and 
saw the revered saint Jalaluddin Tabriz!, who said to him, “ I will give thee 
the kingdom of Bengal; but thou wilt have to build me a vault.” ’All 
Mubarak put the finger of acceptance on his eye, and asked where it was to 
be built. The saint replied , u In the town of Pan<Juah at a place where thou 
wilt see thirty bricks one over another, and below them a fresh rose of 
a hundred petals.” 

* When ’All Mubarak arrived in Bengal, he entered the service of Qadar 
Khan, [the Imperial governor of Lak’hnauti] and received from him the 
command ( bukhxhi'gari ) of the army. But when Fakhruddin revolted against 
Qadar Khan, ’All Mubarak killed his benefactor, and proclaimed himself 
king under the title of Sultan ’Alauddin. He then made war upon 
Fakhruddin, and slew him “ as a punishment for having killed his benefactor.” 
Lea\ ing thanahs in (the province of) Lak’hnauti, ’Alauddin marched to 
subjugate other parts of Bengal. But from the time he had proclaimed 
himself king, the whirlpool of pleasure had made him forgetful of his promise 
to the Saint, when one night Jalaluddin again appeared to him and said, 
“ 0 Sultan ’Alauddin, thou art now king of Bengal, but me thou hast 
forgotten.” The king next day at once searched for the bricks, and found 
them just as the saint had described. There lie built the vault, the ruins of 
which exist to this day. 

1 Now about this time Ilaji Ilyas also arrived in Panduah. Sultan 
’Alauddin put him into prison, but after some time, at the request of his 
mother who had been Sultan ’Alauddin’s nurse, he set him at liberty, and 
allowed him to come to court. Haji Ilyas, in a short time, found means to 
gain over the army, killed ’Alauddin with the help of the eunuch, and 
proclaimed himself king under the name of Shamsuddin Bhangrah. 

1 The reign of Sultan ’Alauddin lasted one year and live months.* 

This extract is so fur satisfactory, as it explains the relation between 
Firuz Slnih, ’AH Mubarak, and Haji Ilyas. 

The evidence of coins, as in the case of the preceding king, gives 
’Alauddin ’Ali Shah a longer reign than the histories. Mr. Thomas (Chronicles, 
p. 265) gives a coin of the year 7-12, and he adds that he has seen coins of 
714, 745, 740. There is nothing strange in the name 9 AH Mubarak , which 
he thinks has arisen from “ a strange jumble of Muhammadan writers, 
who endowed ’AH Shah with the surname of his adversary Mubarak Shah ;” 
for ’Ali Mubarak is as common a name as Mubarak ’AH, and the histories 
say that this was ’Ali Shah's name before accession. 

From the fact that the coinage of Mubarak Shah is restricted to the 
Sunn&rgaop mint, and that of ’Ali Shah to Firuzabad (i. e. Pae<}uah), we may 
conclude that the former held Eastern, and the latter Western Bengal. 

But ’AH Sh&h was vigorously opposed by Haji Ily&s, who struck coins 
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in Panduah, ’All Shah’s capital, in 740 and 744, and in unintoruptcd 
succession from 746 (probably the correct year when ’All Shah wasovercomo 
by him) to 758. 

III. Ikhtiya'ruddi'n Abul Muzaffar Gha'zi' Shall. 

Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah was succeeded in Eastern Bengal by Ikhti- 
yaruddiu, who styles himself “ son of the Sultan.” We may, therefore, ac- 
cept Mr. Thomas's hypothesis that he was the son of Mubarak Shah. Coins 
are the only testimony on which the name of this king of Eastern Bengal 
has found a place in the list of kings. The figure of one of the coins given 
by Mr. Thomas, as also the specimen in the cabinet of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society, shew the year 753. # 

IV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Ilya's Shall. 

The relation of this king to ’Alduddin ’All Shall and Firuz Shah III. 
ofDihli has been mentioned above. Having in 7 10 become master of West- 
ern Bengal, he established himself, in 753, in Sunnargaon (Thomas, p. 200), 
and thus founded a dynasty, which, with an interruption of about forty 
years in the beginning of the 0th century of the llijrah, continued to rule 
over Bengal till 896 A. II. 

Ilyas Shah’s successes in Eastern Bengal were followed bv an attempt 
to extend the western boundaries of the kingdom, and according to the 
JRiydz he pushed as far as the Banaras district. In order to punish him, 
Firuz Shdh, in 751, after marching through Tirhut and Purniah, invaded 
Bengal and besieged Ekdalah. The defeat of Ilvas Shah is almost humor- 
ously described by Ziya i Barani. But “ the invasion only resulted in the 
confession of weakness, conveniently attributed to the periodical Hooding of 
the country,” and Firuz Shah withdrew, t appointing collectors, apparently 

* Thomas, Chronicles, PI. VI, fig. 9. The margin clearly gives A lignro 

with <x^| would be dcsirablo, bo that the rcigu of this king might be fixed from 751 
to 753. 

f It is said in the Jalaqdt i Alihart , under Ilyrts Sh£h, that Firuz 8h£h*s expedition 
lasted from tho 10th Shawwnl, 751, till 11th Babi* 1, 755. As the latter date corresponds 
to the 5th April 1353, it conld only have been prnaped of tho rains, not tho setting in 
of that season, that drove Firuz Bh&h hock to Dihlf. The army, according to Barani, 
complained of mosquitos in tho vicinity of PaQilnah. 

The * Firdzpdrabfid/ mentioned by Stewart and quoted by Mr. Thomas (p. 204, note 
2), where Fird* Sh£h pitched his camp, should lie * F/ruipdr.’ Tho lliydz says— “ At 
a place where now Firuzpdr lies (lajao kih alyaum Ftruipur dbddast , not Ftriupdrdbad 
xustj, Firfiz Shah pitched his camp, and starting from that place on horseback laid siego 
to the fort of Paq^uah. In the fort Sul^n Shamsuddin hod loft his son, whilst ho 
himself had retreated to Fort BkdAlah, which is vory strong." Tho maps show 
several FiriizpArs round about Gaur j thus two are south of tho fort of Gaur, 
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for the first time, in Tirhut, and was glad in subsequent years to exchange 
presents with Ilyas Shall. 

As Haji Ilyas is the legendary founder of Hajipur, opposite Patna, we 
may assume that in northern Bihar the Ghandak formed the frontier ; in 
south Bih£r, however, the frontier could not have passed beyond M unger, 
because the inscriptions preserved in the town of Bihar {vide below) shew 
that in 732, 737, 753, 701, 792, and 799, the town of 'Bihar was under Dihli 
governors. 

Just as Mubarak Shall and ’Ali Shah are called in the histories by their 
first name, so is Ilyas Shah also invariably called Sultan Shamsuddin. The 
name 4 Ilyas Kliaje,’ which Stewart gives, is not to be found in historical 
works. Stewart also mentions 700 as the year in which Ilyas died, but the 
histories only mention that his reign lasted sixteen years and some months. 
In 758, he had for the third time sent ambassadors with presents to Dihli, 
and Firuz returned the compliment by sending him horses ; but the Dihli 
ambassadors on reaching Bihar heard that Ilyas had in the meantime died. 
The latest of Mr. Thomas’s coins of Ilyas Shah also bear the year 758.* 

Ilyas Shah is nicknamed * Bhangrah,’ a corruption, it seems, of the 
Hindustani bhang era, 4 a seller, or eater, of the drug bhang (hemp).’ Firish- 
tah says that he does not know the origin of the word ; but Ziya i Barani 
evidently knew more about it ; for he says, rejoicing in his joke, — “ And 
the well known Bengal Paiks, who for years had borne the name of 4 the 
Bengal Ancients’ or 4 the Dead,’ had taken a quid from Ilyas the Bhang-eater, 
in order to shew that they were ready to sacrifice their lives for him ; and 
standing in front of the train of that wild maniac, together with the mouldy- 
looking Bangali Bajahs, they bravely threw about their arms and legs ; but 
as soon as the battle commenced, they put from fear their lingers into their 
mouths, gave up standing to attention, threw away swords and arrows, rub- 
bed their foreheads on the ground, and were consumed by the swords of the 
enemies.” A graphic description, by the way, of the Bengal Military Police 
in 1353, A. D. 

No inscriptions have hitherto turned up that mention Ilyas Shah ; ndf 
does the author of the liiyaz, who had a good personal knowledge of tho 
ruins of Gaur and Pagdbiah, speak of any buildings erected by him. He 
only says — 4 It is said that Sultan Shamsuddin made in Bengal a reservoir 
in imitation of Hauz i Shamsi at Dihli.’ 

* Beinaud, however, quoted by Marsden (p. 666, nofco) mentions two Sunndrg&on 
coins of 764 and 760. The MS. of tho liiyaz bolonging to tho Asiatio Society of 
Bengal mentions 768 as tho year in which the last ambassadors left for Dihlf ; Stewart 
has 769 » and the Tabaqit and Firisbtah, who copies from it, have* in the end of 
^59/ The earliest coin of Sikandar figured by Mr. Thomas (Journal, As. Boo. of 
Bengal, 1867, Part I, p. 63, and PI. II, No. 12) belongs to 761. 
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Regarding the coinage of Ilyas Shah, vide Thomas, Initial Coinage of 
Bengal, Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, 1867, pp. 57, 58. 

V. Abul Muja'hid Sikandar Sha'h. 

Ilyas Shah was succeeded by his eldest son Sikandar Shah. The begin- 
ning of his reign was marked by a second attempt* * * § made by Firuz Shah to 
annex Bengal ; but as in the first, Ekdalah held out, and Firuz returned to 
Dihli, and never again interfered in Bengal matters. 

‘ In 766,’ says the Riynz,t 4 Sikandar commenced to build the Adinah 
[i, e. Friday] Mosque ; but he had not finished it when he died, and the 
building remained half completed, and novv-a-days parts of the ediliee may 
be seen in the jungle near Fanduah, about a kos from it. I have seen it 
myself : it is, indeed, a fine mosque and must have cost a great deal of 
money. May Sikandar’s efforts be thankfully remembered !’ 

According to the same author, Sikandar Shah died after a reign of nine 
years and some months — a statement also given in the Tabaqat — of wounds 
which he had received 4 on the field of Goalparah,’ fighting with his favourite 
son Ghiyas, whom the machinations of a jealous step-mother had driven into 
rebellion. J 

4 Sikandar was the contemporary of the revered saint ’Alaul llaq.* 

Several inscriptions belonging to Sikandar’s reign have been fonnd. 
One of the year 765, from Dinajpiir, was published by me in the Journal lor 
1872, p. 105. I remarked there on the beauty of its characters ;§ but the in- 
scriptions inside and outside the A'dinah Mosque, rubbings of which the Society 
owes to General Cunningham and Mr. W. L. Heeley, are the finest that I 
have seen. The characters are beautiful, and the rubbings have created 
sensation wherever I have shewn them. The inscription inside is 1RJ ft. long 
and 11 ft. broad, but contains only verses from the Qoran [Sur. IX, IS, ID], 
on the top in Kufic and below in (what people call now-a-days in India) 

* In 760, according to tho Tabaqat and tho Riyaz ; Stewart has 761. Regarding 
Firuz Shah's desire to reinstate Zufar Khan, Mubarak Shah’s son-in-law, in the 
government of Sunnargaon, tho cause that led to tho expedition, vide Dowson, Elliot’s 
History of India, III, 30#, ff. 

7 Stewart has 763. 

t Ghiyaz marchod with a large army from Sunn&rgaon, and pitched his oamp 
at Sunnargarhi. Stewart has Sunndrkof. From the other side, his father issued 
forth with a terror-inspiring army, and tho next day, ou tho add of Goalparah, both 
parties engaged in deadly strife. Tho whole story is only to bo found in tho Iliyas. 

The Goalparah meant here is, no doubt, the village quite eloso to PuQ^uah, S. W. 
of it. I have not identified Sunndrgayhi. 

§ It was written by one Ghiyas. General Cunningham is indinod to think that 
the Ghiyas is Sikandar’s son. 
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Tughra characters. The stone outside measures 4 ft. 9 in. by 10 in., and its 
letters are just as beautiful. 

No. 8. . The Sikandar Shdh Inscription , Adinah Mosque , Hazrat Panduah , 
A. H. 770, {vide PI. V, No. 3).* 

^si jLkiii ( s ) u iWi **“^1 i«i» Aiu jA 

dJtW^I J*S| pji] Ja*l ^lfi| 

tviA. ^llaL*J| ^ jAx£*» 

W Ip 

)) AA»»Xm j AAam t,,,, ^ g i Axis 

This mosque was ordered to be built in the reign of the great king, the 

wisest, the justest, the most liberal of the kings of Arabia and Persia, who trusts in 
the assistance of the Merciful, Abul Mujahid Sikandar Sha h,tho king, son 
of 1 1 y a s S h a li, the king, — may his reign bo perpetuated till the day of promise ! 

He wrote it on the 6th llajab of the year 770. [14th February, 1369.] 

Neither inscriptions nor coins give Sikandar Shah a fvlljulus name ; 
he only has a kunyah , Abul Mujahid. Perhaps it would be going too far in 
speculations, if I were to say that Ilyas naturally called his son Sikandar ; 
but a Muhammadan, on hearing the name of Ilyas, will immediately think 
of the dh i hay at , ‘ the water of life’ ; and as Sikandar is the legendary 
successor of Ilyas (the Prophet Elias) in search of the precious commodity, 
the name of the father may have suggested that of the son. 

As stated above, the histories assign Sikandar Shah a reign of nine 
years and some months. Stewart says that lie died in 709, a year obtained 
by adding nine years and a fraction to 700, which he assumes to have 
been the year in which Ilyas Shah died. The above Pan<}uah inscription 
extends Sikandar’s reign to the latter half of 770, and the coins figured by 
Mr. Thomas in his * Initial Coinage’ (J. A. S. B., 1807, PI. II, Nos. 12, 14, 
and 13) give the dates 701, 782, and 783. But Mr. Thomas also states 
that among the large number of Sikandarshahis that passed through his 
hands, lie found coins of almost every year between 750 and 792, with 
the exception of the years 755, 702, 707, 70S, 709, 774, 775, 777, and 778. 
It thus becomes clear that Sikandar Shah struck coins as prince. Mr. 
Thomas also quotes A’zam Shalii coins of 772, 775, 770, the years when 
Sikandar’s coinage is most interrupted, and again from 790 to 799. Fur- 
ther, wc have to remember that the poet Haliz sent the well knoiyn ghazal 

* I have elsowhere remarked on the numerous grammatical mistakes in Bengal 
Arabic Inscriptions. They consist chiefly in wrong articles, mistakes in gender, in 
oblique cases, and in wrong constructions of the Arabic numerals. In order not to 
disfigure the text, 1 shall no more indicate such errors by a (sic). 

33 
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to Ghiyasuddin A’zam Shah, ‘ king’ of Bengal ; and as Hdfiz died in 791 
cJlA being the date of his death), the ghazal must have been sent 
to Bengal during Sikandar Shah’s lifetime. The fact that A’zam Shah’s 
early coins (of A. H. 772) were struck in Mu’azzamabad ( vide above), 
agrees with the statement of the Riyaz that he rebelled in Eastern Bengal, 
where he remained “ nominally subordinate or covertly resistant to paternal 
authority.”* 


VI. Ghiya'suddi'n Abul Muzaffar A’zam Shall. 

The only fact given in the Biyaz and omitted by Stewart is that “ A’zam 
u Shah was treacherously murdered ( la-dagha Jcushtah ) by Rajah Kans 
“ after a reign of seven years and some months, + or, as I have seen in a 
“ little book, after a reign of sixteen years, five months, and three days.” 

The coins of this king, as mentioned before, go to 799 ; the latest figur- 
ed by Mr. Thomas (Initial Coinage of Bengal, PI. II, No. 15) is of 795. J 
No inscription of this and the following two kings have been found. 

* It is also curious that in tho inscription of 777, published by mo in this 
Journal for 1870, p. 292, no king is mentioned, as if it had been doubtful who thereat 
king was. 

In order to remove all doubts regarding a confusion of and ^jjuo in the 

reading of Sikandar’s and A’zam Shah’s coins, a few clear drawings of Sikandar 
Shahfs struck between 783 and 792, and of A’zam Shahis, struck in 772, 776, 776, 
would be required. A'zam Shah’s reign, according to tho common statement, lasted 
7 years, which we certainly get when wo subtract 792 (tho latost year cited by Mr. 
Thomas for Sikandar Shah) from 799 (tho latest year cited for A’zam Shall) ; but if 
we take the second statement, given in tho Riyaz, regarding tho length of A’zam 
Shah’s reign, viz. 16 years, 5 months, and 3 days, and subtract it from 799, we get 
783, the year of Mr. Thomas’s latest figured coin. 

1 T. e., according to tho wrong chronology of tho Tabaqat and tho Riyaz, in 775. 

J I may here suggest a few unimportant alterations in Mr. Thomas’s readings 
of A’zam Shah’s coins ( 4 Initial Coinage,’ J. A. S. B., 1867, pp. 68 to 70). First , 
is to be corrected to Again, the mysterious ( loc . cit , 

p. 68) is nothing but ya min. Lastly tho reverse of coin No. 38 (loc. cit., 

p. 70), as I see from a specimen in tho Society’s Coin Cabinet, is 

40* *Jl/| oJA j aU| <xj| 

May Qod render his power everlasting, and may Qod perpetuate his reign, — dbbada a lldhu, 
not tho name ’ Abdullah , — which removes from the mint officials tho charge of 
ignorance, lb was only Akbar who, in his hatred of everything that was Arabic* 
recommended the substitution of AUf for * Ain, and g for £, Ac, 

In the reverse of the Sikandar Sh£hl (loc. cit., p. 64, No. 23), as I also see from a 
coin in the possession of the Society, there is a wrong Alif before and a j 

(vjaw) is omitted before Alqdhiru, — ‘ Who renders assistance to the religion of God, 
and who is victorious over the enemies of God, 1 This canoels the footnote. 
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VII. Saifuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Hamzah Sha'ii, son of A’zam Shall. 

The histories give him the epithet of Sultan ussalatfn, and praise him for 
his virtues. Firishtah says : — “ And the Iiajahs of the country did not draw 
their heads out of the yoke of obedience and practised no neglect and delay in 
paying taxes.” 

According to the Tabaq&t, he reigned ten years. But the author of the 
Riyaz saw “ in the little book/’ that the reign of this king was 3 years, 7 
months, and 5 days, which would bring his reign tp 802, or 803, A. H. 

Marsden lias published a coin of this king, without, however, giving 
the Royal name (Numism., PI. XXXVII, No. DCCLIV). It follows in 
appearance the coins of Sikandar Shah and A’zam Shah ; the margin 
contains ‘ Firuzabad/ but no year. The specimen in the cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society is of very rude manufacture, and has most clumsy letters, 
especially on the reverse. 

Vide PL VII, No. 1. Silver. Weight, 162.505 grains. A. H. (80)4. 
(Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) Rare. Circular areas. 

Obverse — jrfA 8)*^ 

Reverse — L r x«*L~Jl j It 

Margin — * * * *q\ aJu» 

Assisted by tlio assistance of tho Merciful, STa ifuddunya waddin Abul 
Mujdhid Hamzah Shall, son of A’zam Shah, tho king. Tho helper of Islam 
and the Muslims * * year * * 4. 

VIII. Shamsuddi'n P P, son of Saifuddi'n Hamzah Sha'h. 

The Tabaqat says that this king followed the path of his father, and 
died after a quiet reign of three years and a few months. Firishtah states 
that as the king was young and deficient in intellect, an infidel of the name 
of Kans, who was an Amir of the court, obtained great power and influence, 
and usurped the executive and tho collection of taxes. Tho Riyaz has the 
the following : “ After enjoying himself for some time, he died, in 788, from - 

Rn illness, or through the foul play of Rajah Kans, who at that time was 
very powerful. And some writers have asserted that this Shamsuddin teas 
no son of the Sulfdn ussalatin , hut an adopted son (mutabanni), and that his 
name was Shihabuddin. Anyhow , he reigned 3 years , 4 months , and 6 days . 
It, is clear that Rajah Kans, who was zamindar of Bhaturiah, rebelled 
against him, killed him, and usurped the throne.” 

The Saints of Gaur and Hazrat Panduah. 

Before proceeding in my account of the kings of Bengal, it may be 
convenient here to collect the information which wo possess regarding the 

* I. 0; according to tho erroneous chronology, ho would have died in 785. 
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Muhammadan saints of Gaur and Pan<Juah. Their names often occur in 
Bengal History, while their dargahs, as elsewhere, are the natural depositories 
of inscriptions. 

The principal personages of saintly renown are Shaikh Jalaluddin 
Tabriz!, Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin ’Usman, Shaikh ’Alaulhaq, and Nur Qu^b 
’Alam.* All larger works on Muhammadan Saints contain biographical 
notices of them. 


1. Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabriz! . 

He was a pupil of Abu Sa’id Tabriz! and of the renowned Shaikh 
Shihab-uddin Suhrawardi. He accompanied the latter on his pilgrimages to 
Makkah, and used to carry on his head a small oven with the hot pots in 
which his master kept his food. Numerous miracles are ascribed to him. 
Among others, he converted, with one look, at Badaon a Hindu milkman to 
Islam. Though several times charged with immoral practices, he defeated 
his accusers. When he went to Bengal, he commenced to destroy idols ; 
in fact, his vault occupies the site of an idol temple. He kept a langarkhanah , 
where he housed and fed beggars and travellers. He died in (542 A. H., 
or A. D. 1244. The place where he died does not seem to be accurately 
known. The Mutawallis of the tomb near Gaur say that he died in 
Aurangabad (the old K’harki), and that his shrine in Bengalf is a mere 
jawdb , or imitation-vault ; buttjie Ain i Akbari (IVth book) says that he 
was buried at Bandar Diu Mahall.J Vide below under Yusuf Shah. 

2. Shaikh Akhi Sirajuddin 'Usman. 

Siraj came as a boy to Nizamuddin Aulia of Dihli, who handed him over 
to Fakhruddm Zarradi to teach. In course of time, lie became very learned, 
and was told to go to Bengal, where he died in 758, A. H., or 1357, A. D. 
The Haft Tqlim says that Nizam called him ‘ the mirror of Hindustan,’ and 
that he only received, when advanced in age, proper instruction from 
Fakhruddin. After Nizdm’s death, he went to Lak’hnauti, and all the 
king became his pupils. 

For the inscriptions at his tomb, vide below under Husain Shah. 

* Besides these, the Riyriz mentions a Shaikh Raja Bay riba ni (died in 754, when 
Firtiz besieged Ilyas Shah). Shaikh Hamid of Nagor, one of Nur Qn^b ’A'lam’s 
teachers, belongs to Nagor in Jodhpur, not to N rigor in Birbhum, as Stowart says. 

t As most Dargahs in Bengal, Shrill Jalril’stomb is rich. Its lands lie chiefly in 
Bardwan District, at Bohat, near Maimari , a station on the E. I. Railway. There 
is a Madrasah and a Sarai in Bohat. 

The oven is still shown at the Gaar shrine, and “ till three generations back, 
it cooked rice without fuel.” 

X I e.| either the Maldives, or Did in Gujarrit. Vide Dowson, IV, 96, note. 
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3. Shaikh * Alduddin * Ala-ulhaq. 

’Ala-ulhaq was the son of Shaikh As’ ad of L&hor, and one of the 
spiritual successors of Shaikh Akhl Sirdjuddin ’Usman. According to the 
Ma'arij-ulmlayat , he was a true Quraishi Hfishimi, and traced his descent 
from Khalid bin Walid. He was at first exceedingly proud of his origin, 
wealth, and knowledge, so much so, that Shaikh Akhi complainingly told 
Nizarauddfn Aulia that he was no match for ’AH-ulhaq. But Nizam 
told him not to mind it, as ’Ala would in time become his (Akhi’s) pupil. 
It seems that ’Ala in his pride called himself Ganj i Nabat* and when 
Niz£m heard this, he cursed him, and said, “ May God strike him dumb !” 
The curse instantly took effect ; nor was ’Ala-ulhaq’s tongue loosed till 
lie became the humble pupil of Shaikh Akhi. As Shaikh Akhi travelled a 
great deal on horseback, ’Ala-ulhaq accompanied him walking barefoot 
and carrying his master’s pots filled with hot food on his head, till he became 
quite bald. Nor did ho feel concerned when Shaikh Akhi, with a view of 
humbling him, passed on his journey the houses of his brothers, who were 
all Amirs and rich men. 

Once some travelling faqirs came .to ’Ala-ulhaq’s cell. One of them 
had a cat with him ;f but whilst in ’Ala’s house, the cat was lost. The 
owner asked the saint to 4 make’ him a new cat ; but when ’AH said that he 
did not know from what to make one, he replied, “ What do I care from 
what you make it, make it out of the horn of a stag, if you like.” ’AH was 
annoyed and said, “ You shall feel the horns.” Thereupon another of the 
faqirs, in order to vex the saint, said, “ Well, can I make a cat from my 
testicles ?” and ’AH replied, “ There you shall feel it.” When the faqirs 
had left the house, the former was killed by an ox, and the second got an 
attack of orchitis, of which he died. 

’Ala-ulhaq spent large sums in feeding pupils, beggars, and wanderers. 
But the king of the land got envious, because the public treasury even 
could not have borne such a heavy expenditure, and he drove the saint to 
Sunnargaon. He stayed there for two years, and gave his servants ordera 
to spend twice as much as before. And yet, he only possessed two gardens, 
the income from which was eight thousand silver tankahs per annum; 
but as he gave a beggar the land as a present, all money must have been 
supplied- him from the unseen world. 

* Fariduddin ’ At(ar, the great saint of Pak Patan (Ajodlian) in the Panjab has 
the title Of Qanj i Shdkar , 1 store of sugar/ But shakar may be unrefined, whilst 
nabdt is applied to the best refined sugar. ’Ala-ulhaq, therofore, placed himself 
above Farid. 

t What the dog is to Europeans, is the oat to Indians. To kill or lose a oat 
is most unlucky. 
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’Ala-ulhaq died on the 1st Iiajab, 800, or 20th March, 1398, and his 
tomb is at Hazrat Paiiijuah. 

4. Shaikh Hhruddin Nur Qu(b * Alam . 

He is the son and spiritual successor of ’Ala-ulhaq. In order early 
to practise the virtue of humility, he washed the clothes of beggars and 
wanderers, and kept the water constantly hot for ceremonial ablutions ; nay, 
he even swept the cell of his father and cleaned the privies attached to the 
house. One day, whilst thus engaged, his pure body was polluted, and 
his father allowed him to proceed to other work, as woodcutting. He refused 
the invitation of his worldly brother A’zam Khan, who was the Yazir at 
the court of Muhammad Tughluq.* 

Qutb ’Alam died in 851, or A. D. 1447, and lies buried at Panduah. 
The words shams ul hid ay at, ‘ lamp of guidance,’ are the tdn'kh of his death. 
He was succeeded by his sons Ruf atuddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

IX. Ra'jah Ka'ns. 

We saw above that Shamsuddin (II.) — a king whose existence and royal 
titles have not yet been verified by medallic or mural evidence — was 
dethroned by Rajah Kans. This Rajah, at the present stage of research, 
belongs to legends and traditions rather than to authenticated history, there 
being little else known of him besides the fact that through him the 
succession of kings of the house of Ilyas Shah, which had successfully ruled 
over Bengal for more than fifty years, was broken, and that his son became 
a Muhammadan. 

The remark of the Riyaz regarding Shamsuddin and the probability 
that he did not belong to the old dynasty, but was an adopted son and was 
called Sliihabuddin, receives a particular importance from the following 
coins of a new king, whom I shall now assign, for the first time, I believe, 
a place in the list of the kings of Bengal. Their manner of execution, which 
follows closely on that of the coins of preceding kings, and the mint towns 
mentioned proclaim them to be Bengal coins. The name of the new king 
is — 

Shiha'buddi'n Abul Muzaffar Ba'yazi'd Sha'h. 

His coins do not mention the name of his father, and the absence of 
the usual phrase ibn ussulfdn, * son of the king,’ indicates that he was either 
a usurper, in which case ‘ Bayazid ’ might represent the Muhammadan 
name o£ ltajah K4ns after conversion, or a puppet king, in whose name 
Rajah K4ns reigned and coined in the * Ddrul Isl&m’ of Bengal. 

If we take the first alternative, we have against it the clear statement 
of the historians that Kans remained a Hindu, and also the circumstance 
* This is rather early, considering that 762 is Tughluq’ s last year. 
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that his son does not mention the name of his father on his coins, which he 
would scarcely have omitted, if Kans had turned Muhammadan. And if 
we look upon this Bayazid Shah as a successful rival of Rajah Kans, we . 
have history and legends against us. Hence the theory of a puppet king — a 
lendmi transaction— is perhaps the least objectionable. 

1. Vide PL VIII, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 163‘94i grains. A.H. 812. 
Circular areas. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, one specimen.) 

Obverse . — yi j 

Margin. — Cut away. 

Reverse. — fALni/f 

Margin . — A I r ***• . . . . &-J I 

Assisted by the assistance of the Merciful, ShihabuddunyA wad din 
Abul Muzaffar Bayazid Shah, the king. 

Tho hclpor of tlio Commander of tho Faithful, the aid of Islam and tho Muslims, 
may God porpotuato his reign ! This coin was struck ***** year 812. 

2 Vide PI. VIII, No. 3.* New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*76 
grains. Firuzabad, A. II. 816. (Asiatic Society of Bengal, two specimens.) 
Rare. The obverse has sixteen convex scollops, and the reverse eight 
concave ones. 

Obverse. — As in No. 1. 

Margin. — Cut away. 

Reverse . — j J ? c \ 

Margin. — a 1 1 ( ^ aVT (cjU^) ^ ) 

In the Margin — (Abu Bakr) struck at (’Umar) Ffruz- (’Usman) abad iu the year 
(’Ali) 816. 

Rajah Kans lias been identified by Mr. E. V. Westmacottf with 
Ganesh, Rajah of ‘ Dynwaj,’ or Dinajpur. The Riyaz, who appears to have 
compiled his chapter on this usurper from local traditions, calls him 1 Rajah 
of Bhaturiah.’ Whether this name is an ancient one, I cannot say ; it does 
not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it before the time of Rennell’s Atlas, 
(1778), in which the name of Bhaturiah is given to a large District east of 
Mfildah, bounded in the west by the Mahananda River and the Puma- 

* In the figure of this coin, there is a wrong stroke between tho a and | in the 
year. 

> t Vide Calcutta Review, No. OX, October, 1872. Col. Dalton suggests a compa- 
rison of tho' name ' Kans’ with * Eons,’ or * Koncli,* the same as Koch (Koch Bihar), 
Koch is often prononnoed with a nasal twang, as if it were spelt Kofis. 

It is also curious that & Parg&nah near Dindjpur (south-west of it) has the name 
°f ‘ B a j i t p r,’ a well known Bengali corruption of B 4 y a z i d p u r, which at onoe 
reminds ua of B&y&sid Sh&h. We may attach some significance to this, as the name is 
evidently old ; for the name of this very parganah occurs in the Ain i Akbari (my 
text edition, p. 403, in Sirk&r Panjrah). 
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bhaba its tributary, in the south by the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dindjpur and G’hor&g’hat. Bhafcu- 
riah, therefore, is the district to both sides of the Atrai River. 

The Tabaqat i Akbari merely states the fact of Kdns’s usurpation, and 
assigns him a reign of seven years. Firishtah, who has been followed by 
Stewart, says that, “ though no Muhammadan, he mixed with them and 
loved them, so much so that some Muhammadans testified to his conversion, 
and claimed for him a Muhammadan burial. After a vigorous reign of 
seven years, he went to the world of annihilation, and was succeeded by his 
son, who had the honor of being converted to Islam.” 

The Riyaz represents the views of the opponents of the Rajah, and 
gives the following : — 

‘When Sultan Shamsuddin died, Rajah Kans, a Hindu zamindar, 
seized the whole kingdom of Bengal, and sat proudly on the throne. 
Oppression and bloodshed followed ; he tried to kill all Muhammadans, and 
had many learned men murdered. In fact, his object was to drive Islam from 
his kingdom. One day, people say, Shaikh Badr ul Islam, son of Shaikh 
Mu’inuddin ’Abbas, went to the wicked tyrant, but did not greet him. 
When the Rajali asked him why he had not saluted him, he replied, “ Learned 
men are not supposed to greet infidels, especially an infidel tyrant, who like 
thee sheds the blood of Muhammadans.” The unclean heretic was silenced, 
he winced under the reply, and thought of nothing else but to kill the 
Shaikh. He, therefore, called him one day to a room, the door of which 
was very low and narrow. But the Shaikh saw through the plan,* and put 
his foot first over the threshold, and then entered without bending his head. 
This annoyed the Rajah so much, that he gave orders to take him to the 
path of his brethren. The Shaikh was at once executed. All the remaining 
learned men, on the same day, were put on board a ship and wore drowned 
in the middle of the river. 

4 The usurpation of this infidel and the slaughter of Muhammadans 
drove at last the Saint Nur Qutb ul ’A'lam to despair, and he wrote a letter 
to Sultan Ibrahim i Sharqi (of Jaunpur), who at that time had extended his 
kingdom to the [Eastern] frontier of Bihar ft complaining of the injustice done 
to Islam and the Muslims, and asking the king to march against the infidel. 
Ibrahim received the letter with due humility, and consulted with Qazi 

• The Bijah evidently wished the Shaikh to come to him in a stooping position, 
which might be looked upon as a 4 sal am’. 

f The Jannptir kingdom was fonnded in 796, and Ibrahim Sharqi, the first titular 
Sultan, reigned from 804 to 844. The faulty chronology of the Tabaqat, Firishtah, 
and Stewart, makes R&jah "Kim die in 794. The story of the Biyaz, therefore, 
agrees very well with the testimony of coins j but it is strange that the author of the 
Biyfcs did not see the anachrbnism. 
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Shihabuddin Jaunpuri, the chief of 'the learned of the age, who was allowed 
at court to sit on a silver chair. The Qazi represented the worldly and 
religious advantages that would flow from a war with the infidel on the 
one hand, and from .a visit to the great saint, on the other. The king, 
therefore, collected a large army, invaded Bengal, and pitched his camp at 
Sarai Firuzpur. Rajah K$ns now, applied to Qutb ul ’Alam, begged to be 
forgiven, and asked him to intercede on his behalf with the king of Jaunpur. 
The saint replied that at the request of an infidel he could not bid a 
Muhammadan king stop ; in fact, he had himself invited the enemy to come. 
The llajah placed his head on the feet of the saint, and said, he was willing 
to perform anything he ordered him to do, whereupon Qutb ul ’Alam told 
him that he would not interfere until he was converted to Islam. The 
Rajah placed the finger of acceptance upon his eye ; but the wife of the 
infidel led him back to perdition, and he evaded conversion. But he took 
his boy, who was twelve years old and had the name of Jadu, to the saint 
and said, “ I have got old and wish to renounce the world ; make this boy a 
Muhammadan and give him the kingdom of Bengal.” Qutb ul ’Alam, 
thereupon, put some pdn which he was chewing, into Jadri’s* mouth, 
taught him the creed, and thus made him a Muhammadan, giving him the 
name of Jalaluddin. According to the Rajah’s wish, he also sent a proclam- 
ation through the town, ordering the people to read the Friday prayer in the 
name of the new king. The blessed law of the prophet was thus carried out 
with new vigour. Qutb ul ’Alam now went to king Ibrahim, and asked 
him to return. The king looked angrily at Qazi Shihabuddin, who said to 
Qutb ul ’Alam, “ At your request the king has come here, and now you come 
to him as ambassador to implore his mercy. What shall men think of this ?” 
The saint replied, “ When I called you, a tyrant oppressed the faithful ; 
but now, in consequence of your approach, the new ruler has become a 
Muhammadan ; fight with infidels, not with a king that belongs to the 
Faith.” This silenced the Qazi ; but as the king still looked angry, the 
Qazi had the boldness to enter into a scientific discussion with the saint. „ 
After many questions and answers, Qutb said, “ To look on the poor with 
contempt or entangle them in examinations, brings no man prosperity. Your 
miserable end is afr hand.” He then looked even at the Sultan with 
expressions of anger. Ibrahim now got vexed, and returned with a sorry 
heart to Jaunpur. It is said that not long after, Sultan Ibrahim aud Qazi 
Shihabuddfn died. 

‘ When Rajah Kans heard that Sultan Ibrahim was dead, he deposed 
Jalaluddin, took again the reins of the government into his own hands, and 
ruled according to his false tenets. He mado several hollow cows of gold, 
threw Jalal into the mouth of one, and pulled him out behind ; the gold 
* As saints do with their pupils, or iu ordor to broak tho boy’s casto. 

34 MM 
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was then distributed among the Brahmans. He hoped that the boy would 
thus return to his old faith. But as Jalal had been converted to Isl&m 
by a saint like Qu{b ul ’Alam, he remained faithful to his new belief, and 
the talk of the infidels made no impression upon him. 

1 Bajah Kans now again commenced to persecute the Muhammandans. 
When the measure of his cruelties was full, Shaikh Anwar, son of Qu^b ul- 
’ Alain, said one day to his father, “ It is a matter of regret that, with you 
as guardian saint, the Muhammadans have so much to suffcV at the hand 
of this infidel.” The saint was just at his devotions, and angry at the 
interruption, he exclaimed, “ The misery will not cease till thy blood is shed.” 
Anwar knew that whatever his father said, was sure to come true ; he, 
therefore, replied that he was- a willing martyr * * *. The oppression of 
Bajah Kans reached the climax, when he imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and his brother’s 3on Shaikh Zahid. But as he dared not kill them, 
he banished them to Sunnargaon, in the hope that they would confess 
where Qutb ul ’Alam had buried his money and that of his father. But 
even though they were sent to Sunnargaon, and were much threatened, no 
money was found, because none had ever been buried, and Shaikh Anwar 
was ordered to be killed. Before his execution, he said that at such and 
such a place they w-ould find a large pot. People dug and found a large 
vessel with only one gold coin in it. On being asked what had become of 
the other money, Anwar replied, “ It seems to have been stolen.” Anwar, 
no doubt, said so by inspiration from the unseen world. 

‘ It is said that on the very day on which Shaikh Anwar died, Bajah 
Kans went from his palace to the infernal regions. But according to the 
statement of some, ho was killed by his son Jalaluddin, who, though in 
prison, had won over the officers. The oppressive rule of this monster had 
lasted seven years.’ 

X. Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzaflflar Muhammad Shall. 

According to the histories, he is the son* of Bajah Kans. His real 
name is given in the Kiyaz as 1 Jadu,’ and by Firishtah as ‘ Jatmall’ or 
1 Jaimall’ — the MSS. differ. There is a place Jatmallpur, a little cast 
of Dinajpur, and we may assume the first name to be correct. As the coins 
of Bayazid Shah go up to 816, and the coins of Muhammad Shah commence 
with 818, the latter year, or 817, must be the beginning of his reigif ; and 
if he reigned for seventeen years, as stated in the histories, his reign may 
have lasted from 818 to 835, which agrees with the year on Marsden’s coin 

* Stewart supposes that ho was tho eldest son of the Elijah by a Muhammadan .. 
concubine. According to tho Tabaqat and Firishtah, ho reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 8J2 A. II. Stewart says, eighteen years. 
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of his successor' Ahmad SMh (836). General Cunningham t^ls me that the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford has a specimen of 831. 

1. Vide PL .VIII, No. 4, and Marsden, Numism., PI. xxxvir, No. 
dcclxv. Silver. Weight, 166*89 grains. Mint town ?. A.H 818. (As. Soc. 
Bengal, one specimen.) 

Obverse area, bounded by sixteen convex scollops ; reverse area, a fout- 
lcafed shamrock. . 

OBVERSE. — u/hLJf jU O+as* jj| J 

Margin , none. 

Reverse . — y 

Margin . — Af a ««•• ^ &~J\ 

Jal dlndd uny 6 waddfn Abnl Muzaffar Muhammad Sh&h, the 
king. The helper of Islam and of the Muslima,— may his reign bo perpetuated ! ThiB 
coin was struck in in the year 818. 

Marsden gives this coin as dated 823, but his figure does not shew that 

year. 

2. Vide PI. VIII, No. 5. New variety. Silver. Weight, 165*695 
grains. A. H. 818. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Obverse area as in 
No. 1 ; reverse, eight concave scollops. 

Obverse.— &0ed-l\ sUa*** ydaJt j>\ US*f| jlU. J A U/| ^OaJLJi 

Margin , none. 

Reverse . — y p 3L«^| | 

Margin , AjUjU* ( ) j*** ( vy^' (>**) (j&yl ) 

The just king Jal&ludduny4 waddin Abul Muzaffar Muhammad 
Shah, the helper of the Commander of the Faithful, the aid of Islam and tho 
Muslims. '(Abu Bakr) struck (’Umar) in tho year (’Usman) eighteen (’All) eight 
hundred [818, A. II.]. 

3. Vide PI. VIII, No. 6. Silver. Weight, 155*725 grains. Sunnar- 
gaon (?), A. H. 821. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen.) Obverse area, as in* 
No. 1 ; reverse area, a square inscribed in a circle. 

Obverse and Reverse, as in No. 1. 

Margin , Art (P • # # * w;** 

, louring the time of Muhammad Shah, says the Riyaz, the town of 
Panduah became so flourishing, that it cannot bo sufficiently described. 
The king also built a mosque, a reservoir, the Jalali Tank, and a Sarai in 
Gaur ; in fact, .Gaur also was again during his reign occupied. He reigned 
for seventeen years. In the year 812 [822], he made the Palace of Gaur his 
residence. A large dome with his tomb still exists in Pan<juah, and 
the tombs of his wife and his son are at the side of his in the same vault.' 
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XI* Shamsuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Ahmad Shall. 

Marsden (Numismata, PI. xxxvii, No. dcclxxiv) has published a silver 
coin of this king, whom tlio histories call the son of Muhammad Shah. The 
coin bears the clear date 836 A.H. (1432-33, A.D.), and differs from 
the proceeding Bengal coins by having the Kalimah on one side.* The 
Tabaqat merely states that he reigned for sixteenf years, and died in 830 
A. H., whilst Firishtah adds that he was a good and liberal king. The 
Riyaz gives him a different character. ‘ As Ahmad Shall was of rough 
disposition, tyrannical, and blood thirsty, he shed the blood of innocent people, 
and tore open the bodies of pregnant women. When his cruelty had risen 
high, and great and small were in despair, Shadi Khdn and Na^r Khan, 
two of his slaves, whom he had raised to the rank of Amirs, made a 
conspiracy and killed him. This took place in 830, after Ahmad SMh had 
reigned sixteen, or, as some say, eighteen, years.* 

* Shadi Khan now desired to get rid of Nayir Khan ; but Na^ir Khan 
outwitted him, killed him, and issued orders as king. The Amirs and 
Maliks, however, refused to obey him, and murdered him, after seven days, 
or, as some say, after twelve hours.* 

With Ahmad Sliah ends the dynasty of Rajah Kans. Taking the year 
817, the beginning of Muhammad Shah’s reign, as a well attested starting 
point, and assuming the duration of each reign as given in the histories to 
be correct, we would get — 

Duration of reign. Ascertained dates. 

(iflyazk^Sh&h) ] » 17 — 7, or 810 to 817. Coins of 812 and 816. 

Muhammad Shah, 817 + 17, or 817 to 834. Coins of 818, 821, 823, 831. 

Ahmad Sliah, 834 -f* 16, or 834 to 850. Coin of 836. 

Now above we saw that the last ascertained year for Hamzah Shah’s 
reign is 804. If we then allow, on the testimony of all histories, above 
three years to Shamsuddin, son of Saifuddin, we would be brought to the 
year 808, the commencement of the usurpation of lUjah Kans, and the 
reckoning, according to the data which we at present possess, is on the 
whole satisfactory. 

The length of Ahmad Shah’s reign only is open to doubt ; for if his 
reign be extended to 850, we arc forced to assume that for the greater part 
of his rule he was vigorously and successfully opposed by Napiruddin Mah- 
mud, whose coinage, as will be seen from the following, goes back at least 
to 846 A. H. 

* The reading of the obverse is— 

lyUd-Jl *'£ & jU ***1 y\ yjJ| J ylfcJUJl 

t Stewart has eighteen. 
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Eesiohation of the Iota's Sha'h Dynasty\ 

XII. Na'siruddi'n Abul Muzaffar Mahmu'd Sha'h (I). 

The histories agree in describing him as a descendant of Ilyas Shah. 
He seems to have been supported by the old party who were tired of Ahmad 
Shih ; old families are said- to have gathered round him ; and Gaur, the old 
capital, was rebuilt by him. The wars between Jaunpur and Dihli, as 
Firislitah correctly observes, gave Bengal rest, and Mahmud Shah, according 
to the histories, reigned in peace for thirty-two years, or according to some 
« n ot more than twenty-seven years,” and died in A. H. 862. 

In tho histories, he is called by his first name Nfifir Shah, instead of 
Mahmud Shah. Bengal history presents several examples of similar 
inversions, if the retention of the familiar name of the king can bo called so. 

Hie chronology of Mahmud Shah’s reign has been considerably cleared 
up by a coin in the possession of Col. H. Hyde, the President of our Society, 
and by tho inscriptions received from General Cunningham and Dr. Wise. 
The dates now ascertained are 846 ; 861 j 20th Slia’ban, 863 ; 28th Zil 
Hajjah, 863. Again, the oldest inscription of Barbak Shah, discovered by 
Mr. E.' V. Westmacott, is dated fafar, 865. We are, therefore, certain 
that Mahmud Shall must have reigned at least till the beginning of 864. 
But if the second statement of the histories regarding the length of his 
reign (27 years) be correct, we would get the year 836 as the first year of 
his”reign, the very year in which Marsdcn’s Ahmad Sliahi was struck. This 
would make Mahmud Shall an opposition king for the whole length of 
Ahmad Shill’s reign, which the histories say was not the case. We re- 
quire, therefore, more evidence to fix the beginning of Mahmud’s reign. 

1. Coin of Mahmud Shah. New variety. Silver. Weight, 165 08 
grains. (Col. H. Hyde.) A. H. 846. No mint-town. The margin contains 
little crosses. 



. Obverse.— -am 

Keverse.— lytULJl jj| j 

He who is assisted by tho assistance of God, the evidence of the Khalffah of God 
in this ago, Nfigiruddunyi waddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Sh*h, 
the king. A. H. 846 . 

Mahmud Sh&h’s coins hitherto published are almost valueless. The 
cabinet of the Asiatic Society has only one specimen, without date or mint* 
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town, like No. 8 of Laidley’s Plate of Bengal coins (Journal XV, for 1846» 
PI. rv). Some have the Muhammadan creed on one side in (so called) 
Tughra characters, and, on the other side, the name of the king Hdgirud- 
dunyd waddin Ahul Muzaffar Mahmud Shdh. The margin of the specimen 
is unfortunately cut away. Mr. Laidley’s No. 7 has the same obverse ; 
the reverse is the same as on Hamzah Shah’s coins — * 
d£Lo &1A 

But the three inscriptions of this king are very valuable, viz., one from 
Sitgaoo, dated A. H. 861, or 1457 A. I). ; one from Dhaka, dated 20th 
Sha’ban, 863, or 13th June, 1459 ;f and one from Gaur, discovered by General 
Cunningham, dated 28th Zil Ilijjah, 863, or 26th October, 1459. 

No. 9. The Mahmitd Shdh Inscription of Satg&on (A. H. 861).} 

sJuji ftfi (y ji ; uTi *ui ju 

^ i y/i «)! ^4?' o 6 ** * * f 3 ) ^*1 j 

djj| )y£*> ii ill ti)yi |,C y A)£a. (JhO. JjV# jC JUI , 

^ 3 3 i i 3c 3 , ‘i»l 

JjoIIj <3J f yJ) • • • • 1x^1 Uju aJ AU| AU Idk*"* 

, flUSI i±»yC y L ***** [ ] 

JUtkU j dXb* jdA. ^UaLuJ) tsL* £ txijJ) 

v_>Uai^ fj£+M ^JacS) I jUlj AiUu y ^tc| j 


* I am doubtful whether Laidley's Nos. 11 and 12 belong to this king. Tho 
obverse of No. 11 consists of sevon circles, four with ‘ Nmjir Shall/ and three with 
* assult&n the reverse is illegible. It is unlikely that the king should have called 
himself N^ir Shah on some coins, when other coins and all inscriptions give his royal 
name * Mahmfid Shdh/ Laidloy’s No. 12 is curious \ it shows on tho reverse tho 
kalvmah in clumsy Kudo characters, and on the obverse five circles with * Mahmwl 
Shdh asmlfdn* In the centre of the piece are three rings, thus — * 0 °. Three rings 
thus arranged are Timur's arms ; vide Vamb6ry*s Bokhara, p. 205. 

t Received from Dr. J. Wise. It was published in Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, 
1872, Part I, p. 108. 

} This inscription was first published by me in Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, for 

1870, Part I, p. 293, where notes will be found on the locality. Tho name 4 Mahriud* 

is broken away, only the ddl is left, which in 1870, whon I copioc^ he inscription from 
the stone, I mistook for a nHm>. General Cunningham's rubbing loaves no doubt that 
it is a ddl. I therefore republish the inscription with this important correction. 
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s**jS JV*S y oUT ^ ^UI aUI juU 

|) &USLJ j j ii*** 

God Almighty Bays, * Surely he builds the mosques of God who believes in God 
and the last day, and establishes the prayer, and offers the legal alms, and fears no 
one except God. It is they that perhaps belong to such as are guided. And how 
beautifully does He whose glory shines forth and whose benefits are general, say, 

( Surely the mosques belong to God, do not call on any other besides Allah.’ And the 
Prophet says, — may God’s blessing rest upon him and upon his house and his compa- 
nions ! — ' Ho who builds a mosque for God, will have a house built for him by God in 
Paradise.* 

# * * * by him who is assisted by tho help of the Merciful, * # * by proof and 
evidence, the help of Islam and tho Muslims, Na^ruddunya w add in Abul 
Muz affair [Mahmu]d Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and 
his rulo and elevate his condition ! It was built by the great Khan, the exalted, the 
liberal, who has the titlo of Tarbiyat Khan— may God Almighty protect him from the 
evils of the end of time by His grace and tho perfection of His mercy ! In the year 
861. [A. D. 1457.] 

No. 10. The Mahmud Shah Inscription of Hazrat Panduah, (PI. V, 

No. 4). 

General Cunningham found this inscription at the Chho^a Dargih in 
Panduah. 

fv u ji an ju ; cjyjt r H \i js ah jo 

m - fn 

^fA.lLuo Hi 

oUa-I LoUjJ) It/OjddE* jui>) ) # ) jWl ^SlU j 

j Al-oJi A/tJJ 

AS.kJI j\o j\d yji* 

3 fiUJI ^ tfilU JS i ^11 fyi i?* J| ^ 

j («1U) (J»*l Olb , yi'JaL. , e > SgUiUj 

^UJl J ail au u^UaJL- i\m y) ^jJ) j UidJI yc\i 

lloUSIj oUUIl^ aJI ^eJukJ IV I ^3 

God Almighty says, * Every creature tasteth death* (Qor., Ill, 182). He also 
8 &ys, * When their fate oomes, they cannot delay it an hour, nor anticipate it* (Qor., 
X* 60). He also s^ffe, * Everything on earth fodeth, but the faoe of Thy Lord 
romaineth full of glory and honor/ 
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Our revered master, the toaoher of Imfrms, the proof of the congregation, the 
8nn of the Faith, the testimony of Islam and of the Muslims, who bestowed advantages 
upon the poor and the indigent, tho guide of saints and of Buch as wish to be guided, 
passed away from this transient world to tho everlasting mansion, on the 28th Zil 
Hijjah, a Monday, of the year 863, during tho reign of the king of kings, the protector 
of the countries of the Faithful, Na^ruddunya w add in Abul Muzaffar 
Mahmud Sh&h, the king, — may God keep him in safety and security! This tomb 
was orccted by tho great Kh&n, Latlf Khdn, — may God protect him against evils and 
misfortunes ! 

XIII. Ruknuddi'n Abul Muja'hid Ba'rbak Shall. 

The histories agree in calling him the son of N^ir Shah, i. e. t Mahmud 
Shah, and in assigning him a reign of seventeen years. The ltiydz says, 
seventeen, or sixteen ; and the latter statement is evidently nearer the 
truth, as by the preceding inscription Barbak cannot have commenced to 
reign before 864. 

To judge from the Tribeni inscription published by me in this Journal 
for 1870, p. 290, it would appear that Barbak as prince was governor of 
south-western Bengal in 860 ; but the inscription styles him 1 Malik,* not 
‘ Sultan,* from which it is clear that be was no rebel. 

The following inscription, which Mr. E. V. Westmacott found in 
Dinajpur, is very valuable, as it proves that Barbak was king in the very 
beginning of 865. 

No. 11. The Barbak Shah Inscription of Dinajpur. 

* 3 Vr* ir* 3 e/ 6 j** • 

y) I J UiaJl yj>) AL 

AiVlaL# y &tLc aU! iilA. ^UaLw ^1 aU 

( q - ) j\T ] ^ vfcfl 3 3 ,.J«I J*- 

(iad J*- tJ>jj ! jjSS* J.p j jSJttjm jjjti. 

cylUU/o J \ tliA j gil jJajc* ^ 

*U| AoaA yj* j&c ) JL& j 

I) J y^xx mj J$x\) J 

In tho name of God tho merciful and the clement ! A victory from God and a 
near success, and announce it to tho Faithful (Qor. LX 1, 13). rod is excellent as a 
protector, and He is the most merciful of the merciful (Qor. XII, 64). 
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The building of this mosqne (took placo)in the reign of the king, the boil of a 
king, ItuknuddunyA waddfn Abnl Muj&hid BArbak Shdh, the king, son 
ofMahmud S h Ah, the king, — may God continue his kingdom and rule ! — by the 
direction of the great Khan, the noble chief, the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh 
Iqrar (?) Khan, commander and wazlr, builder of this religious edifice," the said 
mosque. And the repairer of the tomb (is) the great Khan and noble chief Ulugh 
Nu^rat Khan, the jangdar and shiqdar of the affairs of Jor and Barur and of 
other Mahallahs. Dated, the ICth day of the month of Safar, — may God bring it to 
a happy and successful end ! — of the year 865. (1st December, 1460, A. D.) # 

Note on a Bdrhak Shdh Inscription from Dindjpiir. — By E. Veset 
Westmacott, Esq., C. S. 

* I send a rubbing of an inscription of the reign of Barbak Shah, A. H. 
8G5. It states him to have been the son of Mahmood Shah, a point upon 
which a bit of additional evidence is not without value. It is very clearly 
cut on the usual black stone, which is commonly called basalt, but which is 
more like a slate. In one place I found the surface flaking off, and so brittle, 
that I was afraid to clear it of the whitewash, with which it was clogged, as 
thoroughly as I should have liked. The slab is about twenty-two inches by 
ten, and the inscription is in five lines. 

‘ It is let into the eastern front of a little brick -built mosque adjoining 
the grave of Cliihil Ghazee, the ‘Peer, mentioned by Dr. Buchanan in his 
report on Dinagepore, p. 29. The grave, surrounded by an iron railing, is 
54 feet long, and is supposed to correspond to the stature of the saint. It 
is on the north side of the path up to the mosque, some hundred yards to 
the west of the Darjeeling road, four miles north of Dinagepore, and not far 
from the Gopalgungo temples. The Mootawallee is a very ignorant fellow, 
and I have found out nothing of the Peer beyond his name. 

‘ The founder of the mosque was “ Shikdar of the affairs of B a r o o r ,” 
and of another place. B a r o o r I take to bo the parganali of that name, 
now in Poorniah, outside the western border of Dinagepore. 

‘ On each side of the inscription has been let into the wall a stud, or 
circular piece, of the same stone, which have on the right side of each a* 
groove, as if for a clamp, which makes me think they were not originally 
cut for their present position. They are about eight inches in diameter. 
The centre of each bears in Tughra the muhr i nubuwwat or * seal of prophet- 
ship,* surrounding this is an inscription of which I send rubbings, but 
tfhich neither the Moulawi nor I can decipher. In an outer ring, half an 
inch lower, the northern stone bears the inscription — 

* I take this opportunity to correct the wrong reading of a title in the Bdrbak 

Shdh Inscription published by mo in this Journal, for 1870, Pt. I., p. 290, Inscr. VII., 
where for I should have read jdmaddr i ghair i 

nwhallt, as oxplainod in Journal for 1872, Pt. I., p« 106. 

36 
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Jl* vii jly* SitA 

**' •» ^ m 

II j AjJLc &U} 

This is the pictnre of the seal of prophetship which was between the two 
shoulders of Muhammad Mi^tafa — may God bless him ! 

4 As door steps to the mosque and to the enclosure surrounding the 
grave are pieces of hewn stone, similar pieces lying close by ; they are more 
or less carved and appear to be parts of doorways. Such stones arc common 
in all parts of the district, and are said by tradition to have been brought 
from Bannagar, near Debkot. They are similar to the remains of Hour and 
Poroowa [Panduali]. On the south side of the path is the female portion 
of a ling, of large size, a queer ornament for the premises of a Mahomedan 
saint. 

4 The mosque is somewhat ruinous, the roots of plants are tearing it in 
pieces. I think that it is of greater antiquity than most in the district, 
from the strength of the brick arches, the workmanship of the dome, and the 
fact that the hewn stones which are built into the inner side of each 
archway, have been cut to fit their places, although bearing marks of clamps 
to show they have been taken from another building. 

4 Three archways, twenty-eight inches wide and nearly six feet high, lead 
into a vestibule twelve feet by live and a half, at each end of which a similar 
archway opens to the north and south. Three more archways lead into a 
chamber, twelve feet square, surmounted by a dome, now cracked in several 
directions. In the west wall are three niches, and two small archways on 
the north and south lead into the open air. O 11 the inner side of each of 
the ten archways, a little below the spiring of the arches, hewn stones, six 
or eight inches thick, are carried through the whole thickness of the wall 
which Is three feet through. It is unusual in Binagepore to find that the 
workmen have dressed the stone as they have here. 

4 It is usual to build them in just as they are, often with most incongru- 
ous Hindoo carvings upon them. 1 

Regarding the 44 seal of prophetship,” it is said in the Maddrij- 
unnubuwwat by ’Abdul Haq of Dihli, that the seal between the shoulders of 
the Prophet was a thing raised above the surrounding parts of his blessed 
body, resembling the body in colour, smoothness, and brightness. And it is 
stated in the Mustadrik that Wahbibn Munabbih said that no prophet was 
sent on earth that had not the sign of prophetship on his right hand, except 
the Prophet, who had the sign between the shoulders. Shaikh Ibn Hajar 
in his commentary to the Mishkat says that the seal contained the words 
jj^° “ and God is one, Ho has 

no associate ; pay attention wherever thou art, for thou art victorious.” 
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Some traditions say that the seal was of light, and others, that it vanished 
from the skin when the Prophet expired, so much so that people knew 
by its disappearance that the prophet was really dead. Several authorities 
compare the seal to the egg of a pigeon : some call it a Ajaa* S«Xc, ‘ a red 
fleshknot,* and others say that it was a wart covered with hair. 

Marsden gives a Barbak coin which clearly shews the year 873.* 
The cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains the following : — 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 7. New variety. Silver. Weight 164*025 
grains. (Asiatic Society’s Cabinet.) A specimen in the possession of Babu 
Rajendralala Mitra weighs 164*335 grains. 

Obvebse. — * * * JeWl V 

Reverse. — • • ^UaUf gl&jjb pJo* +ff (J^^\ 

Neither of these coins give Barbak’s full name. 

XIV. Shamsuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Yu'suf Shall, son of B&rb&k Shah. 

Firislitah represents him as a learned man, who, after his accession 
charged the ’Ulama to see the law of the Prophet carried out. ‘No one 
dared drink wine.’ 

The histories assign him a reign of seven years and six months, and 
say that he died in 887. If so, the end of his reign was marked by a suc- 
cessful rebellion of his uncle Fath Shah ; but it is just as likely that Yusuf 
died early in 886. 

Marsden has a coin of this king without year, and Laidley gives a new 
variety of 884. f General Cunningham’s inscriptions give the following 
dates — 

1. Panduah, 1st Muharram, 8S2, or 15th April, 1477. 

2. Hazrat Panduah, 20th Rajab, 884, or 8th October, 1479. 

3. Gaur, 10th Ramazan, 885, or 13th November, 1480. 

No. 12. The Yusuf Shdh Inscription of Panduah, Hugli District. % 

(PI. VI, No. 1.) A. H. 882. 

j |joJ aJU) g* I^cjJ Hi aU 

• Ir * 5 «/***“ ** v/ v/* 

*JJ) juula, diwLlj lij ^Ual^J) iX^e , g i 

* Vide also Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, 1870, Part I., p. 299, note. 

f Babu Rdjcndralila Mitra has a specimen (like Laidley’ s) of 883 The 

margin, similarly to Fath Shah’s coins, contains shamrocks separated by dots. 
Weight 168-65 graiife. 

t Vide, Journal, As. Sooy., Bengal, 1870, Ft. I., p. 300. 
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y U>dJI ij*** ^IkluJI ^1 ^UlLuJI ^ikLJI y 

»V£ ^1 ^UatwJt ^j| ^ U aL«J| 

^JU^I ^Is^l 't** 4 *^l |JJt ^ Aitfal* ^ A*U 4.UI dLL ^UaiJjI 

«t * W J* 

5^1 (i^l ^ u/yljJl ^ uS J '*' *W A* 1 " v- r l ® < * 
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God Almighty says — 1 Surely the mosques belong to God. Do not call on any 
ono besides Allah. And he upon whom God's blessing rest, says, ‘He who builds a 
mosque in the world, will have seventy castles built for him by God in the next 
world.* This mosque was built during the reign of the king of the age, who is assisted 
by the assistance of the Supreme Judge, the viceregcnt of God by proof and evidence, 
the king, the son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsuddunya wad din 
Abul Mnzaffar Yusuf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shah, the king, son of 
Mahmud Shall, the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The mogquo 
was built by the Majlis ul Majalis, the great and liberal Majlis, the lord of the sword 
and the pen, the hero of the age and the period, Ulugh Majlis i A’zam — may God 
Almighty protect him in both worlds ! 

Dated Wednesday, 1st Muharram, 882. Let it end well ! 

No. 13. The Yusuf Shah Inscription of Hazrat Panduali. A.H. 885. 

)j*ai aJ aJU| liS Ids'*-* wJ io ^ 3 lAc *U| ^jL# Jli 

t JjWI JdWI dat-^l lafc i • axs^I 

^UaLaJI tiljjl; ^ jj.UxU»/I *L4 > iM ijijila+S] jj! ^tiXJI j VxijJI 

^Jbs^ ^jJLsc^l filial* y sSLc *U) dlA. ^UaJLJ) »L& Aj+se* 

«>* g,l& ^ J 6 3 ^Idll ^ AiU ^UJ aSi tic] 

9 . «£l kV ^ 

»;dS y mr *yjtS. 4^1 fji fU } iAe aUI 

|) LUJU*, 3 £)j\ 

The Prophet (may God’s blessing rest upon him !) says, 4 He who builds a mosque 
for God, shall have a castle built for him by God in Paradise.* This mosque was built 
in the reign of the just and liberal king Shamsuddunya waddfn Abul Mu- 
zaffar Ytisuf S h & h, the king, son of B & r bak Shah, the king, son ofMahmdd 
Shah, the king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo!— by the Majlis nl 
Majalis, the exalted Majlis,— may God whose dignity is exalted also exalt him iu 
both worlds! And this took place on Friday, the 20th Rajab (may the dignity of the 
month increase !) of the year 884, according to the era of the flight of the Prophet, 
upon whom God’s blessing rest ! 
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No. 14. The Yusuf Shdh Inscription of Gaur. A.H. 885. 

art ^ a/ id*'** ^ ,X« > ju; 

^iuIji d ^ ^ a*-**) id* ^ • jVi l r* &*** a ^ 

• ^UaUJI iU fciXijVj ^U aLJ I yj ^Ualfcll ^jl 

»V* |i*d * • • i^laxx _j |^e| yjVa.da:"*^ )jj& 

)) ^ y &x*** *j 

Tho Prophet, &o. Ac., [as before]. This mosque was built in the reign of the king, 
the son of a king who was the son of a king, Shamsuddunya waddin Abul 
Muzaffar Yusuf Shah, the king, son of Barbak Shah, tho king, son of 
Mahmud Shah, tho king. The mosque was built by the great Khin, the exalted 
Khaqan, ***** [not legible.] 

Dated, tho 10th day of the blessed month of Ramazan, 885. 

A rubbing of another Yusuf Slialii Inscription has been received from 
Dr. J. Wise. Dr. Wise says — “ The inscription is from one of the four 
mosques which surround the tomb of Shah Jalal at Silha$. It is a fine 
Tughrd inscription, but unfortunately one-tliird of it has been built into the 
masonry, the slab forming the lintel of the door !” 

The inscription is — 

No. 15. The Yiisuf Shdh Inscription of Silhaf. 

*U 4 ^** ^1 *1* uJuu^Al xJJ y ] •#*# 

)jjb j dJi| dla. ^IIiImiJJ 

*U| laA&. j^leS) ^j*A**^l l c * ^ c aImJ) ||laAA.i) 

oUSI ^ - 

## ** Abul Muzaffar Yiisuf Sh^h, son of B4rbak Shah, the king, 
son of Mahmud Sliih, the king — may God perpetuate his rulo and kingdom! 
And tho buildor is the groat aq£ exaltod Majlis, tho wazfr (dasturj, who exerts 
himself in good deeds and pious acts, the Majlis i AM6— may God preserve him against 
the evils* and * # 

To judge from Dr. Wise’s rubbing, the inscription, in point of beauty, 
ranges immediately after the Sikandar Shah inscription No. 8, mentioned 
above, and it would be well, if the Sar i gaum , ‘ the head of the clan,’ as the 
Mutawalli of the tomb is called, would take steps to have this beautiful 
inscription taken out of the masonry, and thus restore it to light and history. 

Dr. Wise has also sent the following interesting note on Sh&h JalaL 
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Note on Shah Jaldl , the patron saint of Silhat . — By Dr. J. Wise, 

Dua'ka. 

The following abridgment of tho life and miraculous adventures of 
Shah Jalal, the conqueror of Silhat in the 14th century, is taken from the 
Suhail-i-Yaman, written by Na^iruddin, late Munyif of Silhat ; his work was 
composed in the year 1S59. It is an abstract of two earlier histories, one 
of which is called the “ Risalah of Muhi-uddin Khadim the other, by an 
unknown author, is designated the " Iiauzatus-Sakitin.’ 

According to the Mun^if, Shah Jalal Mujarrid Yamanl was the son 
of a distinguished saint, whose title of Shaikhush-Shuyukh is still preserved. 
He belonged to the Quraish tribe. Shah Jalal’s father was named Muham- 
mad ; his grandfather Muhammad Ibrahim. His mother was a Sayyidah. 
She died within three months of the birth of this her only son. His father 
died fighting in a jihad against the infidels. 

The youth was adopted by his maternal uncle Sayyid Ahmad Kahir 
Sulirwardi, a Darwish of no mean accomplishments, who had studied 
under the renowned Shah Jalal ud-din Bukhari. 

For thirty years Shah Jalal is said to have lived in a cave without 
crossing the threshold. He was at last summoned from his seclusion by his 
uncle, owing to the following circumstance. One day seated in front of his 
house at Makkah, lost in contemplation, Sayyid Ahmad saw a doe big with 
young approach him. The doe related how a lion had appeared in the 
wood in which she lived, and was killing all her comrades. She finally 
requested him to come and drive away the brute. Shah Jal&l was called 
forth from his cave, and directed to go and turn out the lion. On the 
way he puzzled himself what was to be done when the lion was seen. 
Unexpectedly, however, he met the animal, and the lustre which shot 
from his eye was so dazzling, that the lion fled and was heard of no 
more. 

On his return, Sayyid Ahmad was so pleased with his behaviour, that 
he gave him a handful of earth and told him to go forth and wander over 
the world, until he found earth of similar colour and smell. Whero 
he did, he was there to make his abode. 

Hindustan was then the land to which adventurers directed their steps, 
and Shah Jalal followed their example. He passed by a city of Yaman, 
the king of which was informed that a great Darwish was near. Ho 
accordingly sent a cup of deadly poison instead of sharbat, to test his 
power. Shah Jalfil at once divined its nature, and informed tho king’s 
messengers that the instant the draught was swallowed, the king would die. 
The poison was quaffed without injury to the saint, but, as foretold, tho 
king died. 
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Shah Jal&l proceeded on his course, but four days afterwards he was 
overtaken by the Shahzadah, who had determined on leaving his kingdom 
and on following the saint in his wanderings. 

After journeying for many days, they arrived at Dihli, where the 
celebrated Nizam-uddin Auliya then resided. When Shah Jalal entered the 
city, Nizam-uddin was sensible of the arrival of a saint. Ho, therefore, sent 
messengers to search for him and to invite him to come and eat with him. 
Shah Jalal accepted the invitation and gave the messengers a bottle filled 
with cotton, in the centre of which he placed a live coal. The receipt of 
this wonderful bottle satisfied Nizam-uddin that this was no common 
Da r wish. lie accordingly treated him with every honour, and on his 
departure he gave him a pair of black pigeons. 

The narrative is now transferred to Silhat. In a Maliallah of that 
city, called Tol-takar, resided at this period Shaikh Burhan-uddin. How 
a Muhammadan got there, or what he was doing so far away from 
his own countrymen, puzzles Muhi-uddin, who thinks that this solitary 
believer must have belonged to some Hindu family, and that he could not 
have been a true Muhammadan. Burhan, the story goes, had made a vow, 
that if he was blessed with a son, he would sacrifice a cow. A son being born, 
he performed his vow ; but as bad luck would have it, a kite carried off a 
portion of the flesh and dropped it in the house of a Brahman. The incensed 
Brahman went to Gaur Gobiml, the king of Silhat, and complained. The king 
sent for Burhan and the child ; and on the former confessing that he had 
killed a cow, the child was ordered to be put to death, and the right hand 
of the father cut off. 

Burhan-uddin left Silhat and proceeded to the court of Gaur. The king 
on hearing of what had occurred, ordered his nephew ( bhunja ) Sultan Sikan- 
dar, to march at once towards the Brahmaputra and Sunnargaon with an * 
army. 

When news reached Silhat that an army was approaching, Gaur Gobind, 
who was a powerful magician, assembled a host of devils and sent them*, 
against the invaders. In the battle that ensued, the Muhammadans were 
routed, and Sultan Sikandar with Burhan-uddin fled. The Prince wrote to 
his uncle, informing him of the defeat and of the difficulties met with in 
waging war against such foes. * Tho monarch on receiving the news, ga- 
thered together the astrologers, and conjurers, and ordered them to prophesy 
what success would attend a new campaign. Their reply was encouraging, 
and Naqir-uddi'n Sipahsalar was directed to march with a force to tho 
assistance of Sultan Sikandar. This re-inforcement, however, did not restore 
courage to the Muhammadan soldiery, and it was decided to consult with 
Shah Jalal, who with 360 Darwisheawas waging war on his own account with 
the infidels. The Sul(fin and Na^fruddin proceeded to the camp of the saints, 
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where the Shah encouraged them by repeating a certain prayer, and pro- 
mised to join their army and annihilate the hitherto victorious army of 
devils. Along with the Shah were Sayyid Muhammad Kab&r, Sayyid 
Haji Ahmad Sani, Shaikh Abul Muzaffar, Qazi Aminuddin Muhammad, 
Shahzadah YamAni, Ac., Ac. 

The advance of this army of saints was irresistible. The devils could not 
prevail against them, and Gaur Gobind, driven from one position to another, 
at last sought refuge in a seven-storied temple in Silliat, which had been 
built by magic. The invaders encompassed this temple, and Shah Jalal 
prayed all day long. His prayers were so effective, that each day one of the 
stories fell in, and, on the fourth day, Gaur Gobind yielded on the promise 
of being allowed to leave the country. 

The terms agreed to, Gaur Gobind retired to the mountains ( [kohistan ). 
While at his protracted prayers, Shah Jalal discovered that the earth on 
which he was kneeling was of the same colour and smell as that given him 
by the Makkali Darwish. He, therefore, determined on establishing his 
abode there. With him remained Shahzadah Yatnani, Haji Yusuf, and Haji 
Khalil. The rest of the saints retired with the army. * 

The remainder of Shah Jalal’s life was spent in devotion and in mi- 
raculous actions which still live in the traditions of the people. It is 
believed that Shah Jalal never looked on the face of woman. One day, 
however, standing on the bank of a stream, he saw one bathing. In his 
simplicity, he asked what strange creature it was. On being informed, he was 
enraged, and prayed that the water might rise and drown her. lie had no 
sooner expressed this wish than the water rose and drowned her. Other less 
questionable actions are related regarding him. For instance, he caused the 
corpse of Na<jir-uddin Sipahsalar, who died at Silhat, to disappear from a 
Mosque, while the friends were mourning over it. On another occasion he 
wished that a fountain like the holy Zamzam of Makkali might spring up 
near his abode, and immediately the fountain appeared. 

Shah Jalal was translated (intiqal) the 20th of the “ Kali Chand,” 
A. H., 591, in the G2nd year of his age. 


Dr. Wise also writes — “ It is a curious fact that the Shah is invoked 
by tlie SilhaJ gdnjah (hemp) smokers. I have got a Silhat luuatic, who 
every day before smoking his chillum of tobacco invokes the saint in the 
following manner : — 

Ho ! Bisheshwar Lai, 

Tin lakh Fir Shdh Jaldl, 

Ek bar, dubdrd, Jaga&nath ji kd pit/d rd 
Khdne kd dkdh bhdt , bajdne ko dotdrd . 
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The chronology of the * Life of Shah Jalal,’ as Dr. Wise observes, is 
confused. His death is put down as having occurred in 591, A.H., and ho 
said to have visited Nizdmuddin Aulia, who died in 725, A. II. Again, 
according to the legends still preserved in Silhat, the district was wrested 
from Gaur Govind, the last king of Silhat, by king Shamsuddin in 1384 
A! D., or 780 A. II., during the reign of Sikandar Shah, whilst * king 
Shamsuddin’ can only refer to Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, Sikandar’s father. 

Dr. Wise also draws attention to the statement made by Ibn Biitufah 
who “ from Sadkawan [Chatgaon] travelled for the mountains of Kfhnru 
[Kamrup, western A'sam]. * * His object in visiting these mountains was to 
meet one of the saints, namely, Shaikh Jalal uddin of Tabriz.”* Jalal 
then gives him a garment for another saint * Durban uddin,’ whom Ibn Batutah 
visits in Khanbalik (Pekin). Ibn Bat Utah, as remarked above, was in Eastern 
Bengal, when Fakhruddin was king (739 to 750, A. H.). But here again 
the confusion of dates and names is very great. Jalal uddin of Tabriz died, 
as we saw above, in (M2, and the Silhat Jalal is represented as a man from 
Yaman.t Neither Jalal nor Buvhanuddin is mentioned in the biographi- 
cal works of Muhammadan Saints. 

XV. Sikandar Sha^i II. 

The Biyaz says that this king was the son of Yusuf Shah; the other 
histories say nothing regarding his relationship. Stewart calls him “ a youth 
of the royal family,” but afterwards calls Fath Shah his “uncle.” The 
Biyaz says that he was deposed on the same day on which he was raised to 
the throne ; the Ain i Akbari gives him half a day ; my MS. of the Tabaqat, 
two and a half days ; Firishtah mentions no time ; and Stewart gives him 
two months. 

XVI. Jalaluddi'n Abul Muzaffar Path. Shall, son of Mahmud Shah. 

Fath Shah was raised to the throne, as “ Sikandar Shah did not possess 
the necessary qualifications.” The histories say that his reign lasted from-* 
887 to 89G, A. H., and yet, they only give him seven years and live months 
(Stewart, seven years and six months). The inscriptions and coins, however, 
given below shew that lie reigned in 88G ; and if the “ seven years and five 
months” are correct, Fath Shall could only have reigned till 892 or 893, 
Which agrees with the fact that his successor Firuz Shah II. issued coins in 
893. Fath Shall was murdered at the instigation of the Eunuch Barbak. 

Laidley has published two silver coins ot this king, ot which one seems to 
have been struck at Fathabad in 892. The following is a new variety.^: 

* Leo, Ibn Battitah, p. 196. 

t Vide the Silhat Inscription of 1506, given below under Husain Shall. 

t The coin given by Marsden as a Fath Shahi does not belong to this king. 

37 oo 
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1. Vide PI. IX, No. 8. Silver. Weight, 158*65 grains. Fath&b&d, 
A. H. 886. (As. Soc. of Bengal, one specimen.) Circular areas. The margin 
consists of ornamental designs, resembling the niches in mosques and 
rosettes. 

Obvebse. — ejliaL. si &*** j USaJl 

Reyebse. — am «*** ^ 

Jal&lnddunya w a d d i u A b u 1 Hazaffar Fatli S li & h Sultan, son of 
Mahmud Shah, the king — may God strengthen him with victory ! Fath&bad, 886. 

The following five inscriptions of this king have been received by the 
Society — 

1. Dhdkd, 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, or 2nd January, 1482. * 

2. Dhamrdi , 10th Jumada I., 887, or 27th June, 1482. Published, 
J. A. S. B., 1872, p. 109. 

3. BiJeramptir, , middle of Rajab, 888, or August, 1483. 

4. Sunnargdon , Muharram, 889, or beginning of A. D. 1484. 

5. Sdtgaon, 4th Muharram, 892, or 1st January, 1487. Published, 
J. A. S. B., Pt. 1, 1870, p. 294. 

No. 16. The Fath Shah Inscription of Bandar, near Dhaka. 

A. H. 8S6. (PI. VII, No. 1.) 

The Society is indebted to Dr. J. Wise for this important inscription, 
regarding which he writes as follows — “ The inscription was found on an old 
Masjid at Bandar, on the banks of a K’hal called Tribeni, opposite Khizrpur 
(Dhaka). This K’hal was in former days the junction of the Brahmaputra, 
Lak’hya, and Ganges. At its opening on the left bank of the Lak’hya, a fort 
still stands, said to have been built by Mir Jumlah [ vide Journal, As. Soc., 
Bengal, 1872, Pt. I, p. 96]. The place called Bandar is now a mile inland 
( vide PI. IV), but during the height of the rains, the K’hal is navigable for 
native boats. The inscription is the most perfect as yet met with in this 
District.” 

JU • !<XcJ aU| £* \yC<x m i Xi aW cXatLuJt jgjJ j aUI Jlii 
• Wl ^ ]^aS a! aUI Id*— ^ j ajiLs *U| Ju 

glkLJI yjl*,* ^ 'wU vlMJI vL|;UJ| dar*^) Ida 

^ Jl j UidJI JZ*. ^UaLJI ^1 
liw *d«J) Jjl ^ &iUaL> , li . U *U| dJU. ^UajLJI »L4 

II ijSfrf) ^ L.CiU , 
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God Almighty says, * Tho mosques belong to God. Do not associate any one with 
God/ The Prophet, may God bless him !— says, * He who builds a mosque, will have a 
castle built for him by God in Paradiso/ 

This auspicious mosquo was built by tho great MalikB6b & Salih in the reign 
of the king, the son of the king, Jalaluddunya waddin Abul Huzaffar 
Path S h a h, son of Mahmud S h 6 h, the king — may God perpotuato his kingdom 
and rule! — on tho 1st Zil Qa’dah, 886, A. H. (2nd January, 1482, A. D). 

The builder of the mosque appears to have been a very pious man. 
Three miles west from Sunnargaon, Dr. J. Wise discovered a mosque built 
by the same man, and adjoining the mosque his tomb. The masjid is 
within half a mile of the mosque to which the preceding inscription belongs, 
and was built in 911, A.H. A portion of the date of the inscription 
is designedly, as it would appear, chipped off. 

No. 17. The Bald Sdlili Inscription of Sunndrg don. 

lift baJ dJI li dJ ju^WI ^UTdJ) 

dad) jj] ^joJI , Vd«dl j He 

^dJI (OU. fj U J| fSiuJI vilUl ISU d/j jJU. ^UaLJI »U 

u* hy+xAoj j * * * ^ \j.\j \j\j j 

II ib^oJI ^W| 

God Almighty says, &c. [as above]. This blessed mosquo was built in the roign of 
Sultan ’Alauddunya waddin Abul 31 u z a ff a r Husain Shah, the king, — 
may God perpetuato his reign! — by tho great and liberal Malik, the servant of tho 
Prophet, who has modo a pilgrimage to Mnkkah and Madfnah and has visited tho two 
footprints of tho Prophet, Uaji Baba S & 1 i h. Dated 9*1, A.H. 

The wanting words arc no doubt which would be 911. 

A small slab let in the brick work of Baba Salih’s tomb contains the follow- 
ing date of his death. 

No. 18. The Inscription on Bdld Salih's Tomb . 

if if } S LoIajUI fyj 15) *J) S aB) 

i) m 

fW| ijjfi ^jj| ^Jill^lyl **»••• 

* • * (jiil y* JjSl t i ij ## gp ^ # Jl glU blj 

0 God ! There is no God but He. Ho will surely collect you towards the day 
of resurrection, and who is moro truthful a speaker than God P [Qor., IV. 89.] * * 
the tomb of tho pilgrim to Makkah and Madlnoli, who has visited both footprints of 
the Prophet, tlio servant of tho Prophot (upon whom be peace!), Haji Bkba 
6lih * # (o hnutawaffd, who died) on ... R&bi’ 1., ••• 2. 
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Thus it seems that he died in A. H. 912. Dr. Wise says — “ No one 
here has heard of the name of this pious man. The neighbourhood of these 
mosques is very old. Qadam Rasul (the ‘ Footprint of the Prophet’), a 
famous place of pilgrimage, on a mound some sixty feet high, is a little 
to the north-west. Gangakol Bandar is on the west, and across the Lak’hya 
River is Khizrpiir with the ruins of what I believe was the residence of ’Isa 
Khan, mentioned in the A'in i Akbari.” 

A third mosque built by Baba Salih is in ’Azimnagar, District Dhaka. 

No. 19. The Bdbd Salih's Inscription of * Azimnagar . 

1,4* , ojiit 1,4* r L j sjj) JL> ju 

fj£J 1 Ijfx /(j 

The Prophet — may God bless him ! — says, * Mako quick tlio prayer boforo tlio 
end, and hasten tlio navbat before death. This blessed mosque was built by tlio 
exalted, liberal Malik, B&ba Salih, and the building was completed on the first 
Muliarram 910 [or 901, — tho numbers aro unclear]. 

No. 20. The Bath Shah Inscription on Adam Shahid's Mosque at 
Bikrampur {Dhaka, District). A. H. SSS. 

General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise have each sent rubbings of this 
inscription. 

^ c 4) 1 -*aJ aU| Hi ^ yUl aJU| Jlj 

^9 *11* aJ 4.1JI ^ Us 4 *'* ^ , JUb *U| ^lo 

L c 9 £*4^1 fcks 4 **^) )ddb 

^Ual^Jj && c J JHa. ^UaLJ) ^ ) ^llalA4.J| 

, ^Uj ix» la^,! ^j\j ^3 ^lkUJ| »U djAS* 

)l SjUiLi * j 

God Almighty says, &c., [as above]. This Jami’ Mafljid was built by tho great 
Malik, Malik Kafur, in tho time of the king, tho son of tho king, Jaldluddunya 
waddln Abnl Muzalfar Fath S h ah, tho king, son of Mahmud Shdh,tho 
king, in tho middle of tho month of Rdjab, 888, A. 11. (August, 1483, A. D.) 

Dr. Wise writes as follows — 

* The Mas j id of Adam Shahid is in Bikrampur at a village called Qazi 
Qa$bah, within two miles of Ballalbari, the residence of Ballal Sen. Mr. 
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Taylor, in his “ Topography of Dacca” states that Adam Shahid, or Babi 
A'dam, was a Qazi, who ruled over Eastern Bengal. He gives no authori- 
ty for this statement, and, at the present day, the residents of the village 
are ignorant of this fact. They relate that Baba Adam was a very powerful 
Darwish, who came to this part of the country with an army during the 
reign of Ball&l Sen. Having encamped his army near ’Abdullalipur, a 
village about three miles to the N. E., he caused pieces of cow’s flesh to be 
thrown within the walls of the Hindu prince’s fortress. Ballal Sen was very 
irate, and sent messengers throughout the country to find out by whom the 
cow had been slaughtered. One of the messengers shortly returned and 
informed him that a foreign army was at hand, and that the leader was then 
praying within a few miles of the palace. Ballal Sen at once gallopped to 
the spot, found Baba Adam still praying, and at one blow cut off his head. 

4 Sueli is the story told by the Muhammadans of the present day, 
regardless of dates and well-authenticated facts. 

4 The Mas j id of Baba Adam has been a very beautiful structure, but it 
is now fast falling to pieces. Originally, there were six domes, but three 
have fallen in. The walls are ornamented with bricks beautifully cut in the 
form of flowers and of intricate patterns. Tho. arches of the domes spring 
from two sandstone pillars, 20 inches in diameter, evidently of Hindu work- 
manship. These pillars are eight-sided at the base, but about four feet from 
the ground they become sixteen-sided. Tho milirdbs are nicely ornamented 
with varied patterns of flowers, and in the centre of each is the representation 
of a chain supporting an oblong frame, in which a flower is cut. 

4 The style of this Masjid is very similar to that of the old Goaldih 
Masjid at Sunnargaon and to that of Tsa Klian’s Masjid at Khizrpiir.’* 

No. 21. The Fath Shah Inscription of Sunnargdon. A. H. 8S9. 

General Cunningham has sent a rubbing of the following inscription — 

^ j # )d^J XlJJ Si &U Jua*!ou*J| j 

*1 J* 

Ir" (*$*$** aIJI Ids*** pLu } ajJc <UI 

, JlU r lLj| ‘ jJaiSI J.kLJ| • SWl 

* Dr. Wise, in ono of his letters addrossod to tho Society, makes the following 
remark on Sher Shah’s road from tho Brahmaputra to tho Indus, 

“ I soo in tho last volume of Elliot’s * History of India’ that doubts are expressed 
of there ever having been a road made from Suimargnon to tho Indus by Sli6r Shdh, 
as mentioned by Firishtali and others.' In this district thoro are two very old bridges, 
which local tradition states woi# constructed by that monarch, and whioh lie exactly 
whore such a road would have been. Ono is still used, the other hoB fallen in.** 
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alii tU*. ^jllaJLaJI ^ ik JLJl *b& ^Aia* I yjl ^jdJ| y 

^Qal* ^jjJI .... CJJU HjJt c^o Jks 4 *^) # AiUaJL y sSi U 

** — ** ^ 

y tSlfl y OljUjaL** |*jJj| jijy y jfjkijAH y ^ J*S?*jXC ^Idk/oW 

y>» . ^ 

^jk>Uj j ^u*j aum ^^1^$* k-£j3 y 5jS 


II LlJUf 


God Almighty says, Ac., (as bofore). And tlio Prophet says, Ac., (as before). 

This mosque was built during tho reign of the great and exalted king, J al41- 
nddunya waddfn Abul M u z a ff a r F a t h Shah, tho king, son of M a li- 
mad Shah, tho king, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! The builder of 
the mosque is Muqarrab uddaulah, Malik uddin, the ltoyal, keeper of the ward- 

robe outside the Palace, tho commander and wazir of the territory of Mu’azzam< 
aba d, also known as M a h m u d a b a d, and commander of Tlian&h Lawud. 
This took place during Muharram, 889. (A. D. 1484.) 

The geographical names occurring in this inscription have been discuss- 
ed above. 


Tiie Habsiti' Kings. 

The pretorian band of Abyssinians, which Barbak Shfih liad introduced 
into Bengal, became from the protectors of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual rulers of the country. The very 
names of the actors during the interregnum between the end of the Ilyas 
Shah dynasty and the commencement of the house of Husain Shah, proclaim 
them to have been Abyssinian eunuchs ;* and what royalty at that time 
was in Bengal is well described by Abul Fazl, who says that, after the 
murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished ;t and Firishtah sarcastically 
remarks that the people would only obey him who had killed a king and 
usurped the throne. Faria y Souza also says of tho kings of that time : — 

“ They observe no rule of inheritance from father to son, but even slaves 
sometimes obtain it by killing their master, and whoever holds it three days 
they look upon as established by divine providence. Thus it fell out that 
in 40 years’ space they had 13 kings successively.” 

* Names as K6fur (camphor), Qaranful (clove), Firtiz and Ffruzah (turquoise), 
Alm&s (diamond), Yaqfifc (cornelian), Hubs hi Khin, Indil, Sidi Badr, Ac. Camphor 
was looked upon as an anti-aphrodisiac ( vide my Ain translation, p. 885) ; hence the 
name was appropriate. Tho Fath Shah inscription No. 20 montions a Malik Kafur ; 
and we are reminded of the Kafur Hazardin&rf of ’Alauddfn’s reign. 

f ‘Tlio kings of Bengala, in times past, wore chosen of tho Abassine or Ethio- 
pian slaves, as tho Soldans of Cairo were some time of the Circassian Mamalokes.' 
1‘urchas, 
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The Habshi kings are Sultan Shabzadah, Firuz Shah, and Muzaffar 
Shah. Mahmud Shah II. appears to belong to the old dynasty. 

' XVII. Sulta*n Sha'hza'dah. 

(B£rbak, the Eunuch.) 

The owner of this odd title reigned either two and a half months 
(Tabaqat and Firishtah), Or perhaps eight months (Firishtah), or according 
to a pamphlet which the author of the Kiyaz possessed, six months. He 
was murdered by 

XVIII. Saifuddi'n Abul Muzaffar Fi'ru'z Shall (II.). 

(Malik Indil Uabslii.) 

He had been a distinguished commander under Fath Shah, and proved 
a good king. According to the histories, lie died a natural death after a 
reign of three years, in 800, — a wrong date. The Itiyaz says that a 
mosque, a tower, and a reservoir, in Gaur were built by him. 

The coin published by Marsden as belonging to this king, has been 
shewn by Mr. Thomas to belong to Firuz Shah Bahinani. 

The following passage from Joao de Barros refers to either this 
king or Husain Shall : — 

* One hundred years before the Portuguese visited Chatgaon, a noble Arab 
arrived there from ’Adan (Aden), bringing with him 200 men. Seeing the 
state of the kingdom, he began to form ambitious projects of conquest. 
Dissimulating his intentions, ho set himself up as a commercial agent, and on 
this pretext added to his followers a reinforcement of 300 Arabs, thus rais- 
ing his total force to 500 men. Having succeeded through the influence of 
the Mandarijsy who were the governors of the place, in procuring an intro- 
duction to the king of Bengal, he assisted that monarch in subduing the 
king of Orisa, his hereditary foe. For this service he was promoted to the 
command of the King’s body-guard. Soon afterwards he killed the king, 
and himself ascended tlio throne. The capital was at this time at Gaur.* 

The chronology of Firuz Shall II. *s reign may be fixed with the help 
of the following, apparently unique, coin, the original of which is in the 
British Museum. Col. Guthrie kindly sent the Society a cast, from which 
the woodcut below has been made. The coin gives the year 893 (A. D., 
1488). This year entirely agrees with the ascertained dates of Jalaluddin 
Fath Shah’s reign, and with the earliest ascertained year of Muzaffar Shah. 
Firuz Sh£h II. f therefore, reigned from 893 to 895, or 896. The former, 
895, is perhaps preferable to 896, because both Mahmud Shah and Muzaffar 
Shah reigned in 896, 

I. Firuz Shdh II. Silver. No mint town. A. H., 893. (A. D. 
1488.) No margins. 
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Obyebse. — ^U ahJf jSl&J] jj | 

dj l J al ^ i j 

Reyebse. — a *r *■>!>»* aU| Jy*j **J| Iff *JlV 



Saifnddnnya waddin Abnl Mu zaffnr F fruz Shall, tho king,— may 
God perpetuate his kingdom and rnlo! There is no God but Allah, Muhammad is 
the Prophet of God. Treasury issue of 893. 

XIX. Na'siruddi'n Abul Muja'hid Mahmu'd Sha'h (II). 

He was raised to the throne on Firiiz Sliah’s death, though the govern- 
ment was in the hands of one Habshi Khan. After a short time, Habshi 
Khan, and immediately after, Mahmud Shah, were killed by Sidi Badr 
Diwanah, who proclaimed himself king. 

Though the histories call Mahmud the son of Firuz Shah, there is little 
doubt that the statement of llaji Muhammad (Jandahari, preserved by 
Firishtah, is correct — ■“ In tlie history by llaji Muhammad Qandahari,* it 
is written that Sul(an Mali mud was the son of Fath Shah, and that Habshi 
Khan was a eunuch of Barbak Shah, who by Firuz Shah’s orders had brought 
up Mahmud. After Firuz Shah’s death, Mahmud was placed on the throne ; 
but when six months had passed, Habshi Khdu shewed inclination to make 
himself king, and Sidi Badr killed him.” These facts agree well with the 
following circumstances : First, all histories say that Fath Shah, at his death, 
left a son two years old, and his mother, at Sultan Shahzadah’s death, 
declared herself willing to leave the throne to him, who had brought her 
husband’s murderer to account. Secondly , according to Muhammadan cus- 
tom, children often receive the names of the grandfather ; hence Fath Sh&h 
would call his son Na<;iruddin Mahmud; but as the * 7c any ah must be 
different, we have hero ‘ Abul Mujahid,’ while the grandfather has ‘ Abul 
Muzafrar.’ 

General Cunningham found the following inscription of this king 
Gaur ; unfortunately, the date is illegible. 

• The Lak’hnau edition of Firishtah calls him * Hdji Mahmdd.’ His historical 
work is not known at tho prosent day. 
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No. 22. The Mahmud Shdh (II) Inscription of Gawr. (A. H. 896 ?) 

(PL VII, No. 3.) 

*UI ( _ j i) *11 la*-* - | ***“ W* *A1I J* 

<Z>fC jjjUd.SI , Jo.ll) J^yi ^kU ^gi OS-^I * **® , l ki j» 

Ui ... f 1 Wol) |.Xm)| 

0 V jJI r &*.ll JmN Js 1 ! aar-^l AilkJU J *<L. *JJ) *Ii. 

I# 

o*» *1*“ Jj ] Jl tH' ^ u* J ^ *** ^ 

|| [? LUiUJ 3 , 

The Prophet (may God bless him !) says, ‘He who builds, &c., [as before]. This 
mosque was built in the reign of the king of the time, (who is endowed) with justice 
and liberality, the help of Isldm and the Muslims, Naijiruddunya waddin 
Abul Mujahid Mahmud Shah, the king— may God perpetuato his kingdom 

and rule!— by the groat and exalted Khan Ulugh Majlis Khan (illegible). Dated, 

23rd llabi* 

Marsden has published a silver coin of this king, which has likewise 
no date {vide Numism., PI. XXXVI, No. DCCXXIV); but, as Laidley 
correctly observes, he ascribes it wrongly to Mahmud. Shah of DihlL The 
legend of the coin is — 

Reverse. — ( ? ) J 

Obverse. — jjlA jj f j j*o\j ^IhLJi 

^ylhJLJt • 

The words hiVadl wal-ihsan are not clear, they may also be j 
as elsewhere suggested by me ; but the former coincides with the phrase used 
in the inscription. I cannot see the word oW®**, which Laidley gives. 

According to the chronological remarks made by me regarding the 
reign of Piruz Shah, we have to place Mahmud Shah’s reign in 896, A. H. 

XX. Shamsuddi'n Abul-Nasr Muzaffar Shaft. 

(SidI Badr Diwanah.) 

The reign of this king, who is represented to have been a blood-thirsty 
monster, is said in all histories to have lasted three years and five months ; 
but his death at the hands of the next king cannot have taken place in 903, 
because his coins and inscriptions mention the years 896 and 898. He must, 
therefore, have been killed in 899, the first year in which Husain Shah struck 
coins. 

A Muzaffar Shah inscription was published by me in the Journal for 
1872, p. 107 , from an imperfect rubbing. Since then Mr. W. M. Bourke 
38 n 
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has sent me a clear rubbing with the date distinct. I, therefore, republish 
it with a corrected translation. 

No. 23. The Muzajfar SMh Inscription of Gangardmpur. 

A. H. 896. (A. D. 1491.) 

l*y v_, Joj Jyt&d] 5>U*JI tJJb 

UjjJI J+c j *)jJ AU) Uatf UJ^o 

^ c i AjUaUw y tils o aJUI jJLA. ^VJdLw y&L* ^ 

I) LtUiloJ ; j 

This mosque was built in the time (?) of the renowned saint, Maulana 'A\& — may 
God render his grave pleasant and may He make Paradise his dwelling placo ! — dur- 
ing the reign of Shamsuddnnya waddi'n Abu 1-N a q r Muzaffar Shah, 
the king — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rale ! Dated, A. H. 8D6. 

Mr. Bourke’s rubbing shews that the word samdnmiah is cut into the 
second bar, which separates the third line from the second. Below the last 
line there is another line cut into the lowest bar ; but the letters are too 
small and partly broken to admit of a satisfactory reading. I can recognize 
the words * Mull* Mubarak’ and mi'mdr , * builder.* 

Laidley has published a silver coin of this king, the legend of which is 
( vide J. A. S. B., Vol. XV, for 1846, PI. V, No. 19)— 

OfiYEBSE. — a£JL* AlJl Ala. jjUaJLJl jAXxit y\ i^A-'f J UioJl 

Margin. — Cut away. 

Reyebse. — T he Kalimah. Year, illegible. 

Margin — the four Khali fahs. 

The Honorable E. C. Bayley is about to publish a gold Muzaifar Shahi, 
which seems to be of 896, A. H. 

Muzaifar Shah, according to the Riyaz, built a mosque in Qaur. 
General Cunningham has sent the Society a rubbing of another inscription 
from the Chhota Dargah (Nur Qujb ’Alam’s Dargah) in Hazrat Paed ua ^* 
It is, in point of execution, a very fine inscription. 

No. 24 The Muzqffar Shdh Inscription of Fanduah. A. H. 898. 

Vide PI. VI, No. 2. 

^ 3 kjl*. hL> cralJ JJ Ji *jEj) JO 

J VL.T Ji i o\J 

iSi] w \j jki ^ j Jt*x« *jJ) ^Ual«) y* OJ^JI jA. Wl 
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Jju IS u*lWS) ^ 

>*> . ** mi gt! 

jjlx «— A&j CU'A.s^ 

m> # m> m> m» m* m» 

^UaluJI iA$c ^ 5 ^? * 1^* &JI JJ> y yiy*} 1 AJUl^Ji 


IjJjJI 

m» m» n» 

lAA y tj*) y AjliaL, y dSX^c A.lf| diA. ^ikL *tw jj] 


I ^|3Lm5) AjHa. L fm * L£i*AJkJ) )jk& L g kj 

gt« m* <JJ ml <j* 

j&*$] y U5|j j^JUj aUI Oasc^ %x£ olAuJ! 


I) IAajIaJ ^jXlAaakJ &.Xm ^3 J$5* ^yS 

God Almighty says, ‘ Verily, the first house that was founded for men, is the one in 
Bakkali [Makkah], blessed, and a guidance to all beings. In it are clear signs : the 
place of Abraham, and who entered iuto it, was safe, and God enjoined men to visit 
it, if they aro able to go there ; but whosoever disbelieves, verily God is independent 
of all beings. [Qor. Ill, 90 to 92.) ^ 

In this Sufi building the tornb of tho pole (qutb) of poles was built, who was slain 
by the love of tho All-Giver, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Hazrat N ur ul H a q washshara*, 
S ay y i d Qutb 'Alam —may God sanctify his beloved secret, and may God illumi- 
nate his grave! This house was built in tho reign of the just, liberal, learned king, 
the help of Isl&m and the Muslims, Shamsuddunya wad din Abnl- Na<jr 
Muz a liar Shah, the king, may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and may He 
elovuto his condition and dignity ! This houso was built during the khildfat * of the 
Shaikh ul- Islam, the Shaikh of Shaikhs, son of the Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghans— may God Almighty ever protect him! 

Dated, 17th Ramazan, 898. [2nd July, 1193.] 

Nur Qutb ’Alam was mentioned above among the Saints of Panduah. 


The Husain! Dynasty. 

On Muzaffar Shah’s death in 899, ’Alauddin Husain Shah, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf, usurped the throne. Of the reign of no king of Bengal — perhaps of 
all Upper India before tho middle of the 10th century — do we possess so 
niany inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings scarcely ever 
occur in legends and remain even unrecognized in the geographical names of 
the country, the name of “ Husain Shah, the good,” is still remembered from 
the frontiers of Opsa to the Brahmaputra. , 

I have treated of the chronology of the reigns of Husain Shah and his 
successors in my article, “ On a new king of Bengal, Ac.,” published in the 
Journal, for 1872, Pfc. I, pp, 331 to 340, and according to that paper, we 
have — 


* The reign, if I may say so, of a spiritual teaoher. 
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1. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shdh, 899 to 927 (929 ?). 

2. Nd^iruddin Abul Muzaffar Nu 9 rat Shah, 927 (929 ? ) to 939. 

3. ’Alauddin Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah ( III.), 939. 

4. Ohiyasuddm Abul Muzaffar Mahmud Shah (III.), 940 to 944, 
(defeated by Slier Shah) . 

I have now only to describe a few unpublished coins and to give 
several new inscriptions belonging to the reigns of these kings. 

XXI. ’Ala'uddi'n Abul Muzaffar Husain Sha4i. 

Marsden (PI. XXXVIII, Nos. DCCLXXIX and DCCXCIII) has given 
two different Husain Shahis, the former of Fathabad, 899, A. H., and the 
latter of Husainabad, 914, A. H.* Laidley has two new types, one struck 
at Husainabad, 912, A. H., and the other ( vide his plate, No. 21) resembling 
that of Marsden, but with a different legend. The cabinet of the Asiatic 
Society contains a few new varieties, with and without dates. 

1. Vide PI. IX, No. 9. Silver. Weight, 103*57 grains. No mint- 
town. A. H. 900. (As. Soc. Bengal, one specimen). Circular areas ; no 
margin. 

Obverse. — y \ j UjoJ| ^ 

Reverse. — 1 • • odA 

Col. Guthrie in a MS. list of Bengal Coins in the British Museum 
quotes Husain Shaliis struck at Jannatabad (Husainabad ?) in 918 and 919. 

The inscriptions belonging to Husain Shah’s reign are most numerous ; 
the date of the latest two is 925, A.H. Those of which the Society has 
received rubbings from General Cunningham are marked [G. C.J. 

1. Hunger, 903 ; mentions Prince Danyai. Published Journal, 1872, 

p. 335. [G. C.]. 

2. Machain, Parganah Ballipiir , DhaJcu , 22nd Jumdda I, 907, or 3rd 
December, 1501. Received from Dr. J. Wise. 

3. Bonhara , in Bihar, 908. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 112. 

4. Cheran , in Bihar, 909. Published, Proceedings 1870, p. 297.f 

* Marsden reads the latter date 917. On the former coin, tho king's first name 
is spelt instead of with an intermediate wdw. This wdw should 

not be read : it arises from a whimsical rule of a class of podantio Kdtibs who main- 
tain that the vowel u alter a long a, as in ' Alau, requires “ a support." 

The obverse of the latter coin, to which 1 alluded in the note to p. 301 of the 
Journal for 1870, Pt. I, is still a puzzle to me, though I have wasted much time in 
looking at the coin, patiently waiting for a happy guess. 1 now bolieve that the 
second line is ulqaim bisalfanatihi , the last word being written diacon* 

nected, as sulfanahu on the reverse. But the third lino is unclear. Tho weight of the 
coin is 162‘6Ji grains. 

t For a Gaur Inscription of 909, vide Glazier, Report on Rangpore, 1873, p* 10& 
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6. Silhaf, 911. From Dr. Wise. 

6. MAldah, 911. [G. C.] 

7. SunnArgAon , 911. Given above, No. 17. 

8. llazrat Banduah , 915. [G. C.]. The rubbing is unclear. 

9 to 11. Qaur j two of 910, and one of 918. [G. C.] 

12. SunnArgAon , 2nd Rabf II., 919, or 7th June, 1513. [G. C.] 
Published, Journal, 1872, p. 333. 

13. Btrbhum , 922. Published, Journal, 1801, p. 390. 

14. Dhamrdi , 922. Published, Journal, 1872, p. 110. 

15. SunnArgAon, 15th Sha’ban, 925, or 12th August, 1519. [G. C.] 

10. Gaur, 925, or A. D. 1519. Published with plate, J. A. S. B., 

1871, Pt. I, p. 250. 

No. 25. TJie Husain ShAh Inscription of Machain. (A. H. 907.) * 

*J aU| (JL. j *11 1 fl-o ^ijJI JUi 

tie ]J,i> ^ ill. U*J 

**. f . wM MJ 

<+> ^ 

&\av ^35) t c iUJl L rfjUbl** j rfjJ) jlA. 

. 1 1 ^ 

The Prophet says, Ac., Ac. (as before). This Jami’ mosque was built by the great 
and liberal king ' A 1 a u d <1 u n y a w u tl d i ti A b u 1 ]\1 u z a IV a r Husain S h a h, the 
king, soil of Sayyid Asliruf ul-llusaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rulo ! 

Dated, 22nd Jumada I, Uo7. (3rd December, loOl). 

No. 2G. The Husain S hah Inscription of Silhaf. A. II. 911. 
rfi^Lx^J) AailxJi ^✓oU) # aJJI 

# * j-jlkXJI jjUJ! rfibs-*^.* rfiJ) [ja. 

fic ^UalwJ) rf.ll) **rF* 

Iaj rfjUalu* j ACU dklA» ^iLLuJ) bl.CC ^Aava* ^ butxJ) 

• jS ** [J*** J l che* ^JaAAjlilA j |jAcb>bA 

)) rfjbftjt.M*j j cJ ^ ) rfx*« iiUb&ia*/® 

In the name of God, the merciful and tho cloment ! 11c who ordered tho erection 
of this blessed building, attached to tho house of ben. -tit (Silliut)— may God protect 
it against tho ravages of time ! — is tho devoteo, the high, the great, *** Shaikh 
Jal »l, tho hermit, of K any 6— may God Almighty sanctity his dear Beeret ! It 
was built during tho reign of Sultan ’AUudduny6 wad din Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, the king, by the great Kh6n, the osalted Khaqan, Khali? Khan, 
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keeper of tlie wardrobe outside the palace, commander and waarfr of the Distriot 
Mu’azzamabad. In tho year 911 (A. D. 1505.). 

In this inscription Shaikh Jalal, whose biography was given under 
Yusuf Shah, is called Kanyai, *. e . of Kanya, which appears to be a place in 
Arabia. 

He is said to have * ordered’ the erection of the building. This can 
only refer to an order given in a dream, as in the case of ’All Shah and Jalal 
Tabriz!. 


No. 27. The Husain Shah Inscription of MdJdah . A. H. 911. 

*il| *MI ^JLb ju 

fjid I ^QxLJI £*W| IJ,* ^x) * Zj^| ^ ill* LJxj 

# # +• +* ** *» 

^ g jjUuS^l U_ Syl] yjJ ^UaL*J) 4KA, ^aIxJ) yj\ )y IjJjJ) 

<+> a* 

II j yjii+c. c j A.i j a£JU Hi I jJIjw 

The Prophet says, &c , &c. This Jami* inosquo was built by the great and liberal 
king ’ A 1 a u d cl un y a w a cl d i n A b u L Muza IT a r Husain Shah, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf ul llusaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! In tho year 
911. (A D. 1505). 

No. 28. A Husain Shah Inscription from Gaur. A. H. 916. 

A* ^ 

JjUw ^UaJLJl ^^^.^iJsuJI yj) y UijJl jJa*J) 

)| AjUamO ^ jm*C- . A J Um l ^ AiJslw ^ ACl<« aJJI i)lA ^Un»s ) 

The door of the tomb of the venerated Shaikh Aklii Sirfijuddin was 
built by tho great and liberal king, ’Alauddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar 
Husain Shah, tho king, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husuim — may God perpetuate 
his kingdom and rulu! In tho year 916. (A. D. 1510.) 

Shaikh Akhi was mentioned above among the saints of Gaur. 

No. 29. Another Husain Shdh Inscription from Gaur. A. H. 916. 
UijJl jtc fy£A] jJSaJI yjUaJLJ) S^JJ u>UJ| 1*^ 

alii iXlA k gXXu*sr) u^il •! Jjuu jit&A) y» 1 

\JL * **I Ak*« t g J AJ^JbyJ p yc) j A>lA j %y*\ } AjlbJUv y iSl/S 

II SLUjuuJ j 
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The door of this tomb was built daring the rciga of the exalted and liberal king, 
’Alauddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, son of Sayyid 
Ashraf ul-Husaini, — may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule, and elevate liis condi- 
tion and dignity, and may He render his benefits and evidence honorable ! In the 
year 916. (A. D. 1510.) 

No. 30. A third Husain Shdh Inscription from Gaur. A. H. 918. 

' - 
ja ' . * «P *p *P tj* 

Alii ^ c xxa>arl u— J^l ^ ^UaluJI 6 Li ^nla-oi) yj\ 

)| ^ jJoX. ^ A>Ual«y j sSL* 

This gate of the Fort was built during the reign of the exalted and liberal king 
’Alauddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Husain Shah, the king, son of 
Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaini — may God perpetuate his kingdom and his rule ! In the 
year 918. (A. D. 1512.) 

No. 31. The Husain Shdh Inscription of Sunnargaon. A. H. 925. 

( lc\ ALfi; )j*J Hi) z* IjXjJ V dJ d^UJI J y M Jj 

VkijJ) ^9 tksr^l ^JL y A*ie aJUI ^JLo ^xiJ) Jlii 

•V ^ as^l la* • 1 ms*I ^ I^S */ *1/1 

tP y * * t ** ** 

*XL« jiA. u-5^i) da*u ^jl »Li ^jikL# ^klUJl 

gj 

^jUaA ds^l iddb ^L> * AiUal^ y 

)) JbU xmJ y 3u*m ^ 

God Almighty says, Surely the mosques, Ac., (as before). And the Prophet 
says, Ac., Ao., (as before). 

This mosque was built in the reign of the king of the kings, Sultan Husain 
Shah, son of Sayyid Ashraf ul-Husaini— may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule ! 
This mosque was built by Mulla Hisabr Akbar Khan, on the 15th Sha'b&n, 925. (12th 
'August, 1619.) 

XXII. Nafeiruddi'n Abul Muzaffar Nusrat Shall. 

Of the inscriptions belonging to the reign of this king, I have pub- 
lished three, viz. 

1. Sunndrgdon, 929, or 1523. [G. C.] Published, Journal, 1872, 

P* 338. 
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2. Sdtgdon , Ramazan, 936, or May, 1529. Published, Journal, 1870, 

p. 298. 

3. Gaur , Qadam Rasul, 937, or 1530-31. [G. C.] Published, Journal, 
1872, p. 338. Vide Glazier, ltangpore Report, p. 108. 

A few weeks ago I received a black basalt slab from the old mosque 
in Mangalkot, Bard wan District, with the following inscription — 

No. 32. The Nitfrat Shah Inscription from Mangalkot. A. H. 930. 

I!# aJ *U! &JJ ^ ^JL j sjXc aU! ^juJI 

^UaJUJ!^lajuJl ^jUaJLJ) j/oW) IdJb aW|^j &JIX* 

^jiuuuJSm jhUJ) jSiIi a J) y) y IxjjJ) ^UolaJI 

Awb y AillaJL* y AXJU aJUI jJLL ^UaLoJI &L* 

J) AjLfeAttO y ^AaIj AIav l ^9 tjC j»)»3 jtlXa* 

The Prophet says, He who builds, &c , (ns before). This Jami’ Mosque wag 
built in the reign of the exalted king, who is the son of a king, Nnqiruddunya 
waddln A bul Mnzaffnr Nuijrat Shah, the king, son of Husain Shah, 
the king— may God perpetuate his kingdom and rule! Its builder is Khan Miyan 
Mua’zzum, son of Murad Haidar Khan — may his honor continue ! In the year 930, 
A. H. (A. D 1524 ) 

The following important inscription I owe to the kindness of J. R. 
Reid, Esq., C. S., A’zamgarh, N. W. Provinces, who sent me a rubbing. 
The slab was found on the right bank of the G’hagra, near Sikandarpur. 

No. 33. The Kuqrat Shah Inscription of Sikandarpur , Azamgarh. 

A. II. 933. 

^ y AU) ^ Alii aDI 5) All J 

* iWl lyaJ^AX*. a/ ^UJ aU| j UidJl Ij^- 444 '* 

jil ajl y) ; UidJl JjUJI vUJJI Jrs^l lti|i 

y y JOLS^iyi *v)L C 8 yj aU! ^UxLJ) lUt ^ 

aIau f V w gi 1 ijd j\xk s * 

|| LL«*J , i 

There is no God, Ac. He who builds a mosque, Ao. The founder of the mosque, 
during the reign of the just king Na^iruddunyfi waddin A'b ul M u z a ff a r 
N u 9 r a t Sh&h, son of Husain Shah, the king~mny God plaoe him among the 

number of his servants! — is the great Ulur [Ulugh], i. e. the great Kh 6 n Kh 6 n* 

commander of the district of Khar id. On the 27 th Rajab 933. (29th April* 1627.) 
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The inscription confirms the histories, according to which Nu$rat Shah 
extended his authority over the whole of Northern Bihar ; and as Kharid 
lies on the right bank of the G’hagra, Nu^rat Shah must have tem- 
porarily held sway in the A’zamgarli District. 

The' coinage of this king contains numerous varieties, among which 
there are several struck by him during the lifetime of his father. The 
latter coins are mostly of a rude type, and look debased ; besides, they are 
restricted to the Sundarhan mint town of Khalifatabad (Baghcrhat) and 
to Fathabad. They either indicate an extraordinary delegation of power 
or point to a successful rebellion. 

1. Vide PI. IX., No. 10. Silver. Weight, 154 06 grains. Khalifat - 
abad, 1)22, A. il. (As. Soe of Bengal). Circular areas ; no margin. 

OllVERHE. — y\ j JJaL-Jf 

Reverse. — *CL c oJA ^UaLJf 

q r r abUpjJU. 

3. Vide PI. IX., No. 11. New variety. Silver. Weight, 163*14 
grains. Mint town ?. A. H., 927. (Cabinet, As. Soc. of Bengal.) Circular 
areas ; no margin. 

Obverse. — jfd a +l i jS\ j 

Reverse. — «sJU| oJa ^UaJLJi sLi 

3. Vide PI. IX, No. 12. New variety. Silver. Weight, 162 952 
grains. No mint town, or year. Circular areas, and scollops in the margin. 
The characters are neat. (As. Soc. Bengal.) 

Obverse. — A s in the preceding. 

Reverse. — £ S j axLo j Ia. 

I am doubtful jus to the correctness of the last words yad i Hurmnzd , 

1 by the hand (engraved by) Hurmuzd.’ The characters, though smaller, are 
clear, and yet it is difficult to suggest anything else. 

The years of the three Ni^rat Shalus published by Marsden and Laidley* 
are not clear; they may be 924 (Marsden) and 927, or 934 and 927. The 
Cabinet of the As. Soc. of Bengal, besides the above, contains six different 
types, among which there is a silver coin struck at Hu^ratdbdd, 924 A. H., 
but it is not clear to what locality this new name was applied. 

N uyrat Shah’s name as prince seems to have been Na 9 ib Khan ; at last 
this would explain why the histories call him Na 9 ib Shah. 

He was succeeded by his son 

XXIII. ’Ala'uddifn Atoul Muzafifar Fi'ru's Shall (III). 

The Kalnah inscription (A. H. 939) of this king, which I published in 
the Journal, for ls72, Pt. I, p. 332, is of some importance, and I now give 
a plate of it (vide PL VII, No. 2). The name of this king is only 
39 Q 
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mentioned in the Uiyaz, and though wo do not know his sourco, his statements 
have, in several instances, been proved to be correct. In the MS. of his 
work in the As. Soc. of Bengal — the only copy I know of at present — this 
king is said to have reigned three years, which is impossible but Stewart 
found three Months in the copy which lie consulted. 

The Society's cabinet possesses a specimen of this king’s coinage, 
struck in 939, A. II., the same year as mentioned in the Kalnah inscription. 

1 . Tide PI. IX., No. 13. Silver. Weight, 103*215 grains. Husain - 
ahdd , 939, A. H. Circular areas. The margins are divided into four 
quadrants, at the beginning of each of which there is the letter nun, and 
in each quadrant there is an Arabesque, which looks like the word . The 
same design is given on Marsden’s Nu$rat Shah. 

Obtehse.— y\ e/hJLJf ^IkLJi^o ^UdJi 

Reverse. — ailkJU j AxU aJU| oiA ^IhJLJf ^Ikl-Jf 

iri 

Firuz Shah III. was murdered by bis uncle 

XXIV. Ghiya's-uddi'n Abul Muzaflfar Mahmu'd Sha'h (III). 

General Cunningham’s Oaur Inscription of this king, dated 911, was 
published by me in the Journal, for 1S72, Pt. I., p. 339. 

Our Society possesses a coin of Mulunud Shah of the same type as the 
one published by Laidley. lie refers the coin to 933 ; but the Society's 
specimen has clearly 913 A. II. The concentric circles contain the words 
hadr i shdlii , or 1 royal moon.* 

General Cunningham lately sent me the tracing of a Mahmud Shalii 
round copper coin, which has the same inscription on both sides, viz. 

5 Li jj+x* put though the phrase hadr i shd/u 

seems to shew that the coin belongs to Mahmud Shah (1 Li.) of Bengal, it 
would be desirable to have specimens with dates or mint towns. 

Mahmud Shah is mentioned in De Banos’ work, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are taken. Nuno da Cunha, the Portuguese governor of Goa 

Wi sent in 1531 Alfonso de Mello with two hundred men in five ships 
to Chatgaon, which then again belonged to Bengal, in order to effect a set- 
tlement. De Mello, on his arrival, thought it wise to send a few of his men 
with presents to Gaur, where Mahmud Shah, who tyrannically held the 
crown, kept his court, in great apprehension of being deposed, but with such 
state that only his women amounted to the number of 10 , 000 ; but though 
De Mello’s men found in Alfa Khfinf a friend, the king imprisoned them, 

* Tho passage, however, is corrupt. Vide Journal for 1872, Pt. I, p. 339. 

t This is, no doubt, the Alfd Husain! of Baghdad, mentionod by mo in J. A* S. H, 
1872, Pt. 1, p. 337. 
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and gave orders to seize De Mello in Chatgaou. The latter was shortly 
after treacherously captured with thirty of his men and was sent to Gaur,* 
where they were kept strictly confined, because Antony de Sylva Meneses 
had soon after taken reprisals and sacked Chatgaon. Now at that time Sher 
Khan and his brother ’Adil Khan had deserted from the Mughul to the king 
of Bengal. But Sher Khan wished to revenge the death of the youth whom 
Mahmud had slain, — De Barros means Firuz Shah III. — to procure the 
throne. Slier Khan, therefore, made war on Mahmud, and the king 
asked his Portuguese prisoners to assist him in the defence of Gaur. At the 
same time liabelo arrived with three ships sent by the Goa Governor, to 
demand the release of the captives, and Mahmud after securing their co- 
operation sent them to Gorij [Garin] near K’halgaon, where they valiantly, 
though in vain, opposed Slier Shah. Mahmud, pleased with their prowess, 
applied to Nuno da Cunha for further assistance; but when Perez de Sampayo 
came with nine vessels, ho found Gaur in the hands of Sher Khan and heal’d 
that Mahmud had been killed. 


III. 

I now conclude this essay with my readings and translations of the 
Biluir collection of rubbings from the time of Muhammad Tugliluij to the 
year 1455 A. 1). 

The first inscription is taken from the vault of one Sayyid Ahmad Pir- 
Pahar, regarding whom nothing is at present known in Bihar ; but it seems 
to refer to the building of a portico by a near relation of Muhammad 
Tughhup 

No. 31. The Muhammad Tttyhhiq Inscription of Bihar. A. H. 737. 

jli — £* jL iX* c^sk. 

I JS uSJLG jod? Ui * — m 

••*••••••••••• # * « 

& — ^ j-f* <js*y — i\ a*** tff ^ — 4 

<*JjLyc gi>u <yb 

&*** 

P&S & caa j j o-aaa «»# v^il 

* Tlio Portuguese describe Gaur us throe leagues in length, well fortified, and 
with wide and straight streets, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the 
people, “ which some times is iu such numbers that some are trod to death.” 
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1. I praise God a hundred times, and abundantly glorify Ahmad, the eleot. 

2. This heaven touching portico was erected 

3. The world-adorning Muhammad, who breaks through the ranks, the .sha- 
dow of God in every realm, 

4. A b u 1 M uj a h i d, the Khalifah of high dignity, 

5. Tho builder of this desirable edifice is the slave Mubarak Mahmud, 

6. Of royal descent, the grandson of Shah 

7. This dynasty, on account of its elevation, has obscured the memory of 
Subuktigfa i Ghazi. 

When this. ..was erected, I said, it was 737, A. H. (A D., 1336-37.) 

If the name in the sixth line were not broken away, we might fix the 
name of the builder with the help of p. 451 of Barani’s history. 

Nos. 35 to 37. The Malik Ibrdhim Bayyu Inscriptions of Bihar. 

The next three inscriptions belong to the Dargah of Ibrahim Abu 
Bakr Malik Bayyu, who is par excellence the saint of Bihar. The shrine 
lies on the hill to the north-west of the town. 

Malik Bayyu was first mentioned by Buchanan, who supposed him to 
be a purely mythological personage. Mr. T. W. Beale next published in his 
valuable Miftah uttawdrikh (p. 90) the first of the following inscriptions. 
Col. E. T. Dalton also mentions him in his * Ethnology of Bengal’ (p, 211), 
and says that Jangra, a Santal liajali, destroyed himself and his family in 
the Fort of Chai Champa, Hazaribagh District, when he heard of Malik 
Bavyu’s approach. 

The c Mujawirs’ or custodians, of the shrine claim to be descended from 
the Malik. According to traditions still preserved among them, Ibrahim 
Malik Bayyu was an inhabitant of Butnagar, and was sent by Muhammad 
Tughluq to chastise Hans Kumar, Rajah of Roht.isgarh. The Rajah 
frequently came to Barglon, the great Buddhist monastery, to worship. Ho 
oppressed the poor Muhammadans of the country. Now it happened that 
an old woman, a Sayyidah, killed a cow, in order to celebrate the nuptials 
of her grandson, when a kite snatched up one of the bones, and let it fill 
near the place where the Rajah worshipped. The Rajah was, of course, 
enraged, and put the Muhammadan bridegroom to death. At the advice of 
her friends, the old woman complained to Muhammad Tughluq. Being 
uncertain as to whom he should intrust with the command of an expedition 
.against Hans Kumar, he consulted the astrologers. They told him, “ This 
very night a storm will occur in the city, of such violence that all the lights 
will be extinguished. In whoso house a lamp may be found burning, ho is 
the man best fitted for the undertaking.” Ibrahim Malik Bayyu was found 
reading the Qoran by lamp-light, and next morning he was appointed to 
command the expedition. He at once advanced to Bihar, and surprised 
Rdjah Hans Kumar at the Suraj Pok’har, Bargdoij. Although the Raj^ 1 
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escaped to Rohtasgarh, the number of the slain was so great, that Malik 
Bayyu returned with fifty sers weight of sacred threads. He now occupied 
himself in subduing the warlike tribes of the province, and unfortunately 
fell at the moment of victory, his enemy Rajah Hans Kumar having been 
killed in the same battle. Malik Bayyu’s body was brought to Bihar-; 
and the Rajah’s head and the sacred threads were buried at the foot of the 
hill, which still bears the name of Mund-mala. 

According to the inscriptions on Malik Bayyu’s shrine, he died, 
apparently peacefully, on the 13th Zil Hijjah, 753, or 20th January, 1353, 
in the second year of Firuz Shah’s reign and about a year before his 
invasion of Bengal. 

No. 35. 

jjUli jj 4) ^IhJL, jjj** 

^*.c*"**i a*L££j Ay*^* 

0»ikA. v£ALo y±*&SUbi« > jS&. 

J)j v-ji— ^ l 5J f 

1. In the time of tho reign of the world-taking Shall (may the mulk i nauruz 
be in Bihar!), 

2. The kiug of the world, Sultan Firuz, who was victorious over the kings 
of tho Universe, 

3. The angelic Malik Bayyu Ibrahim, who in his faith was as zealous as 
Abraham, 

4. In tho month of Zil Ilijj.ili, on a Sunday, of the time, when thirteen (days) 
of tho month hail been in grit»l', # 

5. In the yoar 753 A. II., travelled on that day to Paradise. 

6. O Lord, in Thy kindness, make the account of tho last day light for him ! 

No. 3(5. 

vWf uft*<»v£lU jlfj ^jiA* 

U C£ cj tji JZlaj pJ U UjjL. jj*. f;OJ 

tjf j jo>!\ 

uUxjj A«k Ay^j iXt ASA O M J U» j j ** f 

1. This Jdglrddr of Bih4r is tho Malik, the sword of the dynasty, from the point 
of whose sword tho sun turns his head 

* The poetry is bud onough, but metrical slips also occur. The metre is short 
hataj j and the t in * budnst* lias been elided. 
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2. Like his namesake (Abraham), ho broko idols, so that in tho future world 
tho titlo of * Iconoclast* might bo given him. 

3. (Ho is) tho warrior who breaks tho ranks (of tho onemies) j when hq, ar- 
ranged his ranks, Rust urn fell into feverish rostlessness, and Rahman lost his firmness. 

4. Although the sun defeats tho army of tho planets, ho makes at last for 
himself a screen of the mountains.* 

5. On tho day of tho sun it was, on a Sunday, when, like a ruby in a stone, 
lie (Malik Bayyu) went away from tho world, in order to sloop, 

6. When thirteen days liud passed away from tho exalted month of Zil Hijjali, 
aud 753 years of the era. 

No. 37. 

J y. — if J f j* — *1 lSJ) j\ SS I Sax? 

j*Sf — ** y$ cSj* 

gysS — f p — xAjy) *Sl — bo Jajo 

jjjS v-aAA Jt >if 

J ji LS^i j VJ ^ 5^1 e» v o y 

j)om \j yy$ yS y ^ 

1. In this dome, which in a spiritual sense has a higher value than tho dome of 
licavcn, 

2. Sleeps a lion, from whose dread ... (unintelligible), 

3. The pivot of the realm, Ibrahim Abu Bakr, who wielded his sword for 
truth like Haidar (’AH). 

4. Such a warfare, such a conquest of realm*, will not take placo a second tinio 
in tho seven realms. 

5. O God, as ho has now fallen down at Thy door, open in mercy Thy door to 
him! 

Perfume tho walls of his grave with the musk of Thy mercy and the camphor 
-of Thy forgiveness ! 

No. 38. The Firiiz Shah Inscription in the Chhofd T) argali. A. H. 701. 

The Chhota DargAh of Bihar is the shrine of Badruddin Badr i *Alam. 
This faqir came from Mirat’h, is said to have spent a long time at Chatgaon, 
and settled at last in Biliar, where he died in 841 A. II., or 1140 A. D., the 
tarikh of his death being jjb, ‘ he joined the glory of tho Lord.* 

It is said that the famous Sharafuddin MunyAri had invited him, but Badr 
delayed in Chatgaon, and only arrived in Bihar forty days after Sharafud- 
din’s death. 

The slab stands in the northern enclosure, and curious to say, has on 
the other side Inscription No. 0, given above. It thus contains the nanio 

* Tho light of tho suit is ho strong that tho planets aro not visible; but evon the 
sun sots anil loses himself behind tho mountains. So also Malik Bayyu. 
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of the Bengal Firi'iz Shah on one side and that of the Dihli Firuz Shah on 
the other. We often lind slabs with Hindu carvings on one side and 
Muhammadan inscriptions on the other ; but I have not heard of a 
Muhammadan inscription having been treated so ; for it is repugnant to the 
feelings of a Muslim to have God’s name walled up. The slab is now 
considered an infallible cure for evil spirits of all sorts. 

jjj J Ojl— 

^ jjl j 

l*>V 5 

OAA v^jIaT ifiU/o v£jUl«o 

. . . . ' . v. # « * 

jSiiajo j )jj±* pb ja. C^ar- > y X-2* tJLx+k 

1 This auspicious building was renewed in the reign of the justice-fostering 
king, 

2. The lord of tlio world, Firuz Shah, through whom niches and pulpits 
[?. c., mosque* j flourished, 

3 Through the exertion and at the request of tlio special slave, (who is) the 
Koportor {band) of the District, in the time of the just king, 

4. An angelic man, a noble whoso guarantee is sufficient, a wise man, renowned 
in the seven realms. 

5. Seven Hundred years have passed away of tho Era of the Hi j rah, and sixty- 
one besides. 

6. May the king on the throne of power remain for ever victorious and successful, 
as (indicated) by his name ! 

The following two inscriptions are of importance for the history of the 
Dibit empire. 

No. 39. The Muhammad Shah Inscription of Bihar. A. II . 792. 

This inscription belongs to the ruined mosque in Kabir-uddinganj, the 
most northern Mahallah of the town of Bihar. The mosque has three 
cupolas, the centre one circular, tho others octagonal. Two of its lofty 
minarets have fallen down. 

ltegarding tlio king, vide Mr. Thomas, ‘ Chronicles, ’ p. 300. The metre 
Xl°ng ramal) precludes the possibility of an error in the date. 

jUA j* e *! ^ 

!• In tho time of tho reign of S h a h M n h a m m a d, tho illustrious, this Masjid 
became generally used, (by) the graco of God, the Creator. 

2. When Khwajah Ziyi, son of ’Al«, erected this edifice, it was 792 after the 
Uijrah. (A D. 1390.) 
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No. 40. The Mahmud Shah {of Dililt) Inscription of Bihar . A. H. 799. 

This inscription belongs to the Khdnqah , or cell, of Ziyd ul Haq, 
governor of Bihar, who was mentioned in the preceding inscription. The 
slab was found in the cluster of religious buildings known in Bihfir as the 
Chhota Takyah, * the small cloister/ in which there is the tomb of Shah 
Diwan ’Abdul Wahluib, who is said to have died in 1090, A. K. 

As the inscription mentions Mahmud Shall as the reigning king in 
799, it follows that Nu^rat Shah was not acknowledged as opposition king 
by Malik Sarwar of Jaunpiir, to whom Bihar then belonged. Vide 
‘ Chronicles/ pp. 312 to 317. 

glibly. lii akik. 

*Uj \j |^b 4A)li^j| ij b 4i iX &i &a 

1. During tlic reign of tho king of tlio world, Mahmud Shah, Ziya ul 
Haq, governor of the province, built this Khdnqah. 

2. Seven hundred and ninety-nine years hud passed since tho Ilijrah, when this 

asylum was completed. May it be tho refuge of the weak ! (A. D. 1397.) 

Nos. 40 to 42. The Mahmud Shah {of Jaunpiir) Inscriptions of Bihar. 

(A. H., 847 and 859.) 

From the preceding inscriptions we see that Bihar, in the 8th century 
of the Ilijrah, belonged to the Dihli empire. With the establishment, im- 
mediately afterwards, of the Jaunpur kingdom, it was separated from Dihli. 
Bihar with Qanauj, Audh, Karah, Dalamau, Sandcla, Bahraich, and Jaunpur, 
had since 79(3 been in the hands of Malik Sarwar Khwajahsara, who had the 
title of* Sultan tishsharq/ or * king of the East.’ He does not appear to have 
struck coins, and the fact that the preceding inscription does not mention 
his name, confirms the statement of the histories that he did not assume the 
ensigns of royalty. He was succeeded by his adopted son Malik Qaran- 
ful, # whose elder brother Ibrahim ascended the throne of Jaunpiir in 804, 
under the title of Sultan Shamsuddin Abul Muzaffar Ibrahim Shah. After 
a reign of forty years, he was succeeded by Nayiruddm Mahmud Shah (8i4 
to 862), to whose reign the following three inscriptions belong. 

The inscriptions do not mention Mahmud’s Tcunyah ; the coins (Thomas, 
Chronicles, p. 322) do not even give his first name. But as Nayiruddin 
Mahmud Sh&h of Jaunpur is the contemporary of, and has the same name 

4 This word is generally derived from the Greek caryophyllum, a clove j but the 
OhiydsvUughdt derives it more correctly from the Hindi karn, * oar,’ and phtil, flower, 
because women and eunuchs ofbon put a clove into tho lobe of the ear. An ear- 
ornament, resembling tbo head of a clove, has also the same name. It is possible 
that Malik Q&ranful, like Malik Sarwar, was a eunuoh. 
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as Nafiruddin Mahmud Shah (I) of Bengal, care is to be taken not to 
confound the two. # 

The first of the following three inscriptions belonged to a mosque 
which stood opposite to the Chhota Takyah, on the opposite bank of the 
Adyanadi, in Bihar. The mosque has disappeared j only a large square 
stone platform is left, where the slab was found. 

The second and third inscriptions belonged to the ruinous Paha f pur 
Jami* Masjid. 

No. 40. 

4J fiLjfdji* JlJ # aU| 

It ^3 Uxi 

& JJlXj CJ-** 2^" &*+=*> Jxftt j j <Xw 

j,* 8Lm 

J L5*H ir* O** y^Jb OJU^ as-^^l yi* 

A «k^ JJ I* 

0>^Jax 

|A A 0juUj £*iul»/oU>f I>sr^° (J L^OkAA^A.jOk^i.A JJ c-/Ok) &bo \j& 

In the name of God, tho merciful and the clement. Ho upon whom be peace 
(the Prophet) says — “ Ho who builds a mosque for God, for him will God build a 
house in Paradise. 

1. By divine grace and for the sake of Mustafa [the Prophet], the Jum’ah 
mosque was built in tho reign of tho faith-nourishing king 

2. Shah Mahmud, son of Ibrahim tho Just, a king who takes realms from 
kings, (and) gives beggars tribute. 

3. Tho builder of this mosque is the groat lawyer, who is pure in naturo, thg 
beloved of tho Prophet and of Murtaza ('All), 

4. Tho chief and tho centre of tho world, tho perfect Sayyid, with whom realm 

and faith, religion and the royal house, take refugo, m 

5. (Who) ordered this building (to be erected), he the best in the Eastern 
(Jaunpur) kingdom, the Jaglrdar (mugfi*), the lord of this district, Na^lr ibn i Balia. 

, 6. This building in Bihdr is stronger than the portico of Kisra j it is a Ka’bah 

m grandeur, and in loftiness tho edifice of sublimity. f 

7. It was on tho 1st liajab, of tho year 847 A. H., [25th October, 1443, A. D.] 
when with the assistance of God the first prayer was read ( iqdmat shud ) in thia 
mosque. 

* The Jaunpfir Mahmiid Shahl coins generally havo the word sul(an(, and 
allude to the investiture by some Khali fah. 

t The phrase (5^ jl “ line 6 is ft Hindi construction for the Persian 
Comparative. ' 

40 
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No. 41. 

aUI ^ ^L! | ijh j*3LJ| Axle Jtf « 

* &^l ^ U*. 

er^**b ay*** 8^ j «ij;b 

i^&jLtA^UjsU Ij^iXoT jOvj 

*Vj* jl* ±>J y J^.lr** j j±i* 

^<**1^. U^lak^ii fjC^& oUa. $«xa «^jf ^♦a iflj pJl* y ti>3 ^ij 

Ad 9 jlsr^yj v? j* tj| j Ax cu«mXJ&a.x-'jw / Ia 

ert^bc o*a>i y 

In tlie name of God, Arc., (as above). 

3 . Blessed be God, in the time of N a «; i r u d d u n y a waddin S h & li M a h- 
mud, son of the righteous Shah I b r a h 1 m [of JatinpurJ, 

2. The hero of the world, tho refuge of the kingdom, the noble chief, who through 
the mercy of the Lord of tho Universe lias found grace to do good, 

3. Built this Jumi* Masjid in such a way, that on earth tho arch of its structure 
dwells together with the moon and the fish.* 

4. Its pulpit and niche, from tho cxciss of the loftiness of (their) dignity, have 
received such a lustre that even the Huh vl Anita (tho warden of Paradise) hns 
approved (of them). 

5. And from tho upper world, tho call comes continually down (to earth), ‘This 
is the garden of Eden, enter it (and live in it) lor ever.* 

6. Wednesday, the 27th of tho month of fasting (Ramazan) of tho year 859 is 
tho date of its erection (1 t-tli September, llou, A. 1).). 

7 Ahmad (the Prophet) sincerely (la-jtfa) desires to protect this religious 
building for the sako of tho pure spirit of Shaikh Sharaf u 1-h a q w & d d i n.f 

No. 42. 

A)&Ul <*U I**-* ^ u^o plUJ| JuU Jli . ^fkgl Jj^a. j)\ «JU| p — «* 

II i^t u« 

(JaAJs j j gif| (S^li^AL ^xIa 

at& wUif JjLc ^*A|^i!abS» jjj A&f 

* I. e. f the building is so high, that it touches tho moon, and its foundation is so 
deep, that it touches the fish, upon which the earth is supposed to rest. 

t The metro is as bad as the poetry. To get out the metre, we have to road ilwf 
tor sharaf — which is Hindustani, and have to scan haqqa waddin. 
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. . . . 

tltj JU, ojigp «j ) 

In the name of God, &c. 

1. The Jami* Masjid, by the grace of God the Lord, and for the sake of Mtujtafifc, 
the Lord of power and dignity, 

2. \Vas( erected) during tho reign of a king, the fame of whose justice surrounds 
tho west aud tho east, (extending) from the back of the fish to the moon. 

3. Namely, tho son of Shah Ibrahim the Just, the exalted, tho sun of Royalty, 
tho king of the world, M a h m u d S h a li (two distichs illegible). 

6. Tho glory of the holy temple (in Jerusalem), the honor of the ITaram (the 

temple in Makkah) 

7. Tho slave Fazlullah wrote this on tho 27th day of the Fast, A. H. 859 (10th 
September, 1455, A. D.) 


I now bring this essay to a close. It has extended over more pages 
than 1 originally had intended. I hope in a short time to put together the 
collection of inscriptions belonging to the Pathan and Mughul periods, 
received by the Society from General Cunningham and Dr. J. Wise, 
to whose unwearied exertions Bengal History owes "so much. In the 
meantime it would be well if other members also, and all such as take an 
interest in the subject, would send rubbings and coins to the Society ; for 
in the absence of written histories it is only from mural and medallic re- 
mains that we can expect to gain a correct knowledge of the history of 
Bengal. 
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Note on two Muhammadan Coins. — By the IIoxouahle E. 0. Baylev, 
C. S. I. 

I have the honor to bring to the notice of the Society two fine gold 
Muhammadan coins which I have lately seen. They are both as yet 
undesmbed. 

The first is a gold coin of N a 9 i r-u d d i n Khusra u, the usurper 
who ascended the throne of Dilili after the assassination of Qutb-uddin 
Mubarak in 720 A. II., and reigned a little more than four months. 

The coin is in beautiful preservation and weighs about 100 grains. 

It is of the same type as the silver coin, described as No. 155 of Thomas 1 
* Pathan Kings.’ The marginal inscription is, however, complete and runs, 
Ajl I4U41 j yJLe dJUi ^Laa (At 

In the centre, too, of the reverse, the word preceding “ reads 

Hoar as “^0” « Na(,’ir ul-rahman.” The drawing of the original of Mr. 
Thomas 1 coin as given in the plates (PI. iii, fig. I'd) seems as if the latter 
had been imperfect at this word. The legends are, therefore, probably the 
same, except as to the denomination of the coin given in the margin. 

The gold coin which I have above described, is in the possession of Col. 
J. *T. H. Gordon of the 29th Kcgimcnt Native Infantry, who procured it at 
Peshawar. 

Thu other coin is also a Muhammadan coin, but belongs to a later date 
and another mint. It is a coin of the Bengal usurper M u z a ff ay S h i h, and 
41 ss 
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also greatly resembles the silver coin of that Monarch, figured by Marsden, 
(PI. xxxv, fig. dcxcii) and attributed bv him to Shams-uddin Altamsh. 

Major Waterliouso has been good enough to photograph this interesting 
coin, and I enclose a copy of the photograph. 



I give the legend as I read it in full, but there may be some doubt as 
to one word and as to the date, of which more presen tly. 

Kkvkrse. Obvkr.sk. 

Muhammadan profession of faith, 
or Kalimali," with the date. diaiJU y a£J* aJL/| oJLi . 

Margin — the names and titles | 
of the four companions. 

The first difficulty is as to the title The legend in this line 

and that below it, is v»*rv much cramped at the end, and is with difficulty 
legible. I read this word therefore with some doubt, it is possibly meant 
for j&b+JljJl. 

Unfortunately, the chief doubt of the reading centres in the dote. 
The numerals are preceded by two scarcely legible groups of letters, which 
I take to represent l5 j } and tlu*Mi cover the numerals, which are very 
ill executed. Attached to the marginal scroll on the left may he seen a trian- 
gular mark. This may be either a part of the scroll itself, or it may be 
intended for the cipher \ or 8. 

On the other hand, the extreme right hand cipher, if examined by a glass, 
resolves itself clearly into two, and it tnay therefore either stand for 1 or 0, 
or for • and f , i. e., “ 0” and u l.” The date may therefore be read as 001, 
or 800, indifferently. 

This is unfortunate, for the date of this king is uncertain. Wo know but 
little of him. The main facts which seem to be clear are, that lie murdered 
his immediate predecessor Mahmud Shah, and at once ascended the throne. 
After some time a rebellion arose, headed by his eventual successor ’Ala- 
uddin Husain. It would appear, moreover, Muzaffur Shiili was before long 
driven into the fortified city of (iaur, and that be held bis own within this 
refuge for a very considerable time, defeating all the attacks of his opponents. 
In the end, however, they triumphed j one account says by the treachery 
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of liis courtiers, whom he had disgusted by his cruelty ; another story is that 
emboldened by success he rashly hazarded a battle outside his fortification, 
and fell in the contest. 

The popular dates assigned to this king vary very much, but it is speci- 
fically stated that his reign lasted three years and live months. 

One set of dates, that most generally accepted, carries his reign as far 
down as 003, which would place his accession in either the beginning of 899 
or end of S98, A. II. j but, as will be seen, this is probably too late. 

The only one point on which there is no doubt is that he erected a 
building at Oaur in 808. This is testified by the inscription published in 
the Society’s Journal, Yol. XMT, p. 201, by Mr. Blochmann from the Gaur 
impression furnished by General Cunningham. 

Another piece of evidence, but a less conclusive one, is the coin publish- 
ed by Marsdcn, PI. xxxviii, No. txvxcii, and which is dated in 899. It 
is attributed by Marsdcn to ’Ala-uddiu Husain ; but if correctly attributed, 
as is probable, it is, I think, indirect evidence, not that Muzaffar Shah was 
then dead, but that he was still alive in possession of Gaur. For this coin 
of ’Ahi-tiddin is struck at Fathalmd, a mint of which 1 believe no other 
specimens exist, whereas his later coins bear the mint mark usually of 
“ Jannatabad," the well knowi\ mint name of new Lak'hnauti or Gaur. 

It is of course more than probable that ’Ala-uddiu Husain, in the flush of 
victory and with his adversary penned up and beleaguered in a fortress, at 
once assumed, while himself in camp or at some obscure town, the regal style 
ami struck coins, while Muzaffar Shall might still have done the same iuside 
his strong fortress. 

The facts we have then are thc<e : Muzaffar Shah was reigning in 898. 
He was probably still reigning but penned up in Gaur at some period 
in 899. He reigned three years and five months. 

All of these finds are consistent with the dates cither of 89G or 901 A. H., 
but in either ease this coin must mark one extreme limit of Muzaffar’s 
Shah’s reign. My own feeling is rather to read the date as 901 A. II., rest- * 
ing mainly on the general assignment of a later date to him by native histo- 
rians, and on the appearance of the date itself. I am bound to state, how- 
ever, that such authorities as General Cunningham and Mr. Blochmann 
prefer to read 89(5. 

, This coin was found at Gaur some years ago, and U in the possession of 
E. Lowis, Esq., C. S. 



Notes on Two Copper-plate Inscriptions of the Twelfth Century , A . D., re- 
cording Grants of Land hy Govindachandra Deva of Kanauj. — By 
Ba'bu Ea'jendrala'la Mltba. 

In April last, I received from Mr. E. T. Atkinson of Allahabad two 
copper plates bearing Sanskrit inscriptions, together with a transcript in 
modern Devanagar! and an English translation of one of them. Mr. Atkin- 
son informed me that the plates (i had been found in the village of Basahi, 
about two miles north-east of the tabs'll! town of Bidhuna, in the Elawah 
District. The village is in a small khera or mound into which a Thakur 
cultivator was digging for bricks to build a house. He came on the remains 
of a pukka house, in the wall of the daldn of which were two recesses (tak), 
and in each of these recesses was a plate.” 

No. 1, the smaller of the two plates, measures 1G incites, with an averago 
breadth of 10.V inches. It has a clasp rivetted on the middle of its upper 
edge to which is attached a chain of two rings of unequal thickness, holding 
a heavy bell-shaped copper seal. The legends on the seal are a figure of 
Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu, and a conch shell, a rude imitation of tho 
famous pdnehajanya conch or war trumpet of that divinity, with the name 
of S'ri Govindachandra Deva in the middle. The seal is peculiar to the 
last line of the Kanauj kings, and implies that those who adopted it were 
the especial followers of the Vaishnava faith. 

The writing on the plate extends to twenty-two lines, the last begin- 
ing at about the middle of the lower edge. The character is the well-known 
Ku{ila, deeply cut, and in an excellent state of preservation. 

The record was first sent to Pandit Bapudeva S'astri, who had it deci- 
phered and translated by one of the papdits of the Sanskrit College of Bena- 
res. The transcript prepared by the panclit is generally correct, and is 
annexed below with a few slight alterations ; but the translation, being loose 
and periphrastic, has been replaced by another. 

The subject of the inscription is the grant, to an astrologer named 
Ahneka, of a village named Vasabhi, in the canton of Jiavani, in the Etawah 
district. The donor is IUja Govindachandra Deva of Kanauj, and the date 
of the gift, Sunday, the 5th of the waxing moon in the month of Pausha, 
Sam vat 1161, corresponding with the end of December in the year 1103 of 
the Christian era. The boundary of the village is given in full, and Mr. Aik- 
man, who communicated the plate to Mr. Atkinson, identifies tho place 
with the modem khera village of Basahi where the record was found. He 
says, “ The only name like Jiavani in Pargannah Bidhuna is Jiva Sirs&ni, 
about ten miles south-east of Bidhuna, which has a large khera. The name 
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Bandhama still exists as the name of a village about 2£ miles east of Basahi. 
Pusani may be identified with Pusaoli, two miles south of Basahi. For 
Varavvala the local pandits give Belgur, two miles southwest ; for Bantha- 
ra, two miles west of Basahi. Savahada is apparently the modern Sabliad, 
22 miles N. N. W. of Basahi. All these are khera villages with which the 
whole north-east of the Bidhuna Parganali appears to bo studded. Tradition 
has it that Sahad in the Phaphund Parganali, which is now but a khera, 
was the site of the elephant stables of the rulers of Kanauj, and, though 
there is now no vestige of a wall, the villagers still point out the sites of 
the gates, as the Pihli Darwazah Ac.” 

The attesting witnesses to the gift were the high priest, the accountant 
general, and the warder of the palace, the conveyancer being a man of the 
name of Vi java Ihtsa, son of Pandit Kukc. 

No. 2 measures eighteen inches by eleven and a half. It originally 
had one or more rings and a seal attached to its top : but they are now lost. 
Its corners are broken, and the inscription, which extends to twenty-four 
linos, has been very much defaced by rust, making it quite illegible in some 
places. Owing to this the pandit, who deciphered the first plate, could not 
make anything of the record. Careful clearing and an impression taken 
under a copper plate printing press, have, however, enabled me to read a 
good part of it, and filling up such portions as are irretrievably lost of the 
preamble, which is the same as in a record published in the twenty-seventh 
volume of this Journal, and the concluding imprecatory and commendatory 
verses from several land grants already published, I have succeeded in res- 
toring the record with the exception of a few proper names of places which 
are not of any material importance. The portions taken from other records 
have been enclosed in brackets in the subjoined transcript. 

The subject of the patent is the gift of two villages by Govindachandra 
to a Thakur of the name of Pevapala S'arma, son of Thakur Udyi, and 
grandson of Thakur Yogi, of the Kasvapa clan. The title of the donee and 
his ancestors appears in its ancient form of Thakkura. The date of the gift 
is the third of the wane in the month of Phalguna, Sjimvat 1171, or just 
thirteen years after the first grant. The dates arc given, in both cases, both 
in letters and figures, and so there is no doubt whatever about tho 
accuracy of my reading. 

, Tho preamble of the first grant opens with a reference to a dynasty of 
which ono Gahadavala was tho founder, and Karlla the last prince. One of 
the descendants, some unknown generations removed from Gahadavala, was 
Mahiala, and after some generations Bhoja, who does not appear to have 
been the immediate predecessor of Karlla. Of these several names, that of 
Bhoja is the most important. As a sovereign of Kanauj, he must be one of 
the two Bhojas of the Saran plate noticed by me in my paper “ on a Land 
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Grant of Mahendrapala Deva of Kanauj,”* probably the last who was the 
same with the “ Lord Paramount” named in tho Gwaliar inscription trans- 
lated by me and included in my paper on the “ Vestiges of the Kings of 
Gwalior, ”f and noticed also in my essay on the “ Blioja Raja of Dhdr and 
his Homonyms."* The date of the last Blioja of Kanauj was 885, A. D.,§ 
and that of the Blioja of Gwaliar 875, A 1).,|| showing an interval of only 
ten years which may reasonably be supposed to have been included in a sin- 
gle reign. This identification would make the dynasty of Gahadavala to be 
the same with that of Pevasakti, which, according to my calculation, com- 
menced in the year 771), A. 1>.^“ 

When Ivarlla, the last prince of the dynasty, died, cannot be ascertained ; 
but it must have been at about tlie third quarter of the eleventh century. 
The inscription notices a revolution immediately after bis death ; perhaps lie 
was destroyed by a rising of his own people, who expelled his descendants 
from Kanauj and made over the kingdom to Chandradeva, or at least helped 
him to take it. 

The dynasty of the last named prince was founded by Yasovigraha, 
whose name occurs in a large* number of inscriptions ; his date, however, 
is nowhere satisfactorily settled.** His son Mahichaiulra was the father of 
Chandradeva. Xo inscription of either of these has yet been met with. Of 
Madanapala, the son and successor of Chandradeva, an inscription has been 
published, bearing date tin? 3rd of the waxing moon in the month of Magha, 
Samvat 1154 = 1007 A. I).tf According to the inscription under notice 
he was the reigning sovereign in 1103, A. I)., when his son Govindachandra, 
as heir apparent, gave away the village of lla>ahi. 

The second inscription describes the dynasty of Yasovigraha, but makes 
no mention of the line of kings which preceded it. According to it Govinda- 
chandra was reigning sovereign or 31 aha raj a on the 3rd of the wane in 
the month of Phalguna, in the Samvat era 1171 = A. 1). 1117. So be must 
have succeeded bis father between 1103 and 1117 A. I). On the 6th of the 
wane in the month of Magha, Samvat 1182 = A. I). 1125, be gave away a 
village in the canton pf Haladoya,JJ and bis reign may be assumed to have 

• Ante XXXIII, p. 321. 

f Ante XXXI, p. 391. 

J AntoXXXH, p. 91. 

§ Ante XXXI, p. 109. 

IS Anto XXXIII, p. 96. 

f Anto XXXI J,p. 409. 

*• A summary of all the Yasovigrahas noticed in inscriptions will bo found In a 
footnote to a paper entitled “ Of two Edicts bostowing land recorded on plates of 
copper.’ 1 Ante XXVII, p. 217- 
» t+ Anto XXVII, p.218. 

XX Anto XXVII, p. 247. 
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extended to the close of the third decade of the twelfth century, and probab- 
ly to a much later period. His son and successor was Vijayacliandra. He 
is said to have died in 1168 A. I).,* leaving the kingdom of Kanauj to his 
son Jaychandra, the last king, from whom the country passed to the Muham- 
madans. There are several copper plate patents extant of this sovereign. 
Six of them found by Captain Fell at Benares, and now in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society, bear dates as follow : — 

Nos. 1008-3 and 6, Sam vat 1233 A. D. 1175. 

No. 1008-4, Sam vat 1234 = A. D. 117G. 

Nos. 1008-5, 7 and S, Samvat 1230 = A. D. 1178. 

Lt. Col. Caulfield’s Faizabad plate, f Samvat 1243 = A. D. 1187. 

His overthrow by the Muhammadans took place in A. D. 1193, which 
gives a period of about twenty-six years for his reign. 

As the history of these sovereigns has been discussed at length by 
Colebrooke, Wilson, and others, and I have at present neither the time nor the 
inclination to write a monograph, 1 shall close these brief notes with a few 
remarks on the nature of the gift and on the various kinds of rights, taxes, and 
cesses which they bestowed on the donees. 

The gifts, as a rule, arc absolute, and to la*t, in the metaphorical 
language generally used are such occasions, “ as long as the sun and moon 
will endure.” Their resumption is also prohibited with dire imprecations. 
But no where is any mention made of tin.* right of actual possession of the 
donor. The lir*»t impression produced on reading a copper-plate grant is 
that the proprietory right of the donor is conveyed to the donee, but looking 
to the fart that almost invariably there is a clause in the deed which says 
“ the inhabitants and local otKcers, should render to the donee all rents, 
taxes,” Ac., or other words to that effect, the conclusion becomes evident that 
the right conveyed is, like that of the zamindars, limited to rents, Ac., and 
does not extend to actual possession, which is taken for granted will rest 
with the tiller of the soil, except of course in the cases of unoccupied land, 
forests, mines, wastes, Ac., which arc frequently separately mentioned. This 
peculiarity iu the laud tenures of India was first pointed out by Colonel 
Sykes, and it shows the existence of zamindari rights of middle men apart 
and distinct from the occupancy rights of the cultivators. It shows also 
that the right of possession did not rest with tin? king. He was entitled to 
dcipaml revenue or kora, and cesses, hut not to dispossess the occupant at will 
and pleasure. However extraordinary this mav appear to persons who 
associate the idea of Indian sovereignty with every thing 1 hat is arbitrary and 
autocratic, it is a fact which is in perfect keeping with the laws of the laud. 

# Ante XXVII, p. 218. 

t Colebrooke’ s Essays, II. pp. 289, 295, uml 296. Journal, As. Soc., II., pp. 341. 
and 312 j XXV LI, p. 218. Ante X, p. 98. 
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According to the Tattvakaumudi , there were formerly four classes of tax- 
gatherers intermediate between the actual occupant on the one side and the 
king on the other ; these were the Gramadhvaksha, the Kautumbika, the 
Visliayadhyaksha, and the Sabhadhyaksha, and the revenue passed succes- 
sively through their separate hands before it reached the king.* Whether 
these persons were paid officers, or owners in some sense or other, I cannot 
ascertain, but in the Yivada Chintamani a rule is quoted which says, “ A 
gift of land made by the king by taking it from its proprietor through 
anger or avarice, or under a pretext, (i. e. not lawfully resumed) is illegal. ”f 
There are laws quoted in it of the rights of squatters and lease-holders, 
apart from those of permanently fixed cultivators, who held the position of 
the ryots of the present day.J This becomes the more apparent from the 
nature of the right of the king in land as defined by S'rikrishna Tarka- 
lankara in his commentary on the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana. “ When the 
owner of one kingdom,*’ says he, “ buys a country or the like from the owner of 
another, the right acquired in his purchase is that of realising revenue, which 
the seller had, and not anything similar to the right acquired in land by 
inheritance, which is also connected with land, and which is not of the same 
nature with the former, and cannot be produced by its transfer, the dis- 
cordance being in their naturcs.”§ Accordingly, wo find in one of the Sanehi 
inscriptions a vassal of Chandra Gupta purchasing from one of his own sub- 
jects a piece of land, at the legal rate, for 12,500 dinars fora Buddhist temple. || 
The rights conveyed by the patents also indicate this very 'dearly. 
The first right named in the records under notice is called bhaga or “ a share” 
of the produce. It is, I believe, the same with the blnigajota of the present 
day, in which an owner allows the cultivation of his land by a farmer on 
the understanding of receiving a share (hhitga) of the produce, the cost 
and labour of cultivation being borne by the latter. The share varies from 
four to ten-sixteenths, according to the nature of the soil and other circum- 
stances; but it is ordinarily fixed at half the produce, which in the case of 
paddy is sometimes meant to include the straw, and sometimes to omit 
it. Owners of land are occasionally required to supply seed grain ; but 

* W f* UTWIVTO: wrsfn*w faw- 

vmr v wq»rer tf?r i 

f Prasannaknmar Tagore’s Translation, p. 121. 

% Ibid., pp. 130-31. 

§ qpr qq Trownfqqrrfrv: *qrmnr wvjfinrr ifftw 
ftncu’ri im i m *r 5 

w?jr^r irqrfaHqmfraw iffwtium imre- 

1 Bharatachaudri Siromani’a edition of the Dayabhaga, p. 18. 

U Ante VoL VI, p. 458. 
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this is not common. At the time of Gfovindachandra, the share was, I 
believe, a tenth, os 1 find in the inscription No. 1 the word bhdga- 
kufaka-das'a, which moans the share ( bhdga ) for a plough-share ( Kufaka ) to 
be das a “ ten” the “ ten” meaning either ten hundredths or one tenth. 
The ordinary practice of calculating by fractions of the rupee or sixteenths 
has, 1 imagine, not been adopted here, as the very next word bandha vins'ati 
twenty or a twentieth for mortgages, would in that case mean twentysix- 
teenths. which would be absurd. One-twentieth or twenty-hundredths — 
most probably the former was the rate of cess for mortgages. But what- 
ever the rate the right was clearly limited to rent, and did not extend to 
actual possession. 

The second right of the zemindar is named Bhoga , literally meaning 
enjoyment, but most probably intended to imply usufruct, as in the current 
terms Bhogahandhah , Bhogalabh , BJtogddkikar , Bhogasanad , &c., a mort- 
gage is meant in which the article pledged is permitted to be used in lieu 
of interest. It might mean the actual possession and enjoyment of the 
land, but that cannot be the object intended by the conveyancer, for in 
that case he would not have described it as “ payable,” and enjoined the 
inhabitants or ryots to “ render it.” The condition of payment, or rendering, 
implies that the land was left in the possession of the ryots, and the donee 
was still to have some enjoyment of it. This could be effected by al- 
lowing the landlord to have the right of using it when the land was left 
fallow, either as field for grazing his cattle, or taking the grass from the 
field after the cultivator's crop had been removed from it. A right of 
this description is enjoyed in the North-Western Provinces to this day ; and 
a case once came up in appeal to the High Court of Calcutta from Behar in 
which the zemindar claimed the right of taking grass from the field of his 
ryot, after the ryot had removed his crop. This is indicated in a passage in 
the Vivdda Chintdmani where it is stated that “ the produce of seeds thrown 
from one held into another by a storm or a deluge, is enjoyed by the 
proprietor of the field,”* i. c., the produce resulting without the interven- 
tion of the ryot is due to the zemindar, even during the currency of a lease, 
unless otherwise provided for in the lease. 

The next is Kara , «. c., rent proper or revenue, in which a fixed amount, 
whether payable in money or kind, has to be rendered for the use of land 
irrespective of the actual produco at any given time. The standard for 
fixing the rate was doubtless the produce, but when the rate was once fixed, 
the produco was no longer taken into consideration. 

The next is Brava ni kara , or a toll on quadri vials, i. e., a toll at tu.n- 
pikes, it being very unlikely that a traveller was called upon to pay a toll 
at every cross road. The translator of the Delhi College coppor-plate 

* Pmaammkum&r Tagore’s odition, p. 131. 
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fancies that from the mention of this tax, “ it may possibly be inferrible 
that the impoverishment of the imperial coffers had recently given rise to a 
new species of fiscal exaction but the impoverishment is altogether imagi- 
nary ; there is nothing to show that Govindachandra’s reign was financially 
a bad one, and needed any extraordinary fiscal measures for relief. On 
the contrary, Govindachandra and his two successors, who exercised supre- 
macy for nearly the whole of the twelfth century, and possessed the finest 
and richest portion of India, including the Gangetic doab, a good portion of 
Oudh down to Benares, and an undefinable portion of the tract of country 
to the south of the Ganges and Jumna from Tikkari to Gwalior, were rich 
and prosperous, the most distinguished sovereigns of their times, lavish in 
bestowing entire villages, not unoften two, three, or more at a time, in free* 
gift to Brahmans, it is extremely improbable that they laboured under 
pecuniary difficulties. Were the difficulty to be admitted as a fact, still the 
question would remain, how could the bestowal of the right to raise such a 
tax relieve the tightness of the imperial exchequer ? To make it really 
beneficial, the donor should have reserved the right for himself, and not given 
it away to a subject. 

These four forms of taxation arc mentioned in the second plate, and the 
grant appears to be limited to the enjoyment of these, which the tenants 
were to contribute. In the first grant the gift is absolute, including the 
power of administering justice, the punishment being limited by the nature 
of the offence, sadrisdparddha danda. But even here the tenants are not 
altogether lost sight of, nor their rights annulled, for it ordains that the 
share (bhdga) for each plough, kutaka , should be ten or a tenth {das a : bhdga - 
kut aka-das' a) . 

The right of the donee in mortgage is fixed at one-twentieth or five 
per cent., which is somewhat more than the stamp tax of the present * day. 
He is authorised also to raise a tax for beggars — a poor rate — which is to be 
equal to a praslha, or four kuduvas , which is equal to “ forty -eight double 
handfuls but whether that was recpiired to be contributed by every tenant, 
or for every biggah of land cultivated, I cannot ascertain. The tax is named 
agu-prastha. A similar rate of tax is also fixed for the administration of 
justice aksha-pa{ala-prustlia, For the watch and ward of the village, a similar 
rate is likewise fixed. It is called prdtihdra-prastha or a chaukiddri tax, and 
in some vllages of Bengal, it is still current, though the measure of corn given 
is different, lioyalties are also fixed for mines {dkara), collection of fragrant 
grass, meaning evidently the wild Bend grass or Khaskhas (i turushka-danda ) ; 
wild tree-cotton (dhara*) ; reeds for mat-making (ka(a) ; and trade in 
precious metals and jewels, collectively called hiranga or gold. In the 
9 translation of the Inscription published in the twenty-seventh volume of 
* this Journal (p. 249), the word turushka-dnntfa has been rendered into 
* Ante XXVII, p. 248. 
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“ Mabommedan amercements,” the translator suggesting that it implies that 
“ the encroachment of the northern invaders were gaining head, and that 
their dominion was becoming to be recognised but 1 cannot accept this 
version as correct. It assumes the presence in Etawafy of such a Moslem 
population as would be worth taxing ; and that is far from being probable. 
The word turushka dubtless means a Turk or a Moslem, and it is undeniable 
that the incursions of Mahmud Ghaznavi did leave some of his followers 
scattered in different parts of India, but they did not make up such a 
population in villages as to make judicial fines imposed on them of any 
material value. At any rate such fines do not by any means indicate Moslem 
sovereignity in India, nor does their imposition by Brahmans under 
the orders of a Hindu king in the year 1103 imply its extension. It may 
be added, that the right of administering justice carries with it that of 
fining, and the donee who got the right, enjoyed the fines from Hindu and 
foreign offenders alike, and a special mention of “ Mabommedan amerce- 
ments” was not at all needed. But the most important argument against 
the theory appears to me to be the position which the word turushka danda 
occupies in the text. It is preceded by akara , “ mine,” and followed by 
dhara 9 “ tree cotton,” and ka[a “ mat reed,” and one naturally expects it to be 
the name of some article of produce; and this is supplied by the old meaning 
of turushka “ an aromatic substance,” added to danda , “ a stick,” an aromatic 
reed. In the western parts of the Burdwan district, whore the khas-khas 
is common, a royalty is to this day charged by zemindars for permission to 
cut it. 


Transcript of Inscription No. I. 
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wray nt m i w iiw? qmrcr qwf 

qfaw U<\ qmfic n rtt II 

w^refTMTTut qpj*rat Tjfrai qrorfirwr n*«r^- 

wf^inraiwrfqa'wpqw I wf^i WTC»ff fW fw*TT ’TT^TT* 

vnV sarr i qwtam w^rnTroapri^r^r- 

i w nmTs»4 *hit ^*jnre»i^r*T*<i!wra*f*w: wunrero^n:* 
wra|[«^w, w, fsfwfw, *nsn»mWsrej, m^iKireim, 

’ar, fVTOs^ncnreym: l qiaiifaumi qf^nnir TOrervnn ^f%- 

q#p»taras *mxwl wni^vw- v? ^grmrzfaij*: i muifiniKinni^ 
artfarr ^rafif irwr i wrotfvr 

wrawriro wnnr, ^fr^J, fqjpKra ^flaiar«j fraqwni 

^il^ifani vnjwjm r fnqw*r w. 

vsw’ amnr. w«sraif q^n: i 
^ w^T«St nn j# ftfaT qtfocr yc- 
#araa wrafaffrifniiT m^praiiir farqn i 
^amnrafq ^nrefirniT vi *ror qi^urf 
*nj*reifir ^rfW sTraa: w «^t=rf aw n v u 
asftrao^i wait Tisifw: ^Ji^rfafw! i 
^ *ki vfwqro »rer war qs^w ii ^ « 
qr^arf *t iir vi* n^vxivi 
v from wfawsr fqafa: wq »wf?r 11 q n 
wf*i v: sfiuzwrfir wfw naRi i 
*ngwr yurawror fiwr ^farfatT n h h 
« t?nipri mi *raqq*w*r ^ i 
*qf vrav’m sr ajuftr n a h 

fafwa* qrifarp^ma™ vwilar^i'iiq7ftaiK^tai«rSt eir wnmr ufain 
’Ofq^qrqai^iwfjr n 


Translation 'of JVo. 1. 

Om ! Salutation to the ylorious Vatudeva. 

1. I adore Ddmodara, the firat among tlio Gods, tlio throo folds of skin on 
whose belly are said to be tho three worlds in his lup. 

2. In tho dynasty of (idhodavala was born tho victorious king, comparable to 
Nala and Nabhaga, the son of the auspicious Mahiala. 

3. When kir.g Dhoja had become an object of sight to tho charming wives of 
the gods, ( i . e. died) > when tho career of king fci'ri Karl la had conto to a close, when 
there was a revolution, thgn Chandradova hecamo king. On guiuing him, who was 
like the lord of heaven, for hor husband, earth was gratified. Ho was a protector of 
tho universe. 

4. Having brought under subjugation all irrepressible and iaimioal kings, the 
sovereign established his rcpro&chless metropolis at Kauyukubja. 
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5. Of him was bom the renowned of earth, Madanap&la — a lion to the inimical 
elephant Ilapati, (king cf Ila), who engaged himself in frequent warfare,* and made 
the trunks of his decapitated enemies dance (in the battle field). 

6. Of him was bom the celebrated prince Govindochandra, whose lotns-like 
feet were adored by hosts of mortal sovereigns — a prince of refulgent might, the 
ornament of mankind, and the disturber of the enjoyment of his enemies. 

On Sunday, the 5th of the waxing moon, in the month of Pausha, of the Samvat 
year ono thousand one hundred and sixty one, Samvat 1163, Pausha, 5th Sudi, 

Sunday. f Having this day bathed here at Asatika.J on the sin-destroying Yamuna,- 

having offered libations of water to the tutelary divinities, Bages^rishis) men, animals 
and manes, — having worshipped the sun, the sovereign and glorious lord of all, S'lva, 
and the asylum of the universe Vasudeva,— having duly made offerings to tho fire (the 
prince) thus addresses all the respectable inhabitants of the villago of Vasabhi, in the 
district or circlo ( Pattana ) of Jiyavani. This village with all its fields, and orchards 
of Madhuka and mangoes, together with tho sky over it and the region below it, as 
also the power of administering justice, the right to a tenth for every ploughshare, to 
a twentieth on mortgages, to royalties or shares (prastha) of corn, for beggars, justice, 
watch and ward, mines, aromatic roods and gold, along with all othor, — the village 
having on its East tho villago of Bundhamauni j on its West the village of Vedabliala j 
on its South the village of Pus&ni j and on its North, the village of Savahada, thus 
bounded on four sides — for tho increase of virtue and good name of my parents and 
myself, and knowing life to be os impermanent as a bubble on water and the valuo 
of wealth to lio in charity and enjoyment, has been granted as a sasana for the 
period of tho sun and tho moon to tho astrologer Bruhmnna, Ahncka, son of Kulye, 
and grandson of Mcine, of tho Bahvrich Sakha (branch) of the Gautama clan (-jotra), 
having Guutamn, Avitutlm, Angiras'a for his threefold Ptavara , by Govindachaudra 
Deva, son of tho Mnhar&ja, on the winter ‘solstitial conjunction (of the month of 
Pausha and Magha) with water hold in his hand, and purified by Ktis'a grass. 

1. With folded hands this is my prayer to all future sovereigns of my and other 
dynasties, that they should novor take any tribute from this village — not oven a blade 
of durba grass. Those who wish to do their duty should, obedient to the mandates 
of sages, preserve intact my gift, (as long as) tho wind blows and the sun continues 
to shine. 

2. This earth has boon enjoyed by many kings, including Sagara and others. To 
whomsoever bolongs tho earth for tho time being, ho enjoys tho fruit (of such gifts). 

3. Whoever robs earth, whether given by himself or others, becoming a maggot, 
sinks with his parents iuto orduro. 

4. Both ho who accepts land and he who grants it, are equally meritorious, and 
they dwell eternally in heaven. 

6. The alienator of laud-grants cannot expiate his crime even by (dedicating to 

* The word prabandha means both continuous action and a treatise. The latter 
would imply that tho king composed sumo treatises ou tactics, but the second clause 
would bo moro in koeping with the former meaning which has beeu adopted in the 
text. 

t The repetition is due to the circumstance of tho date being givon first in word* 
and then in figures. 

X Probably the name of a ghat or a village on the Yomuni. 
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public use) a thousand tanks, by (performing) a hundred Y^japeya rites, and by 
giving away in charity ten million heads of oattle. 

This was written by Yijayadasa, son of the Pandit S'rf Kuke, with tho consent 
(or in the presence ?) of the family priest S'ri Jnguka, tho chiof accountant ( \Ichatta~ 
ka,)* S'ri Brahm&na, and the ward eP(Pratihara) S'ri Gantami. 


Transcript of Inscription No. II 
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ii \ ii fK* amm i 

*rwr)ft*WT(f*nr 

wfx^wr) (tmiPnj)^ *si<k: ii ^ 

faw f«w» i KKi qK T t yrKKTK ^rqrfbr w u *rW 

xfw nn^f^viw^T 

ft«reTvr*kKnOfirf*iK« vr - 1 KK i KiT*T M<mn ftmm*- 

srarmir^ Kfontifaynfircnflwf n tfrtrftr *ifn- 

iiimKim— ) 

qPcqm^mTfwuwj i wwjwHfiuf fr^rwr wr- 

%wt wnrereifv u TOnumt «^srqx^r *fir 

fSan?)ir fa— 

(awiw^r^i qwTfiwrqnaiiisifaa: <rarfa; TOrfarfTfaw'Tirsajfa- 
^ps i TOPStfipTOHHTOnj ?iTnrer5^^r<ji^fa<r?ciirw*+»K*— 
( qpmrfrro v i ^prKwf^MreirfoirerprmjniifaH: ifai 
Km«?T #m fa«fam*r: n if«T<an*nr faarMnmnB*fiMa»MwmKi?*> 

(#1 *IT*F I WWiTOnfWlt JRf %) jnfa**K*5 tfa ^*5 t*pj- 

Km- h w wmwi KKW«tPB«y f<* rowraffto i 


O0fim®T (kk w) »ran : n 
wri ^(««KHBKnr*i^)fq!rTKwi 


mqmnnwi i <.<m i imifirerawT^Tq wn % <ir i ifa K* 


tt ftarft ( 

f%f*««nmi*Niwmfir v Kmro^tjKKmnrfmj^iNini— 


) faKlfaifr 


* I take this word to be the anoient form of the Uriya M dhinti and tho Bengali 
Miyiti, an officer whose daty is to keep accounts. 
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W Hr * i * 


xroTqfxrfafqnnjrtT *imxs§T *%i w w - 

*rr ^nwwrTT wfnitr 

^ ©V 

« ^i^i)v^5^mrefn3tT ^retxnqxi^r ^ji*xrafx«w^*iw- 

Tteiqx; nrraau urfa w«o»ra exftxnxtf frtti xrcffmsfq Inn u«» 

\» xxkxjwxiii*r nxs^rarx^xr fqfxwxr n^. 

^(xr) ^fwnixnifwwtxBqfxiin f<rrexTrexgqrgxrqg *rq | 3xpgix: r fuxxiq- 
wixii(qfaqf«iiair— 

U wNri xrwH fqwqxrqrgxqrstTO qsit Pnrrxf qrxjxbr ufiwr ufiroir 
sm xinrrfq-qpniirxrxi qxsxwrsfxreuq unaqirTqrxi qrTOqnjir^— 

\< wrw a^t^rfiw^ni axKqtefqxixi xwcii^qqreipii^ *tw 
xnwfxnl i qrifiro Btjffqi^^T^qiwqHTqpsra xjrqxr (mxrft— 

\x> ®aj) qqxxrfqfxx xrar qqn^qmwmwwqfKsrafwqt^TCfirw^raTirnrr- 
ftiffiwq n 

xnrfa ^nr #iqns i 
wfti v: qfsrcrv rftr ^ wftr 

** qq’qiftf i <3«r §r qxsnuiwr fsnrfii ««rorrfti^i m, » wf xnrre* xri 
xtiut i xjfaxjrsrxg fu*if»r tohuh, jx^x: u ^ « xnrr*xnxr 

(wrfw qy— 

\< fn)n»5iH vqt «% xirx** TTxrxnf: | urxn%sxiati|j3g 4 q m yi% «rd 
xn^xftxff Xflff: 11* II q»r«*q«XfT XjUT TTUfa: WTO^fif: | (w ^ 
XRCtV- 

V ftwr)w hw *kt qrwxrii » ii sxqfttf um«t xtfx^qwi’snr i vcxtc*- " 

^ I 

xrrwfir xjrq^iw?r«*q« nu.ii xrsramf «wnqi**xxn**r xr i (aiqf urfs- 
x)*ixnr xjfwvST *r iroftr u < « qtxfxrr qxr^xrf xt xtxt qgaix^xr i u- 
fxurxft UpRMiqr fqufxfi qxf xnaiflT I.XMI xfaqxqUWlfu *pj xqf* I 
**, xrr^xii ^njxpur u n^x *xtf xruxiiiB« un%x»x:- 

xif^xn | *mreqrxj snxxxi (***rofx^i 11 <c n xjpftu *xiif»x 
^ qtt) wxxxt ^roifa u«Hf(ixnf)^ifw i fxrorewixnifxmifa xrtfxi ur xrrxx 

T» fqxr)%qiinro I w(«Jx'Txj)inrfq'5«xiT «rcro»ri» w TOi*T qx^rrqr- 

xnxr n u x : iuu m iTiT «^c*t 
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Translation . 

1. Let this bo auspicious. Hay that agitation at the commencement of hia 
dallianco with S'ri, when her hands rolled about on the nock and shoulders of eager 
and lustful Yaikuntha, be to your prosperity ! 

2. When tho line of protectors of tho enrth, born of the race of the ungcnial- 
raycd orb (the sun), had departed to heaven, tliero lived one of tho name of 
Yssovigralia, tho munificent, who, in the plenitude of his effulgence, was like the sun 
himself. 

3. His son was Mahichandra, whoso glory, resembling tho light of tho moon, 
was spread wide by him beyond tho sen. 

4. Unto him was born a son, the king S'ri Chandmdova, the lover of polity, 
the discomfiter of hosts of enemies, tho dispeller of tho gloom of impatient, heroic 
warriors, by whose glorious majesty* * * § was repressed tho revolts of the subjects of the 
unrivalled great kingdom, of auspicious Gadhipura,* which was earned by the valour of 
his arms. 

5. Repairing, as a protector, to Kas'i, Kusika, Uttara Kos'ula, Indrasthana, and 
other places of pilgrimage, he marked the earth by the performance of a hundred 
tula rites, in coarse of which he repeatedly gave to the twice-born his own weight in 
gold.f 

6. His son was Hadanapala : that crest -jewel of the lords of the earth flourishes 
as the moon of his race. By the waters, which sparkled in jars at his coronation, 
the earth was washed clean of all the sinful dust of this iron age. 

7- When he went forth to conrpier, on tho earth sinking under the over-powering 
weight of the foot-falls of his maddened and careering elephants, high as lofty 
mountains, the serpent S4sha, crushed as it wero by it, and having its crcst-jcwel 
fractured and thrust down into its bleeding mouth, for a time hid its face in its 
folds.! 

8. Erom him descended the king Govindacliandra, even as tho moon issued 
forth from the ocean. His long arms, extending liko creepers, tied and checked all 
elephant-like upstart kingdoms, and ho was tho source of thick fiuiiLucctar-sprink* 
ling eloquence. § 

8. His numerous elephants could nowhere in tho three quarters find worthy 
tuskers that could fight with them, and so they repaired to the quarter of the wicldor 

* Ancient name of Kanauj 

f The ceremony is a very costly ono, but it is not uncommon. Within the last 
ten years it has been several times celebrated in£ulcutta, and iu course of it not only 
gold, but silver, rice, paddy, sesaranm seed an4> other articles were weighed against . 
tho donor, and presented to Brahmans. Tho Ddnukhun^a of Hemadri, now jn course 
of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, contains a fall description of tho details of this 
rite. 

X It is commonly believed that certain species of serpents bear voty bright 
jewels on their heads ; S'esha, tho king of serpents on whoso head rests the earthy 
according to Pauranic cosmogony, has tho largest jewel. 

§ If tho word gavaya be taken in its ordinary acceptation of kino, tho i&oaning of 
the phrase would bo *' the source (whence men obtained) kine which gave thick, sweet 
milk.” 
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cf the thunderbolt (East) where the lord of Abhramu* (Airavnta the elephant oflndra) 
was their only rival. 

The same Govindaohandra Deva, whose feet are profoundly adored by hosts of 
sovereigns, the highly revered, t the great king over great kings, $ the supreme 
lord,§ the devout worshipper of S'iva,|| the sovereign of the three classes of king*, viz. 
As'vaputi, Gujapati and Narapati,^ master (Vaehaspati) of all knowledge and logic, 
successor of the highly revered the great king over great kings, the chief lord, tlie 
devout worshipper of S'iva, S'ri Madanapala Deva. who was the successor of tlie highly 
revered, the great king over great kings, tho supremo lord, the devout worshipper of 
S'iva, S'rf Chandra Deva, the sovoreigu who, by his arms, carved the happy kingdom 
of Knnyokubja, reigns supreme. 

lie commands, acquaints and enjoins the inhabitants of(?)and those who have como 
thereto from other places, as also kimrs, queens, heirs-apparent, ministers, priests, 
wniders, (pritih&ra) generals, treasurers (hhdnAdijdrikas) justiciaries (akshapatol ilea * ) 
physicians, astrologers, guardians of female apartments (or dwellers of the zenana,) 
envoys, and owners of elephants, horses, towns, mines, commons, and herds of cattle : 
Be this known unto you, that after bathing in water consecrated by mantras, after 
oll'cring according to law water to mantras, gods, sages, mortals, elements and manes, 
after paying due udorntion to the fiery light (sun) whose rays are potent in dispelling 
dense darkness, after worshipping tho cresent-crested (S'iva), after performing puja to 
Vasudeva, the preserver of the three regions, after offering oblations of frumenty and 
clarified butter to the partaker of butter (fire), for the promotion of virtue and fame of 
rny^elf and of my mother and father, I have, by this patent, with water held in my hand 
and consecrated with Kusa grass, for tho period of the duration of the sun ami moon, 
bestowed on the third of the wan*), in tho month of Pluilgtina, in the year of Samvat 
one thousand ono hundred ami seventy-four, (in figures) Samvat 1174 Phalg., the two 
above written villages, together with their soil and waters, their iron and salt mines, 
their fisheries, pits and salt fields, their orchards of mango and madlmka trees, their 
gardens, topes, grass fields and pasturages, including everything above and below, 

* Name of tho mate of Airavnta. 

+ Paramalhuftaraka. In Sanskrit dramas bhatfdmlea means a king, but in 
ordinary language a revered personage is generally implied. 

X .lf.i hdrdjddhirdja equivalent to tlie Arabic sultan us-saldtju. The term may be 
split into two — Maharaja and ad hi raja “ great king, and paramount sovereign.” 

§ Paramo-- supreme ami isvara ~ lord or god. Tho epithet has been loosely 
rendered'into Emperor in the translation of tho Delhi College plate (xxvii p. 210). 

|| Pa rn uia-Md h d.tsvn ra . In tho Benares inscription of Col. Stacy, it is placed in 
opposition to paramo ruiWi guru, sumo of tlie princes named being paramo, mdhcJvara, 
others parama taishnnva. The long d after m shows thut tho word is adcrivntivo and 
refers to Mnhes'vara or S'iva. A sectorial meaning may be objected to on the ground 
of the seal having tho Vaiaimva omblems of Gnruda and concli-shell, indicating that 
Govinda wns a Vaishimva. But tho exprossiou of equal respect for both S'iva and 
Vishnu is not tiucommon. 

% Evidently intended for some tributary kings. Tho Rajas of Orissa used to call 
themselvoa Oajapatis \ those of Talingand and Karnata boro tho special, titlo of 
Narapnti , and somo of tho Burmeso monarehs were As* va pat is ; but it is not at all 
likoly that any of those boro allegiance to tho kings of Kanauj. Kids ante xxvii, p. 24. 

43 v u 
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with their four abuttals well defined, and within their boundaries, on the Br&hraan 
Thakkura, Devapala S'arma, son of Thakkura Udai 5 and grandson of Thakkura Yogi, of 
the Kas'ppa clan (gotra) and Kasyapiisarn-naidhu sopt (provam). Knowing this 
yon should oomply with his orders, and render unto him all dues, shares, rents, tri- 
butes, quadrivial tolls, Ac,, whatever have to bo given. 

On this subject are the following s^okas : 

1. (The samo as the 4th s'loka of the first grant.) 

2. A conch shell, a throne, an umbrella, choioe horses, and excellent elephants, 
Furandara, are the royal insignia, which constitute the reward of giving away land. 

3. Knmachandra repoatedly intreats all present and futnre lords of earth (to 
bear in mind) that this bridge of virtuo (the granting of lands) is common to all 
sovereigns, and should be preserved by you at all times. 

4. (Is the same as the 2nd of the firet grant). 

6. He who robs a gold piece (suvarna), a cow, or a finger's breadth of land, dwells 
in hell until the dissolution of the universe. 

6. (The samo as the 5th of the first grant.) 

7. The samo as the 3rd of the first grant. 

8. The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of sixty thousand years ; 
the resumer, and the abettor thereof, are doomed to abide in hell for a like period. 

0. Tho resumers of lands dedioated to Gods and Brahmans, become dwellers in 
arid wastes devoid of water, and dry hollows in trees, and nro born as black serponts. 

19. All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtuo, wealth, and fame,— how 
an he, who claims the name of goodness, resume them which are to them but as 
emblems of vomited food ? 

11. Sovereignty is like onto clouds impelled by wind, (i. 0. inconstant), worldly 
pleasures are sweet only for tho moment, the life of man is but a drop of wator at tho 
point of a blado of grass ; virtuo verily is the only great friend for translation to a 
future world. 

By the Kayastha Thakkura S # ri— 
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A Metrical Version of the opening Stanzas of the Prithirdj Bdsau, with a 
critical commentary. — By F. S. Gbowse, M. A., B. C. S. 

" Manuscripts are in general grossly incorrect ; and a familiarity with the metre 
will frequently assist the reader in restoring the text where it has been corrupted.*' 

Colebrook , on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry . 

The following version of the opening Stanzas of Chand's great poem 
does not lay claim to any poetical merit. It simply professes to be a close 
and accurate reproduction of the original, so far as the difficulties of the 
text allow, in readable and intelligible English. Occasionally the exigencies 
of rhyme and metre have necessitated some slight expansion or curtailment ; 
and in a few passages the exact turn of expression has been deliberately aban- 
doned, cither because there was a doubt about the reading, and therefore a little 
vagueness was preferable to what might turn out to be mistaken accuracy, 
or because a rigid adherence to Hindi style would have had a forced and un- 
natural effect, and to that extent have misrepresented the original. But 
throughout, the translation is line for line, not unfrequently word for word ; 
the connection of ideas, not always easy to trace, has been carefully studied 
and faithfully preserved ; and not a word materially affecting the sense has 
anywhere been either omitted or inserted. 

These, it must be admitted, are rather the merits which should charac- 
terize a prose translation ; and as a literal rendering of these very same 
stanzas has alcady appeared in the last volume of the Society’s Journal, the 
present version might be hastily condemned as a mere work of supereroga- 
tion. The rendering to which I refer is therefore appended in a running 
loot-note ; the words to which exception is taken as being (in my opinion) 
specially incorrect being printed in italics ; and the text is inserted above, 
in order that the correspondence, or otherwise, of the one with the other 
may be rapidly apprehended. For other reasons it was desirable that such « 
comparison should be made ; though it may be added that the present 
metrical version would never have been attempted but for the opening 
sentence of the preface to the prose translation, which fathers upon me a 
retractation which 1 am not conscious of having made. 

In my reprint of the text I have for the sake of tho metre corrected the 
copyist’s errors of spelling in many places where without such oprrection the 
lines could not possibly be scanned. It is incredible that Chand himself was 
guilty of these false quantities, since in one of the verses which I translate, 
it will be seen that he specially prides himself upon his accurate knowledge 
and observance of the laws of prosody. The alterations, which anect the 
sense, are very few in number f and are all fully explained and defended in 
my running commentary. 
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I. STOH i 

*nfK srarej m 1$; to i 

fas ^tt^t TOta to^ttto ii 

TOTO TO ^T»f fafroij | 

fro to afro aft* ^ toto^ ii \ ii 

I. Bowing low before my master, I the queen of speech entreat, 

And the world-supporting serpent and great Vishnu’s holy feet. 

Then the perfect, sin-consuming god of gods that awful power, 

Life of man and life of nature, I the poet Chand adore. 

Thus after due mention of his Guru, the poet addresses his invocation 
to Sarasvati, Sesh-nag, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, the first of these four divi- 
nities being clearly indicated by her title of Vani. Half of the second line 
is difficult, but if translated literally, would I believe stand thus, “ The 
supporter of the weight of creation, that is, of the world,” meaning Sesh- 
nag. It can scarcely be doubted that sishtnm is a corruption of srishtam, 
* created,’ not of sreshthum , 4 the best* or ‘ highest for the substitution of 
i for ri is quite according to rule, as in*uf/fl,‘ a jackal’ for srigdla , but I know 
no instance of the substitution of i for re or f for ( h . In the third line, 
the words tama-guna is indicate Mahadeva, who is lord not ‘ of vice and of 
virtue,’ but of the quality (gun) of darkness ( tama ). In sidil his- ruga m the 
first part of the compound may mean ‘ success,’ or may allude to the eight 
Siddhis, Kasollasa, Tripti, Samya, Tulyata, Visoka, Ac., the constituents of 
perfection ; and adopting the latter view I translate by * perfect.* In 
the fourth line, I have corrected the unmeaning word Chanihtna-magam by 
the simple process of division into Chanda naniagam , ‘ I Chand reverence.’ 
In the ftirftt half of the line, ackara should probably be read for churn ; for 
certainly the intention is to represent the god as the life both of sentient 
and insentient creation. 

II. TO^T I 

to* ii 

f*JTO T II 

T. The prose translation : 

“ First reverently bowing, bowing, the poet adores the feet of tlm Cams. Taking 
rr»fngo at the feet of the highest, the ajfnrder of sajijiart, the husband of the opulent 
Lachlii; who stands the lord of vice and of virtue, consuming the wicked, the lord 
of heaven, blgpsing with success j who is as sandalwood to the life of living beings 
moving on the earth, lord of all, bestower of blessings / 1 

II. The prose translation : 

“ First the very auspicious root m to he celebrated. Irrigated with tho water of 
the trnt^of tradition, religion like a fair treo with one trunk sprung tip, with thrice 
six brunches rejoicing tho throe worlds. Leaves of various col air a, leaves like months 
there were. Colour of flowers and woight of fruit it had, speech unfailing, princely, 
rejoicing with fragrance the sight and touch, dsan tree of hope to the parrot-like poet/* 
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Sir* wroni wr 
urn Tfaru II 
qiMJ* qH S^T II 

fSH rn wtts m u 

'3*rf?T qtfflT II 

ru qr*u ^f»m ii 
*ira qrf* n * n 

II. From tlic seed of Revelation, 

Watered by Law divine, 

Sprang with thrice six spreading branches 
Faith, a straight and goodly pine, 

Each leaf a lettered sign. 

Rich in fruit of lovely colour 
And honied flowers of song, 

Sweet to taste, to see and handle, 

For the poets, parrot throng. 

In the first line I have divided the unknown word Sruta vi'ya into 
Srnfi vi'ya ; Sruti being the highest Revelation as distinct from Smriti, 
mentioned in the next line, divine Law or Tradition. Vij/a, if allowed to 
stand, is of course ‘ seed 5 ’ but it might he better to read boya, * to be 
sown the difference between the two words in Xagari writing being almost 
imperceptible. The tiftli line is probably corrupt ; hut baran certainly 
means n<& * colour/ but * letters of the alphabe t / which, according to the 
Mim.insa Philosophy are supposed to he eternal and immutable. In line 7 
amir is not the familiar Persian word meaning ‘a noble/ but is for amrit , 

* nectar.’ In the last line the word ws is a little doubtful, but asan unquest- 
ionably means simply * eating/ 

III. 

wi*r 1 fuuw u* ii 

ftijm fn* ^*1 1 gwir q q* wV h 
wnt uui 'aufrq 1 ar fiffa 11 

*4 *qrur uuuu I vnr Vfn mu ufa n 

III. The proso translation : # 

“ First haring indeed proclaimed a blessing, having honoured the sacred writings, 
whoso beginning is tho Veda, whoso three-fold branches in all four directions arc 
possessed of colour aud leaves liko lettors. Religion, having sprouted out through tho 
burk, flowered fair in all four directions : its fruit, virtuous doeds springing out im- 
mortal, dwelling amidst mortals ; firm as counsel of kings, t>r as the earth; tho wind 
shakes it not, giving to life tho flavour of nectar, tho kali-yug affixes no stain to it, 
containing truth, wisdom, aud perpetual freshness** * 
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wtl *r irfir i vac vw vfav vftv u 

vfv vm n «Sr v*Nr Tf% l wnm vimfw vfiw h C n 

III. The Vedic Scriptures, God’s best gift, 

First claim respect profound, 

With three-fold branches spreading wide, 

Each leaf a lettered sound ; 

Its bark religion, whence the bud 
Of virtue forced its birth, 

Ripening to fruit of noble deeds, 

Heaven's bliss midst men on earth. 

Who tastes, unshaken by the blast, . 

Firm as king's counsel, stays, 

Aye growing to more perfect good, 

Unsoiled by these foul days. 

I have headed these stanzas 1 Chhappai,' that being a more correct 
designation of them than * Kabitt.’ In the first line the word praman is 
precisely identical in meaning with nigam in the following line ; both are 
synonymes of the Veda. A strictly literal translation would be “ first 
having taken the blessed scriptures, reverence them, the divine oracles, the 
original Veda.” It will be noticed that the poet keeps hovering round 
the same idea, which he repeats in three different metres. Line four here 
corresponds precisely with line five of the Vathua, and as there baran must 
be translated * A letter of the alphabet.' In the last line occurs^he word 
arhati, which I translate * growing,' taking it to be formed from the root 
ridh. A Mathura Pandit explained it by sambandh , ‘ connection in which 
sense chiefly as a business term, for dealings with an arthiya , or 1 broker,' 
the word is still very common. 

IV. *5 1 

wifir wftr vine i f*i far* w ^T»r a 

ito v** v* *jv l ttpt Vfr «^c*r a 

v* i vw ** wn ^ fwnr 11 

CT*r i vnfw qvt wifw n 

%v vnr iftwi tot* I w froi* TOfr* n 

w* TO w vi vrv *f* i vv* fro«i »w froft* » a a 

* 

IV. The prose translation : 

“ Taking possession of tho earth liko a garden-plot j irrigating it with the fulness 
of tho Veda as with water; placing in it good seod, npsprnng tho shoot of know* 
ledge, combining branches of three qualities, with loaves of many names, red as earth . 
It flowei^d with good deeds and good thoughts, completo deliverance, union of sub- 
stances. The twiced/om of puro mind have experienced its flavour of perfect wisdom, 
a banian tree of delight, spreading abroad virtues ; the branches of this excellent 
tree in the three worlds, unconquored, victorious, diffusing virtues.” 
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IY. The world, a pleasant garden-plot, 

Watered with Yedic lore, 

From good seed cast into its midst 
The plant of wisdom bore. 

Three great boughs spread, and the earth grew glad 
At the leaves’ new melody, 

While flowers of virtue swelled to fruit 
Of immortality. 

The bird-like sage quaffed the sweet juice 
Of this exquisite marvellous tree, 

With its single stem and its far-spreading boughs 
Full of glory and victory. 

In the first quatrain, the only word of any difficulty is bhugati , which 
I take to be equivalent to bhog. In the second occurs the phrase ratt clihiti. 
Here ratt is simply the past participle of the verb rang, meaning not 4 red,’ 
nor even 4 coloured,* but in its secondary sense ‘ affected by love,’ like the more 
common moliit , 4 charmed.’ The two words are parenthetical, and the most 
literal translation of them possible is 1 earth is charmed/ The three boughs, 
to which such frequent reference is made, can scarcely be taken to mean 
the three qualities sattva , rajas, and tamos, but indicate rather that the 
influence of religion extends over the three worlds of earth, heaven, and hell. 
In line seven, I have altered susan, apparently a mere misprint, to suman , 
not 4 goo j thoughts,* but 4 a flower.* In the ninth line, duja might mean 
4 twice-born but it seems a more appropriate carrying out of the allegory 
to take it in its other well-known sense of 4 a bird.* 

WtfJITCTTTl 

sinm* *** 1 

farm mrmtf w%i\ n 
affair i 

fappr fkm YT§T TOt W II 
5. mnf ^ mft ftrfa mrft i 
fan* urn mire tfmn: mrft u 
wift mrcift mi* i 

fanfr mu mem mrm n 

m* mm i 

10. m^mr m^ fm mrt ii 

*nt mw simmr mnf i 

mfttim f*w urn mnf n 
mm i 

font mm mtft *m*t * 1 * » 
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15. fareiT *rf%*T 3*1 3W I 

fare firerosfa^ a 

•wf *rfinr i 

fare *fa TTTT^r u?xM a 
w?i w*\ i 

20. fare sire^ f%fa irifa^ a 

fare ^fa m w v*ft a 
^ fafa faret i * 

24. fire ^ a 

V. First reverence to the. serpent-king, who orilerctli all things well, 
Whose name is told ways manifold, though one, unchangeable. 
Next be adored the Sovereign Lord, the god of quick and dead, 
Who by strong spells set fast the world on the great serpent's 
head. 

5. I . the four Vedas’ holy texts is Ifari’s glory shewn, 

A witness to eternal truth, where only sin was known. 

Be Vyasa third, from whom was heard the tale of the Great War, 
Where Krishna, first of charioteers, drove Arjun’s sounding ear. 
Fourth, Sukadev, who at the feet of king Parikshit stood, 

10. And wrought salvation for the whole of Kuru’s lordly brood. 
fc>ri Harsha, fifth, pre-eminent in arts of poesy, 

Who on king Xala’s neck let fall the wreath of victory. 

Sixth Kalidas, in eloquence beyond all rivals great, 

Whose voice the heavenly Queen of Speech vouchsafed to 
modulate. 

15. Upon whose lips great Kali’s self thought it no shame to dwell, 
The while he framed in deathless verse King Bhoja’s Chronicle. 

V. The prose translation : 

First be tlm v:dU<nh,rn>A Dhnjanyi taken, whoso name this one is spokmi in many 
ways. Second be taken the god, the lord of life, who placed the uni verso by power- 
ful spells on Sesh-nag. In tho four Vedas by. the lirahmans the glory of lluri is 
spoken, of whoso virtue this unvirtuous world is witness. Third the Bliaruli Vyssa 
spake the Bharatli, who bore witness to the mare than human chariotcor. Fourth 
Sukadcva at tho feet of Parikliit, who extolled all tho kings of thu rune of Kuru. 

Fifth who placed a six fold necklace on tho neck of king Nala. Sixth Kdlidd'Ci, 

fair of speech, fair of wit, whose speech is that of a poet, a master-poet, fair-spoakiny, 
was mode the pure fragrance of the mouth of Kali , who firmly bound the dyke of three- 
fold enjoyment. Seventh, Dunda- Mali's charming poem, the wave of whoso wit is as 
the stream of Gunga. Jayadeva, eighth, poet, king of poets 9 who only made the song 
of Govinda. Take all these poets os thy spiritual guide, poet Chand, whose body is 
as a sacrifice inspired by Devi. The poets who have uttered ^raises and excellent speech, 
of them poet Cliaud has spoken highly.” • 
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Be seventh in place the jocund grace of Danda-Mali’s theme, 

Sweeping along, full, deep and strong, like Ganga’s mighty stream. 

Eighth Jayadeva, bard of bards, most worthy that high name, * 

20. Whose sole delight to tell aright the great god Gobind's fame. 

Thus each great name of elder fame 1 the bard Chand invoke ; 

For as the present god inspired, those loving servants spoke. 

In humble phrase I dare to praise the deeds of one and all, 

24. Who can but gather up the crumbs that from their table fall. 

If this passage is genuine, and there seems no reason to doubt the 
fact, it is of some value in the history of Sanskrit literature as tending to 
determine the date of the two poets Sri Harsha and Jayadeva. Dr. Biikler 
assigns the former to the middle of the twelfth century, relying chiefly on 
the authority of Raji Sekhara, a Jain writer of about the year 1350 A. D. 
This view, which is by no means in accordance with ordinary Hindu tradi- 
tion, has been ably combated in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, and 
must now be considered as finally refuted. For though Chand may not 
have been a very profound critic of Sanskrit style, and may have been as 
regardless of chronological precision as most of his countrymen, still it is 
impossible that ho should have committed the blunder of referring to remote 
antiquity a writer, who — according to Dr. Bidder's hypothesis — would 
have been all but, if not quite, his contemporary. Similarly in Jayadcva’s 
case, the desire of European scholars to prune down the exaggerated 
figures, in which Hindus are prone to indulge, has led to error in the op- 
posite direction. Professon Wilson concludes him to have been a disciple of 
the great religious reformer llamanand, who flourished in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century. This connection, so far as I can ascertain, is not war- 
ranted by any text in the Bhakta Mala, the recognized authority for the 
lives of the Vaislmava saints, and is totally disproved by the fact now brought 
to light that Jayadeva is mentioned by name by Chand, who wrote somo 
hundred years before the time of Ramdnand even.* 

The metre Bhujanga pray at is a series of rhyming couplets, each lino 
comprising four of the loot called in Sanskrit prosody Ya-gan , i. e. one short 
followed by two long syllables. In the twenty -four lines, as originally 
printed, there are as many as eighteen false quantities ; but the defect in 
every instance is obviously the result of more carelessness on the part of the 
transcriber, and has been rectified by some one of the three simple and re- 
cognized prosodiacal expedients, viz., the introduction of an auusvara, the 
reduplication of a consonant, or the change of the quantity of a vowel. 
In the first line, the word Bhtyangi contains an allusion to the name of the 

* I have stated tho argument at greater length in two letters on the snbjeot 
Which have appeared in the Indian Antiquary. 
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metre, which it is quite impossible to. preserve in a translation, but primari- 
ly it denotes tho serpent God, Sesh-ndg ; Ihujanga being a common name 
for a serpent. Sudhdri, like every other word with the same termination, has 
not a passive but an active signification, and means 4 the good arranger as 
mantra-dhari means 4 a layer down of counsel/ and rds-dhari 4 a composer 
of dances/ It will be observed that the poet is giving a brief catalogue of 
all the great authors of earlier date, and places at their head the god Sesh- 
nag, the first artificer or Teovqrfc of the universe. He then passes on to 
the Vedas, which he represents as directly inspired by Vishnu, and thence 
to the Maha-bharat of Yy6sa, the Sri-Bhagavat of of Suka-deva, and so on, 
in each case either mentioning by name or describing the author’s principal 
work and eulogizing his genius. Thus in the fifth line we are forbidden by 
the content from taking the obscure word hamhham to represent the ‘ Brah- 
mans’ as the authors of the Veda, which has already been distinctly ascribed 
to Vishnu himself. I would rather consider it as a corruption of babhru t a 
title of that god, and couple' it with the word llari which immediately 
follows it. 

In line eight, utta would seem to be an abbreviation for uttam , * tho 
best while Parathth is simply the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Partha, 
meaning 4 the son of Pritba/ a very familiar name of Arjun, the great hero 
of the Maha-bhfirat. In lines nine and ten, the reference is to the Sri 
Bhagavat, which was recited by Sukadeva to king Parikshit when at the 
point of death, as the best means . for procuring the 1 salvation’ (uddhdra) 
of his soul. 

In the following couplet, I have corrected the unmeaning word ahaddha 
to suddha. The allusion is to Sri llarsha's famous poem, the Naishadha, 
which narrates in twenty books the adventures of the hero Nala, king of 
Xishadha, and concludes with the description of the Svayam-vara, where 
Damayanti in token that she had selected him for her husband * dropped 
upon his neck the wreath of flowers/ 

Lines thirteen to sixteen are eulogistic of the great poet Kalidasa, to 
whom Chand ascribes, not with perfect accuracy, the composition of tho 
Bhoja-prabandha, a work in mixed verse and prose.* A literal translation 
of line fourteen would be 44 whose voice Sarasvati made a charming voice,” 
vdg being not 4 speech’ but the * queen of speech ;’ and vdni not 4 a poet* 
but * voice/ In line fifteen, vdaam is not ‘ fragrance,* but 4 an abode / 
and in line sixteen the words aeiu bandhyau mean simply 4 composed/ 
having been' selected with alliterative allusion to the prabandha which forms 
part of the title of the work under mention. It may be noted upon lines 
seventeen and eighteen, that Danda-mAli’s great work, the Dasa-Ku- 

* Tho prose frame-work is known to have been composed by BalMla Misra* 
bnt many of the peotical extracts may with great probability be ascribed to Kalidfe* 
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mara-Charita, ha* still less claim than the Bhoja-prabandha to be considered 
a poem ; since unlike most Sanskrit literature it is entirely in prose. 
The style, however, is sufficiently elaborate to make it ordinarily included 
among the Kavyas. 

In line twenty, an alteration required by the metre is equally essential 
for the sense : kitti, with the last syllable long, being when so spelt the past 
participle of the word karna , * to make,’ must be corrected to kitti, with the 
last syllable short, a corruption of kirti , ‘ fame.’ Q6yam also should be 
translated as the verb 1 sung,’ rather than as equivalent to gi ta, 1 a song.' 

In the twenty-second line, habbi cannot possibly bo taken as a deri- 
vative from the root hu , 1 to sacrifice it is far more natural to connect it 
with h&va, 1 love and dalliance.’ In the last line, I take uchishti as a 
substitute for uchchhlshta , corresponding to the Hindi jhuthd , ‘ the frag- 
ments of a feast.’ 

YI. ^TfTl 

w*r qpnr i ^swsfk *** wrfc it < n 

VI. Hearing Chand rate bis art so low, 

His lovely consort cries: 

O pure and all unblemished bard, 

Skilled in rare harmonies. 

Here uchisht must of course be taken, as at the end of the last stanza, 
to denote something utterly low and vile. In the third line tan pavitra 
is rather 1 pure of body’ than * purifier of the body,' and pdvan , with 
precisely the same meaning, is added simply for the sake of emphasis. 

VII. *5 1 

i mr im ** i 

ir’w »iw -wc i u 

iftr i Vn ft 1 ? i 

wre safa i ftef^r n 


VI. The prose translation : 

“ Tho speech in verso of Chand, excellent , hearing him utter, his wife says, 
Purifier of the body, 0 poet, uttering excelleut speech.” 

VII. Tho prose translation : 

“ Saith the wife to her husband s Purifier of offspring, great poet, uttering spells 
and charms, lilies an oblation offered to Devi, hero of spells, voiy terrible, giving 
pleasure to kings by thy poetry : the childish sports one by one of the gods having 
extolled in thy poems, having uttered unchecked speech, from which to me comes wisdom, 
that word which is the visible form of Brahm, why should not the best of poets speak 

jt r 
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wfw i fmfrx trf* wrU^: w 

****** *t *** ** i *% ii * it 

VII. Nay, good my Lord, thus quoth his spouse, 

Great bard, unblemished elf, 

Whose prayers and spells have power to win 
The love of Heaven itself, 

Hierophant *of mystic lore, 

Charm of the courtly throng, 

Like to a child in untaught play 
Lisping divinest song ; 

In faith pronounce one holy name 
(For faith and love make wise), 

’Tis Brahma’s self ; no dregs of eld 
Deem then thy melodies. 

There can be no question as to the meaning which the first line is 
intended to convey, but it seems impossible grammatically to extract that 
meaning from it, if the word sama be retained. I have altered it to mamy. 
In the second line also, I have made a change by substituting tan for 
tant ; it now corresponds precisely with the third line of the preceding 
doha ; and a repetition of the kind, after a change of metre, is a very favorite 
artifice with Hindi poets. The erroneous reading of tant is due to its 
occurring at the commencement of the very next line, where it caught the 
copyist’s eye. In the third quatrain, I have introduced two emendations ; 
first by combining ko and rid into one word kovid f * wise and secondly, by 
joining kabiya with the following negative, and so converting it into the 
plural form kabiyan . The words habbiya and uchisht have already been 
commented upon. 

VIII. to i TOi I 

ww qfwm tct i ^ wifww wra* to i 

wto to to wSlI TOT to* wfw TO* II 

froww wro wfw to i to wtwnc to wfw i 

TO* TOTW TOTT I TO W1W W TOTO wfw II 
fwfw WTO TOJ TTOT *tt I WW SW1X wrw TOW I 

**fw « wwfw TOfir i wi * w *ww.fir *fwww tow « 

Till. The prose translation : 

“ To his wife saith tho bard Chand, muttering soft and low, that true word of 

Brahm, purifier of all others , itself pure, that word which has no form, stroke, 

letter, or colour, unshaken , unfathomable, boundless, purifier of aU things in the three 
worlds, that word of Brahma let me expound, the glory of the Qurue, pleasing to Sarafl- 
vati, if in the arrangement of my phrases I should succeed, it wiU be pleapng to thee, 
O lotus-faced one.” _ 
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With reverence to his dearest spouse 
Quoth Chand in accents mild : 

That holy name of God most high, 

Pure, infinite, undefiled, 

Beyond the compass of all shape, 

Form, stroke, or lettered sign, 

Fathomless, indivisible, 

That no sphere can confine, 

Hymned I that name, by my lord’s help 
And Sarasvati’s grace, 

Jeers still would mock my faultering style, 

O Queen of the lotus face. 

In the first line, I have allowed the word earn to stand, thinking it 
possible that it might be intended to represent the Sanskrit swa. The 
combination harhandi would seem to be a misprint ; though it is impossi- 
ble to say, as it is omitted altogether from the prose translation ; obviously 
it consists of two distinct words bar * excellent* and bandi , ‘ reverencing.* 
In line seven, ahal is not 1 unshaken,’ but * without parts,* that is * indivisi- 
ble.* The next line literally translated would be 1 that can find no limit in 
the three worlds tfTTW being divided into *T. In the eighth line, 
prasad is not in opposition to rackna , but the words are parenthetical, and 
the construction expressed in full would be Guruke praedd se, aur yadi Saras- 
vati praeann ho. In the eleventh line, for chuTcaun with u short, meaning 
* to complete,* I think it would be better to read the same word with & long, 
meaning 1 to fail.’ 

IX. toi i ^ i 

nr nr i nut fro*r wfw 11 

TO; to rfHm I nra nrnmr to n 

to to i TOtfir tohc nfro tot n 
TOT to* faro* I to *»* nren nri u 
towtc to sfroro to i to to f** TOjrofv » 
nTrrfn^tr vnfw to i finr « tot nrott nmfr u < « 

IX. O reverent and most pure-souled bard, 

Versed in all rhythmic law, 

IX. The prose translation : 

“ Thou art the poet, the exoellent bard, gazing on the heavens with unclouded 
intellect, skilful in the arrangement of metros, having made the song of the peacock - 
youth. The wave of thy wit is like Gangi, uttering speeoh immortal, soft, good men 
hearing it are rejoiced, it 'subdues like a spell of might The incarnation king 
Frithirfj the lord, who maintained the happiness of his kingdom, hero, chief of 
heroes, and all his paladins, of them speak a good word,” 
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Who lisped in numbers as a babe, 

Numbers that knew no flaw, 

Like Ganga's stream,, on pours thy song 
In rich mellifluous flood, 

A spell of might that all confess, 

But most the wise and good ; 

The incarnate god, who rules the world, 

King Prithiraj the Great, 

Of lordly chieftains lordlier lord, 

Be it thine to celebrate. 

The word nag which occurs in the second line, is one that bears many 
meanings, but the context shews that in this passage it must be interpreted 
in its technical sense of ‘ the art of prosody.’ A literal rendering of the 
next two lines would be * whose verses are without any faults who in child- 
hood made poems.' I fail to discover any possible allusion to the Kumara- 
sambhava. In the sixth line amiya leal are 1 sweet strains,' without any 
reference to ‘ immortality.' 

X. i 99 9rw i 

jrnnrit sf* 9^ I lx 91*9 *9ifr* 11 
T**^8t i «r* toi: t* 9ifm n 
99 99 * 99919 i 19999 * 39 ^* u 
99 99* f*99 *9f*T I 9*PcV9T 99 9IT* U 
*T 9lf9 99 9f99T far* I f** 9*9 9f* 9f9 9f*9 II 
9*9 9* fil* 9T9 ** l *t *f*« *f«* «f*9 II U 
X. Unto his fair and stately dame 

Quoth Chand in loving wise : 

Dear charmer, clinging vine of love, 

Foretaste of Paradise, 

With girlish eyes of witching glance, 

My queen, my soul's delight, 

Noting all faults but knowing none, 

Heaven's rich -dowered favourite ; 

List while I tell in faltering tones 
How infinite a throng, 

X. The prose translation : 

41 To her of the elephant gait, Chand singing a pleasant rhyme said, Bavisher of 
the sonl, tendril of enjoyment, possessing the fragrance of the ocean of the gods, 
thou of the glancing eye, in the flower of thy youth, beloved of my soul, giver of 
bliss, wife, free from all evil qualities, thou who host obtained tlie fruit of the 
worship of Garni j as many poems as there have been from first to last, consider how 
wyJUet a string there is of them , the description of this matter it in many books, thus 
* having taken in the best counsel,” 
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Of diverse talents, diverse theme, 

Are the great lords of song. 

In this passage the only line of any difficulty is the seventh, which 
I translate ‘ faultless, observant of faults omitting the first word gam, 
which may either represent garv, ‘ pride,’ or be a mis-reading for guru. A 
literal rendering of the last quatrain would be ‘ from first to last what poems 
there have been, their endless (varieties of) style and theme I tell. Count- 
less are the books : now gather from my poor wit this attempt to describe 
them.’ 

XI. wwrt i 

tout tow ww wirfw: i 
ww^ fww wfr WWW II 
fwrwnr wvj wtwtt w\w i 
wwwt fwwiTw ww wrw wwrtw n 
wwwww war wwwt fwwTW i 

ST STW wfw WT WTJ! WTW II 
WffW WW1WW WWRT WWlfT I 
wfw WUT WW ww WW WTT I 
wtwwt wrfw wn wwiw i 
WW Tfww wwfw WW WW TW II 

J vl 

XI. First I adore the one primeval Lord, 

Who breathed the unutterable, eternal word ; 

Who out of formless chaos formed the earth, 

And all creation, as he willed, had birth. 

Through the three spheres his three-fold glory sped. 

Fiends, gods and men — earth, heaven and hell o’erspread. 

Then the supreme, in Brahma’s form revealed, 

By the four Vedas heaven's closed gate unsealed. 

How sing the great creator, uncreate, 

Passionless, formless, aye unchanged in state : 

And so on for the remainder of a long paragraph ; which, as it con- 
tains nothing of special difficulty, has already been adequately translated, 
and therefore need not be repeated. It does not advance very far in the 
promised poetical catalogue, for after extolling the divine author of the 

XI. Tho proso translation : 

“ First reverencing my first of gods, who uttered the imperishable word Om, 
who made tho formed out of the formless, tho will of his mind blossomod and bore 
fruit, tho shoon of tho three qualities, inhabiting tho three worlds, shining on gods in 
heaven, men on earth, serpents in hell. Then in tho poem of Bralima leaving the 
Brahma-egg, tho lord, tho essence of truth, said tho four Vedas, tho creator uttered 
them unwritten, without qualities, having ueither form nor line. 
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Vedas, it just mentions by name the Puranas, the Bam&yana and the five 
Mahd-k&vyas ; when the poet is stopped by his wife, who desires to have 
the Puranas enumerated more in detail. In the seventh line, I prefer the 
alternative reading Brdkmd uchdri to Brahmdnda chdri , which the editor 
has adopted ; and I translate 1 then spake Brahma, the visible form of 
Brahm,’ which appears to me a very simple and intelligible form of expres- 
sion. * 

Before concluding this article, it may be interesting to adduce a 
specimen of a genuine native commentary on Chand : accordingly, I append a 
paraphrase of the* first four lines of invocation, written by Pandit Makhan 
Misr, a Sarasvat Brahman, resident in Mathura, who has the largest library 
of Sanskrit MSS., and is one of the best-read scholars in that city of 
Sanskritists. 

I 

xnfx *fxx xrfxro xxixxrx: xrtx wrxr *rr irx^j ** fax* xxnn 

xxxxrc xrxrxf xx xrf%x wr xxMit fwj xrxxr x£x*xr^Nt xnr wt xrr 
xfafa xm wcm*) inn *wxrrc w* xrxr *x? x fax xtfatj 
x iw x i x x' fax xre xf xtxx xrfaxi ujnnfaxr mr wfjfarJi xf xrw xnxx 
xrfaxi xhtw xr<^ xfa % xrx xia<nrt xifax xrxr^xxirl xn win xrfxx wrfa 
xrfat *rr firo pi <inN4i nr xx^x x w xrrxx fanx* w fqrxT 
w nx % xnra*r nrr wwrxxr x wx finjfa xrfxr*? nxft fxnxr fxx f«nr t 
xx in xrfxx nni xxx^r xrfxxi xix my w*r xfxx xtfa nftxr arcrx- 
wk x w «t*nxj *rr t* mxft xnr foxt xrfw xjxfn xix w xtfax 
nrxx t wrrf nri airt wwxrt nxr nr n nrx; xx ncrc n nrxr nfxx 
xx niim xfa*3 wnrf^xt nit nftxnrx fan^ xrw«n ntxr xfw w 
xflnn x nxn nfxx xxxr ntnt % n*x nfxn xcxr <xxrr %* w xtrxx 
fax*«j x n * « 

The above is a good illustration of the extreme difficulty which really 
learned Hindus, whether they come from the east or the west of India, 
find at the present day in understanding their own vernacular in its earliest 
form. Their suggestions as to the train of ideas, traditional usage, Ac., aro 
often valuable ; but their etymological explanation of particular words is 
frequently of the wildest and always requires confirmation. Hence the Eng- 
lish editor of Chand must in the main depend on h Je own resources and 
stand or fall by himself. 
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The Initial Coinage of Bengal under the early Muhammadan Conquerors . 

Part II. — By E. Thomas, I* R. S. 

(Continued from Journal, VoL XXXVI, 1867, p. 73.) 

The discovery of an undisturbed hoard of no less than 13,500 coins in 
Koch Bihar, inhumed some five centuries since, recently claimed attention 
both from the number and importance of its representative specimens, which 
so effectively illustrated the history of the kingdom of Bengal for a 
consecutive period of some 107 years.* The earliest date thus accorded 
towards the purely Initial Coinage of the country under its newly-installed 
Muslim administrators did not reach higher than the reign of the 
Empress Raziyah, a.h. 634-637 (a.d. 1236-1239), or more than 34 years 
after the first entry of the adventurous Khilji and TurJci troops into the 
recognized Hindu capital of the lower Ganges.f A still more recent 
discovery of a comparatively poor man’s cache , in the fort of Bih&r,{ 
elucidates an earlier chapter of the local annals : and though the contents 
of the earthen vessel in this case arc limited in number to a total of 37 
pieces, and restricted in their dates to a term of 13 years, they, in some 
respects, compete advantageously with the previously -recovered unexampled 
store, in the valuo of their contributions to the obscure records of the 
Gangetic Delta, and in priority of date bring us more than 20 years nearer 
to the first occupation of Bengal by Muliammad Bakhtyar Khilji in 600 
a.h. As in the larger and almost regal treasure trove of Koch Bih&r, the 
specimens in the present instance prove to be essentially of home or 
indigenous fabric. With the exception of a single northern piece of the 
supreme Suf(dn of India, they are one and all the produce of the mints of 
Bengal proper, and mark with singular fidelity the varied incidents of the 
alternate rise and fall of the provincial governors during the unsettled 
relations existing between suzerain and vassal from A.H. 614 to 627, when 
Altamsh came into real and effectual possession of the south-eastern portion - 
of his Empire. 

* Joum. U. A. S. (n.s.) Vol. II., 1866, p. 145. Reprinted in the Journal of the 
Asiatic; Society of Bengal, vol. XXXVI, 1867, p. 1. 

f The name of Nuddca, Kaoadwtpa^ the “ new island” (converted into 4j,jy 

by ,tho Muslims), would seem to imply a southerly movement, in concert with the silt of 
the Ganges, of the seat of Government down to the comparatively modem occupation of 
this site, on the abandonment of the successive traditional capitals of earlier dynasties. 

t I have no information as to the exact circumstances of the discovery of this small 
hoard, beyond the general intimation that it. was secured by Mr. A. M. Broadley, in 
or near the Port of Biliiir. The coins have now become the property of Colonel Guthrie, 
who had already contributed the materials for my earlier notice of the Initial Coinage of 
Bengal. * 
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One of the most instructive facts disclosed by these few pieces is, that 
the rich and comparatively undisturbed territory of Bengal felt the want of 
a supply of silver money long before a similar demand arose in the harassed 
provinces of the North-West. The southern corns date, as far as can be seen, 
some nine years prior to Altamsh earliest effort at a silver coinage in his 
northern dominions ; and even llaziyah’s silver money of deferred date bears 
every token of exclusive manufacture in the subordinate Lak’hnauti mint. 

I have already quoted the testimony of Minhaj i Siraj, to the effect, 
that on the first conquest of Bengal by the Muslims, they found no metallic 
or other circulating media of exchange except that supplied by cowries ;• 
oven the compromise of the mixed silver and copper jitals of the various 
Hindu dynasties of the central Rajput tribes was unknown in the sea-board 
marts of the south. 

The chronicles of the proximate kingdom of Orisa, whose boundaries 
touched, if they did not often trench, upon the ancient kingdom of Gaur,f 
explain how so infinitesimal and largely distributed a currency was able 
to supply the wants of so rich and essentially commercial a population. It 
would appear, from the otlicial records preserved in the Temple at Puri, 
that although there was no silver money in use, gold in convenient weights, 
if not in the form of absolute coin.* was freely interchangeable with tho 
more bulky heaps of cowries. In these same otlicial palm-leaf documents 
we find the powerful king of Ori»a, Amuig Bliim Deo (a.i>. 1174-1201), 
describing the geographical limits of his kingdom, specifying, with close 
exactitude, its now proved superficial area (30,407 square miles) ; and adding 
that, as the revenues of his predecessors of the Kesari line had amounted, 
with a more limited extent of territory, to 15,00,000 marks of gold, so his 
own added boundaries had raised the State income to 35,00,000 marks. Mr. 
Stirling (our most trusted revenue authority), relying upon still-extant local 

* J.R.A.S. (>'. B.) II., p. 1-18. Sec also Hamilton's Hindustan, i„ '10. 

f Mr. Stirling says under the Gangn Vansa line, fora period of marly four centuries 
'(from A.D. 1132), the Ismndarics of the raj of OpVi may he atnted ns follows : . . . • 

** North, a line drawn from the Tribetii, or Trivom, Ghat above lliigli, through Hishnpur, 
to the frontier of Patkura : East, the river Hugh' and the As. lies. xv. 164. Hunter 

i. f 280. 44 To tho north of the mouth of the Saruswutf lies the bread and high Tribciu 

Ghat, u magnificent flight of stops, said to luive been built by Mflkund Deo, the lost 
Gajpati *»f OfiVi.” Bloch maim, As. Sot*. Iiengal, 1870, p. 282. 

% On the altfrve occasion, likewise, a new coin and seal wore struck by the Rttfa'* 
orders, with the titles which are used to this day by tin* Khurdah Rajas, who claim to 
represent the majesty of this once powerful race. They ruu this : V(ra Sri Qajapati, 
Gaun's t ‘’ura, etc. “ Tlie illustrious Hem, the Uujjmti (Dm l of Elephants), sovereign of 
Uuura (Bengal), Supreme Monarch over the rulers of the tribes of Utkatt, KamAU, and 
the niue forts," etc. Stirling, As. Rea. xv., p. 272. 
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tradition, defined the mark at 5 mashat? weight ;* while Dr. Hunter, under 
later and more vague native inspiration, pronounces it to be i of a Jearuhd , 
which measure may be assumed to represent the local pronunciation of the 
old widely -spread karsha of Manu, corresponding with the normal weight 
of the gold euvarna , i. e. 80 ratia. f Taking the rati at 1*75 grains, this 
will make Mr. Stirling’s return amount to 43*75 grains (5 X 5 = 25 ; 
25 X 1*^5 = 43*75) per mark; whereas Dr. Hunter’s estimate, under the 
same figures, would only produce 35 grains (140 4- 4 = 35) ; but, as ho 
assumes the modern karittha to be equal to “ one Tolah or one Rupee” of 
our modern system, — the amount of which however he does not further 
define}, — and taking the 180 grain total as the test,§ the result is not far 
removed from Mr. Stirling’s earlier estimate under the old regime; — 
producing, in effect, a return of 45 grains for the mark (180 4- 4 = 45). 
Rut, singular to say, if we revert to the more ancient standard of the 

# Asiatic Researches, xv., 271. Mr. Stirling, however, seemed to imagine that the 
sum named for the total revenues, as tested by this estimate, was too high ; but later 
investigations fully support the reasonable measure of the king’s boust. 

f J.R.A.S., II., pp. ICO, 170. ('hroiiiclcs of the 1’athau Kings, p. 221. 

$ “ Orissa,” u continuation of Uie “ Annals of Rural Bengal,” (London, Smith and 
Elder, 1872) i., pp. 3 1C, 317. Dr. Hunter, like myself, lias endeavoured to make his 
antiquarian researches instructive ill their application to the defects of our own government 
in India, consequent upon the too frequent disregard of the superior local knowledge and 
hereditary instincts of the races we are upjsriiitcd to rule over. 

.After enumerating the ascertained total « of the revenue of the province at various 
periods, the author gix*s on to say, “ From time immemorial Orissa, like some other parts 
of India, has used a local currency of coicrh 1 *. When the province passed into our hands 
in 1803, the public accounts were kept and the revenue was paid in these little shells.” 
We “however stipulated that the landholders should henceforth pay their land-tax in 
silver, and fixed the into of exchange at 3120 coterie* to the rupee.” (In 1804, the official 
exchange was 5120, and the practical rate of exchange from 6 ICO to 7680.) .... 

“ llad our first administrators contented themselves with taking payment in silver at ttoo 
current rate of the cowrie exchange, the Orissa land-tax would now have been double what ^ 
it is at present. Rut had they resolved to collect it at a grain valuation, according to 
Akhar’s wise jHiliov, it would now Ik' more 1 than double ; for the prices of food have rather 
more than doubled since 1804. The system of paying the land-tax by a grain valuation 
appears to me to lie the best means of giving stability to the Indian revenues.” — Orissa, 
ii.» 172. I)r. Hunter hud not seen my notice of “The Revenues of the Mughal Empire” 
(Trubncr, 1872) ^on this was written. I had equally appreciated the equity aud 
suitableness of the system of estimate by agricultural produce, which had come down to 
Akhar’s time from the earliest dawn of the civilization of the nation at large; but I had 
to condemn Aklmr for introducing a new element in the Jiape of a settlement to be paid 
in silver, on the average of the prices of previous years — an assessment he hoped, in 
defiance of the proverbial uncertainty of Indian seasons, to muko immutable; furnishing, 
in effect, the leading idea we so unwisely followed in that deplorable measure. Lord 
Cornwallis’s " Permanent Settlement of Bengal.” 

§ Prinscp’s Essays, U.T., p. 7. 
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satarahtika , or 100-rati* weight, — a metric division which was reproduced 
and reaffirmed in the authorized tankah of the Pathan dynasty, and to which 
we have to allow a theoretical weight of 175 grains, — Dr. Hunter’s i toldh 
will come out, to the exact second place of decimals, of the 4375 (175 -5- 4 
= 4375), obtained from Mr. Stirling’s data. 

The determination of the true weight of the rati has done much both 
to facilitate and give authority to the comparison of the ultimately 
divergent standards of the ethnic kingdoms of India. Having discovered 
the guiding unity all other calculations become simple, and present singularly 
convincing results, notwithstanding that the basis of all these estimates 
rests upon so erratic a test a3 the growth of the seed of the Ounja creeper 
(Abrus precat orius) , under the varied incidents of soil and climate. Never- 
theless, this small compact grain, checked in early times by other products 
of nature, is seen to have had the remarkable faculty of securing a uniform 
average throughout the entire continent of India, which only came to be 
disturbed when monarchs, like Slier Shah and Akbar, in their vanity, raised 
the weight of the coinage without any reference to the number of ratis 
inherited from Hindu sources as the given standard, ollicitilly recognized in 
the old, but altogether disregarded and left undefined in the reformed 
Muhammadan mintages. 

I may as well take this opportunity of disposing of the other technical 
questions bearing upon the general subject ; and, without recapitulating the 
investigations elsewhere given at large, I may stato generally, that I 
understand the rati to have been 17 *> grains,tho 100 rati piece — reproduced 
in the ordinary Dihli tankah — 175 grains. The Kfijput j Italy composed of 
mixed silver and copper, preserved in the early Dihli currencies of the 
Muslims, is in value of the 175 grain silver coin ; but the nuinl>er of 
jit ah in any given composite piece was dependent upon the proportional 
afhount of the silver added to the ruling copper basis. The kdni 9 like 
the jital is of the tankah ; but the kdni is found to be the practi- 
cal as well as the theoretical divisor, applicable alike to land and other 
measures, preserving its more special identity in the southern penin- 
sula. Doth terms have now been found in conjunction on a single piece 
of metropolitan fabric, where the jital is authoritatively declared to 
be of the value of one kdni.f In more advanced days ut^r the Path&ns, 
immense quantities of pieces were coined to meet the current exchange 

• Chronicles of Pathlu Kings, pp. 3, 107. 223, 221 (note). Dr. A. Weber, in the 
Zeitchrift for 1301, p. 139, cites the parallel designation of Sata Krishna! a, from the text 
of the Black Yajnr Veda (circa 800 B.C.). The commentator uses the local name above 
quoted. 

t Numismatic Chronicle (x.s.) iv., p. 40, et teqq. J.R.A.S. (».».), 11., pp* 150, 100> 
108. Chronicle* of the PatMn Kings of Dohli, pp. 101, 252. 
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answering to or fc of the tankah ; and under Muhammad Tughluq, amid 
other useful breaks in the too-uniform descending scale of the small change, 
a new division was introduced in the form of a or six-kdni piece, which 
subsequently became better known as the black tankah * 

It would appear that the normal or conventional rate of exchange of 
the precious metals mechanically accepted in India from the earliest times 
was as silver to gold 8:1; copper to silver 64 : 1. Of course these rates 
were constantly liable to fluctuation^ Indeed, we can trace the effect of 
the influx of the gold of the Dak’hin, after its conquest, in the fall of that 
metal, evidenced by the obvious readjustment of the weights of the gold 
and silver coinage at -the Imperial seat of Government. But the copper 
rate must have had a very extended lease of immutability, as this ratio of 
64 :1 was maintained from the most primitive ages up to the time of 
Sikandar Lodi (a.i>. 1488-1517). 

As regards the application of these data to the examples specially 
under review, it would seem that the Bengal silver coinage was, from the 
first, deficient in weight in reference to the corresponding issues of the 
DihH mint ; but the Dibit silver coins were avowedly designed to fall in 
with the concurrent gold pieces of identical weight, and of full standard in 
metal : whereas we must suppose that the Lak’hnauti silver pieces, in 
introducing a new element, were graduated to exchange in even sums 
against the extant gold currency of Bengal and Orisa. Now the gold 
mark weighed, as we have seen, 43 75 grains, which, with gold as 1 to 8 of 
silver, would require 350 grains of the latter metal as its equivalent, or two 
175 grain tankahs , reconciling alike the fours of the Hindu ideal, with the 
fives and tens of Muslim predilection ; but as there is reason to believe 
that the local gold. was not refined up to a high state of purity, this defective 
standard may readily account for the corresponding reduction of a few 
grains on tho full total of the silver pieces, equally as it may have justified 
the acceptance of a lower touch in the silver itself. 

Later in point of time, under Bahadur Shall (710-730 A.H.), the 
progressive fall in tho, value of gold is more definitively marked by the 
diminution of the weight of the silver piece to tho uniform standard of 166 
grains,! in contrast to the 169 grains which are preserved in some of the 
primary issues hare described (Nos. 6, 7). 

* Pathfoi Chronicles, com No. 207, p. 252. Sec also pp. 218, 219. I was mistaken 
in my tint impression that the Bengal tankahs themselves might have a claim to this 
obnoxious designation. J.11A.3., 11, 160. 

t In Akbar’s time, even, the progressive alteration in the value of gold, since so much 
accelerated, had only reached the proportion of 9*4 s 1. Chronicles, p. 424. J .BAS., II<» 
p. 68. 

t PatWn Chronicles, p. £86. In my previous article in this Journal, I was led by 
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The central figure in the historical tableau, illustrated by these 
introductory coinages, stands prominently to the front in the person of 
Ghiy&s-ud-din ’Iwaz — an outline of whoso. career I now append. 

Ghiyas-ud-din 'Iicaz bin Ah Husain. 

Husam-ud-dm *Iwaz Khilji , a native of Ghor in Afghanistan, on joining 
Muhammad Bakhtvar Khilji in Bengal, was entrusted by that commander 
with the charge of the district ofGangautri.* He was afterwards promoted 
to the important military division of Deokot,f by Qutb-ud-dm Aibak’s 
representative commissioner in the South-east, and with his aid eventually 
defeated Muhammad Sheran gnd the other confederated Khilji chiefs. J On 

Ibn Bntutali’s indiscriminate use of the terms “ Dirhams and Dinars,” in their local 
application in Bengal, to suppose that his definition of coin exchanges referred to the 
relative values of gold and silver, and that it in so fur supjiortcd my estimate of 1 : 8 
(J.K.A.S., II., p. 01, note 1). I now find that towards the close of Muhammad bin 
Tughluq's reign, the exchange had come for the moment to be 1 : 10 (Chronicles, p. 227), 
in lieu of the ordinary 1 : 8. The entire difficulty of the obscure passage in the Journal 
of the African Voyager has, however, been set at rest by the more comprehensive tables of 
values furnished by the Egyptian traveller Shaikh Mubarak Anhdti (Notices et Kxtruits, 
xiii., 51), which show that the dinar of silver (i. e. the tankah) was equal to 8 dirhams 
(hasht-kanf). See also Elliot’s Historians, iii., pp. 577, 582. 

J.R.A.S. (>\s.), II., p. 157. The new and unworn pieces in the Koch llihar 
trouraille averaged 186 grains ; and the earlier issues, of 188, ISO grains, found with them, 
had generally been reduced in weight to correspond with the later official standard. 

* Varinnts Text, p. L58, and MSS. I have preserved Stewart’s 

version of the name in my text, but the site of Gangautrl has not Ihvii identified. There 
is a town called Gurguri (21° 23'; 86° 55') on the line of country between Bihar and 
Nagor, but it is not known to have been a place of any mark. There is also a celebrated 
fort of high antiquity on the sime line of communication, named Giilor (21° 53'; 86° 55'), 
which may have served as an outpost of the Bihar head quurters. 

f Dcokot (lat. 25° 18'; long. 88° in'), the chief place in Gangardmpiir (district of 
Dinajpur), is now* known by the name of Dunidamd. Hamilton states that “it received 
its present appellation from its having lieen a military station during the early Muham- 
madan Government” (p. 50). Mulminnmd Bakhtvar, after his first success against the 
King of Bengal at Nadiya (that 23° 25'; long. 88° 22'), contented himself with destroying 
that town, and withdrew his troops nearer to his last* of communications, to a position 
about 00 miles to the northward, somewhere alsmt the site of the future Luk’hnautf, Dcokot 
again licing some 50 miles N.N.E. m 

Minhaj i Siraj, in describing Lak’hnauti, at a later date (641 A.n.), mentions that 
the province lay on both sides of the Ganges, hut that the city of Lak’lmautf proper 
was situated on the western bank. 'Hie author adds, that nn embankment or causeway 
(Jj) extended for a distance of ton days' journey tbrrmgh tlie capital from Dcokot 
to N»gor in Bi'rbhum, (lat 23° GO'; long. 87° 22').— Stewart's Bengal, p. 57. Persian 
text of T>riMU|6t'i N6<;irf, pp. 161, 162, 243. Xfn-i-Aklmii, ii. 14. Klliot's Historians* 
ii., p. 318, iii. p. 112. UonncU's Map, p. 55. Wilford, As. Ret. ix., p. 72. 

X The subjoined curious notice of the distribution of the boundaries of the kingdom of 
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the definite appointment of 'All Mard&n Klrilji to the kingdom of Bengal by 
Qutb*ud-din Aibak, he paid his devoirs to the new Viceroy by meeting him 
on the Kusi, and accompanied him to Deokot, where he was formally 
installed in power. When Qutb-ud-din died at L&hor, in 607 A.H., ’AH 
Mardan assumed independence under the title of ’Ala-ud-din ; but after a 
reign of about two years, he was slain by the Khilji nobles, and Husain* 
ud-diii was thereupon elected in his stead (608 a.h.). History is silent 
as to when he first arrogated kingly state, and merely records Shams-ud-dm 
Altamsh’s expedition against him in 622 a.il, with the object of enforcing 
his allegiance to the Imperial crown, when, after some doubtful successes, 
peace was established on the surrender of 38 elephants, the payment of 80 
lake [of tanhiliH /], and the distinct recognition of Altamsh’s suzerainty in 
the public prayers, with the superscription of his titles on the local coinage. 
The Emperor, on his return towards Dihli, made over the government of 
Bihar to * Ala-ud-din Jani, who, however, was not long left undisturbed ; for 
the Southern potentate speedily re- annexed that section of his former 

Bengal shortly 1)0 fore the Muliuminadan conquest has boon preserved ill Hamiltons’s 
• Hindustan.’ The compiler does not give his »i»ccific authority. 

“ During the Adisur dynasty, the following are said to have been the ancient 
geographical divisions of licugul. Uuur was tile capital, funning the centre division, and 
surrounded by five great provinces. 

“1. Ha nun Ira, lx mnded by the Mahimumla oil the west; by the Padma, or great 
branch of the (hinges on the south; by the Kortoya on the east; and by adjacent 
governments on the north. 

“ 2. Hunggu, or the territory east from the Kortoya towards the Brahmaputra. Tlic 
capital of Bengal, Ik it 1 1 before tuid afterwards, having long been near Dacca in the province 
of Banggn, tlu* name is said to have lieen communicated to the whole. 

“ 3. Bagri, or the Delta, called u1m> Dwipa, or the island, boundcil on the one side 
by the I’udnni, or great branch of the (ranges ; on another by the sea; and on the third 
by the lingli river, or BhuginithL 

“ 4 ltnrlii, lam mled by the Hugh and the Pudina ou the north and east, and by 
adjacent kingdoms on the west and south. 

“5. Miiitliilu, bounded by the Mnliananda and Gtiur on the east; the Hugli or 
Bluigirathi on the south ; am! by ui\jucent countries ou the north and west.” 

M Bulbil Sen, the successor of Adisur, is said to have resided partly at Gtiur, but 
chielly at Bikrumpur, eight miles south-east of Dacca.” Bollul Sen was succeeded by 
Liikslnniiiia Ken, wbo was defeated by Muhammad Bakhtyar. The author continues, 
“ it is possible that the lti\ja only retired to his remote capital, Bikrampur, near Dliaka, 
where there still resides a family possessing considerable estates, who pretend to lie his 
descendants. We also flud that Soonergoiig, in the vicinity of Bikrampur, coutiuuod to 
he a place of refuge to the Gaur malcontents, and was not finally subjugated until long 
after the overthrow of lWja Lakshinaua.”— Hamilton’s Hindustan (1820) i., p. 114 

l»i ju. jit* [ 4 uy* j 

Text, p. 158. — oyi. £&i| jij>*\j* j if* ***** StewMtf, Bengal, 
V* 51. Elliot’s Historians, ii., p. 315. 
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dominions, — an aggression which was met, in A.H. 624, by the advance of 
Na^ir-ud-din Mahmud, the eldest son of Altamsh, in force, who* in the 
absence of Gliiyas-ud-din ’Iwaz on distant enterprises, succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the new seat of government. In the subsequent engagement, 
the Bengal army was defeated, and Ghiy4s-ud-din killed, after a reign 
estimated by the local annalist at 12 years.* 

This is all the information we are able to gather from the incidental 
biographical notices furnished by our sole authority, Minhaj i Siraj, that 
most intelligent employ 6 of the rulers of DihlC, and welcome visitor at the 
Court of Lak'hnautf in a. a. 611, where he saw and appreciated the material 
undertakings of this self-made king, whose memory he lauds enthusiastically. 
A tribute Altamsh had virtually anticipated, when he was at last permitted 
to behold the glories of his adversaries 1 capital, in 627 A.n., and then conceded 
the tardy justice of decreeing, that in virtue of his good works, Gliiyas-ud- 
din Twaz should, in his grave, be endowed with that coveted titlo of Sulf&n, 
which had been denied to him while living, f 

We have now to examine how far the recently discovered coins will fill 
in this defective historical outline. 

Coln's stbuck ix hie NAME op Altamsh, in Bengal. 

No- 1. Silver. Size, 7J. Weight, 168 grains. Unique, in this date; 

PI. x. fig. 1. a. ii. 614. 

Obverse. | Keverse. 


» . —hi .»Jt 

l— 

J — J\ jXA | J*c IS 


Device. 

Horseman at the charge. 
Margin — 

*P| j £ A*** ] • « • S 


* Allowing ’Ah' Martin n from 607—8 to GOO — 10, this leaves on interval up to 612 
during which liusuiu-ud-di'n ’Ivvuz was content to remain heud of the Khilji oligarchy aud 
local governor. 

f l Namin', Text, p. 163. Mr. Blochmann has an interesting paper, in the 

September number of the Indian Antiquary (p. 259), on Muhammadan Titles. Among 
other questions discussed is the derivation and curly application of the title of Multan. The 
author remarks tliat “ the first clear case of Sulfdn having Ihvii used as a title belong? to 
the time of Kuku-ud-duuluh, deputy over Fars, under tlie Kluih'fah A1 Muff billali,” A.n. 
338, or a.d. 940. MM. Oppert et Mlnant were under the impression that they hud 
discovered the titlo so early as the time of Sargou, who, in his grand inscription at 
KhorAbad, is said to speak of Sulraco os “ Silfdn , or Hult&u d'Egyptc.” — Journal Asiatiquc, 
1863, p. 9, and text. p. 3. Commentary, 1804, p, 10. Some doubt has, however, since 
been thrown upon this identification, as tlie designation reads optionally, if not preferably* 
TJTVV Schrftdcr, Cuneiform aud Old Testament Studies (1872), p. 167* 
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The date of a.h. 614, this earliest numismatic record contributed by 
the Bengal mints, is further remarkable as the epoch of Al tams hV final 
assertion of supremacy on the defeat of his last powerful competitor in 
Hindustan, Nayir-ud-din Qubdchah , after he had already disposed of his other 
prominent rival, T&j-ud-din Ilduz, in 612 a.h. The issue of these provincial 
coins, at this conjuncture, would seem to attest the first voluntary 
recognition of Altamsh by Husam-ud-din Twaz, who was at this time in 
undisturbed possession of Bengal and its dependencies. The adoption of 
the Cavalier device oh the obverse may have been suggested by the 
conventional acceptance of that design on the money of the native princes 
of the North-west, whose hereditary types were copied by Muhammad bin 
Sam, and retained for a long period by Altamsh himself. In the new 
mintage, however, the Rajput horseman with his spear is superseded by the 
Turk! Cavalier with the historical mace,* and the general outline of the 
coarse Northern steed may perchance have been heightened to record a 
triumph, or to carry a menace to the subjected Bangalis,t who had left their 
king to escape ignominiously, and virtually surrendered their capital to the 
eighteen troopers of Muhammad Bakhtyar’s advance guard. 

Among other peculiarities of these coins is the tenor of their legends, 
which differ from the ordinarily adopted Imperial intitulations of the Sultan, 
who is here designated as ^fh^|,the slave or freedman of Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 
— a term which may have concealed a latent taunt to one who was now 
supreme in the chance virtue of his arms, or may otherwise indicate the 
independent Kliilji method of discriminating the followers of Qutb-ud-din 

* Maluniul of Ghazni's favourite weapon. Tradition affirms that it was preserved 
in all honour by the guardians of his tomb at Gliu/.m. (Atkinson, Expedition into 
Afghanistan, p. 222). So much credence was attached to this ancient legend, that we find 
Lord Ellcnborough in 1842 instructing his generals in seller earnestness, to “bring away 
from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni liis club which hangs over it." Muhammad 
Bukhtyar himself had also won glory by the use of his mace in his gladiatorial encounter, 
siuglc-hiiuded, with un clephuut, who was compelled to retreat before the first blow of Ills 
powerful arm. 

t The name of Asirapati*, “ Lords of Horses,” was subsequently applied specifically 
in Ops6 to the Mubuiumudan conquerors. Mr. Hunter remarks* “ The Telugu Palm Leaf 
MSS. state that between (Saka 895) a.d. 972 and A.D. 1563, three great powers successively 
arose. During this period, the Gajepatis, * Lords of Elephants,’ ruled in Orissa and the 
north of Madras j the NarapatU , ' Lords of Men,' held the country to the southwards. 
The Lords of Horses wero the Musalmans, who, with their all-devouring Pathin cavalry, 
overthrew the two former."— Orissa, ii., p. 8. Stirling, Asiatic Researches, xv., p. 254. 
Am-i-Akbarf, Gladwin's translation, i., p. 319. Abul Fazl, in describing the game of cards, 
affected by his royal master, speaks of “ Ashtceput, tlio king of the horses. He is painted 
on horseback, like the kiug of Dchli, with the Chutter, the Alum, and other ensigns of 
royalty ; and Git j put, the king of the elephants, is mounted ou an elephant, like the king 
of Orissa." 

46 z z 
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as opposed to the Mu’izzi faction of the nobles of Hindustan, who had 
already tried conclusions with each other, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

No. 2. Gold. Weight, 70*6 grains. Unique. Qaur , A.H. 616.* 
Obverse. Reverse. 

Horseman at the charge. 

In the field — u/i 
| jh&J\ j * I Margin — 

4 *— Jj*y • • * > 

t y j** 

This unique gold coin of the period, put forth under Muslim auspices, 
is of more than usual value in confirming the locality of the mint of its 
counterparts in silver, which are deficient in any geographical record; 
indeed, none of the Bengal coins, which form the bulk of the trouvaille 
to which the present notice is devoted, bear any indication of the site of 
which they were struck. Found, however, in company with so many clearly 
local pieces, there would have been little hesitation in assigning them to the 
southern division of the new Muhammadan empire ; but the distinct 
announcement of the place of issue of the gold piece is of importance, not 
only in fixing definitively the then head-quarters, but in presenting us with 
the name of Qaur,% regarding the use of which, at this epoch, there was 

• For a figure of the coin, vide Chronicles of the Pathln Kings, p. 78. 

f Qilij Arsalsn, the Saljucj of Anatolia (a.h. 656), uses this title of 
(Frsehn, p. 156). The three sons of Kai Kkusrau (a.il 647) employ the term in the plural 

X 1 need have no hesitation in admitting that on the first examination of this piece, 
as an isolated specimen of a hitherto unknown mintage, 1 was disposed, in the absence of 
any dot either above or l>elow the line of Writing, to adopt the alternative reading 
instead of while confessing a preference for the latter transcription, on account of the 
need of the preposition w (Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, p. 70) ; but, at the time, 1 
was unprepared to expect that Altamsh’s sway had extended to the lower province* which 
were avowedly in independent charge of the Khiljt successors of Muhammad Bokhtysr. 
This difficulty is now curiously explained by tlie concurrent silver pieces, and the supposi- 
tion that the local chieftain found it expedient to profess allegiance, nominal or real, to 
the preponderating influence of the master of Hindustan. In like manner, the recently 
discovered silver coins have supplied a clue to the more satisfactory decipherment of the 
marginal legend, and the explanation of other minor imperfections in the definition of the 
exotic diameters of the gold coin, which it is useless to follow in detail 
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some controversy.* Advantage has been tak$n in this, to the native 
comprehension, more elaborately-finished piece, to insert in the vacant 
spaces on the field, above and below the main device, the words, jjti 
« struck at Gaur,” and although the requisite dot below the he has escaped 
definition, there need be little doubt as to the purport of the entry, which 
it was not thought necessary to reproduce on the less-esteemed silver money, 
whose status with the mint ofticials, as equally with the public at large, 
ranged at a lower level. 

The date of 616 a.h. on this coin, supported and in a measure explained 
as it is by the marginal legend on No. 3, proves that the professed 
allegiance of the local ruler of Bengal to the head of the followers of Islam 
at Dihli, was no momentary demonstration, but a sustained confession of 
vassalage extending over one complete year, and portions of the previous 
and succeeding twelve months. 

The topographical record on No. 2 would further seem to show that 
Husfim-ud-din had not as yet transferred his capital to the new site of 
Lalc'hnautt , to the west of the river, whose designation first appears in a 
definite form on the coins of the Empress Raziyah, in a.h. 635.f 

No. 3. Silver. Size, 7. Weight, 168 grains. Very rare . 

PI. x. fig. 2. a.h.616. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

'I jjUaJi — mJ\ Horseman at charge. 

j LijJl Margin — 

jil Jj-~ v **** * U| * ** » 

AjI+Lm jjl** Omni Axm £JjUj 

No. 3a. Variety. Weight, 162 grs. PL x., fig. 3. Date illegible. 
The Persian legend on the obverse » given in very imperfectly defined 
characters, and offers the peculiarity of the insertion of the Hindi letters *T, 
for Shih, above the name of the king, thereby indicating that both die- 
engravers and the local public were naturally better versed in the old 
alphabet than in the newly-imported letters of the conquerors. 

* J.RA.8. iL K.8., p. 187. Cf. also Albirdni i Reinan.1, SKmolre .or I’lnde. p. 888, 
quoted in J.R.A.8. U K.S., p. 471. As. Res. U, 72. 74, xvii. 617. WW. Olouuy, 
tom, etc. RenneU, Map of Hindu.tin, p.M. Stewart’s Bengal, pp. H 57. 

t Chronicles of the ftrthin Kings, p. 107. J.R.A.S, »• II. P- W» **“> He. 14 
infra. * 
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Coins op Ghiya's-ud-di'n ’Iwaz. 

No. 4. Silver. Size, 7|. Weight, 161 grs. (full weight) 
PI. x., fig. 4. A.H. 616. (7 specimens.) 


Obverse. 


UioJf 


Reverse. 

6+sc* &JU| 


* 1^1 (Jy*j 

Margin — ^ 

Cam AJL 


Coin No. 4 teaches us that in the same year 616 A.n., in the early 
part of which Husam-ud-din ’Iwaz had confessed allegiance to Altamsh, he 
seemingly grew weary of such pretences, and openly declared himself Sultdn 
in his own right, assuming the regal title of Ghiyds-ud-din, and the quasi- 
hierarchical function implied in the designation of Na$ir Amir Al Muminin , 
“ Defender of the Commander of the Faithful.” Whether this overt assertion 
of independence was suggested by his own growing power, or was due to the 
imagined weakness of the suzerain, is not clear ; -but there can be no question 
as to his success in the extension and consolidation of his dominions, or to 
his vigorous administration of a country, fertile in the extreme, and endowed 
with such singular commercial advantages of sea and river intercourse. 

At this particular juncture, Altamsh docs not seem to have been pressed 
by any important home disturbances, but there were dark clouds on the 
N. W. frontier. The all-powerful ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Khdrazmx , whose 
outpost extended over so large a portion of Asia, had been coining money 
in the inconvenient proximity of Ghazni throughout tho years 613, 614-616, 
A.n. ;* and no one could foretell when he might follow the ordinary precedent 
and advance into Hindustan. As fate determined, however, it was left to 
his son Jaldl-ud-din to swim the Indus, at the risk of his life, as a fugitive 
before the hosts of Chingiz Khan, in 618 a.h. 

The mention of Chingiz Khan suggests to me tho desirability of 
repeating a correction, I have already recorded elsewhere, of a singular 
delusion, shared alike by native -copyists and English commentators, 
regarding one of the supposed incidents of the sufficiently diversified career 
of this scourge of the world, to the effect that his unkempt savages had 
penetrated down to the impossible limit of the lower Ganges. The whole 
series of mistakes, Asiatic or European, may now be traced back to a simple 
clerical error in the transcription from a chance leading copy of the 
ordinarily rare work of Minh&j i Si raj — where the name of Chingiz Khdn 
has been substituted for the more obvious designation of the 
ancient town of Jdjnagar 


• J.R.A.8. ul, 881 ; xvii., 202 ; Chronicles of Fatkfo Kings, p. 86. 
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Modem authors, examining a Bingle passage, might well have felt 
reserve in reconstructing at hazard a primary version ; but the editors of 
the Calcutta official printed text have gone so far towards perpetuating the 
enigma they were unable to unravel, as to add to the difficulties of solution 
by making Chingiz Khan fight (so far on his way to Lak’hnauti) the 
memorable battle of Perwin [30° 9 / N., 69° 16 / E.] on the conveniently 
converging site of Badaon (p. 348), which was situated on one of the 
favourite main lines of transit to the south, east of the Ganges. This 
conglomeration is, however, the less excusable, as Stewart, in his History 
of Bengal, had already pointed out Firishtah's palpable mistake to the 
same effect ; and the editors themselves unconsciously admit the preferable 
variant of inserted in the foot-note, p. 199. Dr. Hunter, I see, in 
his new work on Orissa (ii. 4), incautiously follows Stewart’s first impressions, 
in the notion that the 1 * vanity” of Muhammadan historians had intentionally 
“ converted the attack of the humble Orissians into an invasion of Tartars” 
(Stewart, p. 62).* I myself prefer the more obvious and direct explanation 
above given, which perhaps reflects more upon our defective criticism than 
upon Muslim vanity. f 

* Mr. Stirling, in his most exhaustive Memoir on Orissa, published in the Asiatic 
Researches in 1822, observes : — “ Major Stewart, in his History of Bengal, places an 
invasion of Orissa by the Mussulmans of Bengal during this reign, that is A.D. 1243. The 
Chronicles of the couutry contain no mention of such an event. I have not Major Stewart’s 
authorities nt hand to refer to, but strongly suspect that he has been led into an error by 
mistaking some word resembling Jujipur, for Jajipur in Orissa. He expresses himself 
thus : ‘ In the year 614 (a.d. 1213), the Raja of Jagepur (Orissa) having given some cause 
of offence, Toghan Khan marched to Ketasun, on the frontier of Jagepur, where he found 
the army of the Raja had thrown up intrenchments to oppose him*. . . . Now, in the 

first place, Jajipur was never a sepnruto principality, as here described ; and there is no 
such place in Orissa ns Ketasun. Ferishtah is altogether silent on this subject in his 
history of Bengal, but in his general history he ascribes the siege of Gour, in the very year 
in question, to a party of Mogul Tartars who had invaded Bengal by way of Cliitta, Thibet, 
etc. Dow’s mistake of a similar nature is scarcely worth noticing. He makes Sultan 
Bulin pursue the reliel Toglirnl into Jujnngur (A.D. 1279), which he calls Orissa, whereas 
it is evident from the mention of Sunargaon as lying on the road, that Jajnagar is soino 
place beyond the Ganges.” — Stirling, As. Res. xv., p. 274. 

It seems to have escaped Mr. Stirling’s notice, that Stewart had already corrected his 
own error in speaking of “ Jageporo” os “ Orissa,” pp. 61 and 6o, by placing that town in 
its proper position iu “ Tipperah,” in a later passage (p. 70) ; and he fiirther improved 
upon his advanced knowledge by saying in a note, nt p. 72, “ Jagcnagur is said to have 
been a town in Orissa, near Cuttack ; but this passuge proves it to have been situated on 
the eastern side of the Burhampootor. The Jagenagar mentioned by Ferishtah should have 
|>oen written Jageporo.” [P] Stewart, Hist. Bengal, p. 72. Dow, i. 202 (4to. edit.). Briggtf 
i’> 260. See also Chronicles of Path&n Kings, p. 121. 

t Cf. Elphinstono (new edit by Professor Cowell), p. 377. Elliot Muhammadan 
Historians ii., pp. 264,344, Dr. Leo’s Ibn Bat&tah, Oriental Tr. Fund, p. 97. Firishtah 
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No. 6. 8ilver. Size, 8|. Weight, 165 grs. a.h. 617. 
(2 specimens.) 

Reverse. 


Obverse. 
JLkUt 

<£,1*0 jjfeutjf 


i/t *Jl if 

A*** iii| 

4JJ 

Margin — d£J| *<1* 
sj UL*jj£a jjLJ| 

No. 6. Silver. Size, 8. Weight, 160. (Coarse badly formed legends).. 
a.h. 617. (2 specimens.) 



Obverse. 
j UjoJf 

X* *»*♦* 


R EV ERSE. 

alii ill a/| y 

*Ut i >»»* 

4 Jjf jaeljJl 

LS&* J j — i* l 

Margin — aCJf 

AjUIm J £U» 


No. (k>. Variety. One example gives the altered marginal reading of 


aA*JLui ft • £A*» A>m»^4.D| L ^ aCoJI yjift 

A1 Nacjir li-din Illah was invested in the Khilafat in a.h. 5 75, and 
died on the 1st Shawwal, a.h. 622 (5th October, 1225, a.d.). Bar Hebneus, 
Abulfaraj , pp. 260-301. Ibn Asir, p. 285, fixes his death at the end of 
Ramazan. Price, Muhammadan History, ii., 210. 

The tenor of the legends of the consecutive issues of A.H. 617 disclose 
an increasing confidence in his own power on the part of Ghiydt-vd’dtn 'Iwaz , 
in the addition made to his previous titles, and in the assumption of tho 
superlative Al A'zam, u the highest/* as the prefix to the Al Sultdn in 
place of the heretofore modest adjective of Al Mu'azzam, “ the great."* 


Bombay Fenian Text, L, p. 122. Badaonf, Calcutta Persian Text, p. 88. *|VklMU|4t i 
Nifiri, Calcutta Persian Text, pp, 157, 163, 199, 243, 246. 

* Altamsh himself seems to have been indifferent to this distinction, but its importance 
is shown in the early coinage of Mohammad bin Ssm, who invariably reserves the super* 
lative prefix for his reigning brother, while he limits his own claims to the virtually com- 
parative |»Wt. And farther to mark these gradations, he prominently adopts the higher 
title after his brother's death. Chronicles of Piathin Kings, pp. 12* 18, 14 Arison 
Antiqna, pi xx* figs. 29, 86. 
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Here, for the first time in this series, we meet with the official or regnant 
designation of the Khalifah of Baghdad, who has hitherto been referred to 
by the mere generic title of “ Commander of the Faithful.” 

It would appear from this innovation, as if Ghiy&s-ud-din had already, 
indirectly, put himself in communication with the Pontifical Court at 
Baghdad, with a view to obtaining recognition as a sovereign prince in the 
Muslim hierarchy, — a further indication of which may possibly he detected 
in the exceptional insertion of the month in addition to the ordinary year of 
issue on the margin of No. 6a . ; a specification which will be found more 
fully developed in the succeeding mintages, where it admits of an explanation 
which is not so obvious or conclusive in this instance. 


No. 7. Silver. Size, 9. Weight, 169 grs. PI. x., fig. 5. # Dated 
20th of Kabi’ ul akhir, a.h. 620. (7 specimens.) 

Obyebse. I Reverse. 


IxJdJl &U0 
y u j±Jt 3 

UioJ| e;UaX»« 

J&J | Jtf j 

erf:** 
aSXo eJJt 


alif K| e)\ V 
*D| Jtclx) I 

Margin — { ij 


No. 7a. Variety. Weight, 165 grs. Coin of the same date and 
similar character, which transfers the complete name of into the third 
lino ; the dubious prefix to the second y ^*11 reads more asj**, while 
the suggested above given, appears us y*>. 

If the preceding coins had left any doubt as to Ghiyas-ud-din’s 
designs in regard to the assumption of sovereign power, the tenor of the 
legends on Nos. 7 and 7a , would conclusively set that question at rest. 
Here, not content with the recently-arrogated title of we find 

him calling himself " Sulfan of Sulfans ,” by direct appointment of the 

* See also Hamden, No. dcclvii, p. 564 . There are two coins of this type in his 
collection in the British Museum. Hamden remarks, “ The date of this coin, the earliest 
of thoso belonging to the princes who governed Bengal in the name of the Kings of Dehli, 
but who took all opportunities of rendering themselves independent, is expressed distinctly 

ui words The titles and patronymics of the Sultan by whom it was struck 

are for the most part illegible; not so much from obliteration, as from the original 
imperfect formation of the characters/’ 
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Khalifah,* associated with which is the entry of a specific date, with the still 
more unusual definition of the day of the month, which is preserved constant 
and unvaried throughout the entire issue. More remarkable still is the 
abnormal departure from the conventional form of coin legends, in the 
omission of the preliminary “ Al Sulf&n” and the abrupt introduction of 
the regnal title of the once probational Husdm-ud-din, under his more 
ambitious designation of Qhiyas-ud-din . In short, the entire drift of the 
altered superscription points to an intentional reproduction of some format 
phraseology, such as would be eminently consistent with an official transcript 
of the revered precept emanating from Baghdad. 

I should infer from these coincidences that a formal diploma had by 
this time been conceded by the Supreme Pontiff, admitting the newly-erected 
kingdom Bengal within the boundaries of Isl&m, and confirming the reigning 
monarch in possession, with added titles and dignities. The date so 
prominently repeated may either be that upon which the patent was 
originally sealed , or more probably it points to the auspicious moment of 
the reception of the ambassadors, who conveyed the formal document and 
paraphernalia of investment, at the Court of Lak’lmautl. This assignment 
in no way disturbs my previous attribution of the inaugural piece of 
Altamshjf marking his attainment of the like honours in a. it. G2G. Tko 
very concession to the Bengal potentate possibly led his once suzerain to> 
seek a parallel sanctification of his own rights, which he had previously been 
content to hold by the sword: and the difficulty of communication with 
Baghdad over alien kingdoms and disturbed frontiers would account for a- 
delay of the emissaries on the one part and the other, which would not affect 
the open ocean passage between the mouths of the Ganges and the sea-port 
of Basrah. 


* The term ^JU is of frequent occurrence on the early Muslim coinages, and is 
usually associated with the name of the officer— whatever his condition — responsible for 
the mint issues, as which is translated by Fnehn us “ manibuf* (*. e. curft 

et operA) Ahmad is or “ curunte,” — a definition accepted in later days on the Continent 
as “par les mains de, par let tains de. etc. In the present instance it would seem to 
imply a more or less direct intervention hy the Commander of the Faithful himself in favour 
of his nominee. 

t Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.K.A.S. ii.. p. 154, No. 1, not* i Chronicles of the 
Path «n Kings, p. 46. Of course, this exceptional issue will now have to cede priority of 
date both to the Bengal coins of A.H. 614, etc., and likewise to the northern piece of 
Altaiush, No. 8, which must be taken as anterior to No. 10. 
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Coin of Altamsh. 

No. 8. Silver. s Size 8J. Weight, 168 grs. Square Eufic characters, 
which seem to belong to Xahor or some northern Mint.* PI. x , fig 6 
a.h. 62 *. 

Obverse. 

eMJt 

j Uidl 

ijL+JdJjt jHaJt y\ 

JiulcL ^ILJLJl 

j&o* AJL/| 

Bengal Coins or Altamsu subsequent to the he- assertion op his 

Imperial Sway. 

No. 9. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 161 grs. Bengal type of coin. 
a.h. 622. 

Obverse. I Reverse. 


I Reverse. 

*U| Ilf di ll 

JjMjb+X' 0 

wid yMl\ aJUi 

Margin — 5 yj-AJ| I«*a 

AjU j 


vylkLJl 


j 1 -a..‘aJ| (Ja*+b 

jtik+U y\ ^0J| 

jd I aJLI| 

u aU 


As in Nos. 6 and 7,— coins of 
Ghiyds-ud-din, with the name of 
the Khali fah Al N&gir-li-din Illdh. 
Margin — 

^ti'l aL» ^ |*A 

AjUIm j I&ij*** 


Altamsh does not seem to have found it convenient to proceed against 
his contumacious vassal, who was now ready to meet him on almost equal 
terms, till a.h. 622, when the coinage immediately attests one part of the 
compact under which peace was secured, in the exclusive use of the name 


* Chronicles of the Pathfin Kings, p. 15. PI. i.» figs. 4 — 8. 
t This word as designating the coin is unusual ; but wo have the term 
for tho Mint, and the etc., as the ordinary prefix to the Lai ) | or of the 

Pathfa monarchs. The letters on the Bengal coins look more like wpdl, which, however, 
does not seem to make sense. Fr©hn long ago suggested that the word ought to be 
received as a substantive, especially in those cases where tho preposition y did not follow 
it» in the given sentence, as a prefix to the namft of tho mint city. 

47 2 a 
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of the Emperor of Hindustan on the money of Bengal.* That the issue 
represented by No. 9, proceeded from the local mints, is evident alike from 
the style and fabric of the pieces, their defective metal, and the uncouth 
forms of the letters of the legends. 

No. 10. Silver. Size 8. Weight 168 grs. (2 specimens.) FI. x., fig. 7, 
a.h. 624. 


Obyebse. 


J&o | J0C li 0 lhUJ| 


Keyebse. 

I y+ac* aU| alt U 
alff <Jyj 
al ft j*\> 

^i-0 jjt j*A\ 

£ j\ ox* jjfZ ••• oa y;- 

Margin — *jU j j 


Al Zaliir bi-amrillah, the Khalifah whose name is inscribed on this coin, 
succeeded his father on the 2nd of Shawwal, a.h. 622, and died on the 14th 
Kajab, a.h. 623 (July 11, 1226, A.D.). Bar Hebneus, Abulfaraj , p. 302. 

No. 11. Silver. Size, 7. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. PI. a., fig. 8, 
a.h. 624. 

Square area, within double lines, 
following the pattern of some of the 
examples of Muhammad Ghori's 
coins. 

jJkJl! ^thUt 

^U h lwJt 

The words are 

inserted in the interstices between 
the square area and the circular 
marginal line, as in the Dihli coins 
of Bahrain Shah.f 

v**] tyjji '**** Vj v>y* utt** 1 

dj if-** ft i «*!“<■ ) jI<m JU iS) ^LiJU j dyjUffj 

Calcutta text, pp. 163, 171. 
t Chronicle* of the Pathin Kings, p. 118. 


Keyebse. 

Legend in the area as in the last 
coin, with the name of the Khalifah 
Al Z&hir. 

fjj Ate* •• w/J 
Cam j &{?** J 
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It might be supposed to be an open question as to whether Ghi yfis-ud- 
dfn * Iwaz or Nayir-ud-din Mahmud , — the eldest son of Altamsh and his 
viceroy in Bengal — presided over the mints which put forth the coins classed 
under Nos. 10 and 11. As regards the latter, at present unique, piece, there 
can be little doubt, from its assimilation to the ordinary Dihli models, that 
it formed a portion of the revised and improved coinage of the south after 
Mahmud’s defeat of Ghiyas-ud-din in 624 a.il In like manner, the 
introduction of the term on No. 10, as a prefix to the title of Sulfdn 

Altamsh, points to a feeling of filial reverence, which is altogether wanting 
even in Ghiyas-ud-din’s repentant manifesto in the legend of No. 9. 
Mahmud’s appointment to the government of Audh dates from a.h. 623, # 
and the tenor of one of the narratives of Minhaj i Siraj would imply that 
he proceeded southwards with but little delay ; so that all coins bearing the 
date of 624, with the name of Altamsh, might preferentially be assigned to 
his interposition, more especially as Ghiyas-ud-din at, and prior to this, period 
had placed himself in a renewed attitude of insurrection. 

Coin of Na$ir-ud-din Mahmud Shah , as Viceroy in Bengal . 

The administration of the Bengal mints under the official auspices of 
Nayir-ud-din Mahmud , as developed in the issues Nos. 10, 11, leads up to 
and confirms with more full effect an identification I have hitherto been 
obliged to advocate in a less confident tone — that is, the attribution of the 
piece, figured in my 4 Chronicles of the Pathfin Kings,* p. 81, to the eldest 
son of Altamsh, at some period towards the close of his brief career. With 
these newly-discovered evidences of his overt intervention in the local cur- 
rencies, the transition to a subuded and possibly paternally-sanctioned nu- 
mismatic proclamation, in his own name, would be easy, more especially if 
that advance was made simultaneously with the effusive reception at Dihli 
of the reigning Khalifah’s earliest recognition of Altamsh’s supremacy, 
coupled with the desirability of making this Imperial triumph manifest in 
those southern latitudes, where other dynastic names had already claimed a 
prior sanctification .f 

* Persian text, 180. 

t Minhaj i Siriij, after completing his account of Ns^ir-ud-din’s conquest of Ghiyas- 
ud-din 'Iwaz, and the transmission of the spoils to the Sultan at Dihli, continues — 
ty ^ 4 .* JhU j\* c&fj 

y-eli .tfiULo viyiu b jS <J u f jf 

jf \j J ^\jl\ j 

y • « Uli . j &j\j eS j 

p. | A | * J*-** 

(See also Elliot’s Historians, ii., pp. 826, 829.) The Khalifah’s emissary arrived at 
Dihli on the 22nd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, (3rd month of) A.H. 626, p. | Vh aud news of the 
death of Ndcir-ud-din Malimdd readied the capital in the 6th month of the same year, 
P. 174. 
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Such an authorized augmentation of the Prince’s State is rendered the 
more probable, as Altamsh in a measure shared with his favourite son the 
honours and dignities conferred by the Khalifah, and simultarfbously extended 
to him the right to use an umbrella with the tint of Imperial red. # N&gir- 
ud-din Mahmud, the contemporary biographer remarks, was from that time 
looked upon as the recognized successor to the throne of Hindustan* 
Equally, after Mahmud’s premature death, his father still so held him in 
honour that his body was brought to Dihli, and enshrined under one of the 
choicest domes that Eastern Saracenic art could achieve, which to this day, 
amid its now broken marbles, stands as a monument of the virtues of this 
prince, and preserves in its decaying walls the remains off the first royal 
tomb of the slave kings erected near the capital,); on the shattered entrance 
arch of which we can still trace the devotional prayer of the father for the 
soul of his son, whose mundane glories ho briefly epitomizes as “ King of 
Kings of the East,” implying, in the conventional terms of the day, all 
India beyond the Gh;igra. 

And still further to secure a contemporary memento of his lost heir, 
Altamsh conferred the same name and title upon a younger son, who, in his 

* The founder of the Gliaznawi dynasty, the Great Sabuktigin, assumed re^ul state 
under the shadow of a red umbrella. Altumsh's ensigns are described as black for the 
right wing sUmi di+j^o oblj, and red for the left wing JUJ • Mu'izz* 

ud-din Muhammad hin Sum’s standards bore the same colours, but the discrimination is 
mode that the black pertained to the Ghorfs, and the red to the Turks, p. | T V. Gldyfw- 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam nted' black and red for the two wings respectively, p. 83. 
f Inscription on the Tomb of Sulta'n Uiia'zi [Na'sib-ud-di'n Maumu'd] at 
Dihli', dated a.ii. 620 . 

£SjU+J\ &*sd\ #04 slijj yo\ 
vyLkl— d^o^l ft dllt Jlfe 

j^\ ^ f ^X+JLaJ' vSajU*J j 

4&)\ Syju sSS* *£Lo dU| &1A 

II A iA+L* J jm* J dU 0 djU*> pxmi uuS di£*,f j 

Tin's Tomb, which is known at the Maqbarali of Sultan Ghszi, stands amid the mins 
of the village of Molikpur Koyi, about three utiles due west of the celebrated Qu$b Min&r. 
A^ar-us'Sanodid, Dihli, 1854, pp. 23, 30 (Nos. 12, 18, Facsimile), and 60 (modern 
transcript revised). See also Journal Asiutique, M. G. de Tossy's translation of the Urdi 
text ; also Journal Archaeological Society of Dehli, p. 57, and Hand-book for Dehli, 1863, 
p. 85. 

X Rukn-ud-dXn Yiria. Shah, another son of Altamsh, who for a brief period held the 
throne of Dihli, found a final resting-place on the chosen site of Malikpdr ; and Ids brother 
in deferred succession, entitled Mu’izz-nd-din Bahrdm Bhdh , followed him into the Tomb 
of the Kings in the same locality. — Aykr-us-Sanadid, pp. 25, 26* Elliot's Historians, ifl, 
382. Chronicles of Fatlisn Kings, p. 290. 
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turn, was destined to occupy the throne of Dihli for twenty years, and the 
name of Niyir-ud-din Mahmud was perpetuated anew in the next generation 
under another* dynasty, as the designation of Balban’s heir, who carried it 
hack to Bengal, where he was permitted to found a new family of southern 
kings, who for half a century succeeded in maintaining a fitful sovereignty* 
seldom disturbed by the more powerful Sultans of Hindustan. 


No. 12. Silver. Size 8. Weight, 163.1 grs. Unique . British 
Museum. Vide Chronicles, p. 81. 


Obyebse. 


Revebse. 


0^ Ji 

J bhxJf jX*) aJLIb yaiSm+J] 

^ 8 Li 

A1 Mustanyir billah was inaugurated on the 1 4th of Rajab, 623 a.h. =» 
1226 a.i>., the same day that his father Al-Zahir died. Bar ITebrseuSj 
p. 303. 

I quote in illustration of my previous remarks, the legends on the 
special issue of Altamsh on the occasion of the receipt of his diploma of 
investiture in a.il 626. 

Weight of the B. M. Coin, 161 grains. 

Obverse — *U) J \ y*j • Xtss '* *JJl J! *J| > 

Reverse — As above, in No. 12, with similarly formed characters.* 

It may be noted that on a like occasion of the reception of the Egyptian 
KhaHfah’s diploma at Dihli in 741 a.h., Muhammad bin Tughluq adopted a 
similar method of exhibiting his respect by introducing the pontiffs name 
on the coinage to the exclusion of his own. 

The identification of the individual, who styles himself Daulat Shah 
with many high-sounding prefixes, on the subjoined coin, demanded a certain 
amount of patient patch-work, which I have relegated to the note below. 


* Chronicles of the Patlidn Kings, p. 16. 
i U i u i vSJULo t j \zfij*** 3 **** f 

<H -vi V*** 

4yJoJ|*H * l£J*j 0 4*1*1*,, 

|| *4jb J** * j + m ! JU wt** V'JyjiJ i * i V , ' *$* 0,4 «*** 
Text, p. | vp 
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Suffice it to say that Daulat SMh bin Maudud is the person who is spoketf 
of elsewhere as Ikhtiy£r«ud-din Balka'* Khilji , and who appears in history 
on the single occasion of his possessing himself of the kingaom of Bengal 
on the death of N6qir-ud-din Mahmud, and his subsequent suppression and 
capture on the advance of Altamsh's forces in the selfsame year, 627 a.h., 
he was unwise enough to record on his unauthorized coinage. 

No. 13. Silver. Size 9£. Weight., 168. Unique . Plate x. t fig. 9. 
a.h. 627 ? 


Obverse. 

ujlhUl I 

j UioJl ^ ^ 
^UaJLJt (JUuJIjI 

j*°\ ssMji 


Reverse. 

vylhWl 

Jjb Jobt/| 

_j+*\ Aftxli. OM 

Margin — •• 

AjI+L* j 


Tlie reading of is speculative : the letters tal| are distinct, as 

are also the two dots of the but that latter f/scZ/Vannot be traced, and 
the visible remains of the character succeeding the ^1 are more like ^ 
than the suggested (jj» • 

till* kS*ji j\ Ox» Oxmj (^*J I ^llxLw 

Calcutta Text, p. | «|f* Kb jUii. | vllLc &xvi j Sty yll» 

In the printed text, under th e first Court Circular list of the xbyt y \2)jLo of Suljsu 
Shanu-ud-dln, we find the following entry vfjUU v£ Jj& • and in the 

second document, purporting to be a variant of that official return, we read 

^l*k&.|«SlJUe (pp. | y y and ( y a), which latter version is greatly improved 
by the Oriental Lord Chamberlain's list preserved in a MS. in the B. M. (Addit. No* 
26,189), which associates more directly the title with the name, and identifies the 
individual as Kb 


* The word Balled has exercised the commentators. It may be found, however, in 
the early Ohaznawl name of BaUed-tigin. Kb means a “ camel colt," and ^ 
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Accompany, v. 
Accurate, 0 . 
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« « « « « 
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glisli. I Assamese. Kaeliari. Mikir. Kuki. Angami NagaJRengmfi NaglJ KutckANaga. 



i. Kakhloti, Bo- Pkam-khor, Jing k6p, Kajanui, Socku, AnioksoDg, 
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Bank (of a Gora, Bam, Tirkun, Akun, Wapam, Klie, Se, 

river), n. ' 

Banquet, n. Bhoj, Makh .m, Ankachu, Buan6, Lhe, Tou, 

Bare, a. l/dong, Kungja, Arings6, Akeopialii, M6tho, AkamWu, 


English. | Assamese. Kachan. | Mikir. Kuki. 
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Tail, w. N6gur, or Nez, Permfii, orArm6, Am4i, Mi, 

Khermai, 

Take. ». Lob, Lang, Ponun, L4n, Litan, L^tect 

Tall a. Ckho, Choba, Kingtoi, Asangpi, R^kr6 
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To-morrow, ad. 
Tongue, n. 

Tooth, n. 

Torch, n. 

Touch, * v. 

Tree, n. 

Tribe, n. 

Truth, n. 

Twelve, a. 

Twenty, a. 

Two, a. 

Unbind, v. 

Uncle (Fa- 
ther’s side) n. 
Uncle (Mo- 
ther’s side) n. 
Unite, v. 

Unripe, a. 

Vegetable, n. 

Village n. 

Warm, a. 

Warm, v. 

Wash, v. 

Water, n. 

Wax, n. 


Khuchi^n. 
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Vocabulary of the Banpard Nag&s. — By S. E. Peal, Esq., Sibsdgar , As&m. 

(Continued from Journal, A. S. Bengal, Part I, for 1872, p. 29.) 

• 

In the following vocabulary a represents the a in bar ; & stands for au 
as in naught ; ai, as in aisle ; au, as in loud ; e, as ei in eight ; S, as in hen ; 
i, as in hill; i, as ee in heel ; 6, as the o in not ; o, as in note; u, as mjull, 
and u as oo in fool. 


Abdomen, 

vdk. 

Able, 

tuak. 

Above, 

dinko. 

Ache, 

kak (kuk). 

Acid, 

mak. 

Across, 

arcm. 

Acute, 

jun. 

Adder, 

pu. 

Adze, 

vd. 

Afraid, 

ra. 

After, 

pai tu. 

Aged, 

arupd. 

Air, 

vin. 

Alive, 

drdng. 

Alike, 

tave. 

All, 

pang ve. 

Amber, 

nasa. 

Among, 

hotan. 

Ancestor, 

a ? u. 

Angel, 

harang. 

Animal, 

mail, lit. flesh. 

Ankle, 

tchi ding. 

Ant, 

tzik tzA 

Antelope, 

mai ki. 

Ape, 

sadkdng. 

Arm, 

tzak or chuk. 

Armadillo, 

ha bit. 

Arrow, 

san. 

Ashes, 

lfibii. 

Astray, 

s am. 

Atmosphere, 

rang. 

Awl, 

jan mat. 

Away, 

pau tu, pau ha. 

Axe, 

vd. 

„ (dao), 

chang, tchang. 

Babe, 

n&sim. 

Back, 

taki. 

Bad, 

man me. 

Badger, 

ran vak. 

Bag. 

nitzung. 


Bait, 

pusdn. 

Bamboo, 

nyad. 

Bank, 

shwafc turn. 

Banyan-tree, 

ngau, mu. 

Barn, 

pung. 

Bark, 

pan kan. 

Base, 

hatang. 

Basket, 

shdk slid. 

Bat, 

apak. 


pak pi. 

Battle, 

ran, ron. 

Bead, 

lik. 

Beam, 

pang lang. 

Bean, 

pia sa. 

Bear, 

tchap, chup. 

Beard, 

mun pu. 

Beat, 

pit. 

Bee, 

ndnai. 

Beetle, 

tchong. 

Before, 

tat le. 

Bell, 

linglo. 

Bellows, 

zetpu. 

Belly, 

vak. 

Below, 

hap&ng. 

Belt, 

ru pdk. 

Bench, 

lia. 

Bent, 

kum. 

Best, 

hdnkti. 

Betel-nut, 

kovai. 

Between, 

h&tang. 

Big, 

Bird, 

chdng. 

A 

Bird-cage, 

shdkshA 

Bitter, 

ka. 

Black, 

nu nak. 

Blacksmith, 

chdng lik. 

Blanket, 

ni. 

To bleed, 

adzi le, 

Blind, 

ddk. 

Blindness, 

mik d<5k le. 
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Blood, 

Blossom, 

Blue, 

Boar, 

Boil, 

Bone, 

Bone, 

Bough, 

Bow, 

Box, 

Boy, • 

Bracelet, 

Branch, (tree), 

Brandy, 

Bread, 

Breakfast, 

Breeze, 


Brick, 

Bridge, 

Brimstone, 

Bring, 

Broad, 

Broken, 

Brook, 

Broom, 

Brother, 

Brow, 

Buffalo, 

„ wild, 
Bug, 

Bull, 

To Bum, 

Burial, 

Bush, 

Butterfly, 

Cable, 

Cake, 

Calamus, 

Calf, 

Camphor, 

Cane, 

Cannon, 

Canoe, 

Cap, 

Carcass, 

Cascade, 

Cat, 

Caterpillar, 


adzf. 

pud. 

nak che. 

vdk la, mai la. 

t&. 

rzdn, orzan. 
h6ra, ra. 
panchak. 
ydntu. 
shwak. 

nausa, man sd. 

kapsan. 

pan kang. 

zu. 

dn. 

kan sd ha. 
vin. 

rang vin le. 
sky wind makes, 
ha (lit. earth), 
shai. 
hing. 

pau he, pau hai. 

kau. 

pak. 

shwa sa. 

hdja. 

atai. 

kong ra. 

lui. 

lui hing. 
ve koi. 

mai hu, hapang. 
van sung le. 
ruk tua. 
pau kd. 
pi twak. 
ru. 

&n, an. 
re. 

mai hu sa. 

shd. 

re. 

jan tud. 
kwd sd. 
kohom. 

zi 1 e\lit. dead is), 
ti chdng le. 
(water great is), 
mid. 
tchong. 


Cave, 

"Centipede, 

Charcoal, 

Cheap, 

Cheek, n . 

Chest, 

Chicken, 

Chief, 

Chilli©, n. 

Chin, 

Chunga (Bamboo ) 
tube,) ) 

Chrysalis, 

Claw, 

Clay, 

Cloth, 

Cloud, 

Coal, 

Cock, 

Cold, 

Come, 

Cord, 

Corn, 

Cost, 

Cotton, 

Cough, 

Countenance, 

Cow, 

Crab, 

Crack, 

Crag, 

Creeper, 

Cricket, 

Crocodile, 

Crook, 

Crossbow, 

Crow, 

Cucumber, 

Cushion, 

Cut, v. 

Cymbal, 

Dagger, 

Damp, 

Dance, 

Dancing, 

Dark, 

Darkness, | 

Dart, 

Daughter, 

Dawn, 


ha kon. 
pu soi. 
mdk. 
na. 

nav&m, bomzrong. 
khd tok. [bird ) 
a sa (lit. young 
vang hum, van gal 
hing b&. 
kd ra. 


chdng pud. 

chakin. 

ha. 

ni. 

rang shai. 
ha nak. 
a pang, 
dang. 

pau hi, pau he. 

ru. 

tzd. 

lahi. 

pai. 

ahai le. 
tun. 
mai hu. 
shan. 

hak (hak le). 
ha hung, 
ru kd. 
do mo. 
kun ki. 
kum. 
hdp. 

&ka. 
mai ku. 
kang tai. 
hut ko, hat ko. 
si. 

bit sa. 

shtin. 

dzai. 

azai le. 

nuk, nak. 

rang nuk le. 

sky black makes. 

nd hi. 

a phe. 

shorn shdk. 
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Day, 

tung td. 

Dead, 

zi, ji. 

Deaf, 

na ba. 

Dearth, 

no le. 

Death, 

zi. 

Debt, 

ta. 

Deep, 

zti. 

Deer, 

mai, lit. flesh. 

Deity, 

ha rang. 

Deluge, 

ti cliong le. 

Demon, 

liin pu. 

»» 

harang mun me. 

Dense, 

Depart, 

Descend, 

ping, 
pau ha. 
jii du. 

Dew, 

rang phum. 

Diarrhoea, 

mong chai le. 

Dio, 

zi, zi le 

Dig, 

lia ta le. • 

Dike, 

shwa ta ha. 

Dinner, 

po sa ha. 

Dish, 

kap ku. 

Distant, 

antai le, atai le. 

Ditch, 

sliwa kun. 

Don’t, 

tamuk. 

Dog, 

hi. 

Done, 

miii (mui lc). 

Door, 

kaliak. 

J)ore, 

a shii. 

Drake, 

Drink, 

a pak pong, 
ling. 

Drown, 

zi le. 

Drum, 

sam. 

Dry, 

ran. 

Duck, 

a pak nu. 

Ear, 

na. 

Early, 

Earth, 

Earthen-ware, 

Earthquake, 

Eat, 

Eclipse, 

rang ai le. 

ha. 

pake. 

shi le, miti. 
sa le. 
rang phu. 

Edge, 

chungh na. 

Eel, 

( kan 

n y a [iu. 

Egg, 

Elastic, 

ati. 

la le. 

Elbow, 

chuk lo. 

Elephant, 

loak. 

Equal, 

tarn vai. 

Erect, 

k jong. 


Escape, 

pau le. 

Evening, 

hang shang. 

Ever, 

pang vai. 

Exact, 

hut zing. 

Expanse, 

man kam. 

Extinguish, 

a mut le. 

Eye, 

mi. 

Eacc, 

tun. 

Fall, 

dat le. 

False, 

man pai. 

Family, 

lioriem. 

Famine, 

na le. 

Fan, 

rang zep. 

Far, 

atai. 

Father, 

&pa. 

Feast, 

mi tu le. 

Feather, 

a koi. 

Fence, 

javat. 

Fern, 

tak shot. 

Fever, 

kak. 

Few, 

hi. 

Eig, 

puk jak. 

Fin, 

nyelc kan. 

Finger, 

cliaki. 

Finish, 

mui. 

Fire, 

van (vun). 

Firewood, 

ha. 

Firmament, 

rang. 

Fish, 

nya. 

Flannel, 

in. 

Flat, 

tam kak. 

Flea, 

Flesh, 

tseli. 

mai i. 

Flint, 

van hong (fire 
stone). 

Flood, 

ti cliong lo. 

Flour, 

an, a. 

Flower, 

pua, mai pua. 

Flute, 

toa pit. 

Fly, 

hat. 

Foot, 

cliia. 

Footstep, 

chia ting man. 

Forest, 

pau. 

Foul, 

a. 

Frog, 

luk. 

Fruit, 

pan iak. 

Fuel,' 

lia. 

Fur, ‘ 

Gale, 

mun. 

rang tai. 

Gander, 

1 chong. 

Gate, 

ka hak. 
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Giant, 

mi chdng. 

Girl, 

shi ku. 

Gnat, 

mun kau. 

Go, 

pau 14, pau ha. 

Goat, 

roan. 

God, 

ha rang, 

Gold, 

sien. 

Good, 

mai mai le. 

Goose, 

a chong. 

Grain, 

tzd. 

Granary, 

piing. 

Grass, 

Grasshoppe r, 

hing. 
do mo. 

Great, 

chong. 

Grief, 

on. 

Gum, 

ta. 

Gun, 

jan tua. 

G unpowder, 

kat. 

Hail, 

jun. 

Han, 

ka, ko. 

Half, 

hat (hut le). 

Hand, 

chak, chak. 

Handle, 

chang ko. 

Hard, 

tiak. 

Hatchet, 

chang. 

Head, 

khung. 

Heavy, 

li le. 

Heel, 

cliidun. 

Hen, 

a mi. 

High, 

tang ll. 

Hill, 

liapa. 

Hinder, 

pai kl. 

Hip, 

ke rong. 

Hoc, 

ha. 

Hog, 

vak la. 

Honey, 

na ti (bee-water). 

Horn bill, 

arza. 

Hornet, 

lim. 

Horse, 

mdn. 

Hot, 

kam. 

House, 

ham ( liumm). 

Hunger, 

( vok no le. 

( stomach nothing is 

Hurricane, 

rang cliai. 

Husband, 

hasam pa. 

Hut, 

pam. 

Instep, 

chi tok. 

Iron, 

jan. 

Ivory, 

( loak va. 

( elephant tooth. 

Jackall, 

hian. 


Javelin, 

pd. 

Jaw, 

ka. 

Joint, 

tsa vat. 

Jump, 

pat. 

J ungle, 

pau. 

Kid, 

roan sd. 

King, 

vang ham. 

Kitten, 

mia sa. 

Knee, 

chi kuh 

Knife, 

bit sa 

Knot, 

lung k&. 

Knuckle, 

chaki. 

Ladder, 

clu tung. 

Lake, 

nuanu ji. 

Lance, 

chi dp ai le. 

Large, 

chong, chong le. 

Lazy, 

hunik. 

Lead, 

jdntang. • 

Leaf, 

pan chak, lit. tree- 
hand. 

Leech, 

vat. 

Leg, 

chin. 

Leopard, 

tzanak, chdnak. 

Lift, 

pai pau le. 

Lightning, 

rang dung le. 

Lizard, 

hat, haat, pelo ? 

Locust, 

kak. 

long, 

la le. 

Loose, 

nai li. 

Lost, 

ma li. 

Loud, 

ni a lung. 

Low, 

hatang. 

Mad, 

bo le. 

Man, 

mi. 

Many, 

tai hu le. 

Mat, 

dam. 

Meat, 

mail. 

Medicine, 

hin<j. 

Middle, 

hotan. 

Milk, 

tzam ti. 

Mire, 

hatam. 

Mist, 

rang plnim. 

Mole, 

tcha tchu, tu pa. 

Molasses, 

nam sing. 

Monkey, 

mai nak. 

Month, 

a chang. 

Moon, 

lenu. 

Moro, 

d ta. 

Mother, 

a nu. 

Mouth, 

tun. 

Mud, 

ha tam. 
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Nail, 

Narrow, 

Navel, 

Neck, 

Needle, 

Nest, 

New, 


Night, 


No, 

North, 

Nose, 

Not, 

Old, 

Otter, 

Path, 

Perpendicular, 

£jg. 

Pigeon, 

Plantain, 

Point, 

Pond, 

Porcupine, 

Porpoise, 

Pull, 

Quail, 

Quick, 

Pain, 

To Bain, 

Bat, 

Baven, 

Baw, 

Bed, 

Bhinoceros, 
Bice, as grain, 
„ husked, 

„ boiled, 
Bipe, 

Biver, 

„ small, 
Boad, large, 

„ small, 
Bock, 

Boof, 

Boot, 

Bope, 

Bum, 

Bust, 


Sago, 

„ large, 
Salt, 


chakfn. 

ilk. 


{ 


sung, 
dinku. 
mat koi. 
a zap. 
haz an. 
rang nak. 
sky black, 
man tai le. 


nga. 

n&kung 

man. 

haz ring. 

ra rom. 

lam. 

ijong. 

vak. 

ya. 


nga. 

jting- 

ti kut. 


a zi. 
te it? 
lin pau he. 
a muk. 
ki ki. 


rang vat. 
rang vat le. 
j\i, zu. 
a la. 
ardng. 
khi. 
mai nu. 


vong. 

sa. 

jtim. 

shwa ko. 

shwa nu. 

lum, lum twa. 

lum nu. 

l<5ng. 

ham tok. 

pan ting. 

ru. 

zu. 

yan, jan. 
zi. 
z6k. 
hum. 


Samber deer, 
Same, 

Sand, 

Seed, 

Sharp, 

Shell, 

Short, 

Shoulder, 

Shrew, 

Sick, 

Silent, 

Silk, 

Silver, 

Sister, 

Skin, 

Sky, 

Sleep, 

»» 

Slip, 

Small, 

Smoke, 

Snake, 

Soft, 

Son, 

Sour, 

Spear, 

Spider, 

Spirit, 

Squirrel, 

Star, 

Stay, 

Steel, 

Stone, 

Stop, 

Storm, 

Straight, 

Straw, 

Stream, 

Sunshine, 

Sweet, 

Take, 

Tank, 

Thick, 

Thin, 

Thirst, 

Thorn, 

Throat, 

Thunder, 

Tiger, 

Tight, 

Tobacco, 


tchdk. 
tarn ri. 
sak. 
hatung, 
&n£. 


kaptung. ' 
tut, tut le. 
swa kong. 
tsa tsu. 
kak. 
dfing. 
sh6ng. # 


ngung. 
a na. 
kan. 
rang. 

mik nu, mik nu le. 

zip, zip le. 

nan. 

hi le. 

van kut. 

pu. 

nai. 

ko sa. 

tsanam. 


pa- 

mak. 


zu. 
u rut. 
litzu. 
tamuk. 
jantu. 

16ng. 

tamuk, zakai. 
rangchai le. 
janjj mai. 
tasa. 
swaka. 
rang han. 
ti. 

pau tu. 
ti kut. 
tat. 

if- 

huk. 
din ku. 
rang dung, 
tchanu, chanu, 
chuk le. 
h& hing. 
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To-day, 

& ni. 

Toe, 

chiki. 

To-morrow, 

, nai ni. 

Tongue, 

W. 

Tooth, 

va. 

Tough, 

kai. 

Tree, * 

pan. 

Tribe, 

nok, 

Truce, 

mfmul. 

True, 

hotzi'n^. 

Unable, 

mun tuak. 

Vegetable, 

stii. 

Village, 

Waist, 

ting kong. 
khd da. 

Wait, 

tamuk. 

Water, 

ti. 

Wax, 

mu. 

Weasel, 

a kan. 

Weed, 

pau. 

Well, 

ti kai. 

Wet, 

kah le. 

What? 

tem. 

Wind, 

vin. 

Wolf, 

shan. 

Woman, 

shi ku. 

Wool, 

roan mu. 

Wrist, 

chak (dm g 

Yam, 

tong. 

Yes, 

tai le. 

Young, 

sa. 

1 . 

e tfi, ta. 

2. 

a ni, ni. 

3. 

a jam, jum. 

4. 

a If, li. 

6 . 

a ga, ga. 

6. 

a rok, rok. 

7. 

a nat, nut. 
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8. a chut, chu# 

9. a ku, ku. 

10. a bo, bn. 

Come, pau hf. 

Go, pau la. 

Pull, lin he. 

Lift, pai ha. 

Take, „ tu. 

Bring, la he, pau he. 

Bring water, ti la he. 

Bring fire, va chup hai. 

Bring fuel, he la hai. 

„ ha pau hai. 

Bring more, la hai. 

Bring men, mi jen hai. 

What’s that ? tem avang ? 

What hill ? tem hapa ? 

What stream ? tem swaka ? 

What tree ? tem pan ai ? 

What name ? bllam an pu. 
What’s this ? hai tem ai ? 

How large ? avat chong pu. 

How far P £vat ta tai pu. 

„ abat ta. 

What making ? tem zing pu ? 

Why ? tem mok pu. 

Where come from ? azang to pia ? 

„ „ „ tem tung oi pu. 

Where gone to ? o ma ai o manpu ? 
Are there deer ? mai te cM ? 

Are there fish ? nya te cha ? 

Yes, — good, tai le — mai. 

No — bad, man tai — man mai. 

None, man tai le. 

Cut this, hut ko. 

Throw this rub- 

■ bish away, avatko vung va. 

Work quick, ki ki le. 


This is mainly Banpara NagA Contiguous tribes often have so many - * 
words in common as to be able to converse ; while in other cases the differ- 
ences are so great, that the dialects are mutually unintelligible. 

The letter r at end of a word seems rare, so far 1 have not met a 
single case, and I am inclined to think it is never used, inasmuch as all 
Assamese words used by them that so end, have the final r turned into 
t, as khar (gunpowder) to khat, kapor (cloth) into kaput, &c. 
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♦ 

The letAr « also seems to follow the same rule. In saying mas (fish), 
they say mat, and got for gos (tree). 

Some words are very widely used as ‘ rang,’ which applies to most 
atmospheric phenomena, and may even be traced in their word for * god’ 
and ‘devil’. Naga ideas of Divine persons being very limited, the same 
word that. stands for ‘devil’ also serves for ‘god.’' Indeed their god 
at best is a local and generally malignant sprite, who can bo propitiated 
by small presents of eatables. 

The word ‘ mai’ is very generally used as prefix to names of animals. The 
word good seems derived from this source, and it is equally suggestive 
to note that the word for sweet, ti, means also water. 

Generally speaking, Banpara Naga is as monosyllabic as it can be, 
and in speech is cut up short and jerky, especially when thoy are excited. 


■jrst , / wv ✓vV/Vs/ ' 
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Past I. 


A. BRITS precatorius, 346 

abwab, taxes, 219 

Adam Shahid, a Bengal saint, 285 

A-da-rn, king of Pegujt 56 

A-di-ku, king of Pegu, 56 

’Adilpur, in Eastern Bengal, 226»., 228 

Adinah Mosque, 256, 257 

Adinna Radza, 130 

jEgle marmelos, 17 

Agamavagisa, 18 

Agurdi'p, 220a. 

AgMaluill, 218, 224 
Ahmad Pir-puh&r, a Bengal saint, 299 
Ahmad Shall, Shamsuddin Ahul Mujahid, 
of Bengal, 268 
Ai, a Koch divinity, 210 
aikshava, or cane liquor, 16 
Aja bemoans the loss of his wife, 9 
Ajatasatru, 111 
Akharnagar, in Bengal, 218 
Akhamwan, 41 
’Alaipiir, 227 n., 228 n. 

’Alumgiriuigar, (Koeh Bihar), 241 
Alangk’lidli Hiver, 229a. 

’Ala-iid-dfn .laid, 319 
’Aid ul Haq, a Bengal saint, 256, 261 
Albuquerque, Commentaries of) 196 
Alexander the Great, 232 
Alfa Khan, or Alfa liusaini, a Bangall noble- 
man, 298 

’All Shah, 'Alauddui Abul Muzaffar, of Ben- 
gul, 252 

Altamsh, of Dilitf, 319, 350, 359 
Alvares, Francisco, 200 a 

A-min-na Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
Amin Razi, a historian, 214 
Anang Bhlm Deo, of Ofisa, 344 
Anaurahta, 40 
Andropogon muricatum, 19 
Apethum sown, 19 
Angira against wine, 4 
Au-gu-la, king of Pegu, 56 


Antonio Galvan, works of, 196 
Anwar, Shaikh, 262, 266 
A-ra-ka, king of Pegu, 55 
Arakan, 232, 233, 231a., 237». 
arishta, or soap berry liquor, 16 
arrack, prohibited to Kshatriyas, 5 
Asam, 235, 236, 239». 

Asava, 6 

Asclepias acida, 21 
Asparagus raceinosus, 17 
A fcil all Mosque, 160 
Atharabanku River, 227». 

A-thek-ka Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
A-tu-tha Radza, king of Pegu, 57 
Audumljar, 217 
Aurungpur, 229 
Aurangzib, 216». 

Avadansa, 20 

Avadanas, stories of drunkenness in, 8 
A'zara Shall, Ghiyas ud-dln Abul Muzaffar, 
257, 258 

’Azimnagar, Dlrika District, 284 
Azo, [Hajo] Asdm, 235 

Baba: A’dam, a saint, 285 
Baiba Salih and bis mosques, 283 
Badaoni, 238a. 

Bud-da-ra Radza, 56 
Badr i ’Alain, a saint, 302 
Badrul Islam, Shaikh, 261 
Bagdi, a part of Bengal, 211, 349 fc. 
Baglierhat, 227 

Bago, the native name of Pegu, 24 * 

Bahadur, the Tirhut rebel, 248». 

Bahadur Shah, Ghiyas ud-dra, of Bengal, 
250, 347 

Bahirband, 221, 240 
Baji+pore, 263a. 

Bakharyakund, Inscriptions at, 163 
Bakla, or Bacala, 217, 226, 228, 229 
Buklesar, in Birbhum, 221 
Balaunja, Parganah of, 119 
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Balban, 238, 248 
Baleswar (Balasore), 225tf. 

Bulbil Sen, of Bengal, 211, 221, 230i>., 284, 
349 n. 

Banaras, ruins of, 160 

Bandar, near Dhakfi, 232, 282 

Bandar Diu Mahall, 260 

Banga, or Bangadesh, 211, 237, 349». 

B.mgalah, 212 

Bangalbhum, 224 

Bangui's, pay readily taxes 219». ; make 
bad soldiers, 255 
Bannagar, 274 

Baupara N&gas, vocabularies of, vide Appen- 
dix 

Baqirganj, 228 
Baramtala, 238 
Baranasf, 238 

Barbak, the Eunuch, 281, 287 
Barbak Shall, Kukn ud-diii Abul Muj61iid, 
215, 269, 272 
Barbakabad, 215 
Barbaksingh, in Bengal, 278 
Barbosa, Odoardo, 201 
Bardwan, 218, 223 

Barendra, a part of Bengal, 211, 349». 
Barcunda, vide Bharkundah 
Baritalah, 221, 235 
Barros, Joao dc, 194, 214, 287 
Bartholomew, History of Indian Chris- 
tianity, 199 

Barur, a Parganah, 273 
bases. Inflexional, of the Gaufian Lan- 
guages, 59 
Bassia latifolia, 17 
Bastar, 239 
Bayazid Majlis, 229 
Bayazldpur, 263n. 

Bavazid Shah, Shihab-ud-dfn Abul Muzaf- 
iUr, 259, 262, 268 

Bayley, The Hon. E. C., on Kausamblii 
coins, 109, 191 

„ on Muhammadan coins, 

311 

Bazuha, 216, 235 

Bcawcs, J. on the Grammar of Chand 
Bardai, 165 

Bengal, divisions of, 211, 349 ; list of kings, 
308 ; vide Bangalak. 

Bengala :, or Bengola, a doubtful town, 233 
Bliabeshwar Rai, 217 

Bhagavata Purana, quotations from the, 10 
Bhagirathi River, changes its course, 220»., 
221 n. 

Bhang rah, meaning, 253 
Bharkundah, 223 
Bliati, or Sundarban, 226 
Bhaturiah, 263 

Bhitarband, 224, 235, 239, 240 
Bhitargafli, 223 n. 

Bhoja, a prince of Kanaui, 315 
Bhouedblium, 224 


Ihum, in proper nouns, 224 
Bhumma Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
Bihar, 221, 222, 251 
Bih&r Inscriptions, 245, 299 ff. 

Bijai Manik, 236 

Bikrnmpur, Dhdk£ District, 232, 284, 349»» 
Binya Dhamma Radza, of Pegu, 120, 159 
Binya-e-lau, king of Pegu, 159 
Binya keng, king of Pegu, 159 
Binya-nwe, king of Pegu, 169 
Binya-Ran, king of Pegu, 159 
Binya Rankit, king of Pegu, 120, 159 
Binya-u, king of Pegn, 44, 169 
Binya Waru, king of Pegu, 121, 159 
Birblitim, 212, 222»., 223 
Biruagar, 218 
Bislmkob 212a. 

Bishnpur, 222 

Bluov’s map of Bengal and India, 242 
Blochmann, Contributions to the Geography 
and History of Bengal, 208 
Bocurro, Antonio, 199 
Bolmt, 260a. 

Boj-hun, 214a., 232 -• 

Borkela, burial slabs at, 112 
Bosnali, 229 ^ 

Bourke, W. M., Bengal inscriptions, 209, 
290 

Brahma Dat, king of Pegu, 66 
Brali maputra, 236 
Buddha Ghoshu, 28 
Buddlia king, Tliaha jita Mita, 111 
Buddha, relics of, in Rangoon, 26 
Buglulah Shah, Shihab-ud-dw, of Bengal, 
250 

Buiidu, 115 
Burauda, 115 

Butler, J., comparative vocabulary of tribes 
in the Naga Hills, vide Appendix 
Buzurgumedpur, 229 
Byat-ta-ba, 46 


^ACCHEGATE, (Bengal) 240 
r t ahan, a stuff, 216 
Calcutta, 217 

Camoens, the Portuguese poet, 107 
Caor, or Brahmaputra, 236 
Cassia arabiea, 18 

Castanheda, the Portuguese historian, 195 
Castro, 197 
cat, 261w. 

cenotaphs of the Kasias, 117 
Ceryove, 214 n. 

Chai Champa, in Hazdrfbagh, 300 
Chakshana, 20 

Chand Bardai, grammar of, 165, 329 
Chandabhandas, a tribe, 226 
Chandptir, 227». 

Chandijan, 221 
Chandradip, 226 
Chandradevo, gets Kanaiy, 316 
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ChandrakonA, 218, 228 
Char Mukundia, 229, 282m. 

Chatgaon (Chittagong) 217, 220, 228 a., 229, 
233, 234, 298, 299 
Chauk'handi, 215 
ChaumuhA, in Bugli, 214m. 

ChichakotA, 240 
Chihil GliAzf, a saint, 278 
Chilm&rf, 235 

ChokohAtu (ChutiA NAgpur), 115 
Chokuria, 232 

Chronicles of the Mun tribe, 40 
Chudangpha, of AsAm, 235 
Chutia Nagpur, monuments in, 112 
Chuttia-pattia, a marsh, 213 
Cochin, Day's History of, 198 
Codavascam, 233 

. coinage, silver, 344 ; of Bengal, 343 
coins, of Kausambhi, 109 ; Muhammadan, 
205, 269, 311, 345 
Comotty vide KAmata. 
conversions to Islam, 220, 265 
Correa, a Portuguese historian, 193 
corruptions, of names, in Beuguli, 216m., 
231m. 

Cos Assam, 244m # 

Cospetir, identified, 223, 224 
Coutinlio (Lopo de Sousa), siege of Diu, 196 
cowrie money, 344, 345 
Croton polyuiidram, 17 
Cuipitavaz , identified, 231 
Cunningham, A., General, inscriptions, 209, 
247, 248, 256, 270, 271, 285, 288, 292, 
298, 307 

cyclones, in Bengal, 230 

DaCHUZ, affairs of China, 196 
Dak'hin ShahbAzpdr, 217, 226 
Dalton (Col. E. T.), on stone monuments 
in Chutia Nagpur, 112 
DamdamA, 211 

ddnga, in Bengali names, 233 m. 

Dapara, or Daspara, 231 
Darbhango, 241 
Darla Biver, 240 
Daruliaru, village of, 115 
Daiya KliAn Lohanf, 221 
De Barron, 19-4 ; vide Burros. 

De Goes (Damiao), Chronicles of king 
Manuel, 196 

De Couto, Diego, a Portuguese historian, 
194 

De Laet, 225, 234n., 242, 244 
De Laval, 201 

delirium tremens, Sanskrit words for, 21 
De llesende (Garcia), Life of Joao II, 196 
De Sousa, History of the Dominicans, 199 
Deokot (Dcbkot), 211, 212, 239, 274, 348 
evala against wine, 4 
evapala Sarmo, 315 
Devayani, daughter of SukrAcharya, 8 


DhAkA, 216m., 226, 228, 282 
Dhamma bi-yA, king of Pegu, 56 
Dham-mA Dzedi, king of Pegu, 159 
Dhamma Dhadza, 55 
Dhamma PAla, 55 
Dhamma Radza, 56 
Dhamma Thanka, 65 
Dicrnga, 233 
Dihli, 362 

Dilawar KhAn, of Sondfp, 231 
DmAjpur, 256, 263, 263m., 266, 272, 278 
Dip-pa Itadza, king of Pegu, 56 
Dipuria, 231 • 

distilling of liquor, 18 
Diu, in GujarAt, 260m. 

Dodala, a village name, 213m. 
dog, 261m. 

Don Manik Islands, 228 

drAksha, or grape liquor, 16 

drinking, praise of, 14 

Duars, the, 241 

DzAu-au, 43, 159 

Dzau-dzip, king of Pegu, 44, 159 

Dzau-ta Kumma, 55 

Dzaya, identified with Jaya Sinha, 33 

Dzeya Radza, king of Pegu, 56 

EtJILPORE, vide ’XdUpflr. 

Ekdiiluli, Fort, 212, 213»., 254 
Enga-Thaiuanda Radza, 57 
Eng-gu-ra, 55 

English, the, their character, 210m. 
Eunuchs, 216 ; their nameB, 286»., 304m. 


T AKHR UD-Dm Ldgharf, 237 
Faria y Souza, a Portuguese Historian, 195 
Faridpur, 217, 226, 228, 229 
Farid-ud-dln Ganj i Shakar, 261«. 

Fath Shah, Jalal-ud-dm Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 218, 228m., 281 
Fath Singh, 218 

FathAbad (Bengal), 214, 217, 226, 228, 282, 
292, 313 

Fergusson’s opinion on A$alah Mosque, 
160 

Fidai Khan, governor of Bengal, 219 ; — of 
Tirhut, 241 
Firing! Bazar, 228m. 

Firingis, 220, 228m. ; vide Portuguese 
Flruzabad, vide Hazrat Panduali. 

Firuzpur, near Gaur, 254 
FiruzpurabAd (?), 254 m 

Flruz Shnh (111.), ’Ala-ud-dln Abul Muzaf- 
far, of Bengal, 297 

Firuz Shah (III.), of Dihli, 262, 254m., 266m., 
301 

Firuz Shall (II.), Saif ud-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Beugal, 287 

Flruz SliAli (I.), Shams ud-dln Abul Muzaf- 
far, of Bengal, 249, 250 
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Pitch, Ralph, 214, 230, 234»., 240 
Fontainlias, Gabinctee Littcrario das, 208 
foreign wines, notice of, 19 
Frederick, Caesar, the traveller, 214, 229 
frontiers of Bengal, 220 ; Western frontier, 
221 ; Southern— 225 ; Eastern — 234 ; 
Northern — 239 


G^HAPAVALA, 

315 


founder of a dynasty. 


Ganda Rndza, king of Pegu, 56 
Ganga, arrack vonsed to, 7 
Gangarampur, 212, 290 
Garhi, or Taliagaph, 2J5, 222, 223 
gaudi, or ruin, 5 
GauliattI, 235 

Gaur, or Lak’linautf, 211, 212, 213, 215, 
237, 250, 251, 260w., 267, 276, 277, 29 9»., 
312, 313 348 ; vide Jannatabad 
Gaur, in Silhat, 236, 243 
Gaur Gobiml, of Silhat, 279 
Gauriun Languages, grammar of, 59 
Geinda Raclza, of Pegu, 57 
G’lmrgaon (Asam), 236 
Ghazlpur, on the Bhagirath!, 220». 

GhazI Shah, lkhtiyar ud-dln Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 254 
Ghiyaspur, 213». 

Ghiyas-uddlu ’Iwaz, of Bengal, 318 
G’liorag’hst, 215, 221, 239 
Ghulam Husain Salim, author of the * Riyaz- 
ussalatln’, 209 

Gits-t^a-wisya, king of Pegu, 57 
Goalparali, near Punduah, 256 
gold, its proportional value to silver, 347 
Gouvea’a history of the Archbishopric of 
Goa, 198 

Governors of Bengal, 246, 348 
Govindachandra Dcva, Inscription of, 314 
Gor, in Silhat, vide Gaur 
grog, Tantric purification of, 18 
Growse, F. S., Metrical version of Pritliiraj 
Rasau, 329 


Haft IqUm , title of a history, 214 

HajI Ilyas, vide Ilyas Shah. 

HajI Muham ma d Qandahar!, a historian, 
288 

Hajlpur, founded, 221 
Hajrahatti, 221 

Hamzah Shah, Saif-ud-dln Abul Mujahid, 
of Bengal, 259, 368, 270 
Hans Kumdr, Rajah of Itoh^asgarh, 300 
Hanthawati, 29 
Harial, 221 

Haringhat& River, 226 
Harwa, 221 
Hatidgajh, 225, 227 
H4tim Khan, of Bengal, 249, 250 
Hatsilah, 235 


Hazrat Panduah, or Flrtiz&bfid, or Purrooa, 
212, 213»., 238, 253, 256, 262, 267, 271 
Hecley, W. L., Bengal inscriptions, 209 
Henry the Navigator, Life of, 193 
Herculano, History of the Inquisition in 
Portugal, 199 
Hijli, 224, 225 

Hcernle ,A. F. R., on Gaupan Languages, 
59 

Horne, C., on Banaras ruins, 160 
hospitals, for animals, 241 
Hough’s Christianity in India, 198 
Hugh, its name, 217, 228a. 
human sacrifices, in Koch Bihar, 240 
Husainabad, a Bengal mint town, 214, 298 
Husain! Dynasty, of Bengal, 291 
Husain Shah, 'Ala-ud-dln Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 222, 227, 234, 235, 240, 292, 311 
Husam-uddlu Khiljl, of Bengal, 348 

IbN Batutah, 233, 236, 252, 281 
Ibrahim Bayyu, Malik, of Bihar, 300 
Ibrahim Shah, Shams-uddln Abul Muzaffar, 
of Jauupur, 264, 265, 306 
Idrakpur, 226, 230it. 

Ilali Virril Khan, 241 

Hyas Shah, Shums-uddm Abul Muzaffar, of 
Bengal, 221, 253, 254, 257, 281 
Induumti, wife of Aja, 9 
inscriptions, at Dihli, 362 
insignia of royalty, 362 
lqlim Mu’azzamdbad, vide Mu azzamabad. 
’fsd Khan, 231 
Ishwarlpur, 227#. 
lsma’Ilpur, 217, 218 

J A BUN A or Jamuna River, (Bengal) 214, 
244». 

Jadu, son of Rnjali Kans, 265, 266 
Ja’lar, Nawab, Murshid Qull Khan, 218, 
219 

Jagdal, 213 n. 

Jaluindbad, 218, 223 
Jajnagar, 23711., 355#. 

Jajpur, 237, 355 

JaluLuddln Tabriz!, a saint, 253, 260 
Julal of Sillmt, vide Shah Jal»l 
Jannatabad, (Bengal) 215, 313 ; vide Gaur 
Japla, Parganah of, 119 
Jatukas, stories of drunkenness in, 8 
Jatmall, son of Rajah Kans, 266 
Jatmallpur, 266 
Jaunpur, 160, 264n. 

Jauupur Dynasty, 304 
Jaunpdrndmeh, 160 
Jefferi (Eastern Bengal), 232 
Jesar (Jessore), 217 
Jesval, 241, 244 
Jhurk’hand, 223 
jtial, a coin, 346 
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Jogdiah, 232 

Jor, a Parganah, 273* 

Kacha, son of Vrihospati, 3 
Kachlidr, 235 
Kadamvari, 18 

Kai Kdus, Rukn-ud-dfn, of Bengal, 247, 249 

Kfrnata, 236, 239 

Kanuitdpur, 240 

Kiimpfer's Japan, 200 

Kamrup, or Kfcmrud, 212»., 216, 235, 236 

Kanauj, copper grants of, 314 

Jcan{ t a coin, 346 

Ktfns, Raj all, 234, 235, 258, 259, 262, 263, 
261, 268 

Kanfhalbirf, 241 

Karataya River, 215, 216, 235 

Ka-ra-wika Rad/ a, king of Pegu, 57 

Kurfban Hills, 235 

Kurlla, the last prince of Kanauj, 315 

Katak, or Katak Banaras, 23 Bn 

Katasan, 237 

Katlia Kunnna, king of Pegu, 57 
Ka-tha-wun, 55 
Kaula, sect of the, 11 ' 

Kausamblii, coins of 109, 191 
Ke-tlia-rit Rad/a, 56 
Jchdcah, a stuff, 8 
K’halgaon, 222, 222a. 

K ball fa tii bad, 214, 217, 227, 231 
Khan Julian, of Khali futiihad, 227 
Kliarid, in A’zamgiirh District, 297 
khnrjjura, or date liquor, 16 
Khc-haung taken, 54 
Khizrpur, near Dliaka, 282 
K’hontug’hat, 239 
Klmn-luu, king of Pegu, 159 
Kburdab, Rajas of^ 3 14 w. 

Kiclmka, brother to Sudeslma/6 
Koch Asam, 244a. 

Koch Bihar, 239, 240, 245 

Koch Hajo, 235 

Koinu (the), 113 

koli, or jujube liquor, 16 

Kuhn-lau, brother to Wareru, 143 

Kumara Sambliava, quotations from the, 9 

La Croze, Christianity in Indio, 198 
Lafitun, Portuguese discoveries, 195 
Lak’hmaniyah kings of Bengal, 211 
Lak'hnauti ; ride Gnur 
Lak’hnur, 211, 223»., 237 
Lai Durwazali, Hindu pillar at, 163 
Land Tenures mentioned in copper plate 
grants, 318 
Laopalhih, 214 

Larka Kols, monumental stones of the, 112 
Laud, or Laur (Silhut), 214, 235, 236 
Lee, History of tho Syrian Church, 198 
Ligusticum ajwana, 19 


Linschoten’s Itinerarium, 201 
Lukrakhonda, 222n. 

Ma’CITM Khfai, 241 

Madaran, 218, 223 
madatanka, or delirium tremens, 21 
Madatyaya, 21 
Madavyadhi, 21 
madhuka, or honey liquor, 16 
madhuka or mowa spirit, 5 
Miidhumati River, 226 
Madyapasana, 20 
Maffei, Historia Indica, 198 
Maglia, quotations from tlic, 10 
Mags, 225, 228, 234 n, 244 
Malia-Bud-dara, king of Pegu, 55 
Mahdbharat, quotations from the, against 
the use of spirits, 3 
Mahuuanda River, 211, 213, 215, 263 
Maha Kadza weng, 27 
Maha-tha-la, king of Pegu, 55 
Malia-thungada, king of Pegu, 56 
Muha Tsit-ta, king of Pegu, 56 
Muhendrupala, land grant of, 316 
Mahichandra, father of Chandra Dcva, 316 
Maliimu Arindu Kadza, 57 
Maliimu Tlmwala Kumara, 57 
Ma-liing-tlia Kadza, 56 
Mahmiidabad, 217, 235 
Malnnudpur, 229 

Mahmud Shall, of Jaunpur, 304, 306 
Mahmud Shah (I.), Nn$ir-nd-dm Abul Mu- 
zaffar, of Bengal, 269 ff. 

Mahmud Shah, of Dihli, 304 
Mahmud Shall, Na<jir-ud-dm Abul Muzaffar, 
of Dihli, 247, 248n. 

Mahmud Shall (111.), Ghiyas-ud-dm Abul 
Muzaffar, of Bengal, 222a., 298 
Muhmud Shall, (II) Niujir-ud-diu Abul Mu- 
zaffar, of Bengal, 289 
Mahobakliund, 165 
Maimansingb, 235 
xunireya, or rum, 16 
nmireyu wine, 6 
Makhquqabad, 218 
Makb^ut; Klian, 218». 

Mulabar, History of the Church of, 198 
Malaca Conquistuda, a Portuguese epic, 198 
Maldali, 215, 294 
Maldives, 260».* 

Malikpur Koyi, near Dilili, 362». 

Maljliatta, Hijli, 225 „ 

Mumlaka Kadza, 56 
Mamlalg'hat, 218, 222, 223 
Man-da Radza, king of Pegu, 66 
Mangalkot, near Mardwan, 296 
Maui Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
Manouchi, Aurangzebc’s physician, 198 
Man Singh, 218 

Manu against the use of spirits, 3 
Ma-nu-ha Radza, 56 
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Manya Radza, 56 

Machain, Dhaka District, 292, 293 

Ma-ra-di Radza, 56 

Marco Polo, 216 

mark, a gold weight, 344, 345 

Maria, Vincenzo, 200 

Mdrkaudeya Purina, quotations from the, 
10 

Marsden’s Sumatra, 200 
Masjidkur, 227 
Masnad *Alfpur, 225a. 

Mcch tribe, 239 
Medinfpur, 224 
Meneitipur, 223a. 

Meng-Bala, 43 

Meng Kyi-tswa Tsau-kc, 49 

Mewat, 244 

Mhan-dan, king of Pegu, 159 
Mig-ga dib-ba Radza, 57 
Milmianshalu, 216 
Mfmth, 302 
Mir Jumlah, 241 
Mirza Klian, 241 

Mitliila, a part of Bengal, 211, 239m., 349m. 
Monliyin Mcngtara, 121 
Morang, 241, 244 
Moulavadangur, 223 n. 

Mozoomdar , explained, 214n. 
Mu’azzamabad, or Iqlim Mu’azzamabad, 
213»., 214, 235, 250 
Mu’azzampur, 236 

Mubarak Shah, Faklir-ud-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 233, 252, 256n. 
muctra, or wine biscuits, 20 
Mughulmdri, 224, 241 
Muhammad Shah, Abul Mujahid, of Dilili, 
251, 299- 

Muhammad Shah, of Bihar, 221, 222 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 303 
Muhammad Shah, Jalal-ud-dln Abul Mu- 
zaffar, of Bengal, 266, 268 
Muhammad Tughluq,. of Dihli, 251, 299 
Muhammadans, in Bengal, 220, 343 
Muhammadan coins, notes on, 311, 350 
muhr i nubuwwat , 273, 274 
Mukund, of Bosnah, 229 
Mukund Deb, of Orfsa, 224, 344». 

Mun, or the people of Pegu, 34, 35 
Murad Khdn, 228, 229 
Muradkhanuh, 229 
Mursludabad, 218 
Murshid Quli, vide Ja’far. 

Muzaffar Shah, Shams-ud-din Abul Nasr, 
of Bengal, 289 ; coin of, 311 

NaCIB KMn, 268 
N^ir-ud-din Khusrau, coins of, 311 
N&jir-ud-dm Mahmud, name of two sons of 
Altamsh, 362 

Naqir-ud-dln Sipahsdlar, 279, 280 
Nadiyfi, 211, 212»., 221«., 343 


Nagd Hills, vocabularies of tribes in, vide 
Appendix 

Nagananda, drunkenness in, 8 
Nagor, in Birblium, 212, 221 260m. ; in 
Jodhpur, 260m. 
nakuli, or wine biscuits, 20 
names, of Eunuchs, 286». 

Nara Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
Nara-thura, king of Pegu, 55 
Nara- tli u Radza, king of Pegu, 56 
narikelaja, or cocoauut liquor, 16 
nawara , or fleet, 220 
Ndzirpur, 228 

Nicolo Conti, the traveller, 214». 

Nilamba, Rajah, 240 
Noldy, 231 
Norikol, 232 

Nu<jrat Shah, Nd<jir-ud-din Abul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 220, 222, 227, 234, 295 
Nudiya, old for Nadiya, 212a., 343 
Nur Julian, 214, 229m. 

Nur Qutb ’Alara, a saint, 260m., 262, 264 

OlA, in Bengal, 218 
Ojisa, 22 1, 238 ; revenue of, in 12th cen- 
tury, 341; 355 
Osorio, Bishop of Sylvcs, 196 

PaCHET, 222 

Pacaculi , 231 
Padmawati, 238 
Paiks, of Bengal, 255 
paisliti, or arrack, 5 
Paitliinasi against wine, 4 
punasa, or jack liquor, 16 
Panduah, in Hugh, 232, 275 
Panduah, vide Hazrat Panduah. 

Panjrah, 215, 239, 263m. “ 

Putgtum, or Patcri'am, 239 
Peal, S. E., Vocabulary of the Banparfi 
Ndgas, vide Appendix. 

Pegu, 230m. 

Pegu, Founder of, 30, 57 

Pegu, History of, 23, 120 

Pegu, Invasion of, 52 

Pegu kings, list of, 57 

Pegu, traditional history of, 25 

Peppc, T. F., on Monumental stones, 119 

Pcrseiis River, 244 

Pham River, 226 

Pliayre, Sir A. P., History of Pegu, 23, 120 
Pipll, 225». 

Pita-kat, or Buddhist books, 28 
police, military, of Bengal, 255 
Porto Grando, or Chittagong, 228 m. 

Porto Piqueno, or Hugli, 228m. 

Portuguese, their Indian histories, 194 ; 225, 
228 ; employed as soldiers in Bengal, 199 ; 
vide Firingis. 

Portuguese in India, Authorities for the His- 
tory of the, 193 
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Pratdpaditya, Rdjah, 227m. 

Prithirdj Rasau, 165, 329 
Pun-na-rika Radza, king of Pegu, 57 
Purchas, the historian, 225, 233 
Purniah, 215, 239 

QaDAR Khfin, 263 
Qaraqalpak tribe, 239 
Qaziliattf, 221 

Qutb-ud-din Mubdrak Shah, 311 

RaDHA, (Rapha) a part of Bengal, 211, 
223, 237, 349a. 

Rddzadirit, 48 

Radza Tliura, king of Pegu, 56 
Ragliuvansa, quotations from the, 9 
Ragiawarra , 241 
Rdipur, 244 

Raja Baydbanf, a saint, 260 m. 

Rajcndroldla Mitra, on Spirituous Drinks m 
India, 1, 58 

„ , on two copper plate inscriptions 

from Kanauj, 314 
Raj Mahal 1, 2i8 

Raj Mdla, history of Tiparah, 234, 236m. 
Raj award, 241 
Rakliung, vide Arakan, 

Ramanya, or the country of Pegu, 24 
Rauiu, 233, 234». 

Rangamati, 215 ; — on the Brahmaputra, 
220 ; — in Tiparah, 237 
Rangpur, 212m., 239 
Rdiuganj, 221 
Rosulpdr, or Jcsar, 217 
Rasulpur River, 225 
Ratanpur, 239 
rati, true weight of, 346 
Raushanahad, or Tiparah, 237 
Raziyah, queen of Dihll, 218a., 343 
revenue, of Bengal, from 1582 to 1762, 219 
of Koch Bihar, 2 U ; of Offsfi, 344 
Rivqra, Sr. da Cunlio, 203 
Riydzussalatfn , a Bengal History, 209 ' 
roads, in Beugal, 220 
Rolitfisgarh (Biliar), 300 
Rongso, village of, 114 
Roteiro (The), Vasco de Gama’s account, 19! 

SaHWAN, on the Indus, 222 
saira, or long pepper liquor, 16 
Sakuntala, scenes of drunkenness in, 8 
Salimabad, 218, 227 

San Romano, a Portuguese Historian, 195 
SantAls, 300 

Saranda Pir, Hills of, 113 
Saraswati River, 243, 244m. 

Sar&swatf River, in Htigll, 214m. 

Skrcostema viminalis, 21 

Sa’id Khdn, governor of Bihdr, 218 m. 


Sarhat, in Bfrbhdm, 214, 222m. 
sarlashkar, an officer, 214 
Sdtgaon, 21 2, 213m., 214m., 217, 227, 239, 
251, 270 
Satgarh (?), 238 
Satrapdr, 221m. 

Satijlt of Bosnah, 229 

Satijitpur, 229 

Sautramani, 22 

seal of prophetship, 273, 274 

Sersily, 243 

Sliddi Khan, 268 

Shdhbandar, 225m. 

Shahbazpur, 8 

Shfili Jalal, of Silhat, 277, 278, 293 
Shdh Langur, 236 
Sliahr i Nau, 213m., 214m. 

Shahzadpur, 221 

Shaikh Akhi Siraj ’Usmdn, 260 

Slidistahnagar, 229 

Shams-ud-dm (?), son of Hamzah Shah, 259, 
264, 268 

Shan kings of Pegu, ’list of, 159 
Shans, rebellion of the, 51 
Sharffabad, 218 

Sheng-tsau-bu, king of Pegu, 159 
Shergaj-h, 224 
Sherpur ’Ataf, 218 
Sherpur Firingi, 228m., 230 
Sherpur Murcho, 216, 221 ; — Moimansingh, 
234 

Sher Shah, of Dihlf, 217, 285m. 
Sliihdb-ud-din, vide Bayazid Shah. 
Sliihdb-ud-din, Qazi, of Jaunpur, 265 
shiqddr, an officer, 214 
Shukl Gosaiu, of Kocli Bihdr, 240 
Skuja’, Prince, his rentroll, 219, 241; a 
false Sliuja\ 241 
Siam, kings of, 49 
Sidi Badr Diwanah, 289 
Sidhu, 217 

Sikandar Pahlawan, 225 
Sikandarpur, near A’zamgarh, 296 
Sikatidar Shah, Abul Mujaliid, of Bengal, 
235m., 256, 279, 281 
Sikaudar Shall (11.) of Bengal, 281 
Sik’karblium, 224 
Silhat, 216, 234, 235, 236, 278 
silk, raw, 215, 240 
silver, import of, 230m. 

Sirguju, 239 
Sirkars, list of, 215 
Sirisa Kutumba, 119 

Sirote, 236 m 

Sita vows wine to Yamuna, 7 
Sitaram Rai, 229 

Siyar ul-MutaaJchJcharfn, a history, 217 m. 

Sondfp Island, 217, 226, 22 9, 230, 231 

Soma nectar, 21 

Sosang, (Garo Hills) 235 

soura wine, directions for preparing, 22 

spirit^ ban of Sukracharya against, 3 
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spirit, use of, prohibited in the Vedas, 2 
spirituous drink in Ancient India, 1, 58 
Srfhat, 236 

Srimanto, the merchant, 218 
Sudeshna, queen Virdta, 6 • 

Sukrachary, anecdote of, 3 

SulaimanaMd, 218 

Sulaimdn Shah, 218 

eulfan, a Mhammadan title, 350n. 

Sultan Sliahzadah, of Bengal, 287 
Sundarban, 226; cultivated formerly, 231 
Sunndrgaon, 212, 213a., 216 231, 233a., 
236, 2377238, 251, 261, 283, 285, 295 
Sunnaragarhi, 256a., 

Sunnarkot, 256 
sura, or arrack, 16 
sura wine, 6 

Suvamabhum, kings of, 55 
Symplocos raccmosa, 18 


Tolbort, T. W. H., Authorities for tlie His- 
tory of the Portuguese in India, 193 ff. 
Tribeni, 214, 282, 244a. 

Tripura, vide Tiparah. 

Tsara-bu-dipa, king of Pegu, 56 
Tsan-da-la Radza, king of Pegu, 57 
Tugliril, Sultan Mugms, 238 [246 

Tughril, 'Ixz-ud-dfa Tughdn Khan, 237, 245, 
tughril, its meaning, 246a. 

Tukaroi (O r isd), 224 

UbA-DE-WA Meng, 65 
Uba-ina-la Radza, 57 
Udaipfir, in Tiparah, 237 
Udesse, 237, 214 

U-diu-na Radza, king of Pegu, 66 
Udny, Mr. «, 209 
Upadansa, 20 
ITpadarsa, 20 


U-run-natu, king of Pegu, 56 

X ABAQA'T I NA'CIKr, Bengal Geography U t-tama Had/a, king of Pegu, 66 

Ol il.. ■* TT1I !.• n mmf 


in the, 212a. 

Taj Khan, conqueror of Hijlf, 225 
Tajpur, 215, 239 
Ta-ka-runt-bi, king of Pegu, 159 
tala or toddy wine, 5, 16 
Tuliagnrli, or Garin, 215, 222 
Talibabad, 229 
Talinga, 238 


Tandah, or Tara, in Bengal, 213»., 217, 223 ^ asco <le Gama, 193 


Uttara, king of Pegu, 55 

VaJAPEYA sacrifice, 22 
Valentvn, Francis, his work, 202, 225, 226, 
2 12 ». 

Van den Brouckc, 242a. 

Varum liquor, 6 


tank ah, a coin, 317 
tanka, or wood-apple liquor, 16 
Tautras, quotations from the, 11 
Tarabya, king of Bunna, 47 
Tdrikh i Ha mid t, a history, 231a. 
Tavernier, 202 

Tek-ka Meng, king of Pegu, 56 
Tellez, History of Ethiopia, 200 
Tenreiro (Antonio), Itinerary of, 190 


Vnrishtlin, against wine, 4 
Vijayaoliandni, son of (lovindchnndra, 317 
Visvamitiu, entertained with wine, 6 


W A-RF/RU, king of Martaban, 41, 42, 
weights, 3 15, 3 16 

Westmacott, E. V., on a Bnrbuk Shah In- 
scription from Dlnajpur, 273 ; 209 


Avnrunf iniuuuiui, iiiuuniry hi, nw , , r r 

Tcitv, E, ‘ Voyage to East India,’ 242*, 51, 

2 13a wine or npdansa, 20 

Tl.4-d.Aa, king of Pegu, 66 wines, ingredient* i of different sorts of, 16, 18 

Tl.a-16.tai, Fort of. 53 w ! n( ’ ! n 10 K.nu»y»««. 8 

Tha.nala, founder of Pegu, 34 ™! u ’ “ t ' ,B M 1 al, "“'" rata . ® 

Tlm-um-na Kudzs, 56 ^ ™ al ?: oi 1 1 *\ 3 * ? 7 ooo 

Tlm-inin- Rad/a, king of Pegu, 57 * Z' Jame8 > on bhah Jala1 ’ 278 > 209 > 

’.Phard trilie, 239 -,7 . ,,e o-n 

T1.6ri Rada., king of Pegu, 56 witchcraft, 216, 2/9 

Th ilia Radza, the first king of Pegu, 55 tr 

Tl.iri Dl.nmina Thauka, 55 AaVIER, St. Francis, 197 

Thi-wa-nt, 55 

Thomas, K., Initial Coinage of Bengal, 313 ff. y v . . 

Thu-tsau-ha-di, 56 X AJ^AVALKYA against wine, 4 

Thungada Radza, 56 Yasovigraha, founder of a dynasty, 3 

Tiparah, 235, 236, 238 Yus,lf kliah, Shams-ud-diu Aljul A 

Tirhut, 221, 255 of Bengal, 275 

Tishya, identified with Titha, 33 TJ 

Titha, king of Pegu, 55 Zi AFARABAD, 231». 

Titulia River, 228 Zafar Khan, of Sunnargaon, 256a. 

Todar Mall, 214 Ziyft-ud-diu, Mir, of Maldah, 215a* 

Toha-ya-dan A-thw& History of Pegu, 23 Ziya-ulhaq, of Bihar, 303, 304. * 


^AVIER, St. Francis, 197 


Yasovigraha, founder of a dynasty, 316 
Yusuf Shall, Sliams-ud-dm Aljul Muzaffar, 
of Bengal, 275 
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Ok Differential Galvanometers, — 
by Louis Schwendler. 

(Continued from page 152, Vol. XLI, Part II, 1872.*) 

The first part of this investigation concluded with the following 
question : 

What general condition must be fulfilled in the construction of any 
differential galvanometer in order to make a simultaneous maximum possi- 
ble with respect to an alteration of external resistance in either of the 
differential branches ? 

- To answer this question, it will be necessary to remember, that the 
condition of a simultaneous maximum sensitiveness at or near balance was 
expressed by 3 equations, namely, — 

(w— g) (to'+g^+fjw + w'+g'—g) 2 (g + w +/) 

p(g — w)g' 


%Vg\/g‘— j? (y + «0 

( w ' — g') (<« +g) +/ (w+w'+g—g 1 ) _ 2 (y' + w'+Z) 
is 1 — w ') a 

: v 

and 


II 


-- - g'+w' 

2 Vg-/g'——f~ 


ii' 


. /fj 1 

g' + w'— p (g + w) = 0 


g and g’ being the resistances of the two differential coils, w and w f the two 
resistances at which balance actually arrives, / the total resistance in the 
Battery branch, and p an absolute number expressing what was termed the 
* Read before the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 6th March, 1872. 
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“ mechanical arrangement” of the differential galvanometer under consider- 
ation. 

By these three equations, which are independent of each other, g,g* 
and p can be expressed in terms of w, w' and f 

By equation I we have at or very near balance : 

P . ^4-- which value substituted inequations II and II' 
g+to s/g f 


P 


gives : 

(p — 9) fo'+jTO + f + ± g'—ff ) 2 (g + tc+ f) 

(y' + w f ) (y — w)g' (y'— w # ) {9 + w ) 


and 

(10 ' — g 1 ) (io + g)+f(to + w' + g — g 1 ) _ 2 {g f + w'+f) 

(y + w) (y'—^Oy (y— w) (y'+^O 

and from these two equations g and g may be developed. 

This is best done by subtracting equation II from equation II' when 
after reduction we get : — 

(w'g — tog') (iv'g + wy'+yy ' + mo') =— f(g +g' + w + w') (w'g—wg') 

•III 


Now it must be remembered, that with respect to our physical problem, 
/J 10 , w\ g and g ' represent nothing else, but electrical resistances, and that 
they have, therefore, to be taken in any formula as quantities of the same 
sign (say positive). 

Consequently the above equation III would contain a mathematical 
impossibility (a positive quantity equal to a negative quantity), whenever 
the common factor wg — ivg f is different from zero. 

In other words equation III can only be fulfilled if we always have : 

w'g — wg' = 0 IV 

This simple relation between the resistances at which balance arrives 
and the resistances of the two differential coils, expresses not only the 
necessary and sufficient condition under which a simultaneous maximum 
sensitiveness can exist, but it also affords an easy means of getting at once 
those special values of g, g f and p, which only solve the physical problem. 

Substituting the value of either g or g\ as given by equation IV m 
equations II and II' and developing g and g ' we have : 


«0/+ ^yV -A 

the negative signs of the square roots having been omitted since they would 


* See note at end. 
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obviously make g and g* negative, values which cannot solve the physical 
question. — 

Further, if we introduce the ratio 
g* w f « 

, given by equation 1Y, into equation 1, and develope p we get : 

gw 


fl W' 

JP= — 

W 


This latter expression shows the very simple relation which must exist 
between the mechanical arrangement of any differential galvanometer and 
the two resistances at which balance is arrived at, in order to make a simul- 
taneous maximum sensitiveness possible. 

Thus if the ratio of the two resistances at which balance arrives is 
fixed, the mechanical arrangement p cannot be chosen arbitrarily, but must 
be identical with this ratio. This is in fact the answer to the question put 
at the beginning of this paper. 

However, the meaning of this result will be made even still clearer if 
we revert to equation I, by which we have 

• ^ = ^; ==c; L 

V 9 9 + w 

expressing the ratio between the total resistances in the two differential 
branches, when balance is established, and which ratio is generally known 
under the name Constant of the Differential Galvanomete?\ 

Substituting in the above expression I the value of ~ ~ from equa- 

tion IV we get at once 

='-o * 

w 

and as a second answer to the question put at the beginning of this paper 
wo have therefore : 

A simultaneous maximum sensitiveness with respect to an alteration of 
external resistance in either branch of any differential galvanometer can be 
obtained only } if the constant of the differential galvanometer is equal to the 
ratio of the two resistances at which balance arrives , and this clearly necessi- 
tates that, the resistances of the respective coils to which w and w' belong 
should stand in the same ratio. . 

The general problem may now be considered as solved by the following 
four general expressions : 
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« w 
p* = - 
* w 

w f 

C = - 
w 


Additional remarks . 

In the foregoing it has not been shewn that the values g and y', ex- 
pressed by equations a and b 9 must necessarily correspond to a maximum 
sensitiveness of the differential galvanometer, because it was clear a priori , 
that tlie^ function by which the deflection is expressed is of such a nature 
that no minimum with respect to g and g is possible. However, to complete 
the solution mathematically, the following is a very short proof that the 
values of g and y' really do correspond to a maximum sensitiveness of the 
differential galvanometer under consideration. 

Reverting to one of the expressions for the deflection a° which any 
differential galvanometer gives before balance is arrived at, we had : 

j m 

a° a K ■— A and as the increase of deflection at or near balance is 
N 

identical with the deflection itself, and further as the law which binds the 
resistance of the differential coils to the other resistances in the circuit, in 
order to have a maximum sensitiveness, is of practical interest only when 
the needle is at, or very nearly at, balance, we can solve the question at once 
by making a 0 a maximum with respect to g and g\ if we only suppose A 
constant and small enough, and as K is known to be independent of g andy', 

the deflection a° will be a maximum if is a maximum for any con- 
stant A (zero included). 

Further we know that y' = C g which value for g in N substituted will 

make the latter a function of g only and consequently also. We have 

therefore to deal with a single maximum or minimum, and according to well- 
known rules we have ; 

w „ 

da N 2g dg U 
dg~~ 2v^N» “V 


ylH-uH 

(Pa dg dg 

"da* V 3 
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-T- = 0 it follows that U=0 

dg 

d'a 1 JU 


Now 


dg * V dg 


dJJ /<*N . 0 <* 9 N\ . . 

T — **•-?} “ * 

.. . |»U 


as well as 

dg 9 


being invariably 


positive, it follows that — is invariably negative, and as further V is always 
3 d* a 

positive it follows finally that — is always negative, or the value of g ob- 
da 

tained by equation — = 0 corresponds to a maximum sensitiveness of the 
differential galvanometer. 

In a similar way it can bo shewn that the value of f obtained by equa- 

da , . , 

tion j-; = 0 corresponds also to a maximum sensitiveness of the differential 

galvanometer. 

This is in fact a second and far more simple solution of the problem. 
However, it is by no means as general, nor does it adhere as closely to the 
spirit of analysis as the first more complicated solution. 


# Effect of Shunts . — It is clear that the introduction of shunts cannot 
alter the general results as given in equations a, b, c, and d, as long as the 
shunts are used merely for the purpose of carrying off a fixed quantity of 
current without in themselves having any direct magnetic action on the 
needle. 

However, to avoid misunderstanding, it is well to remember that in the 
case of shunts being used, the values to be given to w and w' in the above 
equations are not those at which balance actually arrives, but those at which 
balance would arrive if no shunts were used, i. e., the resistance at which 
balance is established when using shunts must be multiplied by the multi- 
plying power of their respective shunts, before they are to be substituted 
in the equations a, b , c and d. 

Mechanical arrangement designed by.p . — The condition which must? 
be fulfilled in the construction of any differential galvanometer to make a 
simultaneous maximum sensitiveness possible was expressed by 



while® 3 =^- 2 - and it will be now instructive to enquire what special 
* m n 

physical meaning equation c has. 
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By m was understood the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
(*. e . one of average size and mean distance from the magnet acted upon, 
when the latter is parallel with the plane of the convolutions) in the 
differential coil of resistance y, when a current of unit strength passes 
through it. Similarly m’ was the magnetic effect of an average convolution 
in the other differential coil of resistance g. 

Further n and n' were quantities expressed by 

u —n </g 
and IT = n * *Jg' 

U and U' being the number of convolutions in the two coils g and g’ respec- 
tively. 

Now we will call A half the cross section of the coil g (cut through 
the coil normal to the direction of the convolutions) and which section, as 
the wire is to be supposed uniformly coiled, must be uniform throughout. 

Thus we have generally 

— = U 

c(g + 8 ) 

wherever the normal -cut through the coil is taken. 

c is a constant indicating the manner of coiling, either by dividing the 
cross-section A into squares, hexagons or in any other way, but always sup- 
posing that however the coiling of the wire may have been done, it has been 
done uniformly throughout the coil. (This supposition is quite sufficiently 
nearly fulfilled in practice because the coiling should always be executed 
with the greatest possible care, and further the wire can be supposed practi- 
cally of equal thickness throughout the coil). 

g is the metallic section of the wire, and 8 the n on-metallic section duo 
to the necessary insulating covering of the wire. 

Further we have 

g = U ~ where b is the length of an average convolution and X the 

absolute conductivity of the wire material supposed to be a constant for the 
coil.. 

Now, for brevity’s sake, we will suppose that 8, the cross-section of the 
insulating covering, can be neglected against g the metallic cross-section of 
the wire. 

Consequently we have 

A 

— = U (approximately) 



and 
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or 


/ax 

91 ~ V lo 


similarly n' = 

b w' / AX' be 

' m, n ~ v in 7 ?' * 

But using wire of the same conductivity in both the differential coils, 
which should be as high as is possible to procure it, and further supposing 
the manner of coiling to be identical in both coils, we have 
A = \' 

c = c / “ 


n f tAJ b 

■*'»— V A ’ b‘ 


Further wo know* that if the shape and dimensions of each coil are 
given, and in addition also their distance from the magnet acted upon, it 
will be always possible to calculate m and m\ though it may often present 
mathematical difficulties, especially if the forms of the two coils differ from 
each other and are also not circular. This latter condition is generally 
necessitated in order to obtain the greatest absolute magnetic action of each 
coil in as small a space as possible. 

However it is clear that we may assume generally that the two coils 
have each an average convolution of identical shape and of the same length, 
placed at an equal distance from the magnet acted upon, and that therefore 
the magnetic action of each coil is dependent on the number of convolutions 
only. 

In this case wo have evidently 
m = m 1 
b = b' 



, n f m 1 

and as p = — • — 

x n m 

we have finally 

A J w 1 « 

A w 

Equation e shows at once that under the supposed conditions, i. e., 
when the average convolutions in each coil are of equal size and shape, 
the wire used in either coil is of the same absolute conductivity, and that 
the thickness of the insulating zftaterial can be neglected against the diame- 
ter of the wire : 
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The wire used for filling each coil must he invariably of the same 
diameter , otherwise a maximum sensitiveness is impossible * . 

How the above simple law expressed by equation e would be altered, 
when the given suppositions were not fulfilled, must be found by further cal- 
culation, but as the latter is intricate iind a more general result is not 
required in practice, I shall dispense *at present with this labour. 

Special Differential Galvanometers. — Here shall ' be' given the special 
expressions to which the general equations a, b, c and d, are reduced when 
certain conditions are presupposed. 

1st case. — When to and w', the two resistances at which balance is 
arrived at are so large that f, the resistance of the testing battery can be 
neglected against either of them without perceptible error. Substituting 
therefore f = 0 in equations a , and b 9 we get : 
w 

9 = 3 * V * 



and the other two remain as they are namely : 



2nd case . — When the battery resistance f cannot be neglected against 
either w or w\ but when the two resistances at which balance is arrived 


at are invariably equal. 

Thus substituting, in the general equation 
w — w 1 = w 

we get _______ 

g =g‘ = g = — + \f 4 «>’ + 8/ to +/ a a, b. 

f = 1 e. 

0=1 d. 


3rd Case . — When the conditions given under 1 and 2 arc both fulfilled 


or t o = w/ = w 

and f= 0 

then we have 

9=9 = 9 — 3 «>*• 

p* = 1 e. 

C = 1 d. 


The very same result which was obtained by direct reasoning at the 
beginning of this paper. 
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Applications. — Though the problem in its generality has now been 
entirely solved, it will not perhaps be considered irrelevant to add here some 
applications. 

For our purpose differential galvanometers may be conveniently divided 
into two classes, viz., those in which the resistances to be measured vary 
within narrow limits, and those where these limits are extremely wide. 

To the first class belong the differential galvanometers which are used 
for indicating temperature by the variation of the resistance of a metallic 
wire, exposed to the temperature to be measured. As for instance, C. W. 
Siemen’s Resistance Thermometer for measuring comparatively low tempera- 
tures, or his Electric Pyrometer for measuring the high temperature in 
furnaces. 

. It is clear that for such instruments the law of maximum sensitive- 
ness should best be fulfilled for the average resistance to be measured, which 
average resistance under given circumstances is always known. 

To the second class belong those differential galvanometers which are 
used for testing Telegraph lines, at present the most important application 
of these instruments. In this case each differential coil should consist of 
separate coils connected with a commutator in such a manner that it is 
convenient to alter the resistance of each coil according to circumstances, 
». e., connecting all the separate coils in each differential coil parallel, when 
the resistances to be measured are comparatively low, and all the separate 
coils consecutively, if the resistances to be measured are high, &c\, &c., ful- 
filling in each case the law of maximum sensitiveness for certain resistances, 
which are to be determined under different circumstances differently, but 
always bearing in mind that it is more desirable to fulfil the law of maxi- 
mum sensitiveness for high resistances, when the tcsttfig current in itself is 
obviously weak, than for the low resistances. 

An example will shew this clearer. Say for instance a differential 
galvanometer has to be constructed for measuring resistances between 1 and 

10,000. A Siemen’s comparison box of the usual kind being at 

disposal, it will be convenient and practical to decide that the two differen- 
tial coils should be of equal magnetic momentum, from which it follows that 
0 as well as p must be unity, or in other words that the two coils must be 
of equal size, shape and distance from the needle, and must also have equal 
resistances, i. e., must be filled with copper wire of the same diameter. The 
resistance of each coil is then found by 

y± «<* +»/«>+/' 

where / is the roniatanoe of the battery and to a certain value between 

a 
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1 and 10,000, the two limits of measurement. The question now remaims 
to determine to. 

It is clear that the law of maximum sensitiveness has not to be fulfilled 
for either limit, because they represent only one of the 10,000 different 
resistances which have to be measured, but it is also clear that to fulfil the 
law for the average of the two given limits would be equally wrong, inasmuch 
as the maximum sensitiveness is far more required towards the highest than 
the lowest limit. We may assume, therefore, that it is desirable to fulfil the 
law for the average of the average and the highest limit, which gives 

w =5 7500 

against which the resistance of the battery may always be neglected. 
Consequently we have 

y = -^ = 250° 

for each coil. 

Now if the coil be small, and consequently the wire to be used for filling 
it is thin, the value g — 2500 wants a correction to make allowance for the 
thickness of the insulating material, by which g becomes somewhat smaller.* 
Before concluding 1 may remark that the question of the best resistance 
of the coil, when the resistance to be measured varies between two fixed or 
variable limits, can be solved mathematically by the application of th# 
Variation Calculus. 


* These expressions for g and g ' most bo corrected, if the thickness of the 
insulating covering of the wire cannot be neglected against its diameter. The 
formula by which this correction can be mado was given by mo in the Philosophical 
Magazine, January, 1866, namely 


corrected g c g ^1 — g m 2 J 

where g = the resistance to be corrected and expressed in Sic men’s Units, 


and m zzz 8 4 


✓ 


C TT \ 

AB 


8 radial thickness of tho insulating covering expressed in millimetres, 
c = a co-efficient expressing tho arrangement adopted for tilling the available 
space uniformly with wire. Namoly, if we suppose that tho cross section of the coil, 
by filling it up with xfire, is divided into squares we have c 4, if in hexagons 
c 3.4. Ac., Ac. 

A s= absolute conductivity of the wire material (llg zz. 1 at freezing point). 

A = half the section of the coil in question when cut normal to tho direction of 
the convolutions, and always expressed in square millimetres. 

B length of an average convolution in the coil, and expressed in metros. 
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On tee land-shells op Penang island, with descriptions op the 

ANIMALS AND ANATOMICAL NOTES ; part Second,* HSLICACEA, — 

by Db. P. Stoliczka. 

[Bead and received 7th August, 1872.] 

(With plates I to III.) 

In this group of pulmoniferous land-shells I shall. notice twenty 
three species, belongingto the Zonitidcs , Helicidce, Bulimida, Clausiliidce , Phi- 
lomycida, Pupida, Streptaxida , VcronicellidcB and Vaginulida . The majori- 
ty of the species are new, except a few previously described from the neigh- 
bouring country, and on one or two of such commonly distributed species, 
as are Stenogyra gracilis or Ennea bicolor . 

Nearly all the species had been collected with the animals living, and I 
have spared no pains in order to make the detailed anatomical account as 
complete, as it appears desirable for a correct generic determination. . 

I scarcely need to mention, that on the whole the fauna is characteristi- 
cally Malayan, the same fauna which extends from the Philippine islands 
through Burma and Arakan into the warm valleys of Sikkim. In the plains 
of Bengal it mixes with the Indian fauna proper. 

I cannot help repeating the urgent request to my conchological friends 
in India, that they may favour me with live specimens of the species of shells 
occurring in their neighbourhood. In the Helicacea especially, the anatomical 
characters are indispensable for a correct generic determination, and without 
this it will not be possible to obtain a natural arrangement of our terres- 
trial Mollusca. 


Earn. Zonitidee. 

ltiirsoTAt cymatium, ( Benson ). PI. i, figs. 1-3 and pi. ii, figs. 13-15. 
Helix Cymatium Benson, apud Pfeiffer, Novit. Conch. I, p. 58, pi. xvii, figs. 1-2. 

Penang specimens, which slightly differ in the height of the spire, (see 
figs. 1-3, pi. i,) agree in almost every point of structure with the type shell, 
described by Pfeiffer from Lancavi, a small island situated a few miles north - 
of Penang. The increase of the volutions is in both exactly the same, the 
upper side of the whorls is marked with fine oblique rugosities, the lower is 
spirally striated ; in fresh specimens the former is silky brown, the lower 
olivaceous brown, the inside of the aperture is in full grown specimens cover- 

' * Continued from J. A. S. B., for 1872. Yol. XLI, pt. ii, p. 271. 
t Albers, Heliceen, edit. E. v. Martens, p. 64. ' 
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cd with a kind of a nacreous callose layer. The only noticeable difference 
consists in the narrowness of the umbilicus, its width being in all the Penang 
specimens, which 1 obtained, about one twelfth of the diameter of the shell, 
while in Benson's type it is only one seventh of the same diameter. 

The species is found all over Penang hill from elevations of about 300 
to 2500 feet, and both on the ground as well as on trees, but chiefly on the 
latter ; it is, however, not common, and adult shells are indeed extreme 
rarities. 

The closely allied Rh. dens a, (Adams),* only differs by a slightly small- 
er number of whorls, the last being much wider. Rh. Clievalieri , (Souleyet), 
differs in the same character, though it has the umbilicus of exactly the same 
size as the Penang variety of cymatium. 

The animal is stout and rather short, its total length being less than 
twice the diameter of the shell ; the posterior part of the body is the shorter 
one, and above rather sharply ridged ; it ends with a large gland and a pro- 
jecting horn above it. The whole body is uniform more or less dark brown, 
laterally strongly warty and obliquely grooved ; the pedal row is very dis- 
tinctly margined on both sides with an impressed line, and the margin of 
the foot below it is broad, smooth, marked with, alternately brown and pale 
oblique stripes, so as to give the appearance of a variegated fringe. The 
eye peduncles and tentacles are of usual proportionate length, dark brown 
or even blackish, the latter with pale tips. On the whole, the general colour 
of the specimens varies a great deal ; the young are mostly pale brown with 
an olivaceous tinge, while in old ones the neck, including the head and 
pedicles, become almost black. 

The mantle is somewhat paler than the body, its edge moderately 
thickened. There are two small linguiform shell-lobes present, a right one, 
just below the inner or posterior angle of the aperture of the shell, thus playing 
on the inner lip, and producing its moderately distinct nacreous and callose 
structure. The other lobe lies below the outer periphery of the shell on the 
basal side ; it projects from the outer end of a rather elongated very narrow 
fringe, which is separated from the edge of the mantle itself. The right neck- 
lobe is entire, thick, rounded, somewhat freely projecting at the lower or umbi- 
lical end. The left neck lobe is divided in two portions, the upper elongately 
rounded, the lower much narrower, with the upper end somewhat pointedly 
extended. The edge of the mantle which secretes the umbilical margin of 
the peristome is internally considerably thickened, (comp. pi. ii, fig. 13). 

I have not been able to see satisfactorily the exact structure of the geni- 
tal system, but, as far as it could be examined, it appears almost entirely to 
agree with that of Rhysota semiglohosa , figured by Semper. There certainly 
are no appendages present — neither on the penis, nor on the seminal duct 
or uterus. 

* E. v. Martens, Ost-Asi&t. Expedit. p. 230, pi. 10, fig. 1. 
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The jaw is smooth, semilunar, with a round projection in the middle of 
the concave edge ; it is about 2.5 m.m. broad. 

The radula is comparatively of very great length. In a middle-sized 
specimen it measured 7 m.m. in length and 3 m.m. in breadth, although 
one of the ends was not quite perfect. I counted 106 transverse rows 
and about 141 teeth in each row. The centre tooth has a comparatively 
short point without any lateral denticles, and is somewhat smaller than the 
adjoining laterals. The first of these has a long, laterally bent, rather blunt 
projection ; the following very gradually decrease in size and the middle 
cusp becomes gradually more pointed and curved, while the basal plate 
decreases. With about the fiftieth tooth the end begins to become bicus- 
pid, and on about the hundreth tooth on either side, the two cusps are sharp- 
est and best developed. 

Semper (Reiscn im Archipel der Philipp., Vol. Ill, p. 68) says that 
Bhysota does not possess any developed shell lobes of the mantle. In the 
present species their existence is undeniable, and still all the other charac- 
ters of the animal and shell point towards the greatest relation of B. cymatium 
to other typical species of the genus, which scarcely would have any meaning, 
if it were restricted in the sense given to it by Semper. I very much doubt, that 
all the species with polished lower surface of the shell, referred by Semper to 
Bhy 80 ta, have no shell-lobes. How then do they produce the smoothness of the 
shell ? I generally found shell -lobes essential for that purpose. But sup- 
posing some of the species really had no shell-lobes, this would be no sufficient 
reason for excluding any other species which possess them from Bhjsota ; for 
in Xesta we have a similar mixture of forms with and without shell-lobes. 

Thus the only anatomical difference, which remains to be considered as 
distinguishing Bhysota from Xesta , is the simple form of the genital organs 
in the former. How far this character is really reliable for generic distinctions, 
is a point by no means easily settled, as I had already occasion to notice 
when speaking of the anatomy of the two species of Sitala ( Conulema , olim) 
(Journ. A. S. B., Yol. xl, Pt. ii, 1871, p. 236 &c.), S. attegia and S. infula. 

When we compare the characters relating to the presence or absence 
or form of the mantle lobes, we meet with a perfect similarity between 
Bhysota and Botula. The distinction between the two merely rests in 
the presence of an amatorial gland. in the latter genus, while the shells 
only differ in the upper side of Bhysota being irregularly corrugated, and* 
in Botula reticulately striated, or transversely costulated. 

In speaking of the shell of Bhysota , Albers gives the peculiarly rugose 
upper surface as one of the most important characters of the genus. 
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Rotula* BiJuaA, n. sp., PL i, figs. 4-7 and pi, ii, figs. 16-18. 

R. depressc conoidea et suborbiculata, vel late conica, angustissime um- 
bilicata, tenui, cornea, pallido succinea; anfractibus 5*5 ad 6*5, suturft 
simplici, supra rare filiforme marginata, junctis, lento, accroscentibus, in 
Buperficie superiore convexiusculis, costulis transversis obliquis, confertis, 
striis spiralibus confertissimis ao plus minus ve distinct is intersectis, crispatulis 
seu subgranulosis, ornatis ; ultimo ad periphcriam acute carinato, ad basin, 
modice inflato, nitido, sublnevigato, striis incrementi radiantibus atque alteris 
spiralibus sub-obsoletis notato, medio cancaviusculo ; apertura angulatim 
semilunari, paulum obliqua, labio tenuissimo vix distinguendo, labro ad mar- 
ginem tenui, neque cxpanso, neque incrassato, ad insertionem umbilicalem 
brevissime reflexo instructa. 


Dimcnsioccs variotatum frequentinm : — 


Diam. major. 

D. minor. 

Alt. testae. 

Alt. aporturoo. 

Lat. aporturoo. 

a. 14*5 

133 

110 

60 

7*6 m.m. 

b. 1G-2 

150 

109 

6*6 

8*2 ># 

c. 17*4 

156 

120 

7-2 

9*2 „ 

d. 17*4 

16*0 

10-9 

70 

9*0 „ 


Diam. maj. speciminis maximi 18.8 m.m. 

It will be seen from the above measurements, which are taken from the 
four figured specimens, that the height of the shell is very variable, but the 
increase of the whorls is very nearly quite constant. The upper convexity of 
the whorls also slightly varies ; the sides of the spire are generally nearly 
straight, more rarely conspicuously convex ; occasionally the periplierical keel 
is somewhat projecting above the suture. The ornamentation is characteristic- 
ally that of Rotula , rcticulately sculptured above, nearly smooth below. The 
transverse ribs on the upper surface are traversed by fine spiral lines, which 
generally only produce a slight undulation in the direction of the ribs, some- 
times, however, a fine granulation is formed. As regards form, the present 
species very closely resembles the Burmese R. anceps, (Gould), and also the 
South Indian R. Shiplayi , the first has, however, the upper costulation very 
fine and no spiral striie, while the latter has both much stronger developed, 
producing a granular surface, and the shell is also more solid. The third very 
closely allied species is R. indica , differing principally by a greater width of 
the last whorl, and also by a stronger sculpture. 

• Comp. Joum. A. S. B., 1871, Vol. xl, pt. ii, p. 231. The name Rotula has 
also been applied in the Actixozoa, but if our zoological classification should make such 
rapid progress, as it has dono lately, it will, I think, in no long timo bo almost impos- 
sible to find new names for the generic groups, and we shall be forced to modify tho 
existing rules at least so far that tho same name may become reapplicable in at least 
the five or six principal divisions of the animal kingdom. A further relaxation of the 
rule would scarcely prove beneficial and would hardly be necessary. 
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The animal of the Penang species, when fully extended, equals in length 
about twice the longer diameter of the shell ; back roundly flattened above, foot 
posteriorly obtusely ridged, terminating with a large gland which is superseded 
by a small horti ; pedal row very distinct and the edge of foot below obliquely 
striated. The general colour of the body is pale or livid grey, with a general 
reddish tinge when full grown. A pale yellow (in young), or more or less 
distinctly cinobcr red (in adults), stripe extends along the centre of the back 
and the superior ridge of the foot, the former is bounded on each side by a 
broad black stripe, originating at the base of each peduncle and continuing 
to the mantle, and below this stripe there is again a yellowish or red line. 
The posterior red band is only edged with black. The sides of the foot, 
both, anteriorly and posteriorly, are more or less distinctly variegated with 
impure black and tinged with red ; front of head between the two pedicles and 
tentacles with a black spot ; pedicles and tentacles generally greyish, the latter 
with a reddish tinge, and with pale, rather large, globular tips, the former 
with a black ring at the base where the longitudinal black bands begin. 

The mantle is moderately thickened. The right shell lobe is entirely 
obsolete, or only indicated by a very slight extension of the edge, a short dis- 
tance below the upper angle of the aperture of the shell. Sole of foot divided by 
a longitudinal groove. The right neck lobe is large and extends as a moderate- 
ly broad fringe to near the retractor muscle where it terminates with a free end. 
The left neck lobe is smaller with a linguiform free outer end. The left outer 
edge of the mantle is externally also entire, like the right one, but about tho 
middle of the basal portion it has internally a distinct lobe, about 2 m.m. in 
length, which in its situation strictly speaking lies between the shell and 
the neck lobe ; but as it becomes reflected with its edge over the shell, it 
has to be regarded as the representant of the left shell lobe. The lower 
portion of the left neck lobe is only a thickened swelling, extending as a nar- 
row inner rim of the edge of the mantle to near the umbilicus. Both the 
right and left neck lobe have a large black spot, in continuation of the later- 
al black bands of the back. 

The general anatomy docs not differ in any essential point from that of 
P. anccps , as briefly noticed by me in Journ. A. S. 13., Vol. xl, pt. II, 1871, 
p. 233, pi. xvii, fig. 1. 

The jaw is semilunar, perfectly smooth, with obtusely rounded corners, 
and a slight rounded projection in the centre of the concave edge ; it is about ^ 
1*5 m.m. broad. 

The length of the radula is about 4*5, and its breadth above 1*5 m.m. ; 
it is composed of about 105 transverse, nearly straight rows of teeth, there 
being about 121 teeth in each row. The form of the teeth again very close- 
ly 'resembles that of Mot . cinecps, (loc. cit.). All the points extend beyond 
the upper edge of the basal plate ; the central is somewhat widened below 
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the terminal point, contracted in the middle, but it has no distinct denticles 
at the sides. The laterals gradually become more and more turned, and 
curved, with a small inner and scarcely a trace of an outer denticle ; up to 
the 20th they very gradually diminish in size, then a very slight break fol- 
lows, the 21st being somewhat sensibly smaller and first distinctly bicuspid 
at the tip, while at the same time the size of the basal plate has much dimin- 
ished, until in the last teeth it almost entirely becomes obsolete ; the two 
terminal cusps on the other hand become gradually more and more equal. 

The genital organs have a distinct amatorial gland, possessing near its 
origin a large globose appendage, internally composed of an elliptical largely 
cellular mass, in which the cells are concentrically arranged with their longer 
diameter perpendicular to the walls of the ellipse. The posterior part of 
the gland is filled with a finely granular substance, — probably calcareous 
particles. The vas deferens lias only one slight enlargement about the mid- 
dle of its length ; it consisted in a simple thickening of the walls, but I 
could not trace any calcareous particles in it. Towards the end, where the 
penis is lodged, the tube is widest and somewhat curved, but there are no 
other appendages, or calcareous sacs accompanied with a flagellum, present, 
such as have been observed in many other species of Potula. 

SiTALA* CABINTFEltA, n. sp. PI. i, fig. 8. 

Testa globose conoidea, cornea, apice obtusula, angustissime perforata ; 
anfractibus quinque, gradatim accrescentibus, convexe angulatis, sutura sim- 
plici junctis, transversim minutissime striolatis, superis infra medium carinis 
filiformibus duobus ornatis, ultimo ad peripheriam triearinato, basi planate 
convexiusculo, lrevigato ; apertura semilunari, verticali, non descendente, 
labro extus tenuissimo, in regione columellari paululum reflexiusculo. 

Diam. maj. 2*2, minor 2’, alt. testoo 2* m. m. 

1 lab . — ‘ Penang hill,* in foliis Coffee arahica , specimen unicum. 

The animal of this species is exactly like that of S. inful a, figured in pi. 
xviii, in J. A. S. B., Vol. xl, PI. ii, for 1871 ; it has a generally pale brownish 
grey colour ; but having obtained a single specimen, I did not like to sacri- 
fice the shell, in order to notice the internal structure ; for when examin- 
ing these little species one is by no means sure, that he will obtain from a 
single specimen an insight into the whole anatomy. 

The present species is closely allied to the Nilgheri Helix tricarinata . 
Blf., which is also a Sitala , and differs by a more depressed and broadly coni- 
cal shape, and by having a much wider umbilicus. 

* H. Adams proposed this name for Helix infnla , Bens., as type (P. Z. S. for 
1865, p 408). 1 had unfortunately overlooked this reference, when 1 proposed for 
Benson's attegia (and infula and a few others) the namo Conulema , which must now 
be regarded as identical with sitala (J. A 8. 8., xl, pt. II, p. 236.) 
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Macbochlamys* stephoedes, n. sp. PI. i, fig. 9, and pi. ii, figs. 19-20. 

M. orbiculata, spira depresse convexiuscula, basi medio concaviuscula, 
angustissime perforata, tenui, succineo cornea, unicolore, circa umbilicum 
albescente ; anfractibus sex, lentissime accrescentibus, sutura lineari junctis, 
infra suturam angustissime adpressis, nitidis, fere politis, striis incrementi 
transversis minutissimis, nonnunquam fere omnino obsoletis, notatis, supra 
convexiusculis ; ultimo ad peripheriam fere uniforme convexo ; apertura sub- 
scmilunari, vix obliqua, labio per-tenui, labro simpliei, ad basin paulum si- 
nuose producto, ad insertionem umbilicalcm anguste atque breviter reflexo. 
Diam. maj. 11*6, d. min. 10*7, alt. 7 ; alt. apert. cum perist. 4*8, cjusdem lat. 
5*6 m.m. 

The nearest ally of this species, as regards general character and size, is 
the Andamanese Macroch. steplius, f (Benson), differing from the present 
species by a somewhat more depressed form and by having the sides of the 
spire nearly straight or slightly concave, but not convex. Macroch. hyali- 
na,% Martens, is also very closely allied, it is a larger shell and with a more 
rapid increase of the volutions, the difference between the smaller and larger 
diameters being 2*5 m.m. In Burma and Sikkim several other allied forms 
occur, such as M. hypoleuca , patanc , petasus , &c., hut they are all smaller 
and more depressed shells. 

The species is rare ; I found a single live specimen and half a dozen 
of old shells at the base of Penang hill, about 300 feet. 

The animal is long and very slender, blackish grey above and on the 
pedicles, paler at the sides of the foot, which has a long and thin horn abovef 
the tail gland. Both shell and neck lobes are well developed, the right ones 
larger than the respective left ones. The two shell lobes are linguiform, 
and the right one, when fully expanded, covers almost half of the upper sur- 
face of the shell. The lower portion of the left neck-lobe is merely repre- 
sented by a slightly thickened rim, extending from the place of insertion of 
the left shell-lobe to near the umbilicus. 

The jaw is one mill, broad, with a central rounded tooth in the concave 
edge and with the corners somewhat bent outwardly ; a form which is also 
met with in several other species of Macroclil a my s. 

The radula has not been seen perfect, but it does not appear to have 
been more than four mill, long, and there appear to have been at least 101 
teeth in each transverse row ; all with very sharp points ; the central with 

* Comp. Journ. A. S. B., vol. xl, pt. ii, 1871, p. 246. 

f The figure of this species in Conch. Ind., pi. 62, is taken from a young or im- 
perfect specimen, in which the peculiarly depressed form is not so well discemable as 
in an adult shell. Fig. 6 on the same plate is incorrect, beoauso it doos not shew the 
sinuosely produoed median basal portion of the peristome. 

% Prcuss. Expud. naoh Ost Asieu, II* p. 241, pi. 12, fig. 5. 

3 
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a distinct denticle on either side, and the last laterals with two small unequal 
cusps ; all have- the basal plate obtusely narrowed outwardly. 

The genital organs are very similar to those of M. indicus , Benson, but 
much more slender ; the amatorial gland is very thin (in a young specimen), 
there is a small coecal appendage on the vas deferens, and a flagellum at the 
base of the penis, just before a swelling filled with calcareous particles. 

Microcystis* palmicola, n. sp. PI. i. fig. 10. 

M. testa late conica, tenui, cornea, angustissime umbilicata ; anfracti- 
bus quinque, gradatim accresccntibus, convexiusculis, sutura simplici junctis, 
supra splendore albide sericino, transversim oblique, minutissime atque con- 
fertissime, striolatis, ultimo ad peripheriam acute angulato ; basi convexius- 
cula, olivaceo nitita ; apertura subsemilunari, extus angulata, obliqua ; labro 
tenui, simplici, ad basin recedente, ad umbilicum reflexo ; labio tenuissimo, 
vix distinguendo. Speciminis maximi diam. maj. 2*8, d. minor 2*6, alt. 2’2, 
diam. apert. 1*7, ejusd. alt. 0 95 m.m. 

Hah. — Penang, sub corticeni Coccos nucifera , baud frequens. 

The shell is distinguished from allied species by its comparatively 
sharply angulaf last whorl, slightly inflated base and by the peculiar silky 
and very finely striated upper surface. 

The animal when fully extended equals in length about four diameters 
of the shell ; it is rather dark brownish grey, darkest on the tentacles and 
on the rostrum ; posterior gland superseded by a small horn. 

HELTCARiOtft permolle, n. sp. PL i, fig. 11 and pi. ii, figs. 21-23. 

H. testa deprcsse inflatcque conoidea, tenuissima, fere mcmbranacea, 
translucente, pallide lutesccnte, vix perforata, spira ultimo anfractu multo 
breviore ; anfractibus 4*5, rapide accresccntibus, ad suturam simplicem ad- 
pressis, nitidis, convexiusculis, ultimo inflato, ad peripheriam rotundato, 
transversim lente arcuateque striatulo, ad basin striis spiralibus sub-obsoletis 
notato ; apertura lunari, valde obliqua, labio albcscente, minutissime puncti- 
culato, labro tenuissimo, simplici, ad basin valde recedente, ad marginem 
interiorem umbilici brevitcr reflcxiusculo. Diam. maj. 8*4, d. min. 7'4, alt. 
6*3 ; alt. apert. cum perist. 4, ejusd. lat. 4 3 m.m. 

The rather strongly elevated spire, and the membranaceous and trans- 
parent structure of the shell, separate this species from the numerous allied 
forms of the Philippines. The species is rare ; I only obtained about half 
a dozen specimens on low bushes or between old vegetable matter on the 
ground, about 500 feet above the sea, on Penang hill. 

* Microcystis , Beck. Comp. Semper iu Reis. Arch. Philipp., pt. II, vol. iii, 1870, 
p. 43, and Stoliczka in J. A. S. B., voj. xl, pt. II, p. 251. 
t Semper, Reisen Archip. der Philippinen, vol. iii, p. 20. 
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• 

4 The animal is slender and very long ; when fresh the extended foot 
is three times the longer diameter of the shell, which is then entirely covered 
by the mantle ; but in captivity the shell lobes shrink very rapidly, being 
reduced to narrow linguiform appendages. Middle of back and of the 
hind foot whitish or very pale brownish, with a slight pinkish tinge ; a 
broad blackish band runs from each pedicle along the sides of the whole 
back, and also on the sides of the posterior part of the foot, as far as 
the terminal gland, which is superseded by a very distinct pointed horn ; 
the dark colour extends down to the pedal row, while a large black spot 
about the middle of the foot on each side reaches down to the sole ; 
pedicles long, grey ; tentacles short and almost white ; mantle blackish with 
small whitish dots. All the four mantle lobes are well developed, the left 
shell and neck lobes are proportionately somewhat larger than the correspond- 
ing right ones, and each of the former has a deep but narrow incision in its 
lower portion. 

The jaw is about one mill, broad, quadrant shaped, smooth, without any 
projection in the centre of the concave edge, like in most other species of 
the genus. 

The radula is moderately broad and nearly 25 m.m. # long ; there are 
95 transverse rows and about 121 teeth in each row, all remarkably small 
and from the tenth tooth they somewhat rapidly decrease in size towards the 
edges. The centre tooth has two distinct denticles on either side and a 
third much smaller one nearer to the base ; the principal cusp is pointed. 
On the subsequent teeth the inner denticles disappear first, and gradually 
altogether, then the lower outer, while the upper outer remains, until at 
last it equals the principal cusp, so that the outermost teeth become almost 
regularly, though shortly, bicuspid. 

' The general anatomy does not offer any peculiarity requiring special 
notice. The nervous and digestive apparatus agrees with that of other 
ZoNiTiniE, except perhaps that the liver is enormously largely developed. 
The female portion of the genital system has a long sub-pedunculate reccpta- 
culum seminis, branching off at its origin. The vas deferens is very short, 
passing into a rather widened tube, again somewhat contracted near the 
base of the penis, which is attached by a special strong muscle. The end 
of the penis widens very rapidly for a short distance before it joins the her- 
maphrodite opening. I have not observed, in two specimens examined, any* 
ccecal or calciferous appendages. 
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Genus. Trociiomorpha, Albers. 

Heliceen, Edit. E. v. Martens, p. GO, and Preassiche Exped n&oh Ost Aston 
vol. iij Landsclinecken, 1867, p. 245 ; Nigritella and Videna, ibidem. Bivella, Blanf. 

The type of this genus is Helix trocliiformis , Fer., which is characteris- 
ed by a moderately solid, sub-discoid or depressedly conical shell, the whorls 
being flattened above, the last carinate at the periphery, the aperture rh'":\- 
biform or narrowly semilunar with simple sharp edges, but the columei..' 
lips occasionally internally somewhat thickened and slightly reflexed. 

I do not know whether the animal of this typical species had been 
examined, but I have observed those of about a dozen different species, which 
evidently belong to the same type, and I find that all of them possess a 
very fine glandular slit at the upper end of the foot, the pedal row being 
in all also distinct ; they have, therefore, to be referred to the Zonitidj®, 
as already noticed in my paper on the Moulmain shells in Jour. A. S. B., 
vol. xl, pt. II, 1871, p. 225. 

Judging from a somewhat more intimate examination of the animals of 
a few species, the following characters have to be added to those derived from 
the peculiar shape of the shell. 

Animal moderately slender, with the posterior part of the foot shorter 
than the anterior, the former terminating above with a small glandular slit ; 
pedal row distinct ; mantle with elongated narrow neck lobes, but with the 
shell lobes entirely wanting, left neck lobe sometimes divided or insinuated 
in the middle ; jaw smooth ; genital organs without amatorial gland, or any 
other appendages ; seminal receptacle and seminal duct very long. 

The Trochomorphce live on the ground generally in decaying vegetable 
matter, under or on old wood. Three species have been found on Penang. 

Albers, while noticing several typical species, such as T. planorbis , 
Less., under his genus Discus , referred to Trochomorplia a most varied 
mixture of shells : for instance ; anccps , Gould, serrula , Bens. etc. which 
belong to Potula ; Barrackpoorensis , Pfr., is a Kaliella ; caciminifera and 
infula , Bens, arc Sit alee (=s Conn Inna, olim) ; H. capitium , Bens., does not 
belong to the present family, but to the next, the true Helicida , etc. 

E. v. Martens (1. cit. pp. 246 and 247) adopted two groups in the 
genus Trochomorpha ; the one, for which he proposes the name Nigritella , 
includes the obtusely conoid and more solid shells, sometimes with a some- 
what obtuse periphery ; these are true Trochomorpha), of the type of H. 
trochiformis , or of Troch . Ternatana , Guillou ; the name Nigritella is, 
therefore, entirely superfluous. The second group is classed by Martens 
as Videna , Adams ; it includes the more planorboid and sharply keeled 
species of the type of H planorbis , Less. For this same group, (type 
1L. castra, Benson,) W. T. Blanford proposed the subgeneric name Sivella . 
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« 

Judging from the similarity of the shells of these two groups and from 
what we know of the animal of T. lematana, observed by Martens, I very 
much doubt that any necessity exists for subdividing the genus Trochomorpha. 

Teociiomoepha castba, (Benson). PI. i, figs. 14-16 and pi. ii, figs. 7-9. 

Helix caatrcbf Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1852, vol. x, p. 849. — Reeve, 
Conch. Icon., Helix , No. 1160. 

The shell is subject to a very considerable amount of variation as regards 
the elevation of the spire. Young specimens are sometimes almost planor- 
bular, and ih some adults the total height of the shell is scarcely more than 
one-third of the larger diameter, while in others it somewhat exceeds one 
half of the same dimension. The width of the umbilicus varies from 
0*2 to 0*3 of the diameter of the shell. The base is always distinctly 
spirally striated, but on the upper side the oblique transverse striae of growth 
prevail. The usual colour is pale horny, sometimes brown with a pale band 
below the suture. 

The species is very rare on Penang hill, but it is common in Pegu, 
Arakan, Assam, Sikkim, and within the last few years it became abundant 
in the botanic garden near Calcutta, having been most likely introduced 
from Darjeeling. One of the largest Sikkim specimens in my collection 
measures : larger diam. 13, smaller diam. 12, height of shell 7, same of 
apart. 3, width of same 5*4 m.m. 

The animal changes from dark leaden to blackish grey, being always 
paler at the sides of the foot, generally tinged with brownish below the pedal 
row ; tentacles and pedicles mostly somewhat darker than the body ; neck dis- 
tinctly warty ; sole dark grey, entire, without any distinct furrows ; tail gland 
represented by a fine slit about one mill. long. The total length of the 
foot generally equals one and a half diameters of the shell, the caudal portion 
being always shorter than the anterior one. The mantle is blackish and in 
its extent above the large pulmonary cavity variegated with pale spots. 

The jaw is smooth, very thin, almost semicircular, with broad oblique 
ends and a small, in younger specimens sometimes almost obsolete, projection 
in the centre of the concave edge ; its width is about one half millimetre. 

The radula is narrow, about two mill, long, or slightly longer, composed 
of about 85 transverse straight rows, there being about 101 teeth in each 
of them. All have very sharp, long and pointed cusps, the central with a 
small denticle on either side near the tip ; on the outer ones, as they tunT 
laterally and gradually decrease in size, the inner denticle disappears, while 
the outer increases, until on the last 15 or 20 teeth, preceding the 3 or 
4 terminal ones, -it equals the principal cusp. The last few teeth are short, 
broad, and their outer cusp becomes almost entirely obsolete, the teeth pre- 
senting merely an oblique sharp edge. 

The female portion of the genital organs has a globular swelling near 
its origin at the hermaphrodite opening, and the receptaculum seminia 
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branches off above this gland ? it is fully one inch long, somewhat thickened 
in the middle. The penis is attached by a short muscle, about 4 m.m. long 
and moderately thickened. 

Thociiomoepha Cantortana, {Benson). PI. i, fig. IB. 

Helix Cantoriana , Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1861, vii, p. 85. 

Five specimens which I found on Penang hill (at about *2000 feet 
elevation) exactly correspond with Benson’s description, which was taken 
from a solitary specimen obtained by Dr. Cantor on the small island Sung- 
Sung near Penang. The illustration given on plate i will dispense with a 
repetition of the description quoted above. The apex is smooth, slightly 
swollen, and there are scarcety more than five whorls in specimens of 10 m.m. 

The animal is blackish grey with a very narrow, pale dorsal stripe, 
qu£ similar to that of T. castra , but by some accident no specimen was 
preserved in spirit, so I cannot give any further details of its structure ; it is, 
however, certainly a Trochomoipha. The specimens were found under a log 
of old wood. 

Trochomorpha Timorensts, Martens. PI. i, fig. 17, and pi. ii, figs. 10-12. 

E. v. Martens, in Preuss. Ost-Asiat. Exped., 1867, II, p. 248. 

Penang specimens, of which I obtained sixteen, entirely agree in form 
and structure with the shell described by E. von Martens, with the single 
exception that the last whorl is not descending near the aperture, but there 
is an inclination to it, as its terminal portion in adult specimens is slightly 
more bent downwards than the preceding part (comp. figs. 17a and 17 h). 
This character is, however, certainly a variable one ; it does also occasionally 
occur in adult specimens of T. castra and T. planorbis. The differences 
noticed by E. v. Martens regarding the greater number of whorls, and the 
larger umbilicus, with less rapidly descending sides, in Timorensis, when 
compared with planorbis , are well marked in Penang examples. 

The species is found sparingly on or under old wood all over Penang 
hill ; T. planorbis was not met with there, but it is a very abundant shell at 
the Nicobars. 

The animal is uniform blackish, mantle more intense black j pedal row 
distinct and the edge of the foot below it nearly quite smooth ; neck and 
sides covered with small warts ; tail gland represented by a very fine slit, 
scarcely more than half a millimetre long. 

The jaw and radula are quite similar to those of T. castra. The former 
is about three quarters mill, broad, with somewhat curved out ends and a 
broadly rounded central projection in the concave edge. The teeth are very 
slender, and the lateral denticles are very close to the tip on the centre tooth. 
The outer denticle descends a little lower down on the laterals, but it 
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always appears to remain smaller than on the corresponding teeth of 
T. castra ; the outermost laterals were not observed, they must be very thin. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a very great length of the 
seminal receptacle and of the seminal duct ; the former is one and a half to 
nearly two inches long ; it is somewhat widened near its origin but further 
on almost throughout equally thin. 

Fam. Vitrinidee. 

Vitbina NUCLEATA, n. sp. PI. i, fig. 12 and pl % ii, figs. 4-6. 

Vit. testa depresse ovata, tumidula, tenui, pallide cornea, translucente ; 
anfractibus 3*75, nucleo 15 anf. composito, late conico, inflato, laevigato, 
duobus anf. sequentibus ad suturam adpressis, subcanaliculatis, rapide 
accrescentibus, nitidis, transversim striis incrementi minutissimis notatis; 
apertura ampla, per-obliqua, labio undique tenuissimo, ad basin valde rece- 
dente, margine supero convexiusculo. Diam. maj. 9, diam. minor 7,«alt.^bt. 
5*3, alt. apertura) 4*8, ejusdem latitudo 6*1 m.m. 

A characteristically distinct species, by having the nucleus composed 
of one and a half whorls, conically tumid, while the next whorl is at its 
beginning only very narrowly exposed, or almost entirely covered. The 
outer lip is very thin, almost membranaceous, and simple throughout. 

V. nucleata is one of the rarest Penang shells. I found three live 
specimens on the Penang hill in dense forest on old wood, about 1000 feet 
above the sea, and two more old shells at the base of the hill. 

The animal is entirely black, only slightly paler at the front sides of 
the foot ; it is very long and slender, its total length being about four times 
that of the longer diameter of the shell ; the anterior part is the much 
shorter one, the posterior tapers into a point, and the whole is warty and 
grooved. The mantle, however, is nearly smooth. In quite fresh speci- 
mens the two shell lobes entirely cover the shell, but generally the left 
lobe covers a little more than one fourth of the last whorl extending from 
the margin of the mouth, while the right lobe also covers one-fourth of it 
beginning at the angle of the mouth, but at the same time also envelopes the 
whole spire. The neck lobes are also well developed, rounded, with simple 
edges, the left is much larger and longer than the right one. The sole of foot 
is pale brown, divided by two grooves in nearly three equal parts, of which 
the median is smooth and the lateral transversely sulcated. Pedal row well., 
marked by a thin groove above and along the entire base of foot. 

The jaw is semilunar, radiately finely striated, with a blunt projection 
in the centre of the concave edge ; the outer or convex portion is smooth ;• it 
measures about 0‘75 m.m. in breadth. • 

, The radula is about two mill, long and half a mill, broad ; there are 
110 transverse, almost quite straight rows, but only 61 teeth in each of them. 
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4J1 have very sharply pointed cusps, the central has two small lateral 
denticles on either side ; on the outer ones these denticles almost entirely 
disappear. 

The genital organs are distinguished by a great length of the uterus, 
at the end of which lies a large albuminous ( ag .) and hermaphrodite gland 
(hg.). The seminal receptacle (rs.) is a long, pedunculated, spacious bag 
which includes a peculiarly twisted, homy organ, provided on the concave side 
with short crispate appendage. It is the same problematic organ which I 
described in Sesara inffendens , Gld., and Macrochlamys [ Durgella ] honesta, 
Gld., (Comp. J. A. S. B. XL., Pt. II, p. 242 and 250, pi. xvi, fig. 5 and 6, 
and pi. xvii, fig. 13). Whether this structure represents the amatorial 
organ and whether that which we call a seminal receptacle really possesses the 
function which we attribute to it, appears to be as yet an open question. 
In the present species I found the terminal end of the so-called seminal 
receptacle filled with a milky substance, which under a high power exhibited 
a quite irregular flaky appearance. 

In other respects the present species does not offer any anatomical 
peculiarities. The oesophagus is comparatively thin, long, cylindrical. The 
kidney, situated near the end of the rectum, is very large, of a broadly 
triangular shape ; the liver enormously developed. 

Some years passed the Vitrifies had been classed as a subfamily of the 
Helicidx ; more recently they had been by various authors treated with the 
Zonitidce , in the Oxygnathe group of Helicacea. I think the older classi- 
fication is preferable, as entered by Binney and Bland in their Land and Fresh- 
water shells of N. America. But I would prefer to give them, together with 
Helicolimax, Hyalina and their allies, a position intermediate between the 
two families. They combine indeed several of the characters of both. 
Although they do not possess a terminal mucous gland on the end of the foot 
(as all Zonitidw do), they have a more or less distinct pedal row, and the sole 
appears to be often divided by longitudinal grooves. The jaw is entirely or 
partially finely transversely striated, not quite smooth, as usually in Zonitides , 
and not ribbed, as in true Helicidte. However, the teeth, particularly the 
outermost laterals, have more the pointed character of the former than of 
the next family. 

Pam. Helicid®. 

Trachia* Penangensis, n. sp. PI. iii, figs. 1 and 18-20. 

T. suborbiculata, alta, spira breviter elevata, obtusa, modice sed profunde 
umbilicata, tenui, fere cornea, cuticula luteo-fusca dense et breviter pilosa 
induta, unicolore ; anfractibus 4'5, convexis, sutura profunde subcanaliculata 
junctis, ultimo ad peripheriam uniforme convexo, ad aperturam paulo descen- 

• Compare, Stoliczka in Jonm. A. S. B , vol. xl, Pt. 11, 1871, p. 223. 
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dente, ad marginem umbilici obtuse angulato ; ppertura semilunari, labi<* 
tenui, labro expanso atque reflexo, ad insertionem umbilicalem paululum 
dilatato, ad basin indistincte subangulato, pallide violaceo tincto. Diam. 
maj. 16, diam. min. 14 5, lat. apertur® cum perist. 8*8, ejusd. alt. 8*2 m. m.' 

As regards the thin, almost horny, fulvous, thickly and finely setose 
structure of the shell, this species is probably most closely allied to T. erinacea , 
Pfr., but it differs from it, as well as from two other very similar forms, 
T. quiet a f Reeve, and T. eustoma, Pfr., by its conspicuously more elevated 
spire. Other species of similar type, like T brevi&eta , Pfr., from Siam, 
T. Helferi , Bens., from the Andamans, and four or five others described by 
Pfeiffer and E. v. Martens have nearly all a more depressed form and mostly 
sub-angular last whorl, although their spire is somewhat elevated. 

The animal is dark chocolate brown, with a very narrow pale dorsal and 
caudal stripe, the body is laterally somewhat more blackish in front, and 
tinged brownish behind ; the posterior end of the foot is the shorter one, as 
in Trochomorpha , although not to the same extent. 

The jaw is quadrant shaped, with about six strong ribs,* and one or two 
less distinct ones on either side ; it is 1*3 m.m. broad. 

The radula i9 about 2*5 m.m. long., and 1 . m.m. broad ; there are 95 
transverse rows, and 91 teeth in each of them, decreasing in size the more 
they approach the edges. The centre tooth is slightly smaller than the first 
laterals. All have a large basal plate, which is on the centre tooth slightly 
emarginate in the middle of the upper edge ; this emargination increases in 
depth on the laterals, the inner branch remaining smaller, until on the last 
ones the upper edge becomes represented by two obtuse branches. The hook 
is on all teeth comparatively small, broad, with a moderately sharp point. 
On about the tenth tooth a small denticle appears to shew on the outer edge 
near the tip, becoming more distinct on the following teeth. After the 
eighteenth lateral, the teeth become somewhat more rapidly Shorter, but 
increase in width until the last are wider than long, or high, and on 
these the basal plate has almost entirely become obsolete. 

The genital organs are more than an inch long. The female portion 
has a long seminal receptacle, strongly thickened and muscular for some 
distance from its origin, then passing into a long thin tube and ter- 
minating with a moderately enlarged bubble, attached by very thin 
muscular fibres to the albuminous gland which is situated at the end of 
the" uterus. The vas deferens takes its origin near the upper end of 
the uterus ; it is attached by numerous thin threads at the hermaphrodite 
opening, and after a short distance enlarges into a muscular tube. At the 
beginning of this enlargement is a short pointed flagellum (/), and at the 

„ i 

# Evidontly very muoli like that of Campylaa. 
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«ther end, where the penis, begins, is a retractor muscle. The penis itself has 
near its base a ccecal appendage ; its terminal portion, before it joins the 
hermaphrodite opening, is very thin. 

A comparison of the genital organs with those of Trachia delibrata \ 
represented in J. A. S. B., vol. XL, Pt. II, 1871, pi. xvi, fig. 1, will shew, 
that the only essential difference consists in the presence of the small 
‘ccecal appendage on the penis in T. Penangensis. The jaw lias fewer and 
less strong ribs, than that of the former species, but the teeth themselves 
are extremely similar. 

Taking all these anatomical characters together with those of the shell, 
as noticed in my paper cited above, I think we can consider Trachia as a 
fairly established genus of the Helicid^;. 

Helix [Fruticicola] similaris, For. PI. ii, figs. 1-3. 

Comp. E. v.“ Martens Jn Preuss. Exped. nach Ost-Asicii, vol. II, pp. 43 and 270, 
etc. Stoliczka in J. A. S. B. vol. XL, Pt. II, 1871, p. 224. 

On Penang this species is mostly found in the coco-palm plantations 
up to a height of about 200 feet, never in the interior of large forests and 
at great^elevations. The shells are of the usual small size (larger diam. 
between 12 and 13 m.m.), with or without a brown peripherical baud. The 
stria? of growth are generally line, but in some specimens they accumulate 
to strong ribs which give the shell a very peculiar costate appearance. 

I also obtained the species from Malacca, near Singapore, Hongkong, 
Chusan, Maccao, Canton, Ac., northwards it extends through Tenaseriin into 
Burma, where it is associated with a great number of closely allied species, 
some of which may prove to be mere varieties of it. I may mention 
J£. bolus , II. scalp turrit a, II. Zoroaster, Ac. 

In Bengal itself the species is not known, but in Central India it is 
represented by H. propinqua , and on the Andamans by II. hemiopta. 
Judging from the great number of closely allied species in the Indo-Malay- 
an region, there is certainly the greatest probability that the original habitat 
of H. similaris falls within the lndo-Malayan Archipelago, and that it has 
been introduced into Mauritius, China and South America. 

The animal is rather slender, all over strongly warty, brownish fleshy 
white, or pale^brown, the t pedal row is very slightly indicated by a fine 
groove ; thc'pcdicles and tentacles are greyish white, mantle dull milky white 
with a slight vermilion tinge. When the animal is quite fresh the total 
length of the foot is equal to from two and a half to three longer diameters 
of the shell. 

The jaw is semilunar, about 1 m.m. broad, with three strong central 
ribs, followed by a somewhat broader one on either side, while the next is 
only indicated by a faint dark line. 
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The radula is when compared with the size of the animal large, about 2*3 
m.m. long, and somewhat more than one m,m. broad ; it is composed of about 
90 transverse rows, with 67 teeth in each of them. The central is much 
smaller than the adjoining laterals, with a long arched cusp. The laterals 
somewhat rapidly decrease in size after the 14th ; on the outermost the 
basal plate gradually disappears, while the breadth of the teeth exceeds 
their length. 

The genital organs are more complicated than in Trachia . The female 
portion has at its origin a rather short, thick mascular coecal appendage, which 
most probably represents the amatorial gland j it is widened near its origin 
and at its rounded end. The seminal receptacle is a round bag, attached 
to a long thin peduncle of about the same length as the uterus. The seminal 
duct is moderately long, but the penis comparatively thick and attached by 
a strong muscle. 


Pam. Bulimidce. 

Bulimus. — Subg. Amphidromus. 

The only two species which I found among the coco-palms were Buli- 
mus atricallosus , Gould, and B. interrupts, var. citrinus ; the uniform 
coloured greenish yellow variety. The former is the more common species. 

Besides these two, the ubiquitous Stenogyra gracilis -is by no means 
rare at the roots of palm trees. 

Pam. Clausiliid®. 

Claus ilia (Piusdusa) Penangensis, n. sp. PI. ii, figs. 4-6 and 15-17. 

C. testa fusiformi, plus minusve atenuata, medio ad anfractum penulti- 
mum latissima, non rimata, solidula, castanea, apice submammillata, albes- 
cent©, anfractibus 9*5 ad 10*5, convexis, sutura simplici junctis, transversim 
confertissime striolatis, penultimo sensim attenuate ; apertura ovata, intus 
castanea, peristomate modice expanso, undique libero, albescente, plica supera 
crassa, ad marginem apertura) continua, columellari immersa, tenui, valde 
oblique intrautc ; plicis palatalibus six, prima longissimima, unam mill, a 
marginc suturali distant©, ceteris multo brevioribus, subajqualibus, modice •• 
curvatis atque fere sequidistantibus. 

Var. brevis, exquisite fusiformis, vide fig. 6 et 60 ; long. 24, lat. 6 * 2 , 
apert. cum perist. 6 longa, 4 5 m.m. lata. 

Var. elongate fusiformis, vide fig. 5 ; long. 26*3, lat. 6*2, apert. 6*9 
longa, 4*7 m.m. lata ; in hoc specimine apertura exceptionaliter longa est, 
in speciminibus alteris, forma similibus, longitudo apertura 6*2 ad 6*4 obser* 
vanda. 
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Var. exilis, attenuate fusiformis, vide fig. 4 et 4a; long. 27, lat. 6, 
long, apert. 6*3, lat. 4*6 m.m. 

Hab, — Penang hill, frequens. 

This is an extremely variable species as regards the shorter or longer 
fusiform shape of the shell, and also as regards the size of the aperture, but 
both these variations are very commonly observed in other species of the 
genus, and particularly in the allied Malayan species Cl. Oouldiana , Pfr., 
insignia, Gould,* and Sumatrana , Martens, f All three have a similarly 
variable shape, and finely striated, moderately convex, whorls, but in the two 
former the aperture is much shorter of a squarish shape, and in the last it is 
conspicuously longer ; E. v. Martens gives its length at 8 m. m. in a speci- 
men, the total length of which is from 23’5 to 31'5 m. m. In this last species, 
which also comes nearest to the Penang shell, the whorls appear to be slight- 
ly less convex and there are only five palatal plates present. 

The animal is uniform grey covered with small pale brown warts, darker 
on the back, paler on the pedicles, which have very small, black eyes ; tenta- 
cles very short. 

The general anatomical structure agrees with that which I published 
of Cl. Philippiana , (comp. J. A. S. B., vol. xl, pt. II, 1871, p. 174, pi. vi, 
fig. 8). 

The genital organs are distinguished by a very great length of both the 
uterus and the penis, both of which are much twisted. The only appendage 
is that of the seminal receptable, which is comparatively small and narrow, 
situated at the end of a long peduncle. 

The jaw is very short, about 0 5 m. m. broad, apparently smooth ; only 
very faint radiating and concentric lines are to be observed in certain lights. 

The radula is about 2 m.m. long and 0'5 m.m. broad ; it consists of 
about 125 rows, with 61 teeth in each row. All are provided with a strong- 
ly curved cusp ; after about the fifteenth tooth, they rather rapidly decrease 
in length. Towards the end of each row they become multi-serrated, while 
the basal plate almost entirely disappears. The last teeth arc very short, but 
broad, almost linear and entire. 

Clausilia [Przedusa] filicostata, n. sp. PI. Ill, figs. 7-8. 

Cl. testa fusiforme turrita, apice sensim attenuata, subrimata, tenui, pal- 
lide cornea ; anfractibus 10 ad 11, lento convexiusculis, sutura simplici junctis, 
ad suturam filiforme marginatis atque infra marginem paulum contractis, trans- 
versim oblique dense costellatis, antepenultimo vix latiore quam penultimo, 
ultimo versus aperturam paululum contracto ; apertura ovate subtrigona, 
postice, (aut supra), subangulata, peristomate expanso, undique libero, plica 
* J A. S. B., xli, pt. II, pp. 203, 204, 208, pi. is. 
t Ost-Asiat. Exped , 1867, p. 379, pi. 22, fig. 17. 
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supera tenui, hand usque ad marginem peristomatis intemi extensa, intus in 
fauce rapide evanescente, columellari approximata, fortiori, valde obliqua ; 
plicis palatalibus circiter decern, supera longissima,^ margine dist an te, dua- 
bus vel tribus sequentibus multo brevioribus, caeteris brevissimis, omnibus 
inter se irregulariter dispositis. Long. 21*2, lat. 4*4 ; long, apert. cum 
perist. paulo imperfecto 4’ 8, lat. 3'6 m.m. j specim. secundi apert. cum perist. 
perfecto 5 '3 longa et 4 m.m. lata. 

Sab . — Penang hill, cum precedents, sed rarissima. 

This species is very closely allied to Cl. Javana , Pfr., but the latter has 
the whorls, particularly the middle ones, somewhat higher, the transverse 
costulation is a little finer, and more crowded, the palatal plaits are fewer, 
two according to Kiistcr, three to four according to E. v. Martens ; it also 
appears to have the two labial plaits stronger. I do not know any other 
species with which the Penang shell can be compared. It appears to bo 
extremely rare ; out of three specimens found only one has the aperture with 
the margins perfectly well developed. 

Fam. Philomycidae 

Binney and Bland, Land and frosh-watyr sliolls N America, pt. 1, 1869, p. 294. 


Genus. Piiilomvcus. 

1820. Rafmesqno. Comp. ‘Complete writings/ by Binnoy and Tiyon, 1864, 
p. 64. 

1821. Ferussac, Tabl. Byst. des Limaccs, p. 14. 

1823. Meghimation , Ilassolt, Algem. Konst. &c., p. 232 ; idem , Fer., 1824. 

1842 (August). Incillaria , Benson, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. ix, p. 486. 

1842 (Septb.). Tebenophorus , Binney, Boston Journal, iv, p. 171, and 1844, 
Wyman, ibidem p. 410. 

1866. rUilomycu$t (anatomy of) Kcforstein, Zeitsch. Wissensch. Zool., vol. xvi, 
p. 183. 

1866. Incillaria and Meghimatium (anatomy of), Keferstoin, Malacoz. Blaottor, 
vol. xiii, p. 64. 

1869. Tebenopliorus , Binnoy and Bland, Land and Fresh water shells N. Am. 
pt. I, Pulin. Goopli., p. 295. 

Philomycus apud H. and A. Adams, Chenu, E. v. Martens &o. 

It must be admitted that the original characteristic of the genus by 
Rafinesque is a very unsatisfactory one, but that is the case with many other* 
old definitions. When Rafinesque wrote that Philomycus has no visible 
mantle, everybody* could, I think, fancy that the mantle must extend over 

• Binney writes in 1841 (Boston Journ. IV, p. 174) of his Philomycus dorsalis 

corpora clypeo nullo/ and on p. 171 of Tebenophorus carolinensis * clypeo lato et 

olongato, dorsum integrum vestiente/ and still both speoies have the mantle covering 
the entire upper surface of the body, and both are Philomycus (or Pallifera of Morse). 
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the whole body, if the animal can at all be closely compared with Limax t or 
else it could not be a Mollusc at all. This was indeed well understood by 
Ferussac, who in the next year referred to Philomycus, besides the four 
insufficiently described species of Rafinesque, Limax carolinensis of Bose, 
well known from description and figure, (copied in Hist. nat. des Moll., pi., 6, 
fig. 3). And as Rafinesque’s species had not been rediscovered and his de- 
scriptions not made more complete, Ph. carolinensis remained to bo considered 
as the type of the genus, thougli I do not think that there can be much 
doubt on the point, that Ferussac had correctly interpreted Rafinesque’s 
meaning. In any case there was no sufficient ground for introducing the 
name Tehenophorus for the same species. 

Keferstein (loc. cit.) has shewn by the anatomical examination of 
the three typical species, Philomycus carolinensis , (seu - Tehenophorus ) , 
Meghimatium striatum and Incillaria hilineata , that all three genera 
have to be united into one. The general anatomy and dentition &e., 
agree in all, the only traceable distinction of Phil, carolinensis consists 
in the presence of a small amatorial organ, situated at the entrance of the 
seminal receptacle. The presence or absence of this organ, or even of 
that of a special amatorial gland (see ante, p. 13), is rightly considered by 
Keferstein as insufficient for a generic separation of the American from the 
Indian species. I had repeatedly opportunity of satisfying myself of this by 
the observation, that the development of that organ does not only appear to 
depend upon the age of the animal, but often even upon the season or peculiari- 
ties of the conditions, under which the animal lives. As far as our materials 
enable us to judge, we can, I think, look upon Philomycus as a well estab- 
lished genus. For the present it has to be regarded as the sole representative 
of the family. The finely radiatcly striated (in Ph. dorsalis coarsely ribbed) 
jaw in part resembles that of the Vitrinid.e, but the dentition has decidedly 
more the character of true Heltctd/E. 

I have to notice one new species found on Penang. 


PiriLOMYCUs pictus, n. sp. PI. Ill, figs. 9-14. 

Ph. corpore tenuiter cylindraceo, plus minusve (35 ad 40 m.m.) extenso, 
antice rotundate subtruncato, posticc acuminato, livido, copiose mucoso, 
supra pallio kevigato, lateraliter atquc in parte postica nonnunquam subgra- 
nuloso tecto, fasciis tribus longitudinalibus atratis, reticulation i bus ejusdem 
colons junctis, picto, facia centrali latissima, duabus alteris tenuioribus ad 
latus dorsi sitis ct a margin e inferiore distantibus ; orificio pulmonari antice 
ad latus dextrum in incisionc pallii sito, circiter 5 ad 7 m.m. a terminationo an- 
tica distante ; pedunculis oculiferis circ. 5 m.m. longis, tcntaculis brevissimis^ 
ambobus pallidissimis ; pedc infra transversim plicatello, livido. 
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During life the length and comparative thickness of the animal changes 
very rapidly, as may be noticed from a comparison of the two sketches taken 
from life and one from a specimen preserved in spirit. The animal is cover- 
ed by a thick layer of mucous secretion, it is very active, and readily burrows 
in light decomposing vegetable substance. The three black longitud inal 
bands are connected by a similarly coloured net work which continues, inter- 
spersed with, or dissolved into, little dots, to the lower edge of the mantle. 
The three distinctly marked bands distinguish the present species from the 
Javaen Ph. reticulatus, according to Ferussac’s figures 2* and 3 on pi. 8 E., 
p. 96 4 , Moll. terr. et fluv. vol. ii. The peduncles are about 5 m.m. long, 
provided with distinctly developed globules on which the small black eyes 
arc situated ; the tentacles are very short, and when the animal moves about 
scarcely noticeable ; both arc very pale coloured. 

The anatomj r of the species almost perfectly agrees with that given by 
Kcferstein of Ph. striatus and hilineatm. The internal pulmonary cavity 
extends to about one anterior fourth of the length of the body, and in the 
fresh animal is always well marked by the mantle above it being somewhat 
inflated. On this inflated portion, the mantle is smooth, on the other parts 
generally slightly rugose. 

The genital organs (comp. fig. 13) have no special amatorial gland. 
The seminal receptacle is a globular pedunculated bag, situated a short dis- 
tance from the hermaphrodite opening. In two specimens which I examin- 
ed, I noticed the development of a strongly fibrous bundle of muscles at the 
entrance of the receptacle, where it branches off from the oviduct, but there 
was no special amatorial organ present. 

The jaw is semilunar, strongly curved, thin, radiately striated ; when laid 
flat about one mill, broad. 

The radula is 2*8 m.m. long, only about 0’5 broad ; there are about 170 
rows; and 87 teeth in each row : the central tooth with a symmetrical simple 
curved cusp, the laterals with a more oblique but simple cusp, both it and 
the basal plate gradually decrease in height until the last teeth become almost 
linear and form a confluent row. 

None of the other organs require any special notice. 

I found three specimens of this species among old decaying vegetable 
matter on the ground at the northern base of Penang hill, about one hundred 
feet above the sea. * 

* E. v. Martons (Preuss. Exp. nach Ost-Asien, Landschnecksn, p, 182) refers to 
this figure as a synonym of Hassolt’s Parumcella reticulata , which he quotes as Pot- 
mar ion reticulatus. I do not know Hassolt/s original figure, but surely the one given 
by F6russao does not represent a Pawna&illa or a Par mar ion. 
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Fam. PupidsD. 

This family is represented in India and Burma by Hypselostoma , Boy- 
sia and various subgenera of Pupa , all of small size. Among the Pupa found 
in Burma and the adjacent countries, inhabited by a large number of Mala- 
yan forms, the majority are referable to Albers’ subgenus Scopelophila , the 
type of which is Pupa Kokeilii, Jiossm. The shells are small, subconic or 
subcylindrical, composed of 4 to 8 whorls, with a moderately thin, semicor- 
neous or corneous texture, covered by a brown cuticle ; the last whorl is 
rimate at the base, always somewhat rapidly turned to the front, generally 
slightly ascending at the aperture, which is internally instructed with teeth on 
the whole peristome ; commonly there is a bifid tooth on the inner lip, it is 
larger than any of the others. Some of the species appear to differ from Pupilla 
merely by the peculiar turn of the last whorl towards the front, thus shew- 
ing a strong affinity to Hypselostoma. The Indian species of Scopelophila , 
as far as I observed them, have the pedicles well developed and the tentacles 
short. 

A second small group of Pupa , which is found in India, Burma and the 
country southward, is characterised by a subconic or ovate shape, composed 
of three to five whorls, of a thin corneous texture, covered with a transverse- 
ly striated cuticle ; the last whorl is not ascending, the aperture generally 
edentulous ; the columellar lip is externally near its attachment somewhat 
expanded, mostly covering the umbilical region, while internally at the base 
it is twisted and occasionally provided with a small tooth. I propose for 
this subgeneric group the name 

Pupisoma , 

and regard as the type of it the Moulmein P. lignicola , described in 
J. A. S. B., vol. xl, pt. ii, p. 171, pi. vii, fig. 3. The animals have very short 
pedicles and barely a trace of tentacles. They generally live on wood. 

Pupa [Scopelophila] palmiha, n. sp. PI. II. fig. 3. 

P. testa ovate cylindracea, rimata, sordido albida, cornea, apice obtusius- 
cula ; anfractibus quinque, convexis, gradatim accresccntibus, sutura simplici 
junctis, sublsevigatis, fere politis, lineis nonnullis incrementi transversis obli- 
quis, exilissimis notata; apertura fere verticali, subquadrangulari, intus 
quinque-dentata, albida ; labro undique expansiusculo atque paulum incras- 
sato, extus infra suturam sinuoso, intus profunde bidentato, (dente supero 
minori), ad basin dente unico minuto et ad medium collumellic altero fortiori 
instructo ; labio tenui, adnato, extra medium prope angulum posteriorem 
aperturae dente lameliiforme bipartito munito. 

Long, testae 2*15, latit. 1*, long, apert. 0*8, lat. 0*6 m.m. 
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Hah . — Penang et in Provincia Wellesley dicta, sub corticem Cocos nuei- 
fera ; testa rarissima. 

This is of exactly the same type as the Arrakanese P. flosa, described 
at p. 333 of the Journal for last year, hut it is larger, more cylindrical and has 
one tooth more in the aperture. From P. Avanica it differs by less closely 
wound whorls and by the interal dentition of the aperture. 

It appears to be a very rare species. I found one specimen under the 
bark of a cocoa-nut tree on Penang, and two others on the opposite coast in 
the Wellesley Province. 

Pupa [Pupisoma] obcella, n. sp. PI. II, fig. 2. 

P. testa subglobose conoidea, apice obtusa, angustissime perforata, tenui, 
cornea ; anfractibus 3*5, valde eonvexis, sutura simplici junctis, transverse 
filose striolatis ; apertura subrotundata, paululum obliqua, edentula ; margine 
externo tenuissimo vix repandiusculo, columellari albescente, vix torto, supra 
reflexo, umbilicum fere omnino obtegente. 

Alt. testae 1*7, diam. 125, alt. aperturse 0 6 m.m. 

Hub. — Penang, sub corticem Cocos nuciferce , haud frequens. 

The animal is grey with dusky pedicles, but no perceptible trace of ten- 
tacles. The species differs from P. lignicola (1. cit.) by a shorter and broad- 
er form, more convex whorls, and by a very slightly expanded and thin outer 
lip. In fresh specimens some of the transverse striae of the cuticle are rather 
stronger than others, but they very soon wear off. 

Fam. Streptaxid©. 

This family is represented by the single species Fnnea bicolor , occurring 
with Stcnogyra gracilis , though not very commonly. (Comp. J. A. S. B., 
1871, vol. xl, pt. ii, p. 169). 

Fam. Veronioellid® and VaginulidsB. 

I have collected two species, which are by authors usually referred to 
the genus Vaginulus t and with which Blainville’s Veronicella is considered as 
identical. 

The one species is the same as Vaginulus Birmanicus , briefly described by 
Theobald in Journ. A. S. B., vol. xxxiii, for 1861. It is found about Calcutta, 
extending throughout Bengal up to the base of the Sikkim hills, through 
Arrakan, Tenasserim to Penang. A specimen obtained at Singapore does 
not appear to differ ; E. v. Martens’ V. Hasselti , (Preuss. Exp. Ost-Asien, 
Landschnecken, 1867, p. 176, pi. 5, figs. 2 and 4) from Sumatra, Borneo, 
Ac., also appears to be the same, and it seems to me very probable that it is 
the true Onchidium molle of Hasselt. 

5 
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A second species is very closely allied to Vaginulus Tourannensis , Ey- 
doux and Souleyet, (Voyage de la Bonite, pi. 28, figs. 4 to 7), found by Mr. 
Gaudichaud at Touranne in Cochin China. 

A close examination of various eastern species of what authors usually 
call Vaginulus or Veronicella appears to me to indicate, that a great confu- 
sion has been brought about into the definition of these terms. First of all, 
we have to return to the typical species of those two generic terms, lowing 
all subsequent researches regarding other species out of the question. 

Blainville’s description of his Veronicella Icevis in 18 L7 was incorrect as 
regards the existence of a rudiment of a shell. The mistake was, at least 
partially, corrected by Blainville in Diet. d. Sc. Nat. vol. 57, p. 348, # and 
Keferstein, after discussing the opinions about this genus, in Zeitsch. Wiss. 
Zool., xv, 1861, definedf Veronicella as it ought, I think, to be accepted. 

The animals have the sexes distinct in one individuum, the male organ 
under the right peduncle, the female about the middle of the lower right side 
of the mantle ; tentacles bilobed ; the anal and respiratory orifices are at the 
posterior end’; the jaw and teeth of the radula resemble those of the Heli- 
CIDJ 2 . Thus the general anatomical structure of Veronicella agrees in some 
respects with Onchidium (comp. Stoliczka in J. A. S. B., xxxviii, pt. ii, 
1869, p. 88, pi. xiv), but in this genus the female genital opening lies with 
the two others at, or close to, the posterior end ; the teeth are peculiarly 
hook-shaped, and there is no jaw present. As one of the characteristic fi- 
gures of a Veronicella I may mention Vag. Solea, d’Orb., (Voyage dans 1’ Am. 
merid., Moll. pi. 21) from Buenos Ayres, or Vag. Luzonicus , Eydoux and 
Souleyet, in Voyage de la Bonite, Zoologie, vol. II, p. 495, pi. 28, figs. 1 — 3. 
Thus our species will have provisionally to stand as 

Veronicella Birmanica, (Theob.). 

It is found all over the island, up to the top of Penang hill, but is not 
common, and the specimens are mostly small, about 1 or 1*5 inches. The 
median dorsal pale stripe generally becomes distinct only in older specimens, 
and the lower side of the mantle is uniform livid ; in very young specimens 
the pale stripe is absent, and the mantle marked below with dark dots. 

The name Vaginulus was introduced by Ferussac in 1821. Judging 
from the description of the genus, in part at least, from the arrangement of 
the species and from the anatomical account given by Blainville, it is, I 

* In this article, Blainville strangely makes a great mistake in considering 
Vaginulus, Veronicella and Onchidium as identical. 

t Comp, also Humbert in Mem. Soc. Ph. & Sc. Nat, Gendve, vol. xvii, and B. v. 
Martens Preuss. Exped. p. 175, Vaginulus . 
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think, dear, that F6russac considered the first described species, V. Tamaysi 
as the type of the genus, (Comp. MolL terr. and fluv., II, pp. 96 p, 96#, 
and explic. des pi. No. 13, pi. 8 c.). F6russac’s characteristic of the genus 
places the pulmonary opening at a distance of two- fifths of the length of the 
body from the anterior end, and on the lower right side of the mantle ; the 
female sexual opening is said to be on the same side, about the middle ; the 
position of the anus is not mentioned. Blainville’s account of the anatomy 
is not clear and partly contradictory to F6russac’s statement. Some of the 
figures appear to leave no doubt that the position of the female sexual 
organ is the same as that indicated by Ferussac, in others (fig. I and III,) 
its situation is too much backward. The anus appears to be situated accord- 
ing to figure I near the sexual opening, but again it is said to terminate 
with the anus at the posterior upper end of the foot. In the figures II and 
III (1. cit.), which give an insight into the whole anatomy of the animal, 
the true termination of the intestines is nowhere given. All this is very’ 
unsatisfactory, 

Eydoux and Souleyet in their figure of Vaginulus Tourannensis also 
record a small opening at the posterior lower right end of the mantle. I 
can scarcely believe that this is correct ; it is probably only a fault of the 
artist who thought that an opening must exist there, because it is clearly seen 
in the other species on the same plate, Vag. Luzonicus, which is a Vero- 
nicella. 

My reason for doubting the correctness of Eydoux and Souleyet *s figure 
is the very careful examination of the Penang species, which, as already 
mentioned, is closely allied to V. Tourannensis , if not really identical 
with it. 

The Penang species has the following generic characters, as compared 
with those of Veronicella . 

The sexes are distinct, the male opening is under the right peduncle, the 
female sexual opening lies, together with the anus and the pulmonary orifice, 
at the lower right side of the mantle, about two-fifths of the length of the 
body distant from the front. The sexual opening is nearest to the edge of 
the foot, then comes the anal and then the respiratory one ; they are only 
separated by thin laminae from each other. There is no jaw present, the 
manducatory organ consisting of a simple muscular tube, much as in Strep- 
taxis or Testacella ; the radula is short, composed of simple pointed teeth 
which are absolutely identical with those of the two last mentioned genera. 
There is no opening whatsoever at the posterior end of the foot or mantle ; 
the pointed end of the intestinal organs is only attached by a bundle of 
muscles to the terminal inner surface of the mantle. 

• On p. 9 Or of Ferussac’s Moll. ter. and fluv., Blainville says that the upper 
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border of the mouth is provided with a dental comb ( £ peigne dentaire*), and 
further on, that the buccal cavity is supplied on its inner upper surface with 
very small sharp points (‘tres petites pointes ac6rces’). The latter state- 
ment evidently refers to sharp pointed teeth of the radula, but does the 
former mean to indicate the presence of a jaw, such as exists in Veronicella ? 
This is a question of great importance \ for if the presence of a jaw can be 
proved, it would certainly not support the generic identification of our 
Penang Vaginulus with Tag. Taunaysii. 

There are also a few peculiarities in the other anatomical structure, but 
on the whole this latter well agrees with that given by Blainville of Vag. 
Taunaysii, with the exception of one or two organs which he evidently 
misinterpreted. 

My doubts against a generic identity of V. Taunaysii with Veronicella , 
as formerly defined, appear to me to be supported also by external differences 
in the shape of the body. In V. Taunaysii , as well as in the Penang species and 
in V. Tourannensis , the body is slender and high, so to say nearly cylindrical, 
the globules on the tentacles are well developed, the appendages of the latter 
large, the posterior end of the foot is pointed and somewhat projecting beyond 
the termination of the mantle. In Veronicella , on the contrary, the body is 
more depressed and of a generally more ovate shape, the lower appendage on 
the tentacles is smaller than the tentacle itself, the end of the foot is more 
rounded and not, as a rule at least, projecting beyond the termination of the 
mantle. 

E. v. Martens, when speaking of V. Taunaysi (Preuss. Exp. nacli Ost- 
Asien, Landsehneeken, p. 6), says that the slight lateral expansion of the 
mantle and the higher body distinguish it from all other species collected in 
India, and this opinion is, I think, strongly in favour of my presumed dis- 
tinction between Veronicella and Vaginulus ; for it also exactly applies to the 
Penang species. 

Finally, I must draw the attention to the remarkable external similarity 
in the form of the body of Vaginulus porulosus , For. (Moll. ter. et fluv. II, 
p. 9G 7 , pi. 8 E, fig. 5) with that a of Testacella. The former species is record- 
ed after a drawing communicated to Ferussac by van Hasselt, and is no doubt 
from Java or one of the adjoining islands. I think it represents a true 
Vaginulus , and not a Veronicella. 

I have placed the above discussion before my malacological friends, be- 
cause I consider a satisfactory solution of the points in question of consider- 
able importance. The information is not easily obtainable, as the necessary 
materials are very much scattered about. If my suppositions prove correct, the 
so called Agnatha group, and especially the Testacellidte or Stbeptaxid.®, 
will appear before us in a quite different light, when compared with the other 
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groups. They will shew that certain characters remain constant under 
different physical conditions, while others change, and that the change takes 
place according to certain principles, affecting similar or the same organs. 
Extended observations of this kind must give us the key to a correct sys- 
tematic arrangement. 

Our special question cannot be solved, unless Blainville’s and F6russac’s 
somewhat contradictory accounts of the structure and anatomy of Vaginulus 
Taunagsii had been satisfactorily settled. I hope to have myself an early 
opportunity of examining one of these animals, and until such a time I will 
postpone the detailed description of the Penang species, (and of another new 
one from Sikkim), together with their anatomy, which requires a careful 
comparison with that of Vaginulm and Onchidium , of each of which I will 
have to describe several interesting new forms. 

Explanation of plates. 

Plate I. 

Rhysota Cymatium, (Benson), p. 11 ; a young, an adolescent and an 
adult shell. 

Rotula bijuga , n. sp., p. 14 ; four full grown specimens, variable in the 
height of the spire. 

Sitala carinifera, n. sp., p. 16 ; 8, natural size j 8a, 8b, 8c, enlarged 
views. 

Macrochlamys stephoides , n. sp., p. 17 ; three views in natural size. 
Microcystis palmicola , n. sp., p. 18 ; 10, natural size ; 10a, 10b, 10c, 
three views enlarged. 

HelicaHon permolle, n. sp., p. 18 ; 11, twice the natural size; 11a, lib, 
11c, lid, views in natural size. 

Vitrina, nudeata, n. sp., p. 23 ; 12, front viow in twice the natural size; 

12a, 12b, 12c, three views in natural size. 

Trochomorpha Cantoriana, (Benson), p. 22 ; throe viows in natural size. 
„ castra , (Benson), p. 21 ; 14, 14a, 14b, three views in na- 

tural sizo ; 15, side view of a specimen from Calcutta ; 16 and 16a, 
top and lower views of a Darjiling specimen. 

Timorensis , Mart., p. 22 ; four views in natural sizo. 

Plate II. 

Fruticicola similans, Fer., p. 26. 

Vitrina nucleata, Stol., p. 23 ; 4a, represents the side view of the proble- 
matic amatorial organ enclosed in the bursa seminalis. 

Trochomorpha castra, (Benson), p. 21. 

„ Timorcnsis, Mart. ; p. 22. 

Rhysota cymatium, (Bens.) ; p. 11. 

Rotula bijuga, n. sp., p. 14. 

Macrochlamys stephoides, n. sp., p. 17. 

HelicaHon permolle, n. sp., p. 18. 

All the figures are enlarged $ the measurements in natural size are given in the 
text referred to. 
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Plate III. 

Figs. 1. Trachia Penangensis , n. sp., p. 24 j three views in natural size. 

„ 2. Pupa [Pwpisoma] orcella, n. sp., p. 33 ; 2, natural size, 2a, 26, enlarged. 

„ 3. Pupa [ Scopelophila ] palmira, n, Bp., p. 32 j 3, natural Bize, and two 

viows enlarged. 

„ 4 — 6. Clausilia [Phadasa] Penangensis , n. sp., p. 27 ; 4, 4a, attenuated var. j 

6, elongately fusiform var. j 6, 6a, fusiform variety ; all figures in 
natural size. 

„ 7 — 8. ClausiUa [Pluedusa] filicostata, n. sp., p. 28; views of two different 

specimens in natural size. 

„ 9 — 14. Phihmicus pictus, n. sp., p. 30 ; 9, 9a, 96, three views taken from a 

specimen in spirit ; 10 and 11, two views of the same specimen in 
different states of expansion, taken from life ; all those figures are 
in natural size, but the other figures, representing the genital 
organs, the jaw and teeth, are enlarged. 

„ 15 — 17. Clausilia Penangensis , vide p. 27. 

„ 18 — 20. Trachia Penangensis , vide p. 24. 

Explanation of the letters used on pi. II and III. 

ho = hermaphrodite opening. 

ut = uterus. 

al = albuminous gland. 

vd = vas deferens. 

ag = araatorial gland. 

p = penis. 

m =z retractile muscle. 

rs = rercptaculum seminis. 

po = pulmonary opening. 

an = inner, or posterior, angle of mouth. 

pn = peripherical angle. 

u = umbilicus. 

rs = right shell-lobe. 

rn = „ neck lobe. 

1$ = left shell lobe. 

In = left neck lobe. 

The small letters below the toeth refer to the distance of each tooth from the 
respective central tooth iu each series. 
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On Nephbofsis Stewabtt, a new genus and species op macbubctus 
Crustaceans, dredged in deep water opp the eastern coast op 
the Andaman Islands, — by Jas. Wood-Mason. 

(Bead 7th August, 1872, received 16th January, 1878). 

[With* plate IV.] 

In April of last year, I was deputed by the Trustees of the Indian 
Museum, with the sanction of the Government of India, to proceed to the 
Andaman Islands for the purpose of making a collection illustrative of 
the marine fauna of that part of the sea of Bengal in which those islands 
are situated. I reached Port Blair about the 6th of April, and immediately 
put myself in communication with the Chief Commissioner, who at once 
placed at my disposal a well-manned boat and a small steam-launch, with 
which I dredged for nearly two months with much success from low-water 
line down to near 50 fathoms. Towards the end of my stay, General Stew- 
art knowing my intense desire to try my fortune in deeper water, placed at> 
my disposal for one day the S. S. “ Undaunted” which had been recently armed 
and put into commission for service as a guard ship. The time allowed was 
short, but sufficiently long to enable me to bring away samples of the life 
supported by the sea-bed at, and beyond, the 100 fathoms’ line, and to ascer- 
tain that the sea-bed was uniformly covered with a thick deposit of finer 
olive-coloured mud derived from the waste of the coral-reefs and of the 
sandstone and serpentine rocks of the islands.* This mud was not 
very productive, yielding only a few annelids, but was crowded with dead 
shells of Pteropods and Dentalium and with fragments of a large Bra- 
chiopod. 

It was in the last cast of the dredge that I had the good fortune to 
capture the interesting addition to the crustacean fauna of these seas, de- 
scribed in the following pages. It is closely allied to Nephrops Norvegicu# 
of northern European seas, so closely allied, indeed, that were it not for the 
absence of the squamiform appendage of the antenna?, I should be under the 
necessity of placing it in the same genus as a second species. The absence 
of this appendage, however, leaves me no choice but to establish a new genus 
for its reception. 

* The following rough analysis by Mr. Tween, the chemist of the Geological Sur- 
vey of India, will show the proportion of insoluble matter i 


Soluble in H 01 mostly Oa 0 Co a 42*8 

Insoluble clay and sand, 67*2 


100*0 
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The discovery in thege warm seas of a very near, of the nearest ally in 
fact, of so characteristic a cold-water species, remarkable though it is, will 
not appear so surprising when I mention the fact that my crustacean lived 
and burrowed in the mud of the sea-bed at a depth of nearly BOO fathoms in 
a temperature not certainly exceeding 50° Fahr. 

One of the chief points of interest attaching to this new form lies in 
the loss of its organs of vision by disuse, as in Calocaris MacAndrewea , Bell, 
in Gambarus pellucidus — a member of the same family as that to which Ne- 
phropsis belongs — and in the other crustaceans and animals inhabiting the 
caves of Camiola and Kentucky. I not only agree with Mr. Darwin* in 
attributing the loss of the eyes to disuse, but I also regard the great length 
and delicacy of the antenna?, and the great development of the auditory 
organs as modifications effected by natural selection in compensation for 
blindness.f 

Nepiihopsts, gen. nov. 

Diag. Antennal scale absent. 

Nephopsis Stewarti, sp. nov. PI. IV. 

Body covered with fine rounded tubercles and with a short but dense 
pubescence. The carapace is sub-ovoid, armed on each side, just externally 
to the base of the rostrum, and behind the anterior margin, with an acute 
forwardly directed spine ; a similar spine springs from each side of the ante- 
rior margin itself at about the level of the upper surface of the antennal 
peduncle ; the basis of each of these two spines is confluent with a conspicu- 
ous convexity to be seen just behind it ; immediately in front of each of 
these convexities lies a smooth, slightly excavated surface bounded in front 
by a curvilinear row of tubercles. The cervical suture, dividing the carapace 
into an anterior or cephalostegal, and into a posterior or omostegal portion, 
is broad and deeply impressed mcsially and laterally, until it reaches the level 

* Origin of Species, 5th Edit., pp. 171-173. 

f Since these remarks appeared in the abstract of my paper (Proc. A si at. Soo. 
Ben. viii, 1872, p. 151) Dr. Hagen’s Monograph of N. American Astacid<e has 
reached Calcutta, and from it I give the following extract, on account of its obvious 
applicability to tho species hero described, merely remarking that the perusal of 
it led me to noto also tho stoutness of the rostrum and tho great development of 
the cephalostegal spines in Nephropsis as compared with the slenderness of the 
one and the minuteness of the others in Nephrops : “ But it soems to bo a somowhat 
well recognized law in nature (Rathke, Metamorph. Retrograd., p. 135) that if any 
part is atrophied, or stopped in development, the nearest parts slow an abnormal in- 
crease of development. ThiB is apparently the caso in C. pellucidus ; the eyes are 
atrophied, and the rostrum, the fore border of the cephalothorax, the antonnal lamina, 
the basal joint of the inner antennae, and the epistoma are altered or largely deve- 
loped.” Op. Cit. 34. 
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of the anterior margin of the epistoma when it bends boldly upwards and 
backwards upon itself passing into the well-defined semicircular depression that 
bounds the lateral convexities described above. The cardiac region is broader 
than long, very convex transversely and bounded on each side by a densely-tu- 
bereulatcd elevation which running backwards, downwards, and forwards along 
the line of the granulated rim of the branchiostogite, and finally bending 
upwards almost opposite the origin of the second pair of abdominal appen- 
dages, passes again into the swollen anterior boundary of the omostegite ; 
the ovoidal area thus limited oft‘ is more sparsely beset with tubercles and 
presents a marked depression on its anterior half. 

The rostrum carries on each side a most acute spine directed upwards 
and forwards, and curved slightly inwards ; and above presents two roughly 
granulated ridges eoalescent towards the tip but divergent at the base ; 
beyond the spines it is canaliculate on each side, above and below, and each 
lateral ridge is fringed with long hairs ; below it is carinated and coarsely 
granulated at the base. A faint linear impression, continuous with the 
groove between the ridges on the rostrum, passes along the middle line of 
the carapace almost to its posterior border ; situated in this line, and marking 
the anterior limit of the convex gastric region, lies an almost erect spiniform 
tubercle. 

Antenna! and antennulcs . — The peduncle.? of these appendages lie as 
in Nephrops Xorvegicus in the same horizontal line, and their inner margins 
are ciliate. The basal joint, or coxocerite, of the former is extremely short, 
and wants the apical spine in Nephrops, but the perforated conical process 
on its inferior surface is remarkably salient ; the second is devoid both of 
the prominent spine into which, in Xephrops , its distal and external angle 
is produced, and of the squamiform appendage or scale seen in all the other 
recognized genera of Antacid# * and developed to such an extraordinary 
degree in Carideous Crustacea ; one or two small folds or impressions between, 
or upon, the second and fourth joints being all that remains of the antcnftal 
scale, and of the rudimentary joint that in JSfephrops corresponds to the 
moveable spine of Antaeus .f 

* The antennal scale in Astacoides oscapcd tho notico of Guerin who founded his 
genus on its supposed absence. 

■f* Thero appears to be no doubt but that tlio antennal scalo is the ropresenta- « 
tivo of the outer of the two appendages borne upon tlio protopodito at an early 
stago of embryonic life, and, if the moveable spine in Antaeus and its undoubted 
homologuo in tlio antennae of Nephrops represent tlio inner of those appendages, then 
must tho throe distal joints of the peduncle with the flagellum bo looked upon, os Dr. 
Frits Muller looks upon them, as a new formation (Nuubildung) and no longer os be- 
in Ar in serial homology with the five distal joints of the other appendages, e. g. f of an 
ambulatory log, which represent tho ondopodito, the oxopodito being completely ab- 
orted or represented at most, as llollus ton remarks, by the annular constriction on 
0 
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The flagella of the antennae are remarkably long and of excessive fineness 
at their extremities. 

The basal joint of the antennules has its upper surface greatly inflated, 
owing to the remarkable development of the auditory organ to which, in most 
Podophthalmatous Crustacea at any rate,* this joint gives lodgment ; and the 
almost globular appearance of the joint as seen from the side contrasts strong- 
ly with the flatness of its upper surface in Nephrops or Astacus. Of the two 
remaining joints of the antennulary peduncle, the first is short and cylindri- 
cal, being less than half the length of the last which in Nephrops is short 
and equal to that which precedes it. The peduncle terminates in the usual 
manner in a double flagellum, the outer branch of which is conspicuously 
stouter than its filamentous and cylindrical fellow, perceptibly compressed, 
and thickly fringed below with short hairs along its distal third. 

The epistoma is much the same as in Nephrops , save that its posterior 
edge is straight and presents two small tubercles which give it the appear- 
ance of being slightly roundly-emarginate in the middle. 

The external maxillipeds and the parts of the mouth in front of them 
are identical in structure with those of Nephrops. 

The eyes are completely rudimentary, neither pigment nor corneal mem- 
brane being developed ; the peduncles indeed are present, but even these are 
short, subcylindrical, mere aborted structures, concealed entirely from view 
by the stout base of the overhanging rostrum ; in spirit they have become 
perfectly blanched like the rest of the appendages, but in life the delicate 
rose-pink coloration of the animal extended itself to their very tips. The 
peduncles are far less conspicuous from the side view than represented in the 
plate. 

The first pair of abdominal appendages, those which bear the great 
cbelee , are unfortunately absent, the specimen having lost its claws a consi- 
derable period previous to its capture, as the presence of uncalcified reproduced 
rudiments of these appendages indicates ; the other legs arc smooth and 
slender ; the second and third pairs are didaetyle ; of these the former lias 
both its upper and lower margins, from the base of the carpopodito to the 
extremity of the claws, fringed with long hairs ; the latter, much the slenderer 
as well as the longer of the two, has its propoditc greatly elongated, and its 
claws only are ciliated. The fourth pair, the longest of all and ciliatjd only 
on the outer face of the dactylopodite, and the fifth, about as long as the 
second pair, are monodactyle. 

the ischiopodite. For the facts relating to tho transformation of tho embryonic oxopo- 
dite into the antennal scalo of the Prawn pari passu with the budding out of tho 
flagellum and the abortion of the endopodito, vide Fritz Muller’s admirable essay on 
the development of the Crustacea entitled “ Ftir Darwin,” p 41, fig. 31. 

* The caudal oar of Mysis forms an exception to this. 
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The last abdominal somite is immoveably united to that which precedes 
it as in Nepbrops and the common Lobster ;* and the sternum is linear as in 
the Astacides generally. 

Post-abdomen . — The post-abdomen is gradually attenuated to the 
extremity of the telson. The appendages of its first somite are as complete- 
ly rudimentary as they are in the female of Nepbrops Norvegicus those 
which follow are long and slender, their foliaccous branches being very nar- 
row, produced to a sharp point, and fringed with excessively long cilia. All 
the tcrga are covered with minute rounded tubercles, and present at their 
anterior ends, just behind the tergal facets, a broad smooth transverse groove 
with its hinder margin convex backwards. 

The pleuron of the first somite is precisely similar to that of Nepbrops 
Norvegicus , but those of the remaining somites are even more acutely trian- 
gular than in that species, and have their margins denticulate and furnished 
with a fringe of long cilia. In all the somites, with the single exception of 
the first, the tergal and pleural regions are most sharply defined as such, the 
former not curving continuously with the latter but terminating abruptly 
at the level of the ventral chords in a line convex outwards ; so that, if a 
somite were detached, deprived of its ventral chord and flattened out on the 
table with its dorsal surface uppermost, the imaginary continuation from 
pleuron to pleuron of the plane in which these pleura laid, would pass below 
that of the surface of the tergum. 

The ‘ swimmer et' constituted as in all other Macrurous Crustacea by 
the highly modi lied and baekwardly placed appendages of the last postabdo- 
minal somite and by the ‘ telson,' differs in no particular of more than speci- 
fic value from that of Neplirops ; the mesial element, or telson , is longer in 
proportion to its breadth, its greatest breadth, being a transverse line separat- 
ing its anterior from its middle third, and not at the base as in Nepbrops , is 
slightly more truncate posteriorly, and the oblique rounded elevations, that 
gradually narrow as they pass backwards into the spines at its postcro- 

* On characters famished by the claws alone Dana artificially divides the recog- 
nized genera of Astacidte into two groups, typified respectively by Astacus and Ne- 
phrops ; the first of theso is further subdivided according to the nuxnbor of the 
branchiae and the mobility or immobility of the last abdominal somite. But no men* 
tiou is made of tlio fact that this is firmly fixed in Nephrops too. If Paranephrops, 
a genus including only freshwater forms, should turn out to have a mobile last abdo- 
minal somite, then wo shall have this curious fact presented to ns, viz. , that all 
those members of the family Astcicidce which live in freshwater or are terrestrial (En- 
geeus) have this somite meveably united by membrane only to that which precedes, 
while thoso of thorn that are marino have it fixedly united to the rest of tho Sternum. 

f f The ventral plates of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th postabdominal somites in the males 
of Nephrops Norvegicus have an erect spine in the middle line, but the females exhibit 
no trace of such. 
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lateral angles, are stronger than in Nephrops, The outer plate of the lateral 
elements of the swimmeret is moveably articulated at its posterior third 
as in the rest of the Astacida , but the sutural line is curved and the posterior 
margin of the proximal and larger division exhibits hardly a trace of the 
overlapping denticulations seen in other Astacula. 

Length from tip of rostrum to the posterior margin of telson, • • • • 98 mm. 


Length of carapace in middle lino, , , ...» 42 mm. 

„ „ postabdomen, 56 mm. 


therefore the postabdomen : carapace (rostrum incl.) : : 1J- : 1 exactly, 
and the length of body : that of postabdomen : : If : 1 „ 

The only specimen (a female) obtained was dredged in from 260 to 300 
fathoms about 25 miles off Ross Island on the eastern coast of the Anda- 
mans. That the specimen was really brought up from this great depth is 
certain from the unmistakeable signs of crushing from contact with the lip 
of the dredge, from its position in the dredge bag and from its firmly ad- 
herent greenish coating which appears to indicate that like Calocaris Mac - 
Andrewea it was a burrower. 

In conclusion I have to thank Captain Bercsford, the commander of the 
vessel, for his skilful management of the sounding-line and for the zeal display- 
ed by him in carrying out my wishes during our too short cruise. 

I have much pleasure in connecting with this extremely interesting 
species the name of Major General Donald M. Stewart, C. B., Chief-Com- 
missioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, to whose ever ready help 
the success of my trip was so largely due. 

Explanation of Plato IV. 

Fig. 1. Nephropsis Stewarti , ? , nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Upper view of carapace of the same. 

Fig. 3. Swimmeret of N. Stewarti. 

Fig. 4. „ „ Neplirops Norvegicus. 

Fig. 5. Inferior view of antennary region of N. Stewarti. 

Fig. 6. „ „ „ „ „ N. Norvegicus . 

Fig. 7. Sternal region of N. Stewarti. 

Fig. 8. „ „ „ N. Norvegicus . 
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On new or little known species op Piiasmidjb. Part I, — Genus 
Bacillus , — by James Wood-Mason of Queen’s College, Oxford . 

(Read 7th August, 1872 ; received February 9th, 1873). 

[With plates V, VI and VII.] 

The difficulties that have hitherto defied all attempts at anything like 
a philosophical and natural classification of this interesting and truly 
remarkable family of Orthopterous Insects, although in a great measure due 
to the extraordinary extent to which protective modification has involved all 
parts of the body throughout the group, must be in part, at any rate, ascrib- 
ed to our ignorance in so many cases of the opposite sexes of the species ; and 
the discovery that Acanthodcrus lacertinus , Westw. is the female of Lonchodes 
luleoviridis of the same author, renders it extremely probable that these lat- 
ter difficulties will be found to be further complicated by other cases of the 
same nature. As instances of the value of a knowledge of the opposite sexes 
in the limitation of genera, I need only adduce the fact that the capture of 
Acanthodcrus bicoronalus, West., and Acanthodcrus semiarmatus , Westw., 
in copula with their respective males will necessitate the removal of those 
species, together with their allies, to the genus Lonchodes. Thu3 at the very 
outset of my researches, I am enabled, by the inestimable advantage of a resi- 
dence in the great distributional area or metropolis of the family, to with- 
draw from a genus some of the most bizarre of its extremely heterogeneous 
contents. Since the publication in 1859 of Professor Westwood’s classical 
Monograph of the family, a large number of new or imperfectly known spe- 
cies has been described or remarked upon by various authors,* but chiefly by 


* Gicbel, Zoitschriffc fiir d. gosammt. Naturwisscnsch. xviii, p. 113. 
Stal^Oiversigt af Kon. Yetensk. Akod. Forhand. xv, p. 308. 

Coquorol, Ann. Soc. Entom. Fr. 186L p. 493, pi. 9, fig. 1 ; Bull. Soc. Ent. Fr. 
18G6, pp. xxiii-xxiv. 

Westwood, Proc. Ent. Soc. Lond, 1864, p. 16; Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr.4e Ser. t. iv, 
pi. 6. 

Walsh, Proo. Ent. Soc. Phil., iii, p. 409. 

Philippi, Stettin Ent. Zeit. 1865, p. 64. 

Murray, Ann. and Mag. N. H. 3rd Ser. xviii, p. 265-268. 

Eaup, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1866, pp. 577-578. 
fleudder, Proc. Bost. Soo. Nat. Hist, xii, pp. 99 and 340. 

Lucas, Ann. Soo. Ent. Fr. 4me Sdrio, t. ix, Bulletin, p. xxv. 

Gerstrocker, Archiv fiir Naturgesch. xxxv, p. 211. 
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Bates,* de Saussuref and KaupJ whom I mention by name on account of the 
extent and of the extremo value of their contributions. These numerous 
additions will be enumerated under the genera to which they belong. 

Genus 1. — Bacillus, Lath. 

Eleven new species have been referred to this genus since the appear- 
ance of Professor Westwood’s monograph ; of these one, viz., B. patellifer, 
Bates, is nearly certainly identical with B. ? Artemis , Westw., and two others, 
viz. B. gramineus and aspericollis , Bates, are most probably, as indeed the 
author of those species himself suspects, the opposite sexes of one species. 
The necessary deductions being made, eight remain, which, added together 
with those described below to the thirty-eight recognized by Westwood, 
bring up the total of known species of Bacillus to fifty-live. 

Bacillus fuscoltneatus, n. sp. PI. Y. Fig. 7. 

$ Extremely slender, filiform, cylindrical. Antennae of the length of 
the metathorax, I7-jointed ; first joint depressed but not expanded, carinate 
above, with sub-parallel margins, the inner one of which is raised ; second 
joint nearly twice as long as broad, sub-depressed ; the rest filiform. Head 
scarcely narrowed from the eyes j a brown streak passes from the eye along 

* Descriptions of Fifty-two New Species of Phasrnidno, with Remarks on the 
Family, Trans. Linn. Soc. Lond. Vol. xxv, pt. I, pp. 321-359, pi. xliv, xlv. 
f Rev. ot Mag. do Zool. 1859. 

Ann. do la Soc. Ent. do Fr. iv, Sdr. 

Rev. ct Mag. Zool. 1861. 

Phasmidamm nov. species nonnullio. Rev. ct Mag. do Zool. 1868. pp. 63-70. 
Melanges Orthopterologiqnes, 2mo Fasc. Mdrn. Soc. Pliys. do Gcu&ve, xx, pt. 1, pp. 
227-326, pi. 2, 3. 

t UeberdieEier dor Phasmidcn. Berlin Entomologische Zcitschrift, Yol. 15, 1870. 
Neno Phasmidno. 

Bacillus ( Ramulns ) JIumberti , ? , ( = Lonchodcs sp.) Saussiiro, Ann. Soc. Ent. 

Fr. 1861, p. 469. Hab. Ceylon. 

Bacillus (Baculum) ramosus, ? , Sauss. Rovno do Zool. 1861, 128, ot Mel. Orth. 
Fasc.II,p 114. Hab. Brazil. (?) 

Bacillus carinulatus , Sauss. <£ 9 , Rovuo do Zool. 1868, 63 1. ot Mdl. Orth. 1869. 
Fasc. II, p. Ill, PI. IT, fig. 1. ? Hab. Ceylon. 

Bacillus gramineus , Bates, 6 Trans. Lin, Soc. Lond. 1865, pt. I, p. 326, pi. xliv, 
fig. 4. Hab. Natal. 

Bacillus aspericollis. Bates, ?, 1. c.,p. 327. nab. Natal. 

Bacillus Guenzii, Bates, & 1. c., p. 327, PI. xliv, f. 14 a. Hab. Natal. 

Bacillus patellifer, Bates, ? (?= Bacillus ? Artemis , Westwood), 1. o., p. 328. JIab. 
Darjiling ! ! ! 

Bacillus Scytale, Bates, 9» he., p. 328, pi. xliv, fig. 9. nab. Ceylon. 

Bacillus leprosus, Gerst, $, Arch, fiir Naturgosch xxxv, p. 211. llab. Zanzibar. 
Bacillus Gerhardii , Kanp, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1860. Hab. Now Zealand. 

Bacillus Qeisovii, $ , Kanp, loc. cit., „ „ 
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each side of the body as far as the commencement of the fourth abdominal 
segment where it becomes somewhat interrupted; the interval between 
this line and the margins of the dorsal arcs pf the body is silvery white ; 
below, the insect is of an uniform light yellowish green ; above, between the 
brown lateral lines, darker green ; the meso- and meta-notum are indistinctly 
carinate down the middle, and under a moderately powerful lens appear to 
bo marked with delicate wavy transverse striae ; the striation becomes less 
distinct on the abdominal segments. The abdomen is slightly expanded 
at the junction of its 4th and 5th segments from which latter it sensibly 
decreases in width to the apex of the seventh, whence it widens to a trifling 
extent ; seventh segment equal to about 1-J- times the 8th, exactly twice 
as long as the 9th which is obtusely rounded at the extremity and above 
presents a median and two lateral less distinct ridges ; these latter curve 
inwards at their apical ends, enclosing a shield-shaped area. Posterior 
margin of the terminal ventral segment slightly emarginate. 

Legs simple, of excessive tenuity ; anterior very slightly longer than 
the posterior pair ; intermediate shorter by the length of their own tibia 
than the former. Cerci long, obtuse, porreeted beyond the apex of the ab- 
domen, slightly forcipatcd and grooved at the sides. 

Total length 22 lines ; head 11, pro thorax 1, mesotliorax 4J, meta- 
tliorax 3£, abdomen 9} + 2} = 111-; antennae 3£. * 

Ilab. Murroc, Panjab. One specimen collected by Dr. W. Waagen. 

Bacillus rnsnouLus, n. sp. PI. VII. Figs. 2-3. 

g Filiform, slender, sordid, with a dark-green median dorsal streak, 
extending from the apex of the mesothorax to the extremity of the abdomen. 
•Head sub-ovate, with the sides slightly convergent posteriorly, antennae 1(5- 
jointed, joints very distinct ; first joint depressed but not expanded ; second 
twice as long as broad, cylindrical, its proximal end the broader. Mesothorax 
hardly narrower in front than behind. Meso- and meta-notum wtli a 
raised median line and a few minute tubercles on their lateral margins. 
Abdomen cylindrical and filiform to the apex of the Gth segment, whence 
it suddenly expands to the junction of the 7th and 8th, whence it narrows to 
its truncate extremity which appears to be constricted between the 8th and 
9tli segments ; six basal segments slightly expanded at their articular ends ; 
9th segment strongly carinate ; the cerci curved and projecting at its postero- 
lateral angles. 

Legs long, slender, and simple ; first joint of anterior tarsi greatly 
elm gated ; rather more than twice as long as the remaining joints taken 
together. 

Total length 24 } lines, antenna? 4, head 1^, proth. 1, mesotli. 5J, 
metatli. 4-}, abd. 10i + 2i = 12 £- lines. 
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$ Much more robust, with a well-defined median raised dorsal line 
along the whole length of the body, antennas absolutely shorter than those 
of the male, but with the basal joint strongly carinate and more expanded. 
The mesotliorax is visibly attenuated in front from the commencement of 
its apical third, meso- and meta-notum with a few minute warts along their 
lateral margins ; meso- and meta-sternum with a few similar warts scattered 
over their surface. 

The abdomen is sub-fusiform, depressed to the apex of the 6th segment, 
and has a distinct ridge, which can also be detected on the thorax, running 
internally and parallel to the lateral margins of all its dorsal segments 
except the last ; its five posterior segments have another ridge on each side 
midway between their sides and the median ridge. The posterior margin 
of the sixth ventral is produced in the middle into a sharp spine with a 
broad base. The seventh segment is nearly as long as the two last together ; 
these are subequal. The last is subtruncate at its extremity beyond which 
projects a small triangular azygos- plate carinated above. Cerci, in form of a 
tall four-sided pyramid with its angles rounded, project at the postero-latoral 
angles of last segment. 

Opcrculm spa tu late in outline and flat below, with a broadly rounded 
extremity, not extending beyond the middle of the last segment. 

First ^oint of tarsus in anterior legs as in the male. The body is 
covered with very short setie in both sexes. 

Total length, 31 lines, ant. 3J, head 2}, protli. 1£, mesotli. 7J-, metath. 
6J, abd. 151 + 2J = 171 lines. 

l£ab . — South Andaman. Three males and three females, of which two 
were taken in copula. 

I have received from Dr. Stoliczka, who obtained it from the Arakan 
coast, an insect differing from the male ins »ct above described only in its 
greater length, in the absence of tubercles on the thorax, and in having two 
mortfcjoints to the antenna; ; the measurements are as follows : 

Total length 32 lines: ant. 6, head 11, proth. 1J, mesotli. 7 J, metath. 
6, abd. 13 + 2 J = 15 J lines. 

Bacillus oxttenes, n. sp. PI. V. Fig. 3. 

9 Excessively long and slender. Head unarmed, narrow, almost cylin- 
drical, being but slightly broader in front than posteriorly, notched behind in 
middle. Antenna; 28- jointed, as long as the terminal segment of the 
abdomen ; first joint depressed, carinated above and expanded, second longer 
than broad, also depressed. Mesotliorax much longer than the metathorax, 
sparsely granulated above and below, slightly expanded at the insertion of 
the legs, otherwise of perfectly uniform width ; meta-thorax with only a few 
scattered granules abovo and below ; meso- and. meta-notum with a dark 
raised mesial line. Abdomen long, perfectly smooth, very gradually and 
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pegularly attenuated from its base to its almost indescribably acute, deeply- 
cleft, slightly recurved, and strongly compressed extremity. The seventh 
segment is hardly twice as long as the 8th, which is about a fifth of tho 
length of the last ; this has a perceptible upward curvature and is cleft nearly 
to the insertion of the minute conical cerci. Tho operculum is subdepressed, 
acutely pointed at the extremity, carinated below and reaches tho commence- 
ment of tho middle third of the last segment, where the cerci are inserted. 

Legs long, but rather stout as compared with tho body, triquetrous ; 
the fore femora are serrated for more than two-tliirds of the length of the 
straight portion, intermediate femora with two or three triangular spines 
close together above near the base ; posterior ones with one or two. Tibia* 
with a well defined but not very salient foliaceous carina below ; four 
posterior ones with minute spinulcs on all tlieir crests. The right middle 
leg is a reproduced limb, having but four joints to the tarsus and a single 
spine on the femur. 

Total length of the body 4 in. 9 linos ; antennoo Gi : head 2£ ; protli. 
2 1 mesoth. lli; metath. 8f; abdomen 23 J + 10 •=» 33 £ lines. 

Abdomen : rest of body : : 1*4255 &c. : 1. 

Hah. — Pegu Yomali, collected by Mr. S. Kurz, tho botanist at the 
Calcutta Botanic Garden, during his recent botanical tour through Burma 
and the Tenasserim Provinces. 

In the form of tho terminal segments of the body, this species ap- 
proaches B. Rcgulus , Westw. $ (Cat. p. 8, PI. XXII). 

Bacillus ljevioatus, PI. Y. Fig. 4. 

9 Very slender and cylindrical and smooth. The head is armed with two 
minute blunt erect spines between the eyes, and is slightly narrowed behind ; 
its posterior margin with 3 or 4 notches. Antenna} exactly half tho length of 
the mesothorax ; first joint depressed and somewhat expanded, feebly carinate 
above, its outer margin more convex than the inner ; second joint •fully as 
broad as long, depressed. 

Abdomen extremely long and slender, tapering very gradually to the 
apex of the seventh segment ; whence it very slightly expands to the basal 
half of the last which suddenly narrows to its extremity ; this is divided 
by a shoit cleft into rounded tips. 7th dorsal segment equal to 8tli, half as 
long as the last which is carinate above. Cerci pointed. Operculum narrow 
depressed, obtusely pointed, reaching the end of basal third of -last segment. 

Legs simple ; anterior pair tolerably long ; anterior femora serrated 
for three-fourth, of the length of upper crest. Tho first joint of anterior 
' tarsi is twice the longtli of its liomologue in the intermediate legs, which is 
rather shorter than that of the posterior legs. 

7 
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Total length of body 2 in. 10 lin, ant. 3 J, head If, proth. 1|, mesotk 
6J, metath. 5, abd. 15| + 3J = 19 £ lines. 

Hob. — Samagooting, Naga Hills, Assam, One immature specimen 
collected by Capt iin Butler. This species is closely allied to B. Westwoodii, 

Bacillus Westwoodii, n, sp. PI. VI. Fig. 3. 

9 Elongate, slender, sub-cylindrical, convex. Head narrowed from the 
eyes to the base, with its sides slightly convex, armed between the eyes with 
two forwardly and slightly outwardly directed spines ; and with its posterior 
margin faintly notched in the middle and on each side. Antennas more than 
half as long as the mesothorax, from 21 to 2G-jointed ; first joint carinated 
above and depressed but not expanded ; second joint nearly as broad as long ; 
the rest filiform with the exception of the last which is thickened at the tip. 
Mesothorax slightly narrowed in front and, with the metathorax, somewhat 
expanded at the insertion of the logs. The abdomen is narrowed from the 
base to the apex of the first segment, expands again to the apex of the 
second, maintains pretty much an uniform width for the next two or 
three segments and finally gradually tapers to a point. The seventli dorsal 
segment is twice the length of the eighth, but hardly exceeds the hist. This 
is cleft and slightly compressed at the extremity. The operculum is some- 
what boat-shaped, below strongly carinate for its posterior half, and comes 
into such close and complete opposition with tho margins of the terminal 
dorsal segments, with which it is coincident, as to conceal from view 
the genital parts, permitting only the tips of the cerci to emerge. Legs 
triquotrous, their edges beset with short cilia ; straight portion of upper 
edge of fore femora serrated nearly to the apical end ; the intermediate and 
hind femora have a triangular* spine below at the apex ; all the tibia? have a 
foliaceous carina arising near the base and gradually subsiding towards tho 
apex ; the posterior ones have sometimes a triangular foliaceous spine 
near the base above ; the intermediate ones somotimes one, two or none. 
Tarsi ti4fpiotrous ; first joint of tho anterior pair as long as the others taken 
together ; in the other logs it is not nearly as long as the united lengths of 
the remaining joints. 

Total length of the body 4 in. 8 linos, antennae GJ, head 2j, proth. 
2, mesotb. 11, metath. S, abdomen 27£ -f =33. 

Abdomen : rest of body : : 1*4012 : 1. 

In the specimen described, the intermediate legs when stretched straight 
backwards, reach to tho commencement of the posterior third of the fourth 
abdominal segment, the posterior legs to the cerci anales; in other 
specimens the intermediate legs extend rather beyond the fourth segment, 
and the posterior trnes beyond the extremity of the abdomen. 

Hob, — Nine adult and three immature females were captured by my 
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private collector during the months of August, September and October last 
in the neighbourhood of Port Blair on South Andaman. An immature 
insect collected by Mr. Homfray at Camorta, Nicobar Islands, differs so 
slightly from larvae, beyond doubt belonging to the present species, that I 
hesitate to give it another name. 

Bacillus (Baculum) Abtemts, Westwood. PL VI. Pigs. 1-2. 

Bacillus ? Artemis , 2 , Westwood, Cat. of Orthopterous Insects in the British 
Mus., 1859, Pt. I, Phasmidse, p. 10, pi. xxvi, fig. 9, 9a. 

B. patellifer t Bates, <j?» Trans. Lin. Soo. London, 1865, Vol. xxv, Pt. I, p. 328. 

Numerous specimens of an insect remarkably abundant in the moist, 
deep valleys of Sikkim, in Cacliar, in the Bhutan Doars and at-Samagooting 
in the Naga Hills, agree in every respect both with Bates’ description of 
B. patellifer and with Bacillus ? Artemis described and figured by Prof. 
Westwood from a dried and mutilated example now in the Hopeian collection 
at Oxford. The comparison of dried specimens in my possession with 
Westwood’s figures shows that the compression of the three terminal seg- 
ments is mainly, and that the depression and enlargement posteriorly of 
the sixth dorsal are entirely effects of drying. Bates omits to mention 
that the terminal dorsal segment is grooved above in the middle line, and 
that the emargination in its posterior border is occupied by a small carinated 
azygos plate with a rounded hinder margin ; the state of preservation of 
Prof. Westwood’s specimen may probably account for liis omission to men- 
tion not only these points but even the emargination itself. The following 
are the dimensions of a specimen from the Naga Hills figured on plate vi. 

Total length t in. 5 lines, ant. 7 lines (25-jointed), head 2£, proth. 
2, mesotli. 10 J, metath. 8, abd. 2 in. OJ line + 6 == 2 in. 6£. 

A variety found in all the districts mentioned above with the excep- 
tion of the Bhutan Doars is figured side *by side with the typical form on 
the same plate as showing the value of the armature of the legs unsupported 
by other characters in making a species ; almost every gradation from the 
extremely aeanthophyllous and spinose condition of the legs there depicted 
to their almost completely unarmed condition in fig. 1 being to be met with. 
Fig. 2 a, 2 b, 2 c may represent the same parts of fig. 1. ^ 

Bacillus (Baculum) insignis, n. sp. PI. V. Figs. 1-2. 

$ Extremely robust, greatly elongated, subcylindrical, convex. Head 
remarkably stout, conspicuously narrowed from the eyes to the base, the 
sides being almost straight, armed between the eyes with two stout-based, 
&6uminate, forwardly-directed and incurved spines or horns, notched 
posteriorly in the middle. Antennae 25-jointed ; basal joint depressed, 
expanded, and carinated above. Mesothorax gradually attenuated from the 
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base forwards ; metathorax of uniform width ; both are marked above with 
a fine raised median line which is continued on to three or four of the 
basal segments of the abdomen. 

The abdomen is attenuated from the base of its third segment to the 
extremity. The three terminal segments are compressed ; the first of these 
is twice as long as the second ; the second 1^ times as long as the last 
which is grooved above in the middle line and has its posterior margin divided 
into two rounded lobes by a narrow fissure filled by the median carina of 
a small azygos plate ; the upper contour of this last segment meets that of 
the preceding at a very obtuse angle. The operculum extends about one 
line beyond the abdomen ; its posterior half is greatly compressed, so much 
so at its sub-truncate extremity that its opposite inner faces are in complete 
contact. Cerci minute, conical, their tips alone projecting slightly between 
the posterior and middle thirds of the last abdominal segment. 

Legs stout, triquetrous ; upper and lower crests of fore femora in- 
conspicuously serrate towards the base ; the intermediate femora are curved, 
their upper margin forming the convex curvature, and below at the base present 
two conspicuous divergent foliaceous expansions with rounded free margins, 
one springing from each crest and a conical spine at the apex ; the posterior 
femora are but feebly curved and exhibit but a faint indication of these 
foliaceous lobes, and have also a spine at the apex below ; all four posterior 
femora appear to be regularly tricarinatc above, owing to the very close 
approximation of their two upper crests. The intermediate tibia) have a 
large foliaceous lobe like a tooth of a saw near the base above, which is 
much reduced or even absent in the posterior pair ; all the tibia) have a sharp, 
well-developed foliaceous carina, on their basal third below, which in the 
fore tibiae traverses the whole length of the joint. The first tarsal joint in 
the fore-legs is hardly as long as tho other joints taken together ; in tho 
other legs it is not nearly as long: 

r £he intermediate legs if stretched backwards would reach only just 
beyond the apex of the third, the posterior ones to tho apex of the sixth 
abdominal segment. 

Total length of body 7 in. 2£ lines ; antennae ; head 3-J ; proth. 2\ ; 
mesoth. 1GJ- ; metath. 14. ; abd. 40 + + oporc. 1 = 60 J. 

Abdomen : rest of body : : 1*3055 &c. : 1. 

l£ab. — Samagooting, Naga hills, Assam, (Captain Butler) ; Sikkim 
(Mr. Mandelli) ; and the valleys around Cherra Punji in the Khasi hills 
(Lieut. Bourne). 

Bacillus (J3aculum) Pextiiestlea, n. sp. PI. Y. Fig. 5. 

$ Elongate, stout, cylindrical, smooth, with a faint raised median lino 
extending from the anterior extremity of tho mesothorax nearly to tip of 
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the abdomen. Head not so stout as in the preceding species, armed between 
the eyes with two minute conical spinules or tubercles, its posterior margin 
presents 3 notches giving it the appearance of being bi-tuberculate, 
narrowed from the eyes to the base. Antennae very slender, as long as the 
three terminal abdominal segments taken together, 30-jointcd ; first joint some- 
what expanded ; second minute, hardly longer than broad, followed by 28 
filiform joints gradually increasing in length to the apical one. Mesothorax 
uniform in width except at the insertion of the legs where it is expanded. 
Metathorax broader than the mesothorax and expanded at each end. 

Abdomen very long, attenuated from the base of the 5th segment ; the 
three segments anterior to this are uniform in width and broadest of all, 
broader even than the basal segment which is just perceptibly concave at 
the sides ; the Cth ventral has a rounded punctato callosity posteriorly ; 
the ante-penultimate segment is as long as the two last taken together ; the 
last is grooved above in the middle line, has its posterior angles pointed and 
rather deflexed than projecting outwards and its hinder margin sub- 
angularly emarginatc, the emargination being filled by an azygos plate 
which is carinate, has its free margin straight and projecting beyond the 
acutely angular tips of the segment, and its postero-lateral angles rounded. 
Ccrci tolerably salient, obtuse. Operculum subcompressed and carinate for 
nearly its posterior half, rounded but not compressed at the tip which barely 
reaches as far as the bottom of the emargination in the last segment. 

Legs slender ; anterior pair triquetrous ; the two other pairs subtrique- 
trous, their upper crests being not nearly so closely approximated as in the 
preceding species. The intermediate legs, stretched straight backwards so 
as to be parallel with the long axis of the body, reach to the middle of the 4th, 
the posterior ones to that of the 7th segment. The anterior femora arc 
denticulate to beyond the middle of their upper and lower crests ; the four 
posterior pairs arc devoid of spines or foliaceous lobes except at their apical 
ends below where there is a short denticulate elevation, all the tibice have a 
lamellar carina arising and attaining its greatest development near the proxi- 
mal end ; and the distal halves of the four posterior ones arc acutely spmulose 
on all edges. The first joint of the tarsus of the fore-legs is fully as long as, 
of the intermediate legs shorter than, of the posterior legs almost as long^ 
as, the remaining joints together ; but the first tarsal joint of 1st legs is 
longer and slenderer than those of the 2nd and 3rd pairs. 

Colour green with the prosternum, bases of all the legs, the stigmata, 
the spines on the head and the interval between them, and the apex of the 
abdomen blackisli-brown. 

’ Total length, 6 in. 10J lines ; antenna), 9 lin. ; head, 3£ ; proth. 2£ ; 
mesoth. 15£ ; metath. 13 £ j abdomen 3 in. 3 lin. + 9 lin. = 4 in. ; ant. legs : 
femur 23 lin. + tibia 22 + tarsus 6£ = 4in. 3£ lin. ; inter, legs : f. 17 J + tib. 
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16 + 1. 4 J = 3 in. 2\ lin. ; post, legs : f. 20 + tib. 18 + tar. 6 =s 3 in. % lines. 

Abdomen : rest of the body : : 1*3012 Ac. : 1. 

Hab . — A single specimen was collected in the neighbourhood of Baxa, 
Bhutan Do&r, by Dr. Cameron. 

Bacillus (Baculum) furcillatus, n. sp. PL V. Fig. 6. 

$ Elongate, cylindrical, smooth. Head unarmed, narrowed from, the 
eyes to the base, with three notches on its posterior margin. Antennae long 
and fine, as long as the metanotum proper, or as* the two basal segments of 
the abdomen together, 24-jointed ; first joint depressed, not greatly expanded, 
strongly carinate above ; second longer than broad, sub-cylindrical ; rest 
filiform. Meso- and meta-notum with a most delicate median line in relief ; 
the former is of uniform width throughout, the latter very slightly expanded 
posteriorly at the origin of the legs. Abdomen shorter in proportion to tho 
rest of the body than in the two preceding species, cylindrical to the apex of 
its fifth segment ; whence it becomes slightly compressed and attenuated 
to its furcate extremity. A small azygos plate carinated above and with 
its posterior margin rounded, fills the bottom of the interval between the 
arms of the fork, which conceal its sides from view from above. The 
operculum is boat-shaped ; its extremity which is rounded and slightly 
spread out horizontally, attains the level of the bottom of the fork only. 

The legs closely resemble those of B. Penthesilea, but the four posterior 
femora have some widely-placed spinules on both their inferior crests ; the 
intermediate ones reach to the end of the basal third of the 5th, the posterior 
extend slight beyond the terminal abdominal segment. 

Total length 5 in. lin. : antenna? 8 ; head 3 ; proth. 2J- ; mesoth, 
12 1 ; metath. 10; abd. 27£ -f 6J = 33 J ; ant. legs, 3 in. 7 lin. ; inter, 
legs 2 in. 6 lin. ; post, legs 2 in. 11 lin. Colour uniform green. 

The abdomen : rest of body : : 1*2 162 &c. : 1. 

Hab. — Baxa, Bhutan Doar, collected by Dr. Cameron. 

This species is at once distinguished from the two preceding, as indeed 
these are from one another, by the difference in the structure of the 
terminal dorsal segment ; by the form of the operculum, by the relative 
length of the abdomen to that of the body, and by the absence of spines 
from the head. 

In the four preceding species to which M. de Saussure’s subgeneric 
term Baculum may be provisionally applied, the last dorsal segment of 
the abdomen is mesially grooved above ; the line of structural weakness 
thus produced, may possibly subserve the purpose of giving greater ex- 
pansibility to the segment during copulation and oviposition. This 
peculiarity of structure is present also in Bacillus (Baculum) Ou - 
niculuB , Westwood, in B. (B.) Hyphereon, Westwood, and in B. (B.) 
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scytale , Bates, if one may judge from the published figures of those 
species. With regard to the last mentioned, it should be noted that Mr* 
Bates, although he states its affinities to be with the first, at the same 
time refers it to a totally distinct subgeneric group, viz ., to Hamulus , de 
Sauss., in which the abdomen is fusiform- and acuminate at the extremity. 
It is also to be remarked that the species to which B . scytale is said to 
be so nearly related by Bates has turned out not to be a Bacillus at 
all, but a Lonchodes very closely allied indeed to L. pseudoporus , Westw., 
if not identical with that species. Hamulus is, however, still retained by 
M. de Saussurc for a group of the Bacilli , under which B. humilis f Westw., 
B. carinulatus , Sauss., <fcc., have been arranged. 

Bacillus scabriusculus, n. sp. PI. VII. Fig. 1. 

Very robust. The integument is wrinkled and studded with 
granulations and small tubercles. Head thick, coarsely granulated, very 
little narrowed behind, armed between the eyes with two conical spines, 
projecting outwards and slightly backwards and with their bases united by a 
transverse elevation, bi-tuberculate posteriorly. Antenna) as long as the 
metathorax, 18-jointcd, ciliated ; the first is depressed and expanded, and 
strongly carinated ; the second joint is about half the length of the first, 
twice as long as broad and depressed ; the rest are slenderer than it and 
filiform. Prothorax narrower in front, with its anterior margin hollowed for 
the reception of the head, covered with coarse granules. Meso- and 
meta-notum irregularly wrinkled longitudinally and covered with small 
tubercles or coarse granules, marked with a raised median line ; the former 
gradually widens from the apex to the insertion of the intermediate legs ; 
the latter is broader and of uniform width, and a distinct suture divides it 
into an anterior posterior division (the true 1st abdominal segment = segment 
mediat'd), Below, the ganulations and wrinkles are finer. The abdomen is 
cylindrical to the fifth or sixth segment, whence it becomes suddenly contracted 
and compressed, but expands again slightly at the apex which is furcate ; the 
bottom of the fork is occupied by a small carinated azygos plate. The 
upper contour of the three terminal dorsal segments is extremely convex 
and the posterior margin of the first two of them is produced into a small 
process. The operculum is lanceolate in outline as seen from below, its 
posterior half is carinate and its apex barely reaches the level of the minute 
cerci . 

Legs long ; anterior pair triquetrous, the rest prismatic ; anterior femora 
serrated to the middle of the upper crest ; the intermediate ones, are armed 
with three conspicuous dentate foliaceous lobes above and with three small 
spines on the other crest, one opposite to each of the foliaceous lobes ; the 
posterior femora have some small spines on each of their upper crests. The 
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intermediate tibiae have each two small foliaceous lobes above at the proximal 
end and immediately opposite to these, below, a single spine ; at their distal 
ends all their edges are spinuloso ; the posterior tibiae havo two minute spines 
above at the proximal end and their distal ends are similarly spinuloso. All 
the legs arc shortly-ciliate, espqggally at the extremities. 

Total length 4 in. 1£ lines ; antennae 7£ ; head 3J ; proth. 
xnesoth. 10J ; metath. 7i ; abdomen 18| + 7 = 25£ lines. 

Hab . — Naga Hills, Assam. A single specimen was collected by Captain 
Butler. 


Explanation of Plates . 

Plate Y. 

Fig. 1. Bacillus ( Buculum ) insignis , 2 , nat. size, la, the head seen sideways ; 
16, the extremity of the abdomen seen sideways. 

Fig. 2. Upper view of terminal abdominal segment of B. insignis , ? , enlarged. 

Fig. 3. B. oxy tones t p , nat. size j 2a, extremity of tho abdomen from the side. 

Fig. 4. Bacillus l<Bvigatus f $ , nat. size ; 4a, 6, c, represent same parts as in tho 
provious figures. 

Fig. 5. Upper view of terminal abdomen segment of B. Penthcsilca ? , onlargod ; 
Co, side-view of three terminal segments, nat. size. 

Fig. 6. B, furcillatus, p , terminal sogmentof tho abdomen from abovo, enlarged; 
6a, tho three terminal segments nat. size seen sideways. 

Fig. 7. B. fuscolincatus , S , nat. size ; 7a, tho throe torminal segments of tho body 
seen from abovo ; 76, tho same seen from the side. 

Plate YI. 

Fig. 1. Bacillus Artemis , Wcstw. 2 , nat. size. 

Fig. 2. Bacillus Artemis , Westwood 2 » var. nat. size ; 2a, tho throo torminal 
segments seen from tho side; 26, tho torminal segment, X 2 from abovo, 2c, tho 
extromity of tho abdomen from below, 2d, basal joint of antonna> magnified. 

Fig. 3. B. Westwnodii ; 2 , nat. sizo ; 3a, sido view of throo terminal sogmonts of 
abdomen; 36, tho same from below, 

Plate YII. 

Fig. 1. Bacillus scabriusculus , 2 J nat. size ; la, the throo torminal sogmonts of 
the abdomen from the side. 

Fig. 2. Bacillus hispidulus , $ , nat. sizo ; 2a, the terminal sogmonts of tho abdomen 
seen sideways ; 2b, tho samo soon from abovo ; 2c, tho samo from boncath. 

Fig. 3. Bacillus h/ispidulus , 2 , nat. size ; 3a, 36, 3c, roprosont samo parts as in fig. 2. 
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On an undescribed species op Lophopiianes, hj W. E. Brooks, C. E., 

AssemWb. 

[Received 11th February, 1873 ; read 5th March, 1873.] 
Lophopiianes IIumet, n. sp. 

Description. Head and Crest, neck, chin and throat, bluish black ; the 
black of the tliroat extends about 0*6 of an inch from base of lower mandible ; 
cheeks and ear coverts, and sides of the neck beyond ear coverts, form a 
patch of pure white ; there is also a large patch of pure white on the back 
of the neck ; on the sides of the neck below the white patch the black 
extends about i of an inch lower down than it does on the centre of the 
breast ; back and wing coverts dark bluish grey, becoming paler and more 
ash coloured on the upper tail coverts ; lesser and greater wing coverts 
tipped with bright white ; wings and tail dusky, the feathers having paler 
edges ; wing lining, axillaries and breast a clear ochre passing to a dusky 
yellow grey on the Hanks, lower abdomen, and under tail coverts. This 
fulvous lower surface is characteristic of the species. Bill black j legs and 
feet dusky. 


Total lon*?th judging from the skins, will bo about 4 inches. 


No, 

Length of akin. 

Wing. 

Tail. 

Bill at front. Tarsus. 

Midtoc and claw, Himltoe and claw. 

1— 

37 

2*25 

1-76 

•32 

*68 

•5 *48 

2— 

35 

2T2 

1*73 

■3 

'66 

•5 -5 


This species strikingly resembles in colouration the plate of Dams 
Brifannicus , Sharpe and Dresser, in their fine work on the Birds of Europe ; 
except that it is almost devoid of the greenish tint of the upper parts 
shewn in the plate, and our species is not a typical Dams, but a crested 
Lophopiianes. It is also rather like Hodgson’s drawing of Dams oemodius ; 
but that species is not shewn to be crested, neither has it any white 
spots on the wings. 

I picked this species out of a collection of Sikkim birds, sent by Mr. 
Mandrill to Mr. Ball. The discoverer allows me to describe it, and I have, 
therefore, great pleasure in naming it after my friend Mr. Hume, as I cannot 
remember any species named after the most laborious of our present 
Indian Ornithologists. 











4 S Yitrina. ruicleata , p. Zt KM Ttotala htfuga. p 1 4 

7 S.Trochomnrphm camfrou.p it 19-10 Macrochi atephotdos, p 11 

10-12 „ Tmvoreruie, p H 21-13 lfihca.rutn> pernvotU, p It 

For further explanation > set. p 37 




iSTOLICZKA Penan* shells Journ Wt Soc. Bengal. Vol XI/Ll.Pt 11.1873 *1 L 



Fig 118.20 Traciua. L'tnarujensi * , p 24 4 - 6 , 35 17 Claim Ota. Penaagonata, pZ 7. 

„ % Pup„- orceUa, p 33 7 -« Clauarlta fUicostatm, p 28 

J palnura-, p 32 3 '34 FhUomyciu putua p 30 


For fUrther explanation/ set, p. 38 
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New Burmese Plants. Part II,— by S. Kurz, Esq. 
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[With plates VIII, IX, X.] 

TERNSTROEMIACEJE. 

106. Anneslea monticola, nov. sp. 

Arbor 80-90 pedalis v. in regionibus altioribus pumila, glaberrima ; folia 
c. 3 (arboris juvenilis usque ad 7) poll, longa, ovato-oblonga, raro lanceola- 
ta, basi rotundata v. obtusa et subdecurrcntia, breVe lateque petiolata, acu- 
minata v. acuta, integra v. obsolete crenata, crassissime coriacea, nervis vix 
visibilibus, subtus (in sicco) atropunctata ; flores majusculi, basi bibracteo- 
lati, pcdicellis 2, sub fructu usque 3 poll, longis crassis albis ramulos termi- 
nantibus ; calyx coriaceus, albus ; corolla rosea. Martaban . — A. crassipedi 
arete aifinis, pedunculis et foliis acutis distinguitur. 

107. Saurauja abmata, nov. sp. 

Arbor 25-30 pedalis, novellis squamis adpressis firrais subosseis acutis- 
simis vestita ; folia 9-10 pollicaria, lato-ovata ad obovato-oblonga, acuta, 
basi obtusa, brevissime petiolata (petiolis crassis squamatis), spinescenti 
serrata, chartacea, glabra, sed subtus secus costam nervosque squamis subos- 
seis adpressis adspersa flores 1£ poll, fere in diametro, in pedunculis bre- 
vissimis crassis dense squamatis solitarii, vulgo supra foliorum delapsorum 
cicatricibus fasciculati ; sepala tomento squamis rigidis adpressis intermixto 
obducta ; ovarium unaoum parte unita stylorum 5 dense villosum. — Marta* 
ban . 
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alaeformem products.— Martaban. N. B. H. attenuate*, Wall., Cat. 1140 ; 
Horsf. ct Benn. H. Jav. rar. 237, a me non visa, vix hujus generis sed 
probabiliter cum Brovmlowia lanceolata , Bth., comparanda. 

116. Helicteres ortusa, Wall. Cat. 1184. 

Fruticulus partibus omnibus fulvo-tomentellis ; folia oblonga ad ob- 
longo-lanceolata, brevissime petiolata, basi obtusa v. rotundata ibidemque 
3-nervia, 2-2 J poll, longa, in eademque stirpe obtusa v. acuta et vulgo 
mucronata, cliartacea, integra, supra pilis brevibus stellatis adsporsa, subtus 
fulvescenti stellato-tomentella ; flores parvi, breve pcdicellati ; cym® fulvo- 
tomentell®, brevissim®, axillarcs, pauciflor®, graciles ; calyx circ. 2 lin. Ion- 
gus, stellato-tomentellus et subfurfuraceus ; petala sublongiora ; staminum 
columna glabra ; capsul® oblong®, breves, circ. 7-8 lin. long®, dense villoso- 
muricat®, carpellis inter se arete coherentibus obtusis v. subobtusis. — Mar- 
taban, Tenasscrim. H. lanceolata , DC. ( = H. virgata, Wall.) affinis. 

117. Pterospermtjm aceroides, Wall. Cat. 1171. 

Arbor, novellis dense tomentosis ; folia elliptica v. lato-oblonga, utplu- 
rimum subobliqua, arboris junioris palmato-5-7-loba, breviuscule petio- 
lata, profunde et saepius inaequali-cordata, verosimilitcr nunquam peltata, 
breve acuminata v. apiculata, supra glabra, subtus canescenti v. fulvesccnti- 
tomentosa, basi 5-7-nervia ; stipul®... ; flores magni, albi, breve crasseque 
pedicellati, 3-v. 2-ni axillarcs et subeymosi ; bracteolro oblongo-lauceolat®, 
tomentosao, integr®; calyx 2-3 poll, longus, sepala crassissime coriacea, 
linearia, ferrugineo-tomentosa, extus striata, intus fulvo-stellato pubescon- 
tia ; stylus glaber ; ovarium fulvescenti-tomentosum ; capsul® 5-angularcs, 
oblong®. — Tenaeeerim, A ndamans. 

TILIACEM . 

118. Bebrta mollis, Wall. Cat. 1186. 

Arbor magna, novellis tomentellis ; folia cordato-rotundata, lata, circ. 
6-7 poll, longa et lata, basi palmato-7-9-nervia, petiolata, petiolis 4-5 poll, 
longis dense puberulis v. tomentellis, obtusiuscula v. acuta, obsolete repanda 
et in lobos 2-3 breves obtusos products, chartacea, adulta supra (nervis 
pubescentibus exceptis) glabra, subtus dense puberula v. subtomentosa ; 
flores c. 4-5 lin. in diametro, albi,paniculas laxas fulvo-tomentosas terminales 
formantes ; pedicelli longi, tomentosi ; calyx extus dense tomentosus, pro- 
funde 2-3-fldus, in alabastro subglobosus ; petala obovato-lanceolata, calyce 
longiora ; stamina numerosissima et conferta ; stylus simplex, glaber ; ova- 
rium villosum ; capsul® unacum alis oblique obLngis nervosis c. 2-2J- poll, 
in diametro, tomentell®, sicc®, brunne® ; semina globosa. — Pegu , Martaban . 
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119. Gbewia SCA.BEIDA, Wall. Cat. 1113 (pro parte). 

Frutex ? novellis ferrugineo-tomentellis ; folia oblonga v. ovato-lanceo- 
lata, 5-6 poll, longa, petiolis brevibus ferrugineo-tomentosis, basi obtusa v. 
rotundata, serrata, acuminata, chartacea, utrinque (praesertim subtus) stella- 
to-hirta et scabra, 3-nervia, vcnis transversis valde conspicuis ; flores circ. 8-10 
lin. longi, pedicellis sulcatis ferrugineo-tomentosis et subfurfuraceis, '2-3-ni 
cymas parvas ferrugineo-tomentosas axillares formantes ; sepala 7-8 lin. 
longa, lineari-lanceolata, cxtus soabriuscule ferrugineo-tomentella ; petala 
circ. 2 lin. longa, lamina oblongo-lanceolata obtusa et a foveola lata crassa 
dense fulvo-villosa usque ad basin fere soparabilis ; gynophorum et ovarium 
fulvo-villosa ; drupse profunde 4-lobae, sed sa»pe loborum unus alterve aborti- 
vus, lobis obtusis et divergentibus parce hispidis glabrescentibus, pollicem 
fere in diametro ; mcsocarpium fibrosum, coccis monospermis. — Martaban , 
Tenasserim. Species G. odoratce , 131. {G. umbellata , Itoxb.) et G. cohimna - 
ri, Sin. valde atfinis, sub eodem nomine cum G. pilosa, Lamk., a cl. Walli- 
eliio distributa indeque a Wightio et Arnotto cum eadem confusa. G. 
retusifolia, Kurz in liocce diario, 1S72, p. 291 proposita, foliis profunde 
retusis in sinu mucronatis insignis, teste cl. Mastersio ad G. bumilem, 
Wall., specicm nondum descriptam, pertinet. 

120. Orewia microstemma, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Ilort. Suburb. 
Calcutt. 128. 

Frutex novellis scabro-pubcrulis ; folia oblonga v. ovato-laneeolata, basi 
inequali-rotundata, brevissime petiolata, 5-7 poll, longa, acuminata, duplica- 
to-serrato-dentata, chartacea, utrinque (praesertim subtus) scabro-puberula, 
3-ncrvia, cum ^icrvo adjecto ad latus latius ; stipulm petiolis fulvo-tomcnto- 
sis longiorcs, subulat;e, strictro, scabro-puberula) ; flores parvi ; pedicelli 
tomentosi, breves ; cymae multi ficrie brevissime pedunculatae 2-3-nae axilla- 
res ; sepala circ. 2 lin. longa, fulvo-puberula ; petala lineari-lanceolata, 1 lin. 
longa, longitudinc foveolse ovalis villoso-ciliatie incrassatco, dorso linea liirsu- 
ta notata ; stamina in floribus masculis 16 ; ovarium hirsutum ; drupae... — 
Pegu, 

121. Columbia rLourBUNDA, (Grewia Jloribunda , Wall. ap. Voigt. 
Cat. Hort. Suburb. Calc. 128 ; Glossospennum ? 5-alatum, Wall. Cat. 1154 
et 7841). 

Frutex scabro-stellato-hirtollus ; folia rotundata v. lato-obovato-oblon- 
ga, basi vulgo cordata, petiolis longiusculis gracilibus scabris, acuta v. brevo 
acuminata v. obtusa, apicem versus srepius in lobos 2 v. unicum obtusum v. 
truncatum raro acutum pro due ta, distanter dentata, basi vulgo 7-nervia, 
membranacea, supra stcllato-scaberrima, subtus plus minus pilis stellatis 
puberula et mox scabrescentia ; flores parvi, pedicellis gracilibus brevibus 
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tomentellis, in cymulas pcdunculatas dispositi et paniculam tcrminalem laxam 
cancsccnti-puberulam efficientes ; sepala lineam circiter longa, oxtus canes- 
centi-tomcntella ; petala obovato-oblonga, obtusa, sepalis subaequilonga, basi 
fovcola minuta incrassata villoso-ciliata aucta ; capsulao 7-0 lin. in diametro, 
stellato-puberulaj, scabrae, sicca?, maturao in carpidia 3-4 indehiscentia mono- 
spcrma bialata separantcs. — Ava, Martaban . 

122. Evodta viticixa, Wall. Cat. 1219. 

Frutex ? glaber, ramulis lineis 4 acute promincntibus notatis ; folia 3-v. 
nni-foliolata in eodem v. diversis ramulis, opposita, glabra, pctiolis ^ — ®- 
poll. leviter alatis ; foliola 2-3J poll, longa, lanceolata y. obovato-lanccola- 
ta, basi attenuata et subsessilia, membranacea, breve acuminata, subtus palli- 
da ; paniculae contract® et parv®, pubcrul®, petiolis v. multo breviores v. 
subffiquilonga? ; flores parvi, brevissime pedicellati ; petala 4, lineari-oblonga, 
obtusa, subcoriacea j carpella.... — Tenasserim. 

123. Limoxia alterxitolia, Wall. ap. Yoigt. Hort. Calcutt. 139. 

Frutieulus gracilis, simplex v. parce ramosus, deciduus, inermis, glabcr- 

rimus ; folia impari pinnata, racbide anguste alata ; foliola 5-7-juga cum 
irnpari, alterna, subsessilia, oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, oblique acumi- 
nata, crenata, glabra, 1-1 J- poll, longa, pcllucido-punctata ; flores pentame- 
ri, parvi, albi, e ramulis novellis axillaribus brevibus orientes et cymam bre- 
vem glabram breve pedunculatam v. subscssilein ciforinantes ; calycis lobi 
trigono-oblongi, acuta, ^ lin. longi ; petala 3 lin. longa, acutiuscula ; sta- 
mina 10, alternatim breviora, filamenta basi intus parce puberula ; ovarium 
obovatum, compressiusculum, la;ve, toro brevi crasso insidens, 2-loculare, 
loculis ovulo solitario pcndulo ; stylus curvus, stigmate incrassato ; torus 
post pra>florationem product us j baccie.... — Pegu . 

SIMABTJBEJZ. 

124. Brucea mollis, Wall. MS. 

Frutieulus simplex v. subsimplex, 2-3 pcdalis, novellis puberulis v. 
pubescentibus ; folia imparipinnata, petiolus rachisque teres puberuli, gla- 
brescentes ; foliola 4-6-juga cum impari, ovato-oblonga v. ovato-lanceolata, 
longiuscule petiolulata, acuminata, integerrima, membranacea, supra sparse, 
subtus densius, pubescentia v. prater nervos pubescentes glabra, 2-3 poll, 
longa ; flores minuti, graciliter pedicellati, racemos puberulos v. pubescentes 
simplices graciles folio multo breviores axillares formantes ; drupue solitaria? 
v. bin®, rarius temee, ovatse, pisi majoris magnitudine v. majores. — Marta- 
ban. Brucea genus magis ad Tapiriam inter Anacardiaceas spectat. 
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MELIACEJE. 

125. Cjiickrassia velutina, (Swietenia velutina et S. villosa, Wall. 
Cat.). 

Species mihi bona, a Ch. tabulari distinguitur novellis, foliis etc. molli- 
tcr pubescentibus, folio! is numerosioribus supra vclutinis subtus molliter 
pubescentibus ; paniculis ferrugineo-tomentosis ; floribus majoribus ; petalis 
obovato-oblongis 5-6 lin. longis ; calyce dense fulvo-tomentoso ; capsulis 
atris, sublaevibus. — Pegu, etc. 

CELASTBINEM 

126. Microtropts LONOTFOLrA, Wall. Cat. 4339 (pro parte). 

Frutex P glaber ; folia oblongo-lanceolata y. oblonga, pctiolis crassis 

4-5 lin. longis, breve acuminata, basi acuta, 6-7 poll, longa, integra, coriacea, 
utrinque (pnesertim supra) rugulosa, opaca ; fiores breve cymosi ; peduncu- 
lus 4-6 lin. longus ; capsulae obovatae ; testa seminis rubra. — Tenasserim . Q-. 

latifolice , Gais., in Hb. Kew assimilis, nervatione autem diversa. 

AMPELIDEuE. 

127. Leea compactiflora, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula L. sambucince valde affinis, sed foliola angustiora, argute 
serrato-dentata, longc acuminata ; inflorescentia petiolo multo brevior, fer- 
rugineo-tomentosa ; florcs viridiusculi, sessiles, bracteis latis brevibus ovatis 
acutis subscariosis circumdati et in glomerulos compactos congesti ; fructus 
non adsunt. — Martaban . 

128. Leea otgaktea, Griff. Not. Dicot. 697. t. 645, f. 3. 

Frutex simplex, elatus, glaberrimus ; folia largissima, supra-decomposi- 

ta, petiolus comprcssiusculus luevis ; foliola vulgo magna, 6-8 poll, longa, 
petiolulis J (terminali usque ad 2) poll, longis, oblonga ad oblongo-lan- 
ccolata, breve et abrupte acuminata, basi acuta, grosse crenato-serrata, tenui- 
coriacea, glaberrima, lucida, siccando nigrescentia, nervis subtus prominenti- 
bus ; fiores parviuscuK, virescenti-albidi, pedicellis brevissimis robustis v. 
subsessilcs, in cymam amplam diffusam 2-3-chotomice ramosam glaberrimam 
axillarem v. subtcrminalem petiolorum longitudine v. longiorem dispositij^ 
bractero bracteolaequc ante antliesin caducissimre ; calycis lobi breves, rotun- 
dati v. subacuti, glabri ; petala reflexa, lineam circiter longa ; lobi tubi 
staminum triangulari-lanceolati, acuminati, apice integro reflexi ; baccse de- 
presso-globosaj, 4-6 spermas ; semina obtuse carinata, lateribus tuberculato- 
costatis. — Tenasserim. 

129. Leea ljeta, Wall. Cat. 6831. 

Frutex humilis, 2-3 pcdalis, glaber ; folia bipinnata, petiolis teretibus ; 
foliola petiolulis 1-2 lin. longis, oblongo-ad ovato-lanceolata, 5-8 poll, longa, 
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basi rotundata subinequalia, acuminata, crenato-serrata, membranacea, gla- 
bra siccando magis minusve rubescentia ; flores parvi, rubri, pedicellis brevi- 
bus tomentosis, cymas compositas breves sessiles v. pedunculatas compact ius- 
culas v. raro diffuses axillares efiicientes ; bracte® bracteolaeque ante anthesin 
caduc® ; calycis lobi triangulares, acuti, glabri ; petala lineam fere longa ; 
tubi staminei lobi emarginati ; bacc® desunt. — Burma , Andamans . 

130. Leea sanguine a, Wall. ap. Voigt. Cat. Suburb. Calcutt. 30. 

Herba perennis, eaulibus crassis teretiusculis, glabra ; folia inferiora de- 

composita, superiora impari-pinnata, summa smptus ternata, petiolis, petiolu- 
lis racliique anguste membranaceo-4-alatis ; foliola vulgo 3-juga cum impari, 
elliptico-oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, terminali longius petiolulato ssepius 
ovato-oblongo, brevissime petiolulata v. subsessilia, 6-8 poll, longa, acuta, 
argute serrata, glabra, nervis parallels venisque transversis subtus valde pro- 
minentibus ; cymae vulgo a basi ramos® v. pedunculat®, trichotomo-ramos®, 
pedunculis et ramificationibus purpuraseentibus comprcsso-angulatis glabris . 
bracte®, bracteolaeque ante anthesin deciduae ; flores parvi, coccinei, pedicellis 
brevibus crassis glabris suffulti ; calyx 5-dentatus, coccineus, lobis acutis ; 
petala coccinea, lineam circiter longa ; tubus stamineus cerino-albus, lobis 
emarginatis ; filamcnta subpurpurasccntia ; bacc® depresso-globos®, pisi 
magnitudinis, vulgo 6-sperm®, aurantiac®. — Ava. 

N. 13 . — Vitis Wallicliii , Kurz in hocce diario 1872, p. 302 (Leea corda- 
ta, Wall. Cat. 6819) ad V Linncei formas probabilitor reducerida, a quibus 
autem cymis axillaribus (nec oppositifoliis) differre videtur. 

ANA C ABB I A CEAE. 

131. Manoteeba caloneuba, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, glabra ; folia oblonga ad oblongo-lanceolata, 3-5 polli- 
caria, petiolo basi valde incrassato l-J poll, suftulta, obtuse acuminata, 
coriacea, glabra, utrinque elegantissime minute et prominenter reticulata, 
costa crassa lata pr®sertim supra prominente et subplana percursa, nervis late- 
ralibus vix curvis 18-20, tenuibus ; flores parvi, sessiles v. subsessiles pani- 
culam terminalcm tomentosam amplam formantes ; calyx pubescens ; petala 
lanccolata, acuta, refiexa, lineam circiter longa, ciliolata, alba, medio linea 
citrina percursa ; stamen 1, anthera atropurpurca ; discus 5-lobus, leevis ; 
drup® ovi gallinacei magnitudine subreniformi-ovoide®, l®vcs, obtus®, auran- 
tiac® v. lute®, acido-dulces, subteretes. — Pegu, Martaban . M. Indie® affi- 
nis, rcticulatione elegantissima statim recognoscenda. 

N. B. — Bouca Brandisiana, Kurz in Joum. As. Soc. 1871, p. 50, ad B. 
Burmanicam, Griff, in hocce diario, 1854, p. 634, referenda. 
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LEO UMIN0S2E, 

132. Millettta monticola, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens, deciduus, novellis parce ferrugineo-pubescentibus 
glabrescentibus, ramis verrucosis ; folia novella (adulta non visa) impari- 
pinnata ; foliola 4-3-juga cum impari, petiolulata, oblonga, breve acuminata, 
subtus secus nervos adpresse fulvo-pubescentia ; flores azurei, parviusculi, 
pedicello* 1-2 lin. longo ferrugineo-tomentoso suffulti, fasciculati, in racemos 
simplices solitarios ferrugineo-tomentellos 4-7 pollicares supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatricibus orientcs dispositi ; calyx parce ferrugineo-tomentosus, 

2- 2-J- lin. longus, longior quam latus, obsolete et lato-dentatus, dcnticulo 
anteriore paullo producto ; corolla glabra, vexillo circitcr semipollicari ; ova- 
rium tenuiter ferrugineo-pubescens ; legumina desunt. — Martaban . M. pachy- 
carpae, Bth., arete affinis. 

133. Millettia leiogyna, nov. sp. 

Frutex deciduus alte scandens novellis ferrugineo-tomentosis ; ramis 
teretibus minute lenticellatis ; folia novella (adulta desunt) ferruginco-to- 
mentosa, impari-pinnata ; foliola 4-6-juga cum impari ; flores majusculi, 
violacei, vexillo in fundo luteo, pcdicellis 2-3 lin. longis nutantibus velutinis 
suflulti, racemos 4-5 pollicares fulvo-tomentosos e ramulis abbreviatis latera- 
libus ortos formantes et sajpius in paniculam amplam lateralem collccti ; 
calyx latior quam longus, 2-2^ lin. longus, fulvo-vclutinus, obsolete denta- 
tus, dento anteriore paullo producto ; corolla glabra, vexillum -J- poll. Ion- 
gum, cmarginatum ; ovarium lueve ; legumina juniora linearia, keves, subula- 
to-acuminata. — Martaban. M. extensce , Bth., affinis. 

134. Millettia qlatjcescens, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna, decidua, glabra v. sajpius novellis parce pubescentibus ; 
folia impari-pinnata, £-1 pod. longa, glabra, v. radii et petiolulis parce 
puberulis ; folia elliptica ad obovato-oblonga et oblongo-lanceolata, vulgo 

3- 4-raro 2-juga cum impari, obtusiuscule et subabrupte acuminata v. apicu- 
lata, petiolulis 2-3 lin. longis gracilibus glabrescentibus, integra, 3-4 poll, 
longa, membranacea, glabra v. subtus secus costam subpubescentia, subtus - 
glaucescentia ; flores parviusculi, cyanei, pediccllis capillaribus puberulis v. 
subglabris 3-4 lin. longis, in racemos graciles glabros v. puberulos solitarios 
v. secus ramulos novellos apbyllos aggregatos dispositi ; calyx latior quam 
longus, parce pubescens, 1-1* lin. longus, obsolete lato-dentatus ; corolla 
glabra ; vexillum obsolete emarginatum, i poll, fere longum ; ovarium 
adpresse sericeum ; legumen oblongum, basi attenuatum, lignosuin, incurva- 
to-acutum, planum, suturis in alas angustissimas dilatatis undeque quasi 
subquadrangulari-alatum, glabrum, lenticellis rimosis sparse obtectum, 3-4 
poll, longum, 2-3 lin. crassum, 1-3-spermum. — Pegu, Martaban . 

9 
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136. Millettia pubinervis, noy. sp. 

Arbuscula 20-25 pedal is, novellis puberulis ; folia impari-pinnata, c. 

£ ped. longa, rachi puberula ; foliola elliptico- ad obovato-oblonga, petio- 
lulis gracilibus 1-2 lin. longis puberulis, longiuscule et obtusiuscule acumi- 
nata, 2-3 poll, longa, tenuiter chartacea, intcgra, subtus glauca et secus cos- 
tam pubescentia ; flores parviusculi, luridc lutcscenti albi, pcdicellis capilla- 
ribus pubescentibus, solitarii v. fasciculati, racemos solitarios oppositifolios 
graciles lutcolo-pubescentes 2^-3 poll, longos formantes ; calyx rubicundus, 
latior quam longus, circ. 1-1* lin. longus, parcc pubcscens, obsolete sinua- 
to-dentatus ; corolla glabra ; vexillum plus quam J- poll, longus ; ovarium 
adpresse pubesccns ; legumen deest. — Martaban. 

136. Millettia leucantha, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis sericco-pubcscentibus glabrescentibus ; folia 
impari-pinnata, ped. longa, juniora subtus sparse pubescentia, mox 
glabrescentia ; stipellie subulat®, rigidre, diutius persistentes ; foliola ovata 
ad elliptica, utplurimum 3-juga cum impari, longius petiolulato, breve et 
subabmpte acuminata, petiolulis c. 2 lin. longis puberulis glabrescentibus, 
3-4 poll, longa, rigide chartacea, adulta glaberrima, integra, subtus suepius 
pallida ; flores fasciculati majusculi, candidi, pcdicellis 2-3 lin. longis cinereo- 
velutinis ; racemi solitarii, cinerascentc pubescentes, ercctiusculi, 2-4 poll, 
longi, in ramulis lateralibus terminales v. laterales ; calyx canescenti-veluti- 
nus, c. 2£ lin. longus, dentibus 3 inferioribus distinctis, acutiusculis, 2 
superioribus connatis lato-ovatis ; corolla glabra ; vexillum J poll, fere 
longum, integrum ; ovarium adpresse sericeurn ; legumen lignosum, oblon- 
gum ad obovato-oblongum, acutum, glabrum, lenticillato-scabruin, 1^-3 
poll, longum, marginibus uti in Pongamia obtusis, 1-3 spermum ; semina 
plana, brunnea. — Prome , Pegu. 

m 

137. Millettia ovalifolta, (Pongamia ovalifolia, WA. Prod. I. 2C2 ; 
Wight Jc. t. 328.) 

Arbor mediocris, glabra; folia impari-pinnata, J-J- ped. longa, gla- 
bra ; foliola ovata ad elliptica et elliptico-ovata, petiolulis 1-2 lin. longis 
gracilibus, 3 (sec. WA. etiam 4-)-jugacum impari, breve acuminata, apicula- 
ta v. obtusiuscula, J-i poll, longa, chartacea, integra, subtus subglauces- 
centia, subtiliter reticulata ; flores solitarii v. subfasciculati cyanei, parviusculi, 
pedicellis capillaribus 2-3 lin. longis ; racemi graciles, glabri, 2-3 poll, 
longi, solitarii v. plures e ramulis novellis orti ; calyx glaber, purpurascens, 
latior quam longus, c. 1 lin. longus, obsolete dentatus v. subtruncatus ; 
corolla glabra, vexillum c. i poll, longum ; ovarium parce adpresse pubes- 
cens ; legumen lineari-oblongum, basin versus attenuatum, incurvato-acutum, 
planiusculum suturis obtusis, sublignosum, glabrum, pallidum, sparse Yerru- 
coso-lenticillatum, 2-3 poll, longum, ad medium 2-3-spermum. — Prome . 
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138. Millettia Brandisiana, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, gemmis cupreo v. fulvo-pubescentibus, caterum glabra ; 
folia impari-pinnata, £-1 ped. longa, glabra ; stipellae subulat®, diutius 
persistentes ; foliola 7-10-juga cum impari, oblongo-lanceol.tta, petiolulis lin. 
longis puberulis, obtuse acuminata, 1£-2J poll, longa, integra, juniora 
membranacea et subtus parce minutequc puberula, demum rigide sed tenuiter 
coriacea, glaberrima, subtus glaucescentia ; flores cyanei, majusculi, pedicel- 
lis crassiusculis 2-3 lin. longis glabris suffulti, fasciculati, racemos 4-8 poll, 
longos glabros secus ramulos novellos distributos formantcs ; calyx pur- 
pureus, glabcr, c. 2 lin. longus, tomentoso-fimbriatus, dentibus conspicuis, 
antcriore magis producto, postcrioribus brevibus lateque connatis ; corolla 
sericeo-pubescens vexillum l poll, fere longum ; ovarium adpresse pubes- 
cens ; legumcn obovato-oblongum ad oblongum et oblongo-lanceolatum, basi 
plus minusvc attenuatum, rigide coriaceum, valde planum, subabrupte incur- 
vato-acuminatum, 2-3 poll, longum, suturis baud incrassatis, brunnescens, 
lave, 1-3-spermum. — Pegu. M. pulchrac ( = Mundulea pulchra, Bth.) 
aflinis. 

139. Millettia tetraptera, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus ; folia impari-pinnata, 

ped. longa, juniora molliter tomentella ; foliola 3-(raro 2-1) juga 
cum impari, obovata ad elliptico-obovata, petiolulis crassis 1-2 lin. longis 
tomentosis, apice rotundata, subemarginata v. rarius apiculata, integra, 
novella membranacea et utrinque cancscenti-tomentella, demum rigide char- 
tacea et supra glabresccntia ; flores fasciculati parviusculi, pallidc lilacini, pe- 
dicellis 2-3 lin. longis dense pubescentibus ; racemi 3-4 poll, longi, fulvo-v. 
gilvescenti-tomentosi secus ramulos foliatos novellos siti v. apicibus opposi- 
tifolii ; calyx latior quam longus, 1J lin. longus, tomentosus, obsolete 
sinuato-dentatus v. subtruncatus ; corolla glabra ; vexillum c. ■§■ poll, lon- 
gum ; ovarium adpresse pubesccns ; legumen subcuneato-oblongum, basi 
sterili attenuatum, lignosum, ineurvato-acutum, 3-4 poll, longum, pallidum, 
lajve, marginibus in alas irregulares lignosas saepius undulatas angustas dila- 
tatum et quasi tetrapterum, 1-2 spermum. — Am, Prome . 

140. ErYTHRINA nOLOSERTCEA, nov. sp. 

Arbor aculoato-armata, novellis furfuraceo-puberulis ; folia iis JS. litho - 
spermce conformia, 3-foliolata, petiolo 3-4 poll, longo, glabra : foliola plus 
minusve ovata, petiolulis 2-3 lin. longis, acuminata, 3-5 poll, longa, integra, 
chartacea v. membranacea, glabra ; flores magni, coccinei ? alis carinaque 
purpureis, subsessiles, 2-3-ni fasciculati, in racemo fulvo farinaceo-tomentoso 
collecti ; calyx resupinatus, brevi-spathaceus brunneo-villosus, intus fulves- 
centi-sericeus ; vexillum 1£ poll, fere longum, obovato-cuneatum, obtusum, 
minute- velutinum ; al® falcato-oblong®, obtus®, c. J* poll, long®; carina 
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c. f pollicaris, e petalis 2 oblique oblongis acutiusculis breve unguiculatis 
medio tantum connatis composita ; stamina monadelpha ; ovarium fulvo- 
tomentellum; legumen deest. — Pegu. Ex affinite JE. lithospermee, Miq., 
( = J3. Sumatran a, Miq.) vix Bl. cujus planta e Mauritio in Hort. Bog. 
allata fuerat. (cf. Bl. Cat. Buitenz.) 

141. Dalbergia cana, Grab, in Wall. Cat. 5859. 

Arbor magna, novellis pubesccntibus glabrescentibus j folia impari-pin- 
nata ; juniora parce pubescentia, mox glabrescentia, 1-2 ped. longa ; foliola 
7-9-juga, altema, petiolulis 1-1J lin. longis glabrescentibus, oblonga ad 
ovato-v. lineari-oblonga, saepius subinaoqualia, breve ct subabrupte acumina- 
ta, 2-2^ poll, longa, integra, cliartacea, adulta glabra v. subtus subpu- 
berula ; flores parvi, luride purpurei, pedicellis capillaribus puberulis 1-2 lin. 
longis suffulti, paniculam laxam puberulam breve pedunculatam axillarem v. 
sub-lateralem formantes ; calyx atropurpureus, glabcr v. subglaber, c. 2 lin. 
longus, dentibus obtusis ; corolla glabra, 3 lin. fere longa, petalis longe un- 
guiculatis ; stamina 10, diadelpha ; ovarium pilosum ; legumen lineari-oblon- 
gum, planum, 3-1-spermum, obtusum, basi in stipitem brevcm constrictum 
3-4 poll, longum, fulvo-velutinum, circa semina indistincte venosum . — Pegu 
Martaban , Tenasserm . 

142. Dalbergia glomeriflora, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, decidua, novellis fulvescenti-tomentosis ; folia juveni- 
lia tomentosa glabrescentia, impari-pinnata ; folia 3-4-juga, alterna, ovata ad 
elliptica et obovata, petiolulis parce pubesccntibus 1-2 lin. longis, acuta, 2-2£ 
poll, longa, integra, tenuiter coriacea, supra glabra, subtus parco puberu- 
la ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis brevissimis, v. subsessiles, in paniculas sub- 
capitatas ramulos novellos villosos terminantes conglomerati ; calyx c. 1 J 
lin. longus, glaber, dentibus abtusis ; corolla glabra, calyx paullulo longior, 
petalis brevissime unguiculatis ; stamina 10, diadelpha ; ovarium glabrum ; 
legumen desideratur. — Prome . 

Arillarta, gen. nov. 

Calyx amplus, dentibus 2 superioribus paullo majoribus. Vexillum sub- 
orbiculare, abe carinaque subconformes, securiformi-falcatse ; petala omnia 
breve unguiculata et libera. Stamina 10, libera, inaequalia, omnia fertilia ; 
anther® versatiles. Ovarium brevi et crasse stipitatum, 2-ovulatum; 
stylus filiformis, revolutus, stigmato laterJtli. Legumen oblongum, teres, 
carnoso-coriaceum, utrinque dehiscens. Semina 2 v. abortu utplurimum 
solitarium, magna, oblonga, nigra, arillo carnoso miniato complete involutum. 
Cotyledones crass®, radicula centrifugalis. — Arbor foliis impari-pinnatis, folio- 
lis oppositis stipellatis. Flores majusculi, albi, raccmosi, in paniculas termi- 
nales collecti. Genus juxta Ormosiam ponendum, arillo insigne, unde nomen. 
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Chcenolobii species ambro a cl. Miquelio confectie ad Ormosiam coarcta - 
tam y Jack, reducendae. 

143. A. bobusta, ( Sophora robusta, ltoxb., Hort. Beng. 31 ; Wight 
Jc. t. 245 ; Ormosia florihunda , Wall. Cat. 5337.) 

Arbor mcdiocris sempervircns, novellis fulvo-velutino-tomentosis ; folia 
impari-pinnata, 1-lJ ped. longa, rachi fulvcscenti-pubescente ; stipcllae 
persistentcs, c. 2 lin. longao, lineari-subulatae, pubescentes ; foliola 4-5-juga, 
oblonga, petiolulis crassis 2 lin.' longis pubescentibus, acuta v. apiculata, 3-4 
poll, longa, intcgra, tenuiter coriacea, adulta supra glabra, subtus fulvesccnti- 
puberula ; llores majusculi, luride albi, pedicellis brevibus crassis tomentosis 
suffulti, raccmosi, in paniculam terminalem robustam ferrugineo-v. fulvo- 
tomentosam collccti ; bracteae persistentes, lineares, tomentosae, 2-3 lin. lon- 
gae ; calyx amplus, 3 lin. fore longus, dense tomentosus ; corolla glabra, c. 
3 lin. longa ; ovarium villosum ; legumcn oblongum v. elliptico-oblongum, 
basi in stipitem brevem pubescentem crassum contractum, acutum, carnoso- 
coriaceum, lutcum v. gilvum, parcc pubesccns v. subglabrum, mono- raria- 
sime 2- spermum ; semen magnum, oblongum, atterrimum, lucidum, arillo 
miniato dein sanguineo carnoso complcte^involutum. — Pegu, Tcnasserim. 

141. Pterolobium macropterum:, nov. sp. (P. lacerans, Miq. FI. Ind. 
Bat. 1. 106, non K. Br.) 

Frutex magnus scandens, aculeis brevibus armatus, novellis parce pubes- 
centibus ; folia ped. longa, abrupto bipinnata, pinnis 7-8 v. pluribus 
raeliibus aculoatis puberulisj foliola 7-9- v. pluri-juga, subsessilia, inaequali- 
oblonga v. elliptico-oblonga, poll, longa, apice rotundata v. retusa, 
mcmbranacea, glabra, subtus pallida ; flores albi, parvi, breviter pediccllati, 
raccmos axillares solitarios (glabros ?) efficientes ; legumina samaroidea, basi 
seminifera plus quam J- poll, longa, elliptico-oblonga, ala sesquipollicari, 
polliccm fore lata, semi-oblonga, apice rotundata, sutura interiori recta, nee 
arcuata. — Pegu, Martaban , Tenasserim . 

Species Indicae 3 milii notao, nemp e,P. microphyllum, Miq. (Hb. Maingay 
No. 535) racemis in paniculas terminales amplas dispositis, et P. lacerans 
It. Br. (Wight Icon. t. 196), cum specie nova supra descripta racemis 
axillaribus solitariis conjunctum, leguminibus autem valde discrepans. 

145. Cassia renigeha, Wall. Cat. 5307 ; Bth. in Linn. Trans. 
XXVII. 518. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis molliter pubescentibus ; folia abrupto pinnata, 
i-1 ped. longa, molliter pubescontia; stipulae magnae, lunato-reniformes, 
decidua) ; foliola 8-20-juga, petiolulis brevissimis, v. subsessilia, elliptico-ob- 
longa ad oblonga, obtusa v. retusa cum mucrone minuto, J-li poll, longa, 
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membranacea, molli-pubescentia ; flores speciosi, purpurei, pedicellis 1-1 $ 
pollicaribus pubescentibus, in racemos solitarios v. geminates supra foliorum 
delapsorum cicatricibus ortos pubescentes brevissimos dense bracteatos ool- 
lecti ; bracteae cordato-ovatse, longe acuminata, pubescentes ; calyx breve 
denseque pubescens ; petala oblonga, pollicem fere longa, obtusiusoula ; ova- 
rium filamentaque glabra ; filamenta longiores medio incrassata ; legumen 
cylindricum, 1-2 ped. longum, indehiscens, glabrum. — Ava, Pronto, . 

146. Bauhinia eosea, nov. sp. 

Frutex scandens, novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia cordato-rotundata, us- 
que ad i partem biloba, lobis rotundatis cum arista brevi in eorum sinu 
auctis, petiolo 1J-2 pollicari puberulo, 3-5 poll, longa et lata, integra, char- 
tacea, juniora supra fugaci pubera mox glabra, subtus fulvesceiiti puberula ; 
flores parviusculi, rosei, pedicellis 1J-2 poll, longis gracilibus adpresse pube- 
rulis, racemum terminalem byacteatum corymbiformem fulvo-pubescentem 
formantes ; brae tea lineari-lanceolatae, acuminatae, c. 4 lin. longae ; calyx 
adpresse fulvo-puberulus, tubo brevi, lobis in alabastro tereti-ovoideis, dein 
liberis et reflexis 4 lin. longis lineari-lanceolatis ; petala longe unguiculata, 
obovato-linearia, undulata, utrinque parce adpresse pubescentia, c. $ poll, lon- 
ga ; ovarium cum stylo crasso brevi (ovario breviore) fulvo-villosum ; legu- 
men deest. — Martaban. (Dr. Brandis.) A B. Vahlii inter alia differt 
stylo et floribus minoribus. 

147. Batthutia obnata, nov. sp. 

Frutex alte scandens cirrhiferus, novellis ferrugineo-pubescentibus ; folia 
cordato-ovata ad cordato-rotundata, petiolo l£-3 poll, longo in juventute 
ferrugineo-pubescente suffulta, usque ad £ v. | partem biloba, lobis obtusius- 
culis v. obtusiuscule acuminatis et in. sinu aristatis, 4-7 poll, longa et lata, 
integra, chartacea, juniora subtus parce adpresse ferrugineo-pubescentia, mox 
glabrescentia, palmatim 11-15-nervia ; flores parvi, albi, pedicellis gracilibus 
1-1£ pollicaribus, ferrugineo-pubescentibus, apice peduncuii longioris v. bre- 
vioris glabrescentia in racemum corymbiformem multiflorum bracteatum 
fulvo-pubescentem lateralem v. terminalem congregati ; bracteae lineari-lan- 
ceolatse, pubescentes, c. 2 lin. longae ; calyx in alabastro pyriformis, adpresse 
pubescens, lobis ovatis c. 3 lin. longis reflexis ; petala obovato-oblonga, extus 
parce pubescentia, subundulata, c. 4 lin. longa j ovarium fulvo-villosum, stylo 
longo gracilique glabro ; legumen non repertum. — Pegu. 

148. Bauhinia nrvoLUCELLATA, nov. sp. 

Frutex scandens, novellis parce puberulis ; folia cordato-ovata, petiolo 
glabro l-fc-2 poll, longo, usque ad H partem biloba, lobis obtusiuscule aou- 
minatis in sinu aristatis, 3-4 poll, longa, integra, tenuiter chartacea, glabra, 
palmatim 9-11-nerria j flores majusculi, pallide rosei, pedicellis 2-2£ polli- 
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caribus puberulis glabrescentibus infra apice bibracteolatis suffulti, racemum 
longiorem v. breviorem laxum terminalem puberulum glabrescentem for- 
mantes ; bracte® minut®, indistinct® ; bracteol® sub ealyce elliptico-oblong®, 
obtusitiscul®, i poll, long®, intus velutin®, quasi involucrum bifoliatum forman- 
tes ; calyx velutinus, tubo sulcato-tubulari, c. 8 lin. longus v. longior, lobis 
in alabastro oblongo-ovato lanceolatis acuminatis i poll, longis dein liberie 
et refle'xis ; petala 1J poll, fere longa, lamina ovato-oblonga, obtusa, unguis 
longitudine ; ovarium lave, stylo longiusculo sed crasso ; stamina fertilia 
8 ; legumen desideratur. — Martaban (Dr. Brandis). 

J4^. Bauhinia monandba, non. sp. 

Frutex P novellis puberulis ; folia parva, rotundato-ovalia, basi trun- 
cata, petiolo i-1 pollicari breve pubescente, usque ad i partem biloba, lobis 
rotundatis in sinu aristatis, 1-1£ poll, longa, integra, cbartacea, supra gla- 
bra, subtus pr®sertim secus nervos breve pubescentia, palmatim 11-nervia ; 
flores majusculi, albi ? petalo inferiors maculato, pedicellis 1-1 \ pollic. longis 
dense puberulis, racemos breves terminales pubescentes formantes ; bracte® 
parv®, subulat® ; calyx extus tomentellus, in alabastro fusiformis, spatha- 
ceus ; petala obovato-cuneata, c. 11 poll, longa, glabra, undulata, stamen 
perfectum unicum tantum* ceetera omnia rudimentaria ; ovarium stipitatum 
fulvo-villosum, suturis l®vibus, stylo gracili ovarii ipsius duplo longiore ter- 
minatum ; legumen deest. — Burma, Martaban t (Dr. Brandis). Ex affini- 
tate B . tomentosce, cum B. brachycarpa , Wall., ultro comparanda. 

150. Afzelta betttsa, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula glaberrima ; folia abrupte pinnata, rachi brevissima glabra ; 
foliola uni- v. bijuga, plus minusve ovalia, sub-obliqua, brevissime petio- 
lulata, 1 J-2 poll, longa, integra, chartacea, emarginata, glabra ; flores par- 
viusculi, albidi pedicellis c. 4 lin. longis glabris, racemos breves simplices gla- 
bros in ramulis terminales efficientes ; bracteol® sujb calyce 2 parv®, con- 
cavo-cymbiformes, persistentes j calyx l®vis, tubo c. 4-lin. longo, lobis 
obovato-oblongis ®qui-longis ; legumen 8-4 poll, longum, 1-li poll, latum 
teAuiter coriaceum, oblongum, secus margines incrassatos subcurvum, glabrum^ 
— Andaman 8. 


161. Pabkia leiophtlla, nov. sp. 

Arbor vasta, 80-120 pedalis, novellis pubescentibus ; folia abrupte 
bipinnata, 1-2 pedalia, pinnis c. 20 v. pluribus suboppositis, racbibus breve 
fulvo-pubeeoentibus ; foliola c. 80-40, sessilia, opposite, lineari^oblonga, 
subfalcata, basi oblique auriculata, i poll, longa, o. 2 lin. lata, oblique acuta, 
tenuiter coriacea, glaberrima, unicostata cum nervo solitario basilar! lateral!, 
penninervia j flores parvi, flavescentes, in receptaoulo irregulari-globoso basi 
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in stipitem pollicem fere longo contract*) sessiles ct capitulum clensiflorum 
clavatum longe-pednnculatum formantes ; pcdunculi 1-1 1 pedales, glabri, 
raccmosi, terminales ; calyx 4 lin. fere longus, tubo glabro, lobis rotundatis 
extus dense fulvo-tomentosis ; legumen 1- 14 ped. longum, linearc, in stipitem 

pedalem attenuatum, apice rotundatum, glabrum et subvemicosnm, 
nigrum, inter semina numerosa torosum. — Pegu. 

152. Parkia insignis, nov. sp. 

Arbor vasta, 80-100-pedalis, novellis fulvo-pubescentibus ; folia ab- 
rupte bipinnata, 1-2-pedales, pinnis c. 8 suboppositis, rachibus fulvo-v. 
ferrugineo-tomentosis ; foliola 20-25 juga, subopposita, subfalcata, ob- 
longa, cum basi insequali sub-auriculata sessilia, apice rot un data, 1 poll, 
longa, 4 poll, lata, integra, coriacea supra nervis exceptis glabra, subtus 
pubesccntia, penninervia, nervis arcuatim anastomozantibus ; flores parvi, lutci 
in receptaculo clavato-orbiculari basi in stipitem pollicarem attenuato sessiles 
et capitulum clavato-pyriformem longc pedunculatum efformantes ; pedunculi 
pedales, plures ex apice ramorum orientes ; calyx c. 4 lin. longus, tubo gla- 
bro v. subglabro, lobis obovato-cuneatis adpresse fulvo-pubescentibus ; legu- 
mina non vidi. — Martaban. 

• 

163. Albizzia (Pithecolobium) glomeriflora, nov. sp. 

Frutex 2-5-pedalis, novellis puberulis, ramulis subangularibus v. tcrcti- 
bus ; folia abrupte bipinnata, pinnis unijugis, petiolus 1-1* pollicaris, rachi- 
bus vix angularibus prrosertim junioribus puberulis ; foliola 3-raro 2-juga, 
petiolis brevissimis puberulis, oblique oblongo-lanceolata ad subrhomboideo- 
lanceolata breve mucronato-acuminata, 1-2 poll, longa, tenuiter ct rigide 
coriacea, adulta glabra v. subglabra, v. secus costam puberula, subtus glau- 
cescentia et secus nervos pubesccntia ; flores parvi, vircscenti-albi, sessiles, in 
capitula pisi magnitudinis pedunculis gracillimis 4-1 pollicaribus puberulis 
instructa congregati et in racemos graciles puberulos axillares dein saepius 
paniculam terminalem foliatam simulantos dispositi ; calyx vix 4 lin. longus, 
pubescens ; corolla usque ad calycis limbum lobata, extus pubescens, c. 14 
lin. longa ; legumina non adsunt. — Martaban . 

BUBIACEjE. 

154. Paederia calycfna, nov. sp. 

Herba volubilis, novellis puberulis ; folia cordato-ovata ad cordato-lan- 
ceolata, petiolo 1-14 pollicari puberulo suffulta, basi sinuato-cordata, acu- 
minata, 2-3 pollicaria, integra, membranacea, utrinque praesertim subtus parce 
hispidula ; flores ... superiores pedicellati, lateralibus sessilibus v. subscssi- 
libus, in cymas dichotomas secundas parvas parce hirsutas disgesti, et pani- 
culas thyrsoideas brachiatas hirsutulas axillares et terminales efformantes ; 
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calyx indistincte puberulus, tubo c. \ lin. longo v. longiore, lobis fere duplo 
lougioribus, lanceolatis, subfoliaceis ; corolla ; capsulaB ovoideae, c. 4 lin. 
long®, compress®, brunne® et lucid®, calycis limbo conspicuo coronat® ; 
semina capsulis conformia, al& nigrescenti c. i lin. lata circumdata. — Ten- 
asserim (Wall. Oat. 6247 E). 

Kubiacearum genera 44 in regno Burmanico occurrentia mihi cognita 
sunt, quorum conspectum hie addo : — 

Trib. I. Stellatae. Calyx ovario omnino adnatus, v. limbo 4-6- 
fido. Coroll® lobi valvati, ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis erec- 
tis, adscendentibus v. raro pendulis. Drupa indehiscens, sicca v. succulenta. 
Semina exalata ct libera, v. raro membrana alatim-expansa circumdata. — 
Stipul® utplurimum in folia stipulacea transformata et foliis conformes v. 
subconformes, hinc cum foliis verticillata, raro folia normaliter opposita. 

§ 1. Ewtellata. Semina magis minusve globosa, libera, 
erecta v. adscendentia. Stipul® foliace® evolut®. 

1. Bubia , X. Flores pentameri. Drupa succulenta. Herb® annu® v. 

perennes, erect® v. scandentes. 

2. Galium , L. Flores 4-meri. Drupa utplurimum didyma, v. globosa, 

exsucca. Herb® perennes v. annu®, erect® v. prostrat®. 
Trib. II. Coffeaceas. Drupa magis minusve carnosa v. succulenta, ra- 
rius bacca, 1-pluri-locularis, ovulis 1 .v. pluribus in singulo 
loculo. Semina haud alata v. appendiculata. Stipul® inter- 
petiolares ver® connat® v. liber®. 

Subtrib. 1. Coffeece. Ovarium 2-loculare, ovulis in loculis solitariis erectis 
v. medio affixis. Bacca e pyrenis 2 v. pluribus (raro abortu 
solitariis) tenuicrustaceis v. membranaceis monospermis com- 
posita. 

§ Ovarium 2-loculare. 

# Corolla valvata. Albumen vulgo carnosum {Psy- 
chotriece), 

3. Cephaelis L. (incl. Geojphila, Don) . Corolla infundibuliformis tubo longo. 

Calyx 4- v. 5-dentatus v.-lobatus. Flores capitati v. soli-^ 
tarii, axillares. Suffrutices v. herb® perennes repentes. 

4. Hydnophytum , Jack. Calycis limbus integer. Coroll® tubus brevis. Flores 

glomerati sessiles. Frutices epiphyti truncis tuberosis. 

5. Psychotria y L . Coroll® tubus brevis, fauce barbata. Pyren® facie 

interna plan® et integr®. Flores cymosi v. cymoso- 
. paniculati. Frutices, raro suffrutices, raro scandentes. 

6. Okaealia , Comm . Coroll® tubus elongatus, fauce nudus. Pyren® facie 

interna secus placentam centralem excavat®. Frutices v. 
suffrutices ; inflorescentia precedentis. 
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25. Adenosacme, Wall. Calyx 5-4-fidus. Corolla faux nuda. Cym® v. 

corymbi terminales v. subterminales, raro laterales. 

26. Urophyllum , Jack. Calyx integer v. minute denticulatus. Coroll® 

faux barbata. Florum glomeruli v. cym® axillares. 

Trib. III. Cinchonaceje. Capsula exsucca, vario modo dehiscens v. raris- 
sime indehisccns [vel si carnescens uti in Sarcoccphalo, v. bac- 
cata (uti in Morindeis) semina semper alata y. appendiculata]. 
Ovarium 2- co-loculare, loculis 1- oo-ovulatis. Semina alata, 
appendiculata, v. nuda. Stipul® interpetiolares ver®. 

Subtrib. 1. Ovarii loculi 2-4, oo-v. (in Cephalantho ? 1-) ovulati. Capsul® 
vario modo dchiscentes. Semina plus minusve alata v. appen- 
diculata. 

§ 1. JUorindece. Flores denso capitati. Ovarium 2-v. 

oo-loculare, ovula solitaria et crecta v. numerosa 
et pendula. Bacc® v. drup® baccat® utplurimum 
in receptaculo incrassato congregat® et s®pius in 
syncarpium conn at®. 

# Ovula et semina in loculis numerosa, imbricato-pen- 

dula. 

27. Psilobium , Jack. Bacc® elongat®, subfolliculares, discret®. Arbores 

v. fruticcs. 

* * Ovula et semina in loculis solitaria, erect a. 

28. Morinda , L. Bacc® s®pius in syncarpium connat®. Arbores v. fruti- 

ces, nonnun quam scandentes. 

§ 2. Nauclee®. Flores in receptaculo incrassato capitati. 

Capsul® a basi v. alius modi deliiscentcs, sice®, v. 
raro (in Cephalantho) baccat®. 

# Capsul® baccat®, a basi dehisccntes. 

29. Sarcocejphalus, Afz. Capsul® baccat® 2-loculares, v. loculis 2 super- 

positis sterilibus auct®, in syncarpium connat®. 

* * Capsul® sicc®, loculicide- v. septicide in coccos 2- 

od-v. raro monospermos dchiscentes. 

O. Capsul® in coccos 2- co-spermos dchiscentes. 
Coroll® ct calycis lobi dcntibus interjectis ca- 
rentes. 

80. Nauclea , L. Flores bracteolis carentes. Arbores, raro fruticcs erecti. 
31. Stcpheyyne, KortU . Flores bracteolis angulari-clavatis circurndati. 
Arbores. 

00. Capsul® 2-4-loculares, loculis 1-ovulatis. Ca- 
lycis et coroll® lobi in sinubus denticulati. 
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32. Cephalanthus , L. Flores 4 -mein, bracteolis lineari-clavatis circumdati. 

Frutices v. arbusculse. 

* OOO. Capsulse 2-loculares, rimis longitudinalibus 

dehiscentes. Scandentes. • 

33. linear ia, Schreb. Flores sessiles v. pcdicellati, bracteolis destituti. 

§ 3. Eucinchoncac. Flores paniculati v. corymbosi, baud 
capitati. Capsuloe 2-loculares, septicide in valvas 
2 v. apicc 4-valvatim dehiscentes. 

* Capsuhe in valvas 2 lignosas septicide dehiscentes. 

34. Hymenodyction , Wall. Arbores ; inflorescentias foliis floralibus dis- 

coloribus gaudentes. • 

* * Capsula) apice 4-valvatim dehiscentes. 

35. Ilymenopoyon , Wall. Frutices epiphytici ; inflorescentia foliis florali- 

bus discoloribus gaudens. 

Subtrib. 2. Spermacoce.e. Ovarii loculi 2-4, loculis 1-v. pluri-ovulatis. 

Capsula) vario modo dehiscentes v. in coccos 2-4 separantes, 
raro indeliiscentes. Semina nunquam alata v. appendiculata, 
numerosa v. solitaria. 

§ 1. Hedyotideie. Ovula et semina in loculis pluria v. 
numerosa, lateraliter aflixa. 

O Stipula) connatic v. libera), baud vaginantes v. 
setaceo-fimbriata). (Uondeletieae) . 

* Stigma 2 -fidum v. -loburn. Corolla imbricata v. tor- 

tuosa. Antlierarum loculi mutici. 

30. Wendlandia, Bartl. Corolla tubulosa, tortuosa. Capsula) apice bival- 
vatim dehiscentes. Arbores v. frutices. (Hie Greenia , 
WA.) 

37. Spiradiclis , Bl. Corolla) tubus brevis. Capsula) in valvas 2 iterato 

bivalvatim separatas marginibus inflexas dehiscentes. 
Herba) annua), crecta). 

38. Ophiorrhiza, L . Corolla infundibuliformis v. tubulosa. Placenta erec- 

' ta, libera. Capsula) compressiv, divaricato-2-lobae, apiqjj 

rima loculide-dehiscentes. Herbie annua) v. perennes. 

* * Stigma capitatum. Corolla valvata. Antherarum 

loculi in appendieem sterilem setaceum prolongati. 

39. Aryostcma, Wall. Corolla subrotata, limbo 3-7-iido. Capsula) apice 

valvis 4 dehiscentes. Herbie Melastomacearum habitu. 
00 Stipula) petiolis adnata) et basi vaginantes, 
sctaceo-ciliatue. (Euliedyotidece.) 

40. Bentella , Forst. Flores 5-meri, petala 2- v. 3-dentata. Capsula) vix 

dehiscentes. 
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41. Iledyotis , L. Flores 4-meri ; petala integra. Capsuloo loculicidc v. 

septicide dehisccntes, v. in coccos 2 v. 4 plciospermos 

scparantes. 

Subg. 1. Oldenlandia. Capsuloo magis minusve hemi- 
spheric® et obsolete 2-lob®, loeulicide dehis- 
centes. 

Subg. 2. Bimetia. Capsul® apice rima liiante brevi 
septicide deliisceutes, magis minusve truncato- 
hemispheric® et obsolete 2 -lob®. 

Subg. 3. Metabolos. Capsul® septicide deliiscentcs v. 

subdehiscentes, hemispherical, apice magis 
minusve truncates, saepius obsolete 2-lob®. 

Subg. 4. Scleromitrion (Allneomorphia, Thw.). Cap- 
suloo in coccos 2, v. corum divisione, 4 imle- 
hiscentes plciospermos scparantes, calycis lobis 
convergcntibus coronatoo. Calyx magis mi- 
nusve ovoideus v. obovatus. An revera genus 
proprium ? Spcrmacocis charaeteribus gaudens 
sed ovulis et seminibus plurimis discrepans et 
inter Hedyotidem et Spcrmacocem quasi inter- 
medium. 

§ 2. Euspennacocece. Ovula et semina in loculis ereeta 
et solitaria. Capsuloo dehisccntes, v. in coccos 
separantes, v. raro indchisccntcs. 

42. Spermacocc , L. (incl. Hydropliylax, L. f. ?) Ovula medio s. sub medio 

loculorum affix a. Capsuloo ab apice septicide dcliis- 

centes. Herboo annum v. perennes. 

43. Knoxia , L. Ovula apice v. sub apice loculorum aflixa. Capsulfo a 

basi in coccos 2 caducos scparantes, axim persistcntem 

setaccum relinquentes. ITerboo annum v. perennes. 

§ 3. Pceder'icce. Ovula et semina compressa in loculis 
pendula et solitaria. Capsuloo drupooformes, 
crustaceoe, v. pergamaceoo, vix dehisccntes, coccos 
2 tenui-mcmbranaceos alatim expansos inclu- 
dentes. An potius inter Cofieaceas rceipiendoo ? 

44. Paderia , L. Corolla valvata. Folia opposita v. 3-4-na vcrticillata. 

Volubiles. 

COMBE ETA CEM. 

155. Teiiminalta tomentella, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna, novellis adpresse cupreo-pubescentibus ; folia 5-8 poll. 

longa, petiolo 8-12 lin. longo apice biglanduloso suffulta, basi ineoquali de- 

curreutia, ovata ad ovato-oblonga, acuta v. subacuta, coriacea, integra, junio- 
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ra subtus dense, adulta parce cupreo-pubcscentia v. omnino glabrescentia ; 
flores parvi, sessiles, spicati, paniculani parvam ferrugineo- v. fulvo-tomentel- 
lam componentcs ; bracteol© subulat©, floribus longiores, deciduoo ; calycis 
lobi triangulares, acuti, extus glabri, intus unacum glandulis hypogynis 
albo-lanuginosi ; tubus ovatus, teres, glaberrimus ; drup© poll, vix long®, 
ovatse, obsolete 5-gon© v. teretes, lutescentes, lseves. — Pegu, Martaban f 
Tenasserim . T. Ghebula , Retz., quam maxime affinis, calycis tubo laevissi- 
mo, indumento copiosiore et fructibus minoribus distat. 

BEGONlACEj®. 

156. Begonia nivea, Parish MS. 

Herbula succulenta radice tuberosa ?, subglabra ; folia radicalia 1 v. 2, 
obovato-oblonga, apice irregulariter truncato-angulata, basi in petiolum bre- 
vissimum crassum glabrum constricta, dentata et parce setuloso-eiliata, pal- 
matim 5-nervia, 2-3 poll, longa, membranacea, supra setulis brevibus adsper- 
sa, subtus glabra ; scapus radicalis, glaberrimus, folio duplo longior, apice 
bibracteato, llores 2 v. 3 majusculos candidos gerens ; bracte© 2 ovales v. ovali- 
oblongic, acut©, foliace©, c. 2-3-lin. long© ; llores feminei pedicollis brevio- 
ribus, masculi longioribus 1-1} poll, longis glabris, instructi ; sepala et peta- 
la obovato-oblonga ad lato-ovalia, c. 5 lin. longa, in femineis aliquanto bre- 
viora ; stamina monadelpha ; anther© obovato-oblonga), obtusa) ; styli 2, 
basi v. ad medium fere connati, uno 3- altcro 2-billdo et glandulis stigmaticis 
stipitatis dense obducti ; capsulae immatur© glabr©, oblongo-ovata), inffi- 
quali-3-alata), alis triangularibus et acute productis, medio majore. — Tenas - 
scrim (Revd. Parish). 

157. Begonia stjupeitfoliata, Parish MS. 

Herbula erecta, succulenta, radice tuberosa ? scapigera ; folia radicalia 
solitaria, petiolo 1} usque ad 3} poll, longo subvelutino suffulta, ovata ad 
ovato-oblonga, vix insoqualia, basi rotundata leviter peltata, obtusiuscule 
acuminata, grossc crcnato-dentata, 2-3 poll, longa, membranacea, utrinque 
pulchcrrime concavo-punctata (in vivo probabiliter papilloso-holoscricea), 
subtus utplurimum subpurpurascentia ; scapus radicalis v. subradicalis, gla- 
ber, folio brevior, dichotomo-cymosus, paucillorus ; braete© virides, elliptico-^ 
laneeolatro, acut©, c. lin. long©, papillos© ; llores parvi, rosci, pedicellis 
capillaribus glabris ; sepala ovalia, obtusa, 2-3 lin. longa, extus conspicue 
venosa ; stamina monadelpha ; anther© breves, obovat© ; styli 3, alte con- 
nati, 2-fidi ; capsul© c. 3 lin. long©, obovat©, glabr©, 3-loculares, 3-alat©, 
alis capsuld ipsd latioribus semi-obeordatis ; placent© 2-lid©. — Tenasserim 
(Revd. Parish). 

158. Begonia veluttna, Parish MS. 

Herbula simplex, scapifera, unifoliata, radice parva tuberosa ; folium 
petiolo 1-3 poll, longo nonnunquam parce pubescente suffultum, cordato-ova- 
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turn ad cordato-rotundatum, palmatim 7 -nerve, obtusum, v. breve et obtusius- 
cule acuminatum, irregulariter et breve lobatum, dentatum et ciliatum, c. 1-2 
poll, longum et latum, membranaccum, supra papillosum et pilis minutis 
brevibus adspersum, subtus secus nervos adpresso pubescens ; seapi radicales, 
folio vulgo sublongiores, glabri, pauciilori ; bractere minuted, lineares ; flores 
majusculi, rosei ? sepala 4 lin. fere longa, lato-ovalia, obtusa ; petala minuta, 
lineari-lanccolata, acuminata ; perianthii feminei lobi dimidio breviores ; sta- 
mina numerosa, libera ; anthereo obovatro, breves, truncatao ; stigmata 3, 
libera, apiee dilatato in lobos stigmatiferos 2 tortuosos divergentia ; cap- 
suke immature obovatm, glabrco, 3-loculares, anguste 3-alatoo alis apice 
truncatis ; placenta) bifidm. — Tenasserim (lievd. Parish, I)r. Stoliczka). 

Begonia species Burmanicm sequenti modo distingui possunt : — 

Subg. I. Gaspare a. 1)C. Capsulae carnosa) et baccilormes, secus an- 
gulos v. alas crassas latas dehiseentes. 

Herba robusta glabriuscula ramosa ; styli 4 ; capsula) 4-loculares et 4- 
angularcs, angulis in appendices cornutos productis, B. Boxburghii . 

Subg. IT. Begonia , DC. Capsulro sicca), linea semicirculari secus 
lateres alarum v. angulorum dehiseentes. 

* Stvli 2, bitidi v. vario modo dilatati v. ramosi j capsula) 2-loculares ; 
placentae bifubc. 

t Stamina libera. Capsulie inccquali-3-alata), alis 2 anterioribus seopius 
ad costam membranaceam reductis. 

Ilcrba robusta, ramosa, molliter paleaceo-pilosa ; folia longipetiolata, 
r lobata, j B. laciniata . 

Uti prior, sed gracilior et glaberrima ; capsula glabra, ... B. meg apt era, 

Herba robusta subsimplex, molliter paleaceo-pilosa ; folia longipetiolata, 
non lobata; capsula paleaceo-pilosa, B. barba/a .* 

1 1 Stamina monadelpha. Maris pcriantliium 5-lobatum, femineum 
5-6-lobatum ; capsula) insoquali-3-alata). 

|| Folia et inflorescentia radicalis, ilia in petiolum 2-3 lin. longum con- 
tracta, ciliata, supra liispida ; florcs poll, fere in diametro, candidi,... B. nivea. 

|| || Inflorescentia axillaris v. e basi folii orta, v. prolifica e gemma 
axillari. 

O Non prolifica. Folia alterna v. verticillata, raro numero ad solita- 
rium reducta. Flores parvi, albi. 

Glabra ; folia alterna, petioli 1-2 lin. longi, B. procruli folia* 

Glabra ; folia verticillata, longius petiolata, B. verticillata. 

Caules petiolique pubescentcs ; inflorescentia glabra ; folia alterna, lon- 
gepetiolata, supra sparse hirtula, B. Martabanica . 

* Flanta Burmanica, floribns roseis gaudens, ab Assamfba paullo dittbrt capsulis 
majoribus crassioribus magis pilosis. 
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00. Prolifica, folio solitario radicali v. foliis paucis alternatis. Flores 
parvi, albi. 

Magis minus ve stellato-vclutina ; infloresccntia glabra ; folia altema v. 
raro solitaria, B . sinuata. 

Glabra ; folium solitarium, pedunculis 2 v. pluribus ex ipsius basi 
ortis, « B •prolifer a. 

Caules Ac., et infloresccntia conspicuo bracteata, paleaceo-pilosa, s®pius 
pilis glandulosis intermixtis, B. paleacea. 

t f f Stamina monadelplia ; pcriantbium utriusque sexus 2-scpalum, 
apetalum. 

Ilerba tcncrrima ; folia altcrna, supra minute et sparse pilosa ; floras 
parvi, B. jlaccidissima. 

* # Styli 3, libcri v. eonnati ; capsul® 3-loculares et 3-alat®. 

t Placentic intcgr®. 

Glabra ; inflorescentia radicalis v. subradicalis ; folia radicalia profunde 
lobata ; pcriantbium 2-scpalum, apetalum, B. Brandisiana. 

f f Placenta; bifida;. 

O Herbie caulesccntcs foliis caulinis alternatis. 

Partes omnes et inflorescentia glabra ; capsul® 3 lin. long®, alis apice 
truncatis ; stamina monadelplia, B. parvulijlora . 

Folia supra sparse setulosa et nitida, c®teris pncccdenti assimilis, at 
capsube \ poll, long® ; stamina libera, anther® mucronulat® ; styli li- 
beri, B. modestijlora. 

Uti priecedens, sed folia opaca et pilosiora ; stamina monadelplia, an- 
ther® conncctivo truncate lato terminat® ; styli ad medium eonnati, B.scutata. 

Folia minute et sparse pilosula ; inflorescentia glanduloso-puberula ; 
stamina monadelplia, capsul® aluo semisagittat® basi in lobos obtusos ‘pro- 
duct®, B. surculigcra . 

00. Herb® scapiger®, foliis et inflorescentiis radiealibus et vulgo solita- 
riis. 

Folia longissimc petiolata, basi peltata, papilloso-punctata et gla- 
bra, B. subperfoliata. 

'Folia longissimc petiolata, cordata, neo peltata, supra papillosa et mi- 
nute pilosula ; stamina libera, B. velutina . 

ERICACEAE. 

159. Vaccfntum yehtictijIiATUM!, Kurz, non Wight. ( Agapctcs ver- 
ticillata , D. Don, Gen. Syst. 111. 8C2. ; DC. Prod. VII. 551). 

Frutex epiphyticus, 2-3 pedalis, glaber ; folia obovato-lanceolata ad sub- 
cunoato-lanceolata, petiolo brevissimo craLssissimo, v. subscssilia, basi attenua- 
ta rotundata v. obtusa, 2£-3 1 poll, longa, obtusiuscula v. breviter acuminata, 
coriacea, integra v. apicem versus obsolete et remote serrata, glabra, nervis 
11 
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seous marginem anastomozantibus ; flores speciosi, eoecinei v. miniati, tubu- 
losi, ! ad 1J poll, longi, pedicellis subpollicaribus, glanduloso-hirsutis sufful- 
ti, umbcllam v. potius racemum abbreviatum pauciflorum axillarem forman- 
tes v. solitarii v. fasciculati ; calyx 5-dentatus, glanduloso-hirsujtus, denti- 
bus lanceolatis acutis lin. circiter longis ; corolla glabra, 5-gona, lobis lineari- 
Wceolatis obtusis ; filamenta 2 lin. f^rc longa ; anther® c. 3 lin. long®, 
granulato-rtuberculat®, in tubos rigidos plus quam poll, longos product® ; 
stigma parvum, truncatum v. sub-5-lobo-peltatum ; bacc® glanduloso-hir- 
sut®, pedunculi apice subcyathiformi-incrassato insidentcs, calycis limbo 
coronatie. 

Var. a. genuinum , corolla f poll, tantum longa; flores in raccmos 
umbelliformes brevipcdunculatos dispositi. ( Thibaudia obliqiia , Griff., Icon. 
Dicot. t. 515). 

Var. p. elegans , corolla prreccdentis sed flores solitarii v. 2-3-ni fasciculati 
axillarcs ; folia vulgo latiora. — Pegu. 

? Var y. grandijlorum , corolla duplo longior, flores in racemos umbelli- 
formes breve pedunculatos v. sessiles collecti, rarius solitarii. — Martaban , 
Tenasserim. 

N. B. — V. verticillatum , Wight, Je. t. 1181. ad V. setigerum (A gametes 
setigera, Don) pertinot. 

1G0. Vacctottjm variegatum (Agapetcs variegata , Don, Gen. Syst. 
III. 862 ; Ceratostcmma variegatum , Boxb. FI. Ind. II. 413 ; Griff Icon. 
Dicot. t. 502 ; Thibaudia variegata , ltoyle, 111. Him. PI. t. 79, f. 1.). 

Frutex epipliyticus, 2-3 pcdalis, glaber ; folia lanceolata ad obovato- 
lanceolata, acuta v. brevitcr acuminata, petiolis brevissimis crassis, v. sub- 
sessilia, basi acuta v. obtusa, 2-3 poll, longa, coriacca, apicem versus obsolete 
repando-serrata, glabra, nervis secus marginem anastomozantibus ; flores 
coccinei, pedicellis gracilibus glabris sursum cyathiformi-incrassatis suifulti, 
in racemos umbelliformes axillarcs v. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus 
ortos pedunculatos glabros dispositi, v. rarius fasciculati v. solitarii ; corolla 
glabra, poll, fere longa, tubulosa, lobis obtusiusculis ; calyx glaber, 5-fidus, 
lobis oblongis lanceolatis c. 2 lin. longis acutis s®pius obsolete costatis et penni- 
nerviis ; anther® granulato-tuberculat®, filamentis brevissimis suflult®, in 
tubos f-J poll, longos product® ; stigma truncatum ; bacc® glabr®, rubr®, 
calycis limbo coronat®. 

Variat : a. macranthum ( Ceratostemma variegatum , Itoxb. et Wight ; 
Thibaudia macrantha , Hook., Bot. Mag. t. 4566.) flores c. 2 poll, longi 
v. longiores, variegati. — Tenasserim. 

Var. p. parvijlora (Thibaudia variegata , Boyle) flores dimidio minores, 
miniati v. coccinei. — Martaban. 
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101. Vaccin'icm. meneatuai ( Geratostema miniatum , Griff. Icon. 
Dicot. t. 504.) 

Frutex epiphyticus glaber ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblonga, acuta 
v. acuminata, pctiolis brevissimis crassis, v. subsessilia, basi subinaequali 
rot undata, 4-5 poll, longa, acuta v. acuminata, repando-serrulata, coriacea, 
glabra, subtus ncrvis numerosis et pfominentibus, secus margines evanes- 
centibus, laxe ct prominentcr reticulata ; flores coccinei, racemos breves 
umbelliformes glabros axillares v. laterales efficientos, raro pauci et fasciculati ; 
calyx glaber ; corolla glabra, 5-gona, c. £- poll, longa, lobis brevibus linearibus 
acutis ; filamcnta brevissima, anther© tubo inclus©, granulato-tuberculat©, 
tubis strictis nudis paullulo breviores ; bacc© desunt . — Ava ? {Griff.) 

162. VACCINItm CAMPAXULATUM, HOV. sp. 

Frutex epipliyticus, glaber, ramulis subangulatis ; folia obovato-oblonga 
ad lanceolata, obtusa v. obtusiuscule acuminata cum mucronc, petiolis bre- 
vissimis ct crassis v. subsessilia, 2-3 poll, longa, basi acuta v. obtusa, integra 
v. subintegra, marginibus recurvis, coriacea, glabra, ncrvis tenuibus sccus mar- 
ginem liberis, laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, s©pius variegati, pedicellis graci- 
libus glabris suffulti, in racemum gracilem sed brevcm glabrum s©pius e ramis 
ortum dispositi ; calyx glaber, limbo cyathiformi argute sinuato-5-denta- 
to ; corolla glabra, c. J- poll, longa, v. paullo longior, 5-angularis, campanula- 
ta, lobis longis lanceolatis acuminatis rellcxis ; filamenta brevissima ; anthe- 
r© granulato-tuberculat©, loculis in tubos strictos antliera ipsa sublongiores 
dorso basi refracto-setosos tcrminatis.—J/tf/’tafott. 

163. Vacctxi uae macuostemox, nov. sp. 

Frutex epipliyticus, 2- 1 pcdalis, glaber ; folia cum basi crassa rotunda- 
ta v. obtusa subsessilia, obovato -lanceolata ad lanceolata, acuminata, 3-5 
poll, longa, marginibus integris rccurva, coriacea, glabra, ncrvis tenuibus 
marginem versus liberis, tenuiter et laxe reticulata ; flores coccinei, pedicellis 
gracilibus glabris in racemos magis minusvc elongatos glabros subulato-brac- 
teatos solitarie v. geininatim supra foliorum delapsorum axillis ortos disposi- 
ti calyx glaber, limbo eyatlnformi, lobis longe subulatis ; corolla c. 1£ poll, 
longa, glabra, subcurvo-tubulosa, lobis lineari-lanceolatis reflexis ; filamenta-* 
glabra, gracilia, c. J poll, longa v. longiora ; anther© breviuseul©, connatse, 
l©ves, loculis in tubos strictos antliera iongiores productis ; bacc© fusiformi- 
ovoide©, apico angustat© ct calycis limbo cyathiformi coronat©. — Martaban . 

164. Vaccintum pumixum, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramosissimus, parvus, epipliyticus, novellis pubescentibus ; folia 
oblonga ad lanceolato-oblonga, petiolo brevissimo puberulo, basi acuta, ob- 
tusiuscula, crenulata, crasse coriacea, c. poll, longa v. breviora, subtus (in 
vivo albidi) pallida, nervis obsoletis ; flores parvi, pedicellis brevissimis pube- 
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rulis, in racemos (2 v. 1) terminates pubesccntos bracteatos disgesti ; brac- 
te® dccidu®, alb®, mcmbranace®, foliace®, ovat®, puberul® et ciliatre ; calyx 
pubescens, dentibus oblongo-lanceolatis, acutis, ciliatis ; corolla c. 2 lin. longa, 
oblongo-nrceolata, lobis brevissimis rcflexis, 5-gona, extus glabra, intus in- 
primis ad faucem dense villosa, rosea ; fdamenta brevia, filiformia, apico 
pilosa et barbata ; anther® glabr®, loeulis in tubum brevem lanceolato- 
subulatum basi bisetosum desinentibus ; bacc® parv®, purpure®, glabr®, 
calycis limbo coronat®. — Martaban. 

1G5 VACcnmiM exabestatum:,. nov. sp. 

Frutex magnus, s®pius in arbusculam excrcsccns, novellis pubcsccnti- 
bus ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad oblongo-ovata, petiolis puberul is brevibus 
suffulta, basi acuta v. obtusiuscula, LJ-2J poll, longa, acuta v. breve acumi- 
nata, subtus dum juvenilia parce pubescentia, glabrescentia, chartacea, ser- 
rulata, penninervia et inconspicue reticulata ; (lores albi, pedieellis 1-1J lin. 
longis puberulis, raccmum secundum gracilem puberulum axillarem forman- 
tes ; bracte® coccine®, decidu® ; calyx puberulus v. subglaber, lobis triangu- 
lari-acutis, corolla 2-2 J- lin. longa, glabra, urceolata, lobis reilexis brevibus ; 
filamenta pilosa, basi dilatata ; anther® tubis brevibus et setis destitutis ter- 
minat® ; bacc® globos®, glabr®, rubr®, calycis limbo coronat®. — Martaban. 

Var. a. semipubescens } calyx glabcr v. subglaber. 

Var . pubescens , calyx pubescens. 

PRIMULACEAE. 

166. Lysimaciiia lixeabieolia, GrilT., MS. in Tib. Griff. 3532. 

Herba annua, erecta, stricta, glabra, caul i bus teretibus v. subterctibus 

simplicibus pcd. circiter altis ; folia alterna, liuearia ad lincari-lanceolata, 
utrinque acuminata, 1-1£ poll, longa, petiolo gracillimo sed brevi suffulta, 
integra, membranacea, glabra ; Horcs parvi, solitarii v. geminati, axillares, 
longe pedunculati j calycis segmenta lincari-subulata, plus quam lineam lon- 
ga ; pedunculi fructigeri graciles, c. 1-J poll, longi. — Ava ? (Grift). L. pe- 
dunculari , Wall., affinis. Lysimachiae sp. Griff. Not. Dicot. 299. t. 484, 
speciem mihi distinctam L. Lobelioidi affinem nomine L. Griftitliiance saluto. 

MYRSINEACEAE. 

167. Abdisia IIelfebiana, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? ferrugineo-tomentosus ; folia obovato-oblonga ad oblonga, pe- 
tiolis 3-4 lin. longis crassis dense ferruginco-pubescentibus, breve acuminata, 
integra v. obsolete repando-dentata, 3-5 poll, longa, membranacea, utrinque 
ferrugineo-pubescentia, nervis lateral ibus tenuibus et curvis ; llorcs parvius- 
culi, pedieellis £-1 poll, fere longis ferrugineo-pilosis sustenti, raccmum sub- 
umbelliformem ferrugineo-pubescentem pedunculo nudo 3-4 pollicari gracili 
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axillari suffulto formantcs ; calyx ferrugineo-pilosus, lobis oblon go -I anceola- 
tis, acutis, lineam circitcr longis ; corolla glabra, lobis c. 2j lin. longis, ob- 
longis, acutis ; drup® desunt. — Tenasserm (Helf. 3589). 

168. Ardisia seerulata, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? novellis tomento minuto ferrugineo obtcctis ; folia lanceolata 
v. elliptico-lanccolata, basi in petiolum 5-8 lin. longum attenuata, breve 
acuminata v. acuta, repando-scrrulata, basin versus intcgra, 4-6 poll, longa, 
tenuia et membranacea, glabra, parce punctata, nervis crebris approximatis, 
subparallelc-divcrgentilms ct inconspicuis ; (lores parvi, pedieellis gracilibus 
in®quali-longis ferrugineo-puberulis suffulti, densiuscule tbyrsoidco raccmosi 
et paniculam tcrminalcm v. ex axillis foliorum superiorum ortam amplam 
ferruginco-puberulam bracteatam formantes ; bracte® foliaceie, lincari- 
lanceolatco, 3-6 lin. long®, subtus ferruginco-lepidos® ; bractcol® minores, 
lincares ; calyx fcrrugineo-puberulus, lobis lincaribus acutis c. , 1 lin. 
longis ; corolla subrotata, lobis ovatis acutis c. 2 lin. longis ; drup® desunt. 
— Ava ? (Griff. 3562). Inter A. neriifoliam et A. Jloribundam, Wall., in- 
termedia. 

169. Aedista rigid a, nov. sp. 

Frutex ? novellis probabiliter indistincte fcrruginco-lepidotis ; folia ob— 
longo-lanceolata, in petiolum 4-6 lin. longum crassum attenuata, breve et 
obtusiuscule acuminata, pcrgamacea, intcgra, 6-9 poll, longa, glabra, puncta- 
ta, nervis subtus prominentibus ct subparallelis ; llores... parvi, pedieellis 
§ lin. longis crassis minute ferrugineo-puberulis nutantibus suffulti, panicu- 
lam tcrminalcm compositam rigidam robustam ferruginco-puberulam eflicicn- 
tes ; calyx minute ct indistincte puberulus, lobis ovatis acutiusculis, vix J 
lin. longis, eiliolatis ; corolla... ; drupa' immatur® globos®, glabrae. — Tanas- 
serim or Andamans. (Helf. 3563). 

170. M.esa muscosa, nov. sp. 

Frutex ramis teretibus laevibus nitidisque, ramulis... ; folia oblonga 
ad obovato-oblonga, basi acuta v. acuminata, petiolis i-l poll, longis validis 
parce puberulis, breve acuminata, grosse sinuato-dentata, pcrgamacea, 5^7 
poll, longa, glabra, co>ta subtus parce puberula, nervis secus margines in 
dcnticula callosa obtusa excurrentibus ; flores minuti, 5-incri, pedieellis bre- 
vissimis pubesccntibus suffulti, breve racemosi, in paniculam axillarcm quasi 
muscosam petiolis 2-3-pl. longiorcm ferrugineo-pube seen tern disgesti ; brac- 
te® lin. circitcr long®, pedieellis t longiores, ferruginco-liirsutul®, lineari-acu- 
minat® ; bracteol® ? ; calyx ferrugineo-hirsutus, lin. fere longus, lobis ovato- 
lanceolatis acutis ; corolla tubuloso-eampanulata, glabra, calycc duplo lon- 
gior, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; ovarium sub-inferior ; stylus calycis lobos 
longitudine baud attingens. — Burma (Griff. 3556). Ex affinitate AT. mollissi - 
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m<B. M. per mollis, species olim a me in hocce diario descripta (cf. 1871, 
p. 66) nunc formam extremam latifoliam JLf. mollissimce, Wall., habeo. Formas 
intermedias inter ambas species nuper in Burmania haud raro observavi. 

SAP OTA CEJE. 

171. Isonandra calophylla, Kurz, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1871. 69. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis dense adpresse fcrrugineo-pubescentibus ; folia 

elliptica v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolis 4-5 lin. longia cuprco-puberulis gla- 
brescentibus, breve acuminata, integra, marginibus recur vulis, 4-7 poll, lon- 
ga, cbartacea, minute ferrugineo- v. cupreo-sericea glabresccntia, supra niti- 
da, nervis latcralibus prominentibus validis, transverse tenui-venosa ; flores 
nondum reperti ; fructus pruni magnitudinis, pedunculo nutante, l-lj polli- 
cari subglabro axillari sustenti, elliptico-ovati, apieulati, dense ferrugineo- 
puberuli, 1-2-spermi, basi calyce persistento 6-partito lobis ovatis supportati ; 
semina semi-oblonga, 1} poll, fere longa, lucida, brunnea. — Andamans . 

EBENACEJE. 

172. GuNisAimnis mollis, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula rainis novellisque brunneo-pubcscentibus ; folia petiolo bre- 
vissimo (c. 1 lin.) suffulta, anguste oblonga v. oblongo-lanceolata et stepius 
basin obtusam versus subangustata, obtusiuscule acuminata, 3-1 poll, longa, 
cbartacea, supra sccus cosfcam et subtus omnino mollitcr pubescentia ; flores 
ochracei, extus dense pubescentcs, pediecllis 4-6 lin. longis pilosis suflulti, 
racemos brcviusculos pilosos eflicientes ; calycis lobi lineari-lanceolati, c. 3 
lin. longi, tubo multo breviores ; corolla? lobi tubo calycino paullulo longio- 
res, feminei fructusque adhuc ignoti. Diospyros mollis , Kurz MS. olim . — 
Martaban . 


173. Diospyros sapotoides, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis parce fcrrugineo-pubescentibus mox glabres- 
centibus ; folia elliptico-oblonga ad elliptica, basi obtusa, petiolo vix semi- 
pollicaii glabrescente crasso suffulta, 6-8 poll, longa, breve et obtusiusculo 
acuminata, integra, coriacea, rctieulatione laxissima subtili et immersa 
percursa ; flores liermaphrodito-feminei 4-meri, flaveseenti.albi, iis D. sapotce 
assimiles, subsessiles, glomerati, pedunculo crassissimo axillari brevissimo ; 
calyx extus ferrugineo-pubescens, lobi ovato-lanceolati marginibus reflexi et 
basi auriculato-complicati, 3 lin. fere longi, acuminati ; coroll® tubus 
urceolatus, calyce sub-duplo longior, extus ferrugineo-pubescens, lobis 
obovatis tubi fere longitudinis ; stamina c, 12, tubo basi inserta, glabra, 
in®qualia ; anther® ovato-lanceolat®, acuminat® ; filamenta filiformia, glabra ; 
ovarium ovatum, glabcrrimum, stylo moderate longo 4-fido ; flores masculi 
fructusque desunt. — Pegu. — D. undulates arete afflnis, sed ovario glabcrrimo 
discrepat. 
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STYRACACEM. 

174. Symplocos pedicellata, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris subgracilis, novellis sparse adpresse sericeis ; folia 
elliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, in petiolum 4—5 lin. longum gracilem 
glabrum attcnuata, subcaudato-acuminata, obsolete crenato-serrulata, 4-5 
poll, longa, tenuiter pergaraacea, glabra, opaca, nervis et retieulatione laxa 
subtilibus ; flores ignoti ; racemi graciles compositi paniculam depauperatam 
subsessilem minute adpresse pubescentem axillarem v. supra foliorum delap- 
sorum cicatricibus ortam efficientes ; bracteae casro ; bracteolse ^ lin. vix 
longa?, minutuc, ovato-acutie, glabrae, deciduae ; pedicclli vulgo 2 lin. longi, 
minute adpresse pubesccntes ; baccae immature ovoidea?, 3-4 lin. longae, 
la?ves, tcretes, calycis limbo coronatae, putamen pergamaceum monosper- 
mum includentes ; calycis lobi sub fructu lato-ovati, obtusi, c. i lin. longi, 
glabri. Martaban. — S. lucidce , Wall., aftinis, pediccllis distinguitur. 

175. Symplocos leiostaciiya, nov. sp. 

Arbor v. frutex subglaber ; folia elliptico-lanceolata ad lanceolata, 
petiolis 3-4 lin. longis sparse hirtis suffulta, acuminata, crenato-serrulata, 
2-4 poll, longa, subchartacea, supra lucida, subtus secus costam validam 
nervosque parce adpresse pubescentia, nervatione tenui ct inconspicua per- 
cursa ; flores parvi, pediccllis gracilibus 1-1-g- lin. longis glabris euffulti, 
raccmos numerosos graciles simplices glabros ex apice ramorum orientes 
efficientes; bracteae pedicclli basi insert®, lin. circiter longae, lanceolata?, 
acuta?, glabcrrimm ; bracteoloo sub calycc 2, bracteis subconformes sed 
minutae ; calyx be vis, lobis ovatis obtusis, c. -J lin. longis ; corolla rotata, 
lobis ovato-oblongis, obtusis, c. 11 lin. longis ; stamina numerosa, inaequalia, 
basi tubo brevissimo inserta ; baccas nondum vidi. — Tenasserim (Helf-3656). 

176. Symplocos letjcantua, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula glabra; folia oblongo ad elliptico-lanceolata, basi sub-inaequa- 
lia, petiolo 2-3 lin. longo inserta, breve ct obtusiusculc acuminata, 3-4 poll, 
longa, crenulato-dentata, cliartacca, glabra ; flores albi, fragrantes, pediccllis 
brevissimis vix J lin. longis crassis canesccnti-tomentosis suffulti ; racemi 
* breves, tomentosi, axillares, bracteis nonnullis ovatis uxtus pubescentibus 
caducis sustenti ; calyx glabcrrimus v. ejus lobi ovati obtusi extus pubes- 
centes, ciliolati, c. 2 lin.' longi ; pctala obovato-oblonga, calycis lobis duplo 
longiora; stamina glabra, intequalia, 5-adelplia, pbalangibus basi loborum 
insertis ; ovarium stylusque longus parce pubeseens ; drupa non visa. — 
Pegu. Ex affinitate S. cratoegioidis , Don. 

APOCYNEM. 

177. TABERNiEMONTANA OPIIIORTUIIZOIDES, nov. Sp. 

Frutex 2-4 ped. altus, glaber ; folia obovato-oblonga ad lato-lanceolata 
in petiolum brevissimum (2-3 lin.) attcnuata v. foliorum nonnulla subsessi- 
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lia, breve acuminata, 3-5-poll, longa, Integra, membranacea, glabra, subtus 
pallida ; flores pedicellis 1-1} lin. longis suffulti, cymas 3, v. raro 2, v. plures 
breve pcdunculatas, v. nonnunquam Bubsessiles, glabras paucifloras in ramulo- 
rum superiorum furcationibus sitaB eiTormantes ; calyx glaber, brevissimus, 
5-tidus, segmentia lineam vix longis, lanceolatis, acutis ; corollas tubus sub- 
crassus, c. 4 lin. longus, apiee inttatus, lobis tubo vix dimidio brevioribus ; 
folliculi... . — Mcu'taban. T. rostrated , Wall., aflinis vidotur, a qua inter alia 
corolla duplo breviore differt. 

178. Tabebx.emoxtaxa membbanifolta, nov. sp. 

Frutex 3-1 pedalis, glaber ; folia lanceolata ad lato-lanceolata, in petio- 
lum 3-5 lin. longum attenuata, 3-5 poll, longa, longe et gracilitor acuminata, 
integra, membranacea, glabra, subconcolora ; flores albi, pedicellis gracilibus 
4-6 lin. longis glabris inserti ; cynue vulgo binje, breve pedunculatie, dicbo- 
tomo-ramosae, glabraj, laxie, corymbiformes in ramulorum superiorum furca- 
tionibus sitas ; bracteco null as v. minutao et dccidusc ; calyx minutus, lobis 
lineari-subulatis, lineam vix longus ; corollas tubus gracilis J poll, longus, 
infra medio circa antheras lcviter inllatus, lobi lineari-lanceolati, acuminati, 
tubo dimidio cireiter breviorcs ; folliculi desunt. — Martaban . T. subcapita - 
tee , Wall., aflinis, sed calycc jam distincta. 

BIGNONIACEJE. 

179. Spatiiodea teluttxa, nov. sp. 

Arbor, novellis fulvo-puberulis ; folia impari-pinnata, 1-1 } pcd. longa, 
petiolo glabro striato basin versus 1-2 foliolis diminutis stipuliformibus 
munita ; foliola 4-juga cum impari longe petiolato, basi imequalia, sessilia v. 
subsessilia, oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, 4-G poll, longa, serrfilata, mem- 
branacea, glaberrima ; inttorescentia deest ; calyx spathaceus, recurvato- 
acuminatus, extus fulveseenti-velutinus, c. 1} poll, longus ; corolla c. 3 polli- 
caris, campanulato-infundibuliformis, glabra, tubo pollieari constricto, fila- 
menta glabra, tubo supra constrictione inserta ; capsula deest. — Ava, Pegu 
(Dr. JBraudis). 

180. Hetebopiibaoma sulfubea, nov. sp. 

Arbor mcdiocris decidua, novellis tomonto fugaceo cancsccnti-villoso 
obductis ; folia impari-pinnata, 2-3 ped. longa, raebi petioloque fugaciter 
floccoso-tomentoso ; foliola* 4-5-juga cum impari longe petiolato, clliptica et 
ovato-elliptica ad ovalia, juniora obtusiuscuie apiculata v. obtusiuscula et 
obsolete serrata, basi rotundata v. obtusa, sessilia v. brevissime pctiolulata, 
4-6 poll, longa v. longiora, cbartacea, parce puberula, supra mox glabreseen- 
tia ; flores sulfurci, conspicui, pedicellis cinerascenti- v. flavescenti-tomentosis 
3-4 lin. longis suffulti, panic ulas breves terminales dense tomentosas efficien- 
tes ; calyx J--J poll, longus v. brevier, campanulatus, usque ad medium lissus, 
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distinct© 3- v. 2-lobatus v. dentatus, extus cinerascenti-tomentosus, intus 
glaber ; corolla infundibuliformis, glaborrima, tubo pollicari v. longiori, lobi 
patentcs tubo plus quam duplo longiores, undulato-crispati ; capsulse usque 
2 pedalcs, iis Spathodea stipulate assimiles, elongato-lineari-oblongae, com- 
pressiusculic, dense fumoso-tomentosae, septo brevi et valde reducto, medio 
septi instar dilatato ; semina elongato-membranaceo-alata, c. 2 poll, longa. — 
Pro me f Pegu . 

181. Spathodea tcknea, Kurz , in Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. XL, p. 77 
descripta, potius generis novi typum praibet, calyce tantum usque ad medium 
fisso circumscisse dcciduo spathacco, filamenfcis usque ad medium corollas 
adnatis, anthorarum loculis parallelis, ncc non foliis decompositis a Spatho- 
doa distingui potest et sub nomine May oil end ri (in lionorem viri nobilissimi 
Mayo, proregis infausti Indieo orientalis, dictum) in narration© mea officiali 
de sylvis Burinanicis fusius descripsi et iconibus illustravi. 

182. Steheospeumum: NEunAisrrnu^r, nov. sp. 

Arbor mcdiocris, novellis moll iter puflcsccntibus ; folia impari-pinnata, 
juniora praesertim subtus pubesccntia, 1-1| ped. longa ; foliola 3 v. 2-juga 
cum impari longe petiolato, basi subinajquali acuta v. obtusa, petiolulo crasso 
1-2 lin. longo suflulta, obtusiuscula v. obtusiuscule apiculata, 2-1, nonnun- 
quam usque ad 5-6, poll, longa, integra, rigide chartacea, juniora subtus 
cancscenti-tomcntosa denuo magis minusve scabrescentia, supra scabrescentia 
glabresccntia et subrugulosa ; flores conspicui, pallide lilacini v. cyanescenti- 
albi, atropurpureo-venosi, pedicellis 4-7 lin. longis pubescentibus apieem ver- 
sus bibractcolatis, in paniculam breviusculam subeymiformem pubescen- 
tem tcrminalcm dispositi ; calyx c. 4 lin. longus, pubescens, breviter 4-lobus ; 
corolla campanulato-infundibuliformis, subcurva, puberula, lobis leviter undu- 
lato-crispatis ; capsulio elongato-lineares, cylindrieo-4-gonae, glabrae, 1-1J 
ped. longa) ; semina et septum uti in S. chelonioide. — Pegu. 

A CA NTII A CJEjK. 

183. RuetjLia flaccid a, nov. sp. 

' Hcrba debilis, pilosa, ramosa et suberecta, 1 J-2 pcdalis, caulibus longe 
et patenter pilosis ; folia ovata, basi contracta et in petiolum gracilem pilo- 
sum J-f poll, longum attenuata, obtusa, 1J-2 poll, longa, membranacea, 
obsolete crenato-dentata, prassertim supra parco pilosa ; flores parviusculi, 
pallide coerulei, inter bracteas foliaceas obovato-oblongas obtusas v. emargi- 
natas pilosas flmbriatas vulgo solitarii et scssiles ; calyx 3 lin. fere longus, lobis 
lincaribus, ciliatis et pilosis ; corolla c. C lin. longa, tubuloso-infundibuli- 
formis, glabra, tubo brovhisculo, lobis brevibus rotundatis ; stamina 4, 
filamenta longe pilosa j stylus simplex, 6 lin. fere longus, glaber ; ovarium 
glabrum. — Pegu. 

12 
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181. Ruellta macrosipiion, nov. sp. (R. sp. T. And. in Linn. Proc. 
IX. 461 in nota). 

Herba peronnis ? subsimplcx, 2-3 pollicaris, caulibus hirsutis, novellis 
pilis albis crispis sublanuginosis ; folia lineari-lanceolata v. lincauia, c. 2 poll, 
longa, acuminata, in pctiolum brevissimum attenuata, Integra, mombranacea, 
ciliata, utrinque prapsertim secus nervos hirsutula ; Hores magni, solitarii, 
scssiles, bracteis 2 foliaceis peduncuiuin brevem axillarcm terminantibus 
insidentes ; bracteae lincari-lanceolatie, calyce plurica longiores, structura et 
indumento foliis similes ; calyois segment a lineari-subulata, c. 2J- poll, longa, 
minute puberula ; corolla tubuloso-infundibuliformis, c. 2 poll, longa, extus 
parco pilosula, lobis magnis rotiuidatis, tubo pollicari graeili in corolla? par- 
tem e (Hat am sensim ampliato ; stylus longissimus, parco hirsutus ; stamina 
4, subaequilonga, inclusa ; fllamcnta gracilia, parce birsuta. — Promo ? (Col. 
Eyre). B. sujfruticosce , Roxb., arete affinis. 

185. Strobilanthes (Hemigrapuis) Buhmanic.v, nov. sp. 

Herba dccumbens ramosissiraa pilis albis patontibus cum glanduliferis 
intermixtis vestita, cauli ramisquo 4-gonis ; folia ovata ad ovato-Ianceolata, 
basi in petiolum \-2 poll, longum pilosum angustata, obtusiuscula, 1J-2 poll, 
longa, membranacca, crcnato-dentata, utrinque parco pilosa ; (lores pallide 
cyanci, passim solitarii et axillares, frequentius autem in spicas longiores v. 
breviores foliaceo-bracteatas pilosas pcdunculatas axil lares et terminales dis- 
gesti ; braetea) ovato-lanceolat;c, obtusiuscuhe, integrse, parce pilosie et longo 
ciliata?, inferiores usque ad 7 lin. longa? ; bracteobe nulla? ; calyx pilosus, 
segmentis line aril ms 1 lin. longis ; corolla rugata, 6 lin. circiter longa, gla- 
bra, ore pubesccns, sensim in tubum attenuata, lobis obtusis rotundatis ; 
antlicra? 2-locularcs, pallide violaceu? ; filamenta crassa, piloso-barbata ; sty- 
lus inaequali-2-fidus ; capsulic 4 lin. longa?, compresso-4-gome, obovato-li- 
neares, acuta?, glabrae, a basi fere 8-spermre ; semi n a plus quam J lin. in dia- 
metro, angusto marginata. — Ava , Prome , Pegu. 8. (ILemigraphiili) Pa- 
valw , quacum cl. T. Anderson confudit, alHnis. 

186. Strortlatvtjtes (Hemigraphtb) olandulosa (Hemigraphis glan- 
dulosa , T. And. MS. in Kurz, And. Rep. App. 13. 13.) 

Herba ramosa, glanduloso-puberula ; folia laneeolata v. oblongo-lanceo- * 
lata, obtusiusculo acuminata, in petiolum glandulosum brevem attenuata, 
2-2 J- poll, longa (superiora minora) repando-dentata, prajsertim subtus 
secus costam glanduloso-puberula, supra glabrescentia ; (lores parviusculi, 
pulchre lutei, in axillis bractearum foliacearum vulgo solitarii, spicas 1 v. 2 
axillares et terminales interruptas longe-pedunculatas foliaceo-bracteatas 
efformantes ; bracteao foliis caulinis similes sed multo minores, obtusa?, supe- 
riores sensim minores ; bracteolm calyce breviores, obovato-oblong®, viscoso- 
hirsuteo ; calycis segmenta lineari-spatulata, obtusa, glanduloso-birta, c. 2J- 
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lin. longa'; corolla c. 3. lin. longa, campanulato-infundibuliformis, tubo brcvi 
extus puberulo intus laevi, lobis rotundatis ; stylus et fil amenta glabra ; cap- 
sulas clavatae, compressiuscule-4-gon®, calycis longitudine v. paullo longio- 
res, apiculatae, glan duloso-p uberuke , abortu vulgo 2-3-spermie. — Andamans. 
Ex affinitato S. ( Hemigrajphis ) Qrijfithianoe. 

187. Strojbilantiies Neesii, nov. sp. 

Frutex magnus, 10-12 pcdalis, ramulis puborulis glabresccntibus ; folia 
lanccolata ad oblongo-lanccolata, breve acuminata, in petiolum ^-1 h poll, 
longum attenuata, obsolete repando-dentata, 5-7 et saepius usque ad 10 poll, 
longa, membranacca, utrinque pilis minutis adprcssis adspcrsa, subtus secus 
costam puberula ; flores majusculi, in spicas dcnsas bracteatas scssiles denuo 
elongatas laxas intemiptas axillarcs et terminales dispositi ; bracteae infe* 
riores v. potius folia lloralia foliacea?, valde caducse, c. i poll, long® v. lon- 
giores, setis brunncis ciliatae, apioom versus fissao et serratae ; bracteae verae 
oblongo-lineares, calyce breviores, apicem versus vulgo parce serratro, acumi- 
natissimie, glanduloso-pilos® ; bracteolue 2, calycis longitudine, lincari-lan- 
ceolatte, acuminatio, basi attenuatae, glanduloso-hirsutse ; calycis segmenta 
c. 6 lin. longa, v. longiora, lincaria, canescentia, ciliata, acumen versus sae- 
pius glanduloso-hirsuta ; corolla li-l£ poll, longa, purpurea, extus glabra, 
intus fauce secus plicam duplicatam pubcscens, tubo longo et gracili ; sta- 
mina 2 (?) ; filamenta glabra, filiformia, alte adnata ; stylus hirsutus ; cap- 
sulae lineari-clavatae, calyce paullo longiores, glabrae, acumine parce hirtube, 
4-spermco ; semina sericea. — Martaban. S. Jimbriata , N. E., maxime 
affinis, sed indumento glanduloso nigrescentc, corolla et filamentis glabris 
differt. 

188. StEOBTL AXT LIES F(ETIDTSSTMA, nOV. Sp. 

Hcrba ramosa, caulibus divaricatis subterctibus, plus minusve dense ful- 
vo-pilosa; folia ovata, basi in petiolum longum gracilcm fulvescenti-pilosum 
attenuata, acuminata, membranacca, 3-5 poll, longa, serrato-dentata, utrin- 
que albido v. ochrascenti-hirsuta ; flores cyanei, conspicui, spicam laxiuscu- 
lam brevem albido-pubesccntem pedunculo brevi axillari dense fulvesccnti- 
birsuto suffultam v. subsessilem effonnantes ; bracteae obovato-euncatco, c. 
8 lin. longa?, obtuaro, berbaccae, glanduloso-hirsutse ; bracteol® bracteis coTi- 
formes sed angustiorcs et subbreviorcs ; calyx bractearum longitudine, adpresse 
glanduloso-puberulus, segmentis profunde lobulatis ; corolla 11 poll, fere longa, 
glabra; filamenta glabra ; stylus hirsutus ; capsubcc. 8 lin. long®, glaber- 
rinuc ; semina fere 2 lin. in diametro, adpresse villosa. — Martaban. S. rufe- 
sccnti affinis. 

189. STROBiXAirriiEsr pterocaults, nov. sp. 

Hcrba annua, robusta, crecta, ramosa, sparse hirsuta, caulibus crassius- 
culis quadrangulari-alatis, alis herbaceis dense fimbriatis ; folia 8-12 poll. 
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longa, obovato-oblonga, basi angustato-cuneata ciliata in petiolum crassum 
brevissimum (2-3 lin.) decurrentia, breve acuminata, crenato-dentata, mom- 
branacea, utrinque plus minus ve liirsuta ; florcs parvi, flavescentes, spicaa 
breves dense bracteatas glandulosas 3-1-nas in paniculam axillarem disposi- 
ti ; pcduneuli et ramificationes acute 4-angulati, anguste alati,-et dense hir- 
suto-ciliati ; bracteao obovato-euncatm, obtusro, 3-1 lin. long®, glanduloso- 
fimbriat® et apiee pilis liyalinis articulatis glanduloso-liirsutte ; bractcol® 2, 
calyeis longitudine, obovato-linearia, apiee glanduloso-hirsut® ; calyeis seg- 
menta linearia, obtusiuscula, 3 lin. fere longa, liyalino-chartacca, apiee paree 
glanduloso-liirsuta ; coroll® omncs caste ; capsul® calyeis longitudine v. paul- 
lulo longiores, lineari-oblongte, 4-angulares, apiee hirsuta), 4-spermte. — Pegu. 
St. imbricated, NE., affinis. 

190. Stbobilantites Kabe^stum, nov. sp. 

Hcrba perennis, ramosa, magis minusve albo-hirsuta ; folia caulina in- 
ferior brevissime petiolata, superiora subsessilia, ovata, brevissimo acumina- 
ta, membranacea, crcnata, utrinque liirsuta, 2-3 poll, longa v. longiora ; spic® 
breves, densiusculte, infra basi foliolis nonnullis lloralibus subsessilibus hirsu- 
tissimis s us ten tic, pedunculo stricto hispido tcnninali v. axillari suttultoo ; 
bracte® lineares, c. 4 lin. long®, obtusiuscul®, dense glanduloso-pubescentes ; 
bracteol® lineari-subulat®, glanduloso-pubescentes ; calyx subseariosus, brac- 
teolarum longitudine, segmentis lato-linearibus albido-marginatis sursum 
pubesccntibus ; corolla cyanea, pollicem fere longa, glabra ; fdamenta secus 
partem adnatam liirsuta ; capsul® bracteolarum longitudine, dor, so pubes- 
eentes. — Martaban. Habitu S. acrocepliali , cliaracteribus essentialibus au- 
tern S. glomerate proxima. 

191. S. SUBFLACCIDA, nOV. Sp. 

Herba gracilis, glabra, caulibus obsolete 4-gonis sulcatis ; folia lancco- 
lata ad oblongo-lanceolata, acuminata, basi in petiolum £ poll, longum atte- 
nuata, repando-dentata, llaccida, membranacea, 5-6 poll, longa, supra glabra 
subtus pilis minutis adpressis albidis adspersa ; spic® dense et minute adpresse 
hirsut® ; bracte® lato-obovato-oblong® ad oblong® v. obovato-lanceolat®, 
obtusissim® v. emarginat®, minute puberuloe, enervi®, (purpureo ?) colorat®, 
c. 2 lin. long® ; bracteol® paullo breviores, minus obovat®, 1-ncrvi®, minute 
adpresse pubcscentes ; calyx bilabiatus, labio superiore glabro usque ad *J, 
partem trilobo, lobis obtusis obsolete ciliatis, labio inferiore fere usque ad 
basin bifido, lobis linoaribus obtusis, 1-ncrviis extus minute pubescentibus ; 
capsul® 2-2 J- lin. long®, ealyeem non superantes, clavato-oblong®, glabrro. — 
Tenaserim . (Helf. 6111). 

192. Stbobilantiies dasysperma, nov. sp. 

Herba erecta, ramosa, subglabra, 3-4 pedalis ; folia inferiora magna, 6-8 
poll, longa, oblongo-lanceolata ad lanceolata, basi cuneata in petiolum bre- 
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viusculum decurrentia, acuminata, scrrato-dentata, membranacca, ciliata et 
supra pilis raris brevibus adspersa, subtus glabra et subglaucesccntia ; supe- 
riora caulina multo minora ct basi magis rotundata, v. cordata, ovata, haud 
decurrentia, breve petiolata v. summa sessilia ; flores cyanei, in capitula par- 
va glanduloso-puberula pcdunculata congosti, paniculam spuriam terminalem 
glanduloso-pubcrulam efformantes ; bracte® parv®, oblong®, acut®, glandu- 
los® ; calyx glandulosus, segmentis linearibus 3 lin. fere longis ; corolla 
glabra, infundibuliformis, poll, fere longa ; filamenta et stylus sparse pilosi ; 
cap suite calycis longitudine, obovato-4-gon®, glanduloso-pubesccntes, t-sper- 
mm, seminibus stupposo-villosulis. — Pegu. ITabitu S. Baerhaavioidis , T. 
And., assimilis, floribus capitatis &c.,autcm invicinitatem S. pentxtemonoidis, 
T. And., referenda. 

193. Barleria stenopiiylla, nov. ^p. 

Herba perennis, inermis, 1-1 } pcdalis, subglabra, ramis crectis gracilibus> 
omnibus partibus plus minusve nitentibus ; folia angu&te linearia, 3-4 poll, 
longa, c. 2 lin. lata, spinesccnti-acuta, subsessilia, coriacea, integra, supra 
adpresse hirsutula ct sublueida ; flores magni, sessiles, fasciculati, bracteati 
axillares et terininalcs ; braetc® lucid®, rigid®, ovato-lanceolat®, pungenti 
aeuminat®, spinescenti-ciliat®, extus secus costam adpresse hirsut® ; sepala 
exteriora oblonga, apicc 2-lida, rigidc ciliata, poll, fere longa, glabra ; inte- 
riora brevissirna, lineari-lanceolata, adpresse pubescentia ; corolla circ. 2-pol- 
licaris, puberula, cyanea P, tubo gracili sesipiipollieari, lobis 8 lin. longis, 
rbomboideo-oblongis apieulatis crenatis ; capsul® desunt. — Am (Dr. J. 
Anderson). 

191. Ne UR ACANTHUS GRAND rFLORUS, nov. Sp. 

Ilerba divaricata v. suberecta, subrigida, ramis rctrorse-hirsutis v. lineis 
2 v. 4 retrorse villosis notatis ; folia parva, l.j-2 poll, longa, vulgo obovata 
v. oblonga, obtusiuseula v. breve acuminata, basi in petiolum brevissimum 
latum attenuata v. superiora subsessilia, obsolete dentata, membranacca, gla- 
borrima ; flores majusculi, pallide v. intense cyanei, spicas clongatas densas 
v. laxas .subtetragon as hirsutas rigide-bracteatas ex foliorum axillis v. e rhizo- 
matc protrusas eIRcicntes ; braetc® ovato-lanceolat®, rigid®, 5-nervi®, 
•pubcsccntcs ct hirsut®, aeuminat®, pungentes ; calyx bilabiatus, pubescens, 
secus segmenta linearia parce pilosus, prominenter 5-costatus ; corolla £ poll, 
longa, rugata, lobis obtusis ; capsul® tetragono-lanceolat®, aeuminat®, gla- 
brro, 3 lin. long®, 4-spermro j semina soricco-splendentia. — Prome. 

195. Netjracantuus subuninervis, nov. sp. 

IJerba erecta, probabiliter 1-2 ped. alta ; folia adulta &c., ignota ; flores 
albi, parvi, in spicas laxiuscule-bracteatas subtetragonas glandulosas et parce 
pilosas e rhizomate protrusas disgesti ; b rac te® lanccolat®, pungenti-acumi- 
nat®, rigide membranace®, c. 3 lin. long®, concav®, medio promiuenter 
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costata?, costis autem 4 lateralibus obsolctis, glanduloso-puberula), secus ncr- 
vos pilosro ; bract cola) bracteanim longitudinc, falcato-lineares, sub-3-ncrviro,. 
acuminata?, glanduloso-puberula) ct piloso-ciliatso ; calyx profunde, fere usque 
ad basin, 5-lidus, nervis evanidis, glanduloso-puberulus et piloso-ciliatus, 
lobo superiore majore c. 1 lin. Ion go, lineari, acuto, lobis lateralibus paullo 
brevioribus, subulatis, 2 infevioribus basi tantum connatis et angustiorilms ; 
corolla alba, intus pnoscrtiin ad labcllum brunnco-maculata, extus puberula, 

4 lin. fere longa, tubo 2 lin. longo ; labium superius emarginatum, margini- 
bus redexum, in forms 3-lobum, lobis oblongis rotundatis mediano sub-bre- 
viori ; antherarum loculi compressi, barbatic, obliquco ; filamenta brevissima, 
fauci inserta ; reliqua ignota. — Prome. 

196. Leitdagatiiis strobilina, T. And . MS. 

Hcrba 1-2-pedalis, glabra- caulibus toretibus elevato-4-lincatis ; folia 
lanceolata, basi cuneata in petiolo deeurrentia, acuminata, mombranacea, 
integra, 7-8 poll, longa, glabra et nitentia ; capitula florum laxa, terminalia, 
majora ; bract oo c. poll, long®, oblongo-lanceolatio, acuminata?, tenuiter 
chartacea? purpurco-lilaeino-tinet®, l-ncrvico et reticulatco, glamluloso-pube- 
rube ; bracteola? bracteis conformes, angustiorcs ; calyx magnus ; corolla 
magna, purpurco-lilacina, poll, fere longa, infundibuliformis, tubo brevi ; 
caps ul uj desunt. — Martaban, (licvd. Parish). 

197. Justicia dasycarpa, nov. sp. 

Hcrba ramosa, 1J-3 pedalis, subglabra, caulibus smpius lineis 4 hirtulis 
notatis ; folia ovata, passim subobliqua, in petiolo gracili longo deeurrentia, 
3-5 poll, longa, breve acuminata, integra, membranacea ; pilis niinutis ad- 
pressis scabra ; flores parvi, candidi, spicas breves laxe bracteatas solitarias 
axillarcs v. plures terminales edbrmantes ; bracteoo ovatm ad ovato-orbicula- 
res, brevissime acuminata?, 3-1 lin. longa?, membranacea?, virides, spai*se 
ciliata? ; bracteola? calyce paullo longiores, lineari-lanceolateo, puberula) ; calyx 
1J lin. longus, puborulus, lobis lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis ; corolla 3 1-4 
poll, longa, labio superiore oblongo obtuso, inferiore 3-lobo ; ant hone alb® ; 
capsula? fere 4 lin. long®, clavatu?, dense puberula), 4-sperm® ; semina ver- 
ruculoso-aspera. — Martaban. J. Alkinsoniance , T. And., aftinis, sed floribus 
longe distat. 

198. Justicia caloxeura, nov. sp. 

Hcrba perennis, crccta, glabra, 2-3 pedalis ; folia elliptico-oblonga ad 
lanceolata, acuta v. acuminata, basi cuncata ct secus petiolum totum foliacco 
deeurrentia, 6-8 poll, longa, integra v. subintegra, membranacea, glabra v. 
subtus secus nervos latcralcs numerosos approximates fugacitcr atjprcsse 
puberula ; spica? glabra?, terminales, pedunculis brevissimis v. sessiles ; bracteno 
decussatitn opposite, sub-or bicularcs, acuteo v. apiculata?, ciliata), c. J poll, 
longa?, virides et nervosa? ; bracteola? lincari-lanceolatoo, acuminata? ; calycis 
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segmenta linearia, minute pubescentia ; corolla J- poll, longa, extus pnberula, 
intus sccus filamentorum bases adnatas villosa, straminea, labio inferiori 3- 
lobo obscure-striato, labio superiorc paullo longiorc, concavo, 2-denticulato ; 
capsulso desunt. — Martaban. Prajcedenti aflinis. 

199. Justicia flaya, nov. sp. 

Hcrba 2-3 pedalis, erecta, ramosa, subglabra, ramis (praesertim superio- 
ribus) 6-5-gonis, parce birsutulis ; folia ovata ad ovato-lanccolata, basi an- 
gustata ct in petiolum longiorem v. breviorem indistincte hirsutum decur- 
rentia, acuminata, 4 -(5 poll, longa, integra, membranacca, siccando nigrescen- 
tia, utrinque pilis raris brevibus a r ls])crsa ; flores lutcscentes, pcdicollis bre- 
vissimis, in racemos breves cymooformes paueifioros glabros axillarcs petioli 
circiter longitudinis dispositi ; bractcie et bracteolae remote, lineares, parvse, 
glabra); calyx glaber, c. 1\ lin. longus, lobis lincari-lanccolatis, acuminatis ; 
corolla c. 3 J-4 lin. longa extus secus venas pubera, tubo brevi, labio superiorc 
concavo, inferiore 3-lobo, faueem versus rugato, lobis rotundatis ; filamenta 
glabra ; antliera inferior calcarata ; capsuhe clavatie, turn i da), acuta), glabra) 
l poll, fere longa?, 4-spermae ; semina minute rugulosa. — Martaban. 

200. Dicmpteha spectosa, nov. sp. 

Hcrba annua, crccta, ramosa, 1-3 pedalis, pilosa, caulibus sub-teretibus 
lineis 4 elovatis notatis plus minus ve glabrescentibus ; folia ovata ad ovato- 
oblonga et lanceolata, in petiolum pilosum v. substupposo-ciliatum 1-2 poll, 
longum decurrentia, breve acuminata, 5-7 poll, longa, integra, membranacea, 
utriiKpic pilis crispatis adspersa ; florcs albi, raro pallide cyanei, in cyinas 
braebiatas longius v. brevius pedunculatas glanduloso-pubesccntcs v. pilosas 
congregati ct paniculam magis minusve eompositam eflicientes ; braeteae 
obovato-lincarcs, obtusa) (v. in var. J3 acuta)), c. 3-1 lin. longa) ; bracteola) 
dimidio brevi ores, lineari-subulata) ; calyx bracteolis vix brevior, minute 
puberulus, segmentis subiequalibus, lineari-subulatis ct minute ciliolatis ; 
corolla 7-S lin. longa, resupinata, tubo lin. fere longo, labio superior! 
lineari-lanceolato, obtuso, lobo mediano brevi reilexo, labio inferiore 3-lobo, 
cymbiformi-complicato, lobis 2 lateralibus horizon taliter patentibus rotunda- 
tis ; anther® super posit®, alba; ; capsula; lato obovato-cuneata?, glanduldSo- 
puberuloo, c. 4 lin. longa;, 4-sperma; ; semina verruculis minutis (lavescenti- 
bus aspera. — Peiju. ' 

Var. a. genuina , bractca) obtusa;, glanduloso-pubcrul® ; caules glabres- 
centcs ; corolla alba, labio inferiore coecineo-punctato ; pedunculi glanduloso 
puberuli, breviores (forma umbrosa). 

Var. (3. pilosa , caules, infloresccntia &c., patenter-pilosa ; bracte® linca- 
rcs acutte, pedunculi vulgo longiores ; corolla pra)cedentis, raro pallide cya- 
nca, intus atropurpureo-maculata, (fonna arida, an species P) 
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Aeanthaccarum genera in regno Burmanico adhuc observata secundum 
svstema Neesianum paullisper mutatum sic distinquenda : 

Subord. I. TiiuxBEBOTEiB. Cal \j x ad annulnm dentatum v. nudum re- 
duct us. Corolla 5-loba, subregularis. Anthcrro 2-loculares, 
loculis parallelis. Semina globosa, placentae cupulari insiden- 
tia. Capsuled rostra tee. 

1. Thunlergia , L . F. Genus unicum. Herba) v. frutices scandentes 

raro suberecti. 

Subord. II. Acaxtttaceje. Calyx bene evolutus , 5 -partitus -fidus v.- 
dentatus , regularis v. irregularis. Corolla varia. Anthers 2 
v. 1-loculares, loculis parallelis, obliquis v. superpositis. Se- 
mina compressa, raro globosa, retinaculis uncatis v. glanduli- 
forinibus sustenta. Capsuled non rostrated. Herba) v. frueti- 
ces saepius erecti, raro scandentes v. prostratac. 

Trib. 1. Acaxtiieje. Calyx incsqiialis. Corolla Jlssa in labellum uni- 
cum magnum expansa. Antheree 1 -locularcs, v. cie paris in- 
forioris oblique 2-loeulares. Capsulne a basi seminifera). Se- 
mina compressa, retinaculis uncatis sustenta. 

# Corolla in labellum magnum expansa, lobis superioribus 

omnino suppressis v. ruclimentariis, tubus brevissimus v. 
nullus. 

2. Acanthus , L. Spicae oo -florae. Antlierae omnes 1-loculares. 

2. Blcpliaris , Juss. Spica) uniflora) ; llores bractcis pluribus sajpius 
spinosis sterilibus circunidati. Anthera) paris inferioris 2-lo- 
culares. 

** Corolla) tubus longus, limbus 5-lobus usque ad tubum lis- 
sus. 

4. Crossandra, Salisb. Bractea) inermes, in acumen spinosam produc- 

ts. 

Trib. 2. Kuellte/b. Calyx mag is minus ve irregularis , scepius bilabia- 
tus. Corolla infundibuliformis, hypocraterimorpha v. raro rin- 
gens. Stamina 4 v. 2 ; anther as 2-loculares, loculis parallelis, 
rarissime obliquis (nec autem superpositis). Capsulae basi 
sterili attenuate v. a basi seminiferso. Semina compressa, 
retinaculis uncatis sustenta. 

* Barleriem Calyx 3-partitus, scpalis decussatis, 2 exter- 

ioribus ssepius majoribus. Capsulae a basi seminifene. 

5. Barleria , L. Corolla infundibuliformis. Stamina 4, raro 5, quo- 

rum 2 v. 3 sffipius sterilia ct rudimentaria ; antherarum loculi 
parallels 

** Ncuracantheoe. Calyx 5-fidus, irregularis, v. bilabiatus, 
v. segmento superiori tantum maximo. Corolla bilabiata 
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et ringens, v. infundibuliformis. Anthcrarum cellul® 
parallel® v. obliqu®. Capsul® a basi seminifer®. 

O Calyx bilabiatus. Capsul® dissepimenta non secedentia. 
Spic® rigid® v. scarios®, vulgo 4-stich®. 

6. Neur acanthus, N. E. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi obliqui. An 

potius cum gcnere sequent! conjungendum ? 

7. Lepidagathis, Willd. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi parallels 

OO Calycis segmentum superius maximum et bracteiforme. 
Capsul® dissepimenta in lamellas 2 seminifera secedentia. 

8. PJiaylopsis, Willd. Stamina 4 ; antherarum loculi paralleli. Spi- 

c® breves bracteis membraneis mollibus vestit®. 

*** RuelliiiecB. Calyx 5-fidus, segmentis magis minusve in- 
® qua! i bus. Corolla infundibuliformis. Stamina 4 ; raro 
2. Capsuke magis minusve 4-gome, cum v. absque basi 
contracta sterili. 

9. Buellia, L. \ 

10. Hemigraphis , N. E. [ Genera inter sc valde affinia postea a 

11. Strobilanlhes, Bl. / me accuratius eruenda. 

Trib. 3. Erantiiemejs. Calyx regularis , 5-dentatus v.-fidus. Stami- 
na 2, raro 4 ; antherce 2 -locular es, loculis parallels. Cap- 
sul® 2 -4-sperm®, in basin longam sterilem contract ce. Semi- 
na compressa, retinaculis uneatis suffulta. 

O Spic® v. panicul® nud®, i. c. bracteis minutis, persisten- 
tibus. 

12. Asystasia, Bl. Corolla infundibuliformis, in tubum longiusculum 

v. rarius longissimum attenuata. Flores omnes fertiles. Cap- 
suhe vulgo 4-sperm®. 

L3. Eranthemum , L. Flores 2-5-morplii, fertiles minuti, clausi v. ap- 
perti ; steriles speciosi, hypocraterimorplii, limbo subregulari 
tuboque longissimo. 

OO Spic® foliaceo-bracteat®, bracteis nonnunquam deciduis. 

14. Daedalacanthus, T. And. Corolla contorta, hypocraterimorpba, 

limbo rcgulari explan ato v. complicato, capsul® vulgo 4-sper- 
mto. 

15. Ecbolium , Kurz . Corolla imbricata, hypocraterimorpho-bilabiata 

limbo irregulari, labio superiori reflexo lineari. Capsuled vul- 
go 2- raro abortu 1-sperm®, (ovuliin ovarii loculis semper 2). 

Trib. 4. Justicie.®. Calyx regularis. Corolla utplurimum ringens v. 

bilabiata. Stamina 2 ; anther® 2-loculares, loculis supeiposi- 
tis. Capsul® comprcsso 4-gon®, in basin sterilem contract®. 
Semina plana, retinaculis uneatis suifulta. 


13 
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O Corolla; tubus longus, gracilis, limbi lobos longitudine 
superans. 

16. Rhinacanthns, N. E. Limbi labium superius angustum, erectum. 

Antherarum loculi baud calcarati. * 

00 Corollro ringentis tubus brevis. 

17. Justicia , L. Antherarum loculi inferiores basi mucronati et cal- 

carati. Capsulro dissepimenta persistentia. 

18. Bungia , N. E. Charactcres prcecedentis, sed capsulro dissepimen- 

ta a valvis secedentia. 

000 Corolla bilabiata, tubo graeili longitudine loborum v. 
breviore. 

19. Bicliptera, Juss. Capsulro dissepimenta a valvis secedentia. 

20. Perislrophe , N. E. Capsulro dissepimenta persistentia. 

Trib. 5. Aphelandheje. Calyx regularis. Corolla bilabiata, Stami- 
na 4 ; antlicra l-loculares , lineares v. oblongro. Capsulro vulgo 
a basi seminifera. Semina plana, retinaculis uneatis suffulta. 
Fere otnncs Americans, inter Indica genus unicurn (ffypccstcs) 
hie rite referendum, crotera genera hie relata abnormalia esse 
videntur, viz. Monothecium (Justicia sect, lion tell a rice nimis 
affine) et Hyprrstes triftora , Boom. et Scliult., calyce a conge- 
neris valde diserepans potius generi Bicliptera adnumeranda, 
v. generis novi tvpum praebens. Ilaplanthi genus infra inter 
Ilygrophileas qiuerendum. 

Trib. 6. Hygropuile.e. Calyx regularis v. irregularis, 5-fidus v. 

-dentatus. Corolla bilabiata ringens. Stamina 2 v. 4 ; anthe- 
r® 2-loculares, loculis parallels. Capsulce planiuscula v. 
cylindrical sapius striata , sulcata v. medio impressa , a basi 
seminifera. Semina compressa, retinaculis uneatis suffulta. 

O Corolla infundibuliformis et subringens. Capsuke cylin- 
dricro v. subcylindricro. Stamina 4 v. 2. 

21. Phlogacanthus , N. E. Capsulro 8-ao -spermro ; stamina 4, fertilia. 

22. Cystacantlius , T. And. Characters precedent is, sed stamina 

fertilia 2, cum 2 rudimentariis. 

23. Oraptophyllum, N. E. Capsulro 4-spermro. Stamina 4, omnia 

fertilia. 

00 Corolla ringens. Stamina 2. Capsulro planiusculce, sur- 
sum scepius latiores. 

* Antherro basi saepius barbatro v. villosro. Bacemi v. 
paniculro nudro. 

24. Andrographis , Wall. Anthers 2-loculares. 
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Haplanthus, N. E. Antlieree 1-loculares. 

## Antheree nudse. 

26. Hemiadelphis, N. E. Spicee conspicue brae teat so. 

000 Corolla bilabiata v. ringens. Stamina 4. Capsulse ma- 
gis minusve teretes, saepius sulcatco. 

27. Hggrophila , R. Br. Calyx tubulosus, regularis. Corolla bilabiata. 

28. Nomapldla , Bl. Calyx usque ad basin 5-fidus. Corolla ringens. 

Trib. 7. Nelsontejs. Calyx 5-fidus, utplurimum subirregularis. Co- 
rolla infundibuliformis v. personata. Stamina 2 v. 4 ; antlie- 
rse 2-loculares, loculis parallelis. Capsulso a basi semin it era. 
Semina minuta, globosa , retinaculis glanduliformibm suffulta, 
v. Us omnino deprivata. 

O Stamina 2. 

29. Nchonia , R. Br. Corolla ringens. 

00 Stamina 4. 

30. Ebermaiera , N. E. Corolla ringens. 

31. Cardianthera, Ham. ( Adcnosma , N. E. non It. Br). Corolla 

personata. 


VERBENA CEjE. 

201. VlTEX CAWESCENS, 110V. sp. 

Arbuscula 25 — 35 pedalis, partibus omnibus junioribus canescenti v. 
gilvesccnti-pubescentibus ; folia digitatim 3 — 5 — foliolata, petiolo 1 — 2 — 
pollicari tomentello sufFulta ; foliola saipius breve (intermedio multo longius) 
petiolulata, ovata v. ovato-lanceolata, ad elliptica et elliptico-lanccolata, 
acuminata v. acuta, basi attenuata, integra, v. raro crenato-scrrata, mern- 
branacea, juniora utrinque dense canescenti-pubescentia, supra denuo scabres- 
centi-pubemla ; fiores albi, parvi, pedicellis gracilibus 1 — 2 lin. longis 
tomcntellis suffulti, glomerati, paniculas einereo- v. gilvescenti-tomentellas 
compositas v. simplices tcrminales et supra foliorum delapsorum ortas effi- 
eientes ; calyx cinereo-pubescens, lin. circitcr longus, 5-dentatus ; corolla 
calyce duplo longior, extus tomentosa ; drupm obovoidero, lmves, gisi 
magnitudinis, calyce magis minusve explanato insidentes. — Prome . V. 
N eg undo ^ L., affinis, differt inprimis floribus graciliter pedicellatis. 

LAJJRINEM . 

202. Machiltjs fruticosa, nov. sp. 

Frutex glaber, gem mis velutinis ; folia ovato ad ovato-oblonga, 2£ — 4 
poll, longa, basi rotundata subdecurrentia, petiolo crasso lato 2-*-5 lin. Ion- 
go, glabra, rigide coriacea, obtusa et passim rotundata, marginibus recurvis, 
subtus glauca, nervis, simul cum retie ulatione copiosa, prominentibus ; 
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flores... ; paniculco folio longiores, glabrro, longe-pedunculatoe ; pcdicelli sub 
fructu brevissimi (1 — 1| lin. longi) et incrassati uti in Phoebe ; periantliium 
minute adpresse pubescens, segmentis patentibus oblongis obtusis ; fructus 
globosi, glabri, pisi magnitudinis. — Martaban (Dr. Brandis). 

203. Tetranthera (Cylicodaphne) calopiiylla, nov. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis fulvescenti-tomcntellis ; folia ovato-oblonga ad lan- 
ceolata, basi acuta y. acuminata, longius v. brevius acuminata, petiolo £ — 1 
poll, longo magis minusve tomentoso suffulta, rigide mcmbranacea, 31 — 7 
poll, longa, supra lutcscenti-viridia et (costa immcrsa excepta) glabra, sub- 
tus pallida, tomcntella, penninervia, promincnter reticulata ; flores in um- 
bellam parvam bracteatum congesti ; umbelke pedunculo 2| — 31 lin. longo 
tomentello solitario axillari suffultoo v. secus ramulum novellum axillarem 
fulvo-tomentosum quasi racemiformcm disgestre, raro in racemum verum bre- 
vcm corymbiformem pedunculo fulvescenti-puberulo suffultum efformantes ; 
involucri foliola concavo-rotunda, puberula ; periantliium extus pubescens ; 
filamenta glabra ; antlierro 4-loccllatoo ; baccoo oblongo-ovatro, J poll, fere 
longse, lieves, carnosso, cupula majuscula truneata extus minute pubescenti 
in pedicelluin breyem crassum attenuata suflultrc.^ — Martaban, Tenasserim. 
Species quoad folia et infloresccntia variabilis, Cglicod. Wight iance, N. E. } 
arete affinis ejusve probabiliter varietas insignis P 

201. Tetrantiiera (Cylicodaphne) nuculanea, nov. sp. 

Frutcx ramulis teretibus tomentosis ; folia obovato-oblonga ad oblongo- 
lanccolata, petiolis 4 — 5 lin. longis pallide-tomentosis suffulta, basi acuta, 
5 — 6 poll, longa, obtusiuseule apiculata, crasse chartacea, supra glabra, sub- 
tus glauca et plus minusve dense puberula, reticulatione inter nervos late- 
ralcs crassiusculos tenui sed conspicua ; flores . . , apparenter umbcllas sub- 
sessilcs axillares formantes ; pedunculus in speciminibus fructigeris cras- 
sissimus vix 3 lin. longus ; fructus pallide straminei, oblongi, c. G — 7 lin. 
longi, laeves, cupula integra magna carnosa suffulti. — Tenasserim. (ltevd. 
Parish). 

205. TeTRANTHERA ( C YLICODAPIUVE) ALBICANS, nOV. sp. 

Arbuscula, novellis minute puberulis ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lan- 
ccolata, basi attenuata, petiolo 5 — 8 lin. longo gracili subglabro suffulta, 
breve acuminata, chartacea v. tenuitcr coriacea, G — 10 poll, longa, glabra, sub- 
tus albida, reticulatione inter nervos tenues prominentes tenui sed conspicua ; 
umbellae involucratoo, velutino-tomentosso, pedunculo gracili c. 4 lin. longo 
canescenti-tomentoso suffulti, in racemum abbreviatum v. subsessilem velu- 
tino-tomentosum axillarem v. vulgo supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus 
orientem dispositi j involucri phylla canesccnti-velutina j fructus . • ; cupula 
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magna, carnosa, undulato-lobata, in pedicollum crassum attenuata. — Pegu. 
Ex affinitate T. Panamojce, N. E. 

206. LlTSjEA leiophylla, nov. sp. 

Arbor inflorescentiis exceptis glaberrima ; folia lanceolata v. oblongo- 
lanccolata, 6 — 6 J poll, longa, basi subinasquali acuminata, petiolo gracili 

1 — 1-J pollicari glabro suffulta, obtuse acuminata, tcnuitcr coriacca, glaber- 
rima, supra lucida, subtus vix glaucescentia, supra basi triplinervia ct pen- 
ninervia, obsoletissime reticulata ; ilores fulvo-villosi, pcdiccllis brcvibus 
tomentosis suffulti, racemos axillares petiolo breviores abbreviates fulvo- 
villosos simplices formantes ; filamenta glabra ; baccco desunt. Tenasserim 
v . Andamans. (Helf. 4330). 

207. Dapiinidium argexteum:, nov. sp. 

Arbor parva, novellis argon teo-sericeis ; folia lanceolata v. lato-lanceo- 
lata, utrinque acuminata, petiolo 3 — 5 lin. longo argenteo-pubescente gla- 
brescentc suffulta, 3 J — GJ poll, longa, crasse ehartacca, supra glabra, subtus 
adpresse argenteo-sericca, penninervia, utrinque laxc reticulata ; flores vires- 
centi-lutei, pedicellis brevissimis tomentosis, in racemum brevem tomen- 
tosum basi bracteis concavis pubescentibus involucratum disgesti ; perian- 
tliium G-fidum, extus adpresse pubescens ; antheroo 2-locellatco ; filamenta 
subglabra. — Pegu, Martaban. — Species insignis, foliorum structura et habi- 
tu Beihchmicdice genus in mentem rcvocat. 

PR0TEACE2E. 

208. Helicia pyhriiobotbya, nov. sp. 

Arbor ? , novellis ferrugineo-villosis ; folia obovato-lanceolata, breve 
acuminata, versus basin obtusam attenuata, c. pedem longa, petiolis crassis 

2 — 5 lin. longis sufTulta, chartacea, grosse serrata, adulta glabra v. subtus 
secus costam sparse ferruginco-pubescentia ; flores 1 — It poll, longi, gemi- 
nati, pedicellis crassis 1J lin. longis fcrnigineo-villosis suffulti, racemos c. 
pedem longos robustos dense ferrugineo-villosos axillares cfficientes ; squa- 
mulio hypogynro ; ovarium stylusque lceves. Martaban , (Dr. Brandis).^ 

P OB O STEM A CE2E. 

209. Hydrobryum lichenoides, nov. sp. 

Plantulco minutoo gregarioo ; rhizoma latum membranaccum, lobatum, 
terreo v. saxis adpressum, virido, vix £ lin. latum, 2 — 3 lin. longum ; folia 
perpauca tantum pcdicellorum basi sita, squaimeformia ; pedicclli filiformes, 
4 lin. longi ; capsuloo globosco, c. i lin. in diametro, lato-8-costatce. — Mar- 
taban. (Itevd. Parish). 
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XTRTICACE2E. 

210. Elatostema membranifolium, nov. sp. 

Suffrutex erectus, ramosissimus, E. lineolati habitu, glabcrrimus, ramu- 
lis 4-quetris, liuvissimis ; folia alterna, subincequalia, cum basi inaequali 
sessilia, 1J — 2£ poll, longa, acuminatissima (acumine obtuso et integro), 
tenuiter membranacea, grosse et obtusiuscule crenato-serrata, utrinque lama 
et striis destituta, basi irregulari-triplincrvia, nervis tenuibus sed conspicuis, 
per nervos lateralcs strictis rectangulares cum costa anastomozantibus ; 
stipule© minute©, subulato-1 incares j llores minuti, sessiles, eapitula (nondum 
cvoluta) parva sessilia in foliorum axillis v. iisdem opposita formantes ; peri- 
anthium glabrum. — Tenasserim , (Dr. Brandis) — E. lmeolato f Wight, arete 
affine, absentia striolarum autem tute distinguendum. 

211. Elatostema bulbiferum, nov. sp. 

Herba monoiea v. dioica, erecta, \ — l pcdalis, succulenta, simplex v. 
sub-ramosa, glabra, caulibus teretibus ad internodia bulbiferis ; folia oppo- 
sita, dimorpha, quorum cvoluta obiiqua, ovata v. ovato-laneeolata, petiolis 
vix lin. longis suffulta, superiora cum basi imequali subsessilia, 2J- — 3J poll, 
longa, grosse serrata, herbacea, breve acuminata, glabra, supra striis albis 
adnatis obtecta, basi triplinervia, passim nervis nonnullis adjectis ; folia 
stipuliformia, laneeolata ad ovato-laneeolata, magis variabilia, — £ poll, 
longa, acuta v. obtu*»a, integra v. serraturis nonnullis, inferiora vulgo majora ; 
stipulm minutte, subulati© ; llores minuti, pedieellati, cymosi ; cyrni feminei 
densiorcs et pedunculis gracilibus brevioribils sullulti ; maseuli laxi, pedun- 
culo 1 — 2 pollieari sullulti e tuberibus globulosis crassis axillaribus v. in 
ramulorum furcationibus sitis subvillosis orti ; perianthium glabrum. — Te - 
nasserim , Arracan. 

212. Elatostema gibbosum, ( Procris gihbosa , Wall., Cat. 7273). 

Herba procumbens, repens, glahrcsccns, caulibus asccndibus c. semipe- 

dalibus llorigeris ; folio alterna, obovato-oblonga ad trapezoideo-oblonga, 
subobliqua, cum basi oblique-cordata subsessilia, obtusa v. subobtusa, 2 — 3 
poll, longa, herbacea, grosse rotundato-crenata, supra pilis brevibus albis 
transverse adnatis adspersa, subtus sec us nervos parce pubescentia, basi 3 — 5 — 
plinervia ; stipulao conspicuao, membranaceE©, brunnero, usque ad 3 lin. lon- 
gm, lanceolate©, acuminate©, persistentes, etiam eae foliorum abortivorum 
evolutae ; flores maseuli majusculi, c. 1 lin. in diametro, subsessiles, in cy- 
mam parvam pedunculo 1-J — 2 poll, longo pubescente axillari suffultam col- 
lect ; perianthium glabrum. — Martaban , Tenasserim. — In vicinitate E. cor - 
nuti ponendum ; an potius gencri Bellionia adscribendum ? 

213. Doestexja Griffitrtana, nov. sp. (D. sp. Griff. Not. I)ieot. 
403). 
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Frutex liumilis, ramulis angularibus ochraceo-pubescentibus ; folia elon- 
gato-obovata ad euneato-elliptica, petiolo crasso i — | pollicari pubescente 
glabrescente suffulta, basi angustata acuta v. rotundata, 8 poll. — li ped. 
longa, abrupte acuminata, tcnuiter coriacea, integra, ‘ supra laevia, subtus 
scabra ; stipuloo sctaceco, pubesccntes ; flores monoici, in receptaculis capi- 
tuliformibus involucratis cxtus velutinis pedunculatis congregati ; pedun- 
culi velutini solitarii, axillares ; involucrum sub 4 — 6 partitum ; syncarpia 
dimorpha, involucri bracteis re (lexis velutinis. — Tenasserim . 

214. Ficus attinis, Wall., Cat. 4524. 

Arbor mcdiocris, glabra ; stipuleo breves, et parvso, ovato-lanceolatse, 
glabreo ; folia elliptica ad ovato-oblonga, basi obtusa v. rotundata, obtusius- 
culo et subabrupte acuminata, 3 — 4 poll, longa, cliartacea, integra v. subun- 
dulata, glabra, basi nonnunquam obscure 3-nervia, nervis latcralibus nume- 
rosis ct subparallclis sccus margincm anastomozantibus, utrinque crebre reti- 
culata ; receptacula piperis grani magnitudine v. paullo majora, globosa ; 
flavescentia, pustulis obsoletis aurantiacis adspersa, glabra, basi 3-bracteata, 
pcdunculo brevissimo J— 1 lin. suffulta, vulgo geminata in foliorum axillis 
v. supra foliorum delapsorum cicatricibus ; bractcse persistentes, minutso, 
lato-triangulares. — Pegu, Tenasserim, Andamans. — Prope F. rhododendri- 
foliam, Miq., inserenda. 

215. Ficus oeniculata, nov. sp. 

Arbor magna cpipliytica, H ramulis robustis cicatrisatis novellis pubes- 
centibus ; stipuleo lato-ovatoo, acuta), glabreo v. canesccntes ; folia elliptica, 
elliptico-ovata v. elliptico-oblonga, petiolo 3 — 4 pollicari apice geniculato 
inserta, basi obtusa v. acuta, breve et abrupte acuminata v. apieulata, integra, 
rigide coriacea, utrinque lueida, basi breve 3-nervia, nervis latcralibus sub- 
parallelis et magis approximate snepius subobsoletis, rcticulatione elegante 
magis minus vc obsolcta raro conspicua pcrcursa ; receptacula globosa, pisi 
minini v. piperis grani magnitudine, flavida, albo-pustulata, glabra, 3 — 4 
braoteata, sessilia v. subsessilia, in foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatribus 
gpminata ; bracteoo persistentes, lato-rotundatce, brunneeo, glabreo. — Pegu , 
Martaban, Tenasserim . — Ex affinitatc F. infectorias , Willd. ** 

210. Ficus insionis, nov. sp. 

Arbor mediocris, ramulis crassis cicatrisatis tomentellis ; stipuleo lato- 
ovateo tomentosa) ; folia iis F. geniculata subconsimilia, elliptica ad ovato- 
oblonga, petiolo 2 — 3 poll, longo apice geniculato suffulta, basi rotundata 
v. obtusa, 5 — 7 poll, longa, obtuse apieulata, integra v. subundulata, glabra, 
rigide coriacea, supra lueida, nervis lateralibus subparallelis et moderate 
approximatis, secus marginem arcuato anastomozantibus, subimpressis, reticu- 
latione elegante vix prominente ; receptacula cerasi minimi magnitudine, 
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globosa v. subglobosa, cincrascenti albida, roseo-punctata, dense tomentoso- 
villosa, basi bracteata, pedunculo erasso brevissimo tomentoso suffulta, 
in foliorum axillis v. supra corum cicatrieibus vulgo gcminata ; bractero 
persistentes, lato-ovatee, scariosa), brunneee, glabrfe. — Frame. Prajccdenti 
affine. 

217. Pic us caloneura, nov. sp. 

Arbor glabra ; folia iis F. Bumphii consimilia, cordato-ovata, sensim 
obtusiuscule-acuminata, basi cordata, petiolo 3 — 4 poll, longo apico gcni- 
culato bi-glanduloso suffulta, 4 — 5 poll, longa, 2* — 3£- poll, lata, grosse et 
remote repando-dentata, tenuiter coriacea, glabra, utrinquc opaca, supra haud 
punctata, nervis lateralibus unacum nervis basilaribus omnibus divergcntibus 
et subarcuatis pallidis crassis secus marginem anastomozantibus, nervatione 
transversali elegante sed tcnuiuscula ; receptacula dcsunt. — Burma, sine loco 
natali, (Dr. Brandis). — Ex affinitate F. Bumphii , Bl. 

218. Ficus pomifeha, nov. sp. 

Frut x scandens, glaber ; folia obovata v. sub-rhomboideo-obovata, petio- 
lis 3 — 4 lin. longis scabridis, basi subcuneata, 1 — 2\ poll, longa, obtusa v. 
subemarginata, glabra, coriacea, marginibus subrecurvis, nervis utrinque 
4 — 5 lateralibus paullo prominentibus, in arcolis rcticulationis obsolete lacu- 
noso-punctata ; receptacula pomiformia v. oblongo-elliptiea, c. 1 — 1] poll, 
crassa, subumbonata, in stipitem brevissimum (c. lin.) crassum constricta, 
lmvia, miniato-aurantiaca, pedunculo erasso 1*— 2 lin. longo puberulo suffulta, 
vulgo solitaria e foliorum axillis v. supra eorum cicatrieibus ; bracteco ad 
pedunculi apicem 3, persistentes, triangulari-ovatm, subglabra). Yariat. a. 
pomiformis, receptacula pomiformia, — Tenasserim , (Falconer) ; oviformis, 
receptacula elliptico-oblonga ad ovoidea, — Sumatra. 

219. Ftcus pyrrjiocakpa, nov. sp. (F. tuherculata , Wall., Cat. 4539, 
non lioxb. et aliorum). 

Frutex humilis, 1 — 3 pedalis, rarnulis adpresse brunneo-setosis ; stipu- 
lso lineari-lanceolatso, acuminatse, glabriusculao v. dorso pubescentes ; folia 
obverse lanceolata ad subcuneato-lanceolata, basi cuneaja v. acuta, petiolo 
lincas perpaucas usque ad 1J poll, longo adpresse pubescente glabrescente 
suffulta, breve et obtusiuscule acuminata, integra, erasso membranacea, su- 
pra glabra v. pilis minutis inconspicuis adspersa, subtus secus nervos sparse 
adpresse birsuta et glabreseentia, nervis arcuatis, retieulatione laxa ; recep- 
tacula depresso-pyriformia, cerasi magnitudinis, purpurascenti-viridia, costata, 
squamis nonnullis varie dispositis adspersa, prsesertimdum juvenilia pilis rigidis 
adpressis v. subpatentibus brunneis v. rufis obtecta, pedunculis £ — 1J polli- 
caribus pubescentibus crassis suffulta, solitaria e trunco subterraneo orta v. 
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sccus surculos aphyllos subterraneos errumpcntia ; bractcso a<l apiccm pedun- 
culi 3, ovatas, breves. — Pegu , Martaban . — Ex affinitate F. isclmopoda, etc. 


219. Ficus anastomozaxs, WalL, Cat. 4513. 

Frutex repens, humilis, magis minusve scabro-pubescens ; stipulse minu- 
tro, seabrm ; folia oblongo-lanceolata ad lanccolata, basi acuta v. obtusa, 
petiolo 2 — G lin. longo scabro-pubescente suffulta, magis minusve obtusius- 
cule-acuminata, 2 — 4 poll. longa, grosse et irregulariter sinuato-dentata, den- 
tibus rotundatis v. obtusis, membranacea, supra scabro-pubesecntia, nonnun - 
quam subglabroscentia, ncrvis numerosis rectangulari-divergcntibus et anas- 
tomozantibus ; receptacula ovoidea, piperis grani •magnitudinis, umbonata, 
basi non v. vix constrieta, scabro-pubcrula, pcdunculo vix £ lin. longo et 
pubescent e suffulta, solitaria e foliorum axillis v. supra corum cicatrieibus 
errunipentia ; bracteeo miiiutie. — Tcnasserim. 


220. Ficus leptdosa, Wall., Cat. 4541. 

Arbor mediocris, novellis parce pubescentibus ; stipule lineari-lanceo- 
lat.T, acuminatissinuc, glabrae v. subglabroo ; folia obovata ad elliptiea, 
petiolis 1 — 2 poll, longis parce pubescentibus glabrescentibus suffulta, basi 
obtusa. breve acuminata, 5 — G poll, longa, crasse membranacea, supra glabra 
v. pilis nonnullis brevibus adspersa, subtus parce et breve pubcscentia, 
subpenninervia ; receptacula turbinato-globosa, umbonata, pubcscentia, au- 
rantiaco-miniata, cerasi magnitudinc, ])edunculo 3 — 5 lin. longo crasso pubes- 
cente sustenta, vulgo geminatim e foliorum axillis v. supra eorum eicatri- 
cibus erumpentia ; bractero ad apiccm j)edunculi, ovatie, acuta), glabra), c. 
lin. longue. — Pegu. — F. chrgsocarpcc, liwdt., aifinis, errore quoddam el. Mi- 
quel in Annalis suis me bane speciem cum F. diversifblia identieam decla- 
rasse putavit. 


AMENTACEsK 

. 221. Quehcus eumorpua, nov. sp. 

Arbor 20 — 30 pedalis, glaberrima ; folia ovato-oblonga v. oblonga, nou- 
nun (juani unequal ia, basi in- petiolum gracilcm 5 — 8 lin. longum glabrum 
attenuata, breve et obtusiuscule acuminata, 3 — 4 poll, longa, coriucea, api- 
ccm versus leviter obtusiuscule serrata, glabra, eoncoloria, nervis tenuibus 
et reticulatione densa subobsoletis ; pedunculus fructiger usque ad 2 poll, 
longus, apparenter glaber, 1 v. 2 fructus gerens ; glans ovoidea, 9 — 10 lin. 
fere longa, la) vis, exsorta ; cupula 7 — 8 lin. in diametro, concava, crasse 
coriacea, brunnea, glabra, sub vernicosa, junior squamis triangularibus acutis 
adpressis subdistinctis dein in zonas concentricas angustas insequales et 
irregularcs conllucntibus obtccta v. rugato-rugosa. — Martaban. 

14 
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222. Qukdcvs BRANDisrAXA, nov. sp. 

Arbor parva v. mediocris, ramulis cancscenti, v. ocbraceo-pubescentibus ; 
folia oblonga ad obovato-oblonga, basi sicpius imequali acuta v. obtusa, 
4 — 5 poll, longa, petiolo 5 — 8 liu. longo gracili glabro suffulta, brevo ct 
obtusiuscule acuminata, obtusiuscule rep ando - 9 errata, utrinque subopaca, 
tcnuitcr coriacea, supra rugata ct glabra, subtus glauca et fugaci-puberula* 
nervis supra impressis strictis subtus promincntibus sod tenuibus, cum ner- 
vatione transversa conspieuis ; pedunculus fructigcr c. 1, raro usque 2J poll., 
longus, fructus paueos tantum gcrens, ochraseenti-tomentogus ; glandes 
juniores depress® adpresso puberul®, magis minusve inclus®, dein exsert®, 
ovoideie, glabr® ; cupula gmeseenti-velutina, concava, c. I poll, in diametro, 
e zonis circ. 5 — G eoncentricis lamellatis crosis formata. — Martaban. — In 
sect. Cjchbalani inscrenila. . 

CTITO BANTII A CE2E. 

223. 0 it lou vn mil's ixshivis, nov. sp. 

Suffrutex l.V — 2 pedal is, glaber, in sieco sublutcsceus ; folia petiolis 
1 — 2 lin. longis suffulta, lincaria, basi acuminata v. acuta, sensim ct longis- 
sime acuminata, 3 \ — li poll, longa; subcoriacca, integra, glabra, nervis late- 
ribus tenuissimis, vix reticulata ; spic® axil lares, fructifene 1 — 2 poll, long®, 
siniplices, glabrae j bracte® minut®, crass® ; fructus casi. — Martaban . 

SCITA MINEAE. 

Humiorcilfs nov. sp. 

Flores pracoces, spicati, sessilcs. Calyx tubulosus, sursum ampliatus, 
3-fidus. Periantbii tubus calyce brevior filiformis ; phylla 3 exteriora icqua- 
lia, interiora sub®quilonga, basi utrinque corniculata apicc 2 — 3 denticulata ; 
labellum lato-oblongum, concavum, apiculatum. Filamcntum pbyllis fere 
duplo brevius, apice incur vum, connectivam supra antbera utrinque mutiea 
vix productum. Ovarium 1-loculare, placontis 3 pai’ictalibus ; stylus lili- 
forrnis ; stigma paullum incrassatum, oblique truncatum. Capsula 1-locu- 
laris, subplicato-10-sulcata, 3-valvis j semina conica, basi albo- aril lata. — Her- 
bie perennes Gastrochilo habitu et characteribus cssentialibus ailincs ; scapLs- 
radicalcs pallidi squamati iis Gcodori baud absirrfiles. 

22 1«. II. Blrmaxtca, nov. sp. Tab. VIII. 

Ilbizoma album, crassum, ropens, bypogioum, nudum ; folia post antbesin 
erumpentia iis Gastrochili simillima, lato-oblonga, brevissime acuminata, basi 
incequali-rotundata in petiolum brevern dccurrentia, glabra ; vagin® striatro, 
glabrto ; scapi radicales, solitarii, (lense tomcntclli, a basi usque ad medium 
brands amplis pallidis remotis v. confertis 1 — L}* poll, longis oblongis et 
subucutis vestiti j llores spicati, sessilcs, mediocrcs ; calyx puberulus, albus, 
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3- lulus, lobis scqualibus acutis ; perianthii pbylla exteriora 3 fere semipolli* 
caria, viroscenti-albida, oblongo-linearia, apiculata v. 2 — 3 lobulata, margini- 
bus magis minusve recurva, superiori latiore ; intcriora 2 obovato-oblonga, 
pallide rubella, apico obsolete 2 — 3 denticulata ; labellum concavum lato 
oblongum, aurantiacum, basin versus pallidius, intus secum carinam sangui- 
ne um carinatum, carina in apiculum 3-angularem acutum excurrente ; anthc- 
rco cerino-luteao, fdamenta c. 1 lin. longa, incurva ; capsuloo ovales, puberu- 
lco, calyce cmarcescente coronatce, e. Vp°^ long® ; semina basi arillo albo 
suflulta. — Pegu, Martaban , Tenasserim . 

MELANTHA OEJE. 

Stemoxa Gbiffttiiiaxa, nov. sp. Tab. X. 

(Gen. nov., Griff. Journ. of Travels p. 149). 

Herba erecta, perennis, glabra, rbizomate crasso bypogseo ; folia bys* 
torantliia, ovata, c. 3 — 5 poll, longa, breve acuminata, petiolo 3 — 5 poll, 
longo suffulta, ebartacea, glabra, parallclinervia, cleganter transverse venosa, 
serieanter-nitentia ; flores vireseenti v. sordide purpurei, pediecllis strietius- 
culis poll, circiter longis suffulti, in turionibus erectis aphyllis sc-apiformibus 
dein foliatis 3 — G poll, longis corymboso-raccmosi ; bractese lineari-lanceo- 
latro acuminata), c. 3 — 1 lin. longrn ; perigonium 4-pliyllum, pbylla poll, 
longa, v. paullo longiora, lineari-lanccolata, acuta ; stain imf 1, filamenta lata, 
purpurea; antberco aureio, cuspidate© ; ovarium 1-loculare, ovulis G, lineari- 
oblongis ex apiec pendulis eapsube eompresso-ovatco, semipolli cares, bivalves, 
3 — 1 spermoo ; semina suleato-carinata, lineari-oblonga, subapiculata, basi 
arillo brevi albo aucta. — Ava, Martaban , Pegu. 

AB0IBE2E. 

II Ar ALINE, ScJlOtt. 

Spatba lanceolata surgum plana, basi tantum complanata ct spadicis 
parti lemincai adnata. Spadix interruptc androgynus, genitalibus rudimen- 
tariis nullis. Stamina lineari-lanccolata, peltata, membranacea, areolato- 
rcticulata, subtus margineni versus antberas 4 — G minutas globosas gerentia, 
spadiccin linearem a parte feminea paullo discretum obtegentia. Ovaria sin- 
gula serie superposita, unilocularia, ovulo solitario erccto ; stigma subses- 
sile, subcapitatum. — Ilerboo bundles, radice tuberosa, uni- v. pauci-foliatic, 
spathas nivcis. 

1. H. Bextiiamiana, Schott. Tab. IX. 

Herba c. semipedalis, radiee tuberosa, basi albo-vaginata ; folia 3 — 4 
poll, longa, petiolo roquilongo sufful^p, oblonga, basi profunde sinuato- 
cordata, lobis basilaribus complicatis ct obtusiuscule prolongatis, glabra, 
breve acuminata, nervis anastomozantibus ; llores 1 — 3-ni e rbizomate pro- 
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trusi, scapo 5 — 6 poll, longo gracili suflfulti ; spatha nivea, lineari-lanccolata 
ad lanceolata, c. 1 \ poll, longa, reflexa, reticulata ; spadix spathse fere longi- 
tudinis, ejus pars mascula exserta strictiuscula lineari-subulata, alba. — 
Martaban . 


Tabulabum explanatio. 

Tab. VIII. — IIcmiorclii8 Burmanica.— Pig. A, planta florcns, magn. 
nat. ; fig. B, folium cum cauli vaginato, magn. nat. ; fig. 1, perigonii phyllum 
exterioris ; fig. 2, phyllum exterius supcrius ; fig. 3, perigonii phyllum interi- 
us lateralc ; fig. 4, labellum cum carina, a latere visum ; lig. 5, anthera a 
latere visa ; fig. 0, eadern a fronte ; fig. 7, capsula, magn. nat. ; fig. 8, 
semen, arillo remoto. 

Tab. IX. — JlapaJine Benthamiana. — Fig. A, planta, magn nat. ; Tig. 1, 
spadix ; fig. 2, ovarium ; tig. 3, sectio verticals fructus, semen immaturum 
exhibens ; fig. 4, squama staminalis antheras gerens, a latere interiore visa. 

Tab. X . — Stcmona Gnffithiana.—V\%. A, planta florens ; fig. B, eaulis 
foliati pars superior ; fig. C, raccmus fructiger ; fig. 1, perigonii pliylla 2 cum 
stamine ; fig. 2, semen cum arillo, latere visum ; fig. 3, capsula aperta, semina 
exhibens ; figurse omnes magn. nat. 


Errores graviores in parte priori (J. A. S. B., vol. XLI, pt. II), corrigendi. 
Page 311. lin. 6. infra pro apicibus lege apices . 

Pag. 312. lin. 10. supra pro pomini mag or is magniludinc lege pomi 
minoris magnitudine , brunnco-vclutince. ■ 
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Notes on some species of Malayan Amphibia and Reptilia, — 
by De. F. Stoltczka. 

(Received 15tli Fob. 1872 ; read Bth March, 1872.) 

[With plate XI.] 

It is nearly three years ago that I had the pleasure of submitting to 
the Society a few notes on Indo-Malayan lteptiles and Amphibians, chiefly 
collected by myself along the Burmese and Tonasserim coasts, about Penang 
and on the Nicobar and Andaman islands. When visiting Penang in 18G9, 1 
received information of a tolerably extensive* collection of Reptiles, brought 
together by a zealous Jesuit during a residence of about twenty years on the 
islat^J. The specimens were collected either on Penang itself or on the op- 
posite coast of the Wellesley Province. A very large number had been cap- 
tured alive, and coloured drawings, taken from most of the live specimens, 
had been prepared. The colouring appeared to me to have been faith- 
fully copied, and this it was which particularly excited my interest in the col- 
lection, because in many cases the colours of Reptiles fade most rapidly, as 
soon as the specimens are placed in spirit ; in others the colouring changes 
immediately after death, and again some alter even during life their colour, 
as soon as they become conscious of their captivity. In any case the coloured 
sketches from life seemed to me valuable and I, therefore, resolved to buy 
the collection. 

As soon as the formal matters were arranged, the collection of the 
specimens was transmitted to me, the drawings, however, were afterwards not 
considered to form an essential part of it, and were handed over to some one 
else, according to a wish of the deceased gentleman under whose supervision 
they were executed. After a brief correspondence it did not appear to 
mo much use treating further about tho subject. My interest in the 
collection has, on that account naturally enough, partly diminished, and 
having had other more pressing work to attend to, the specimens were 
fbr more than two years left unnoticed. More recently my friend Mr. 
Stahlknccht of Singapore visited Sumatra, and made for mo a very nice 
little collection of Reptiles, most of which were in a beautiful state of preser- 
vation. This circumstance induced me to look over my old acquaintances, 
and to prepare a critical list of all of them. In the old collection I only 
found two new species, a Rcma and a Simotes , a specimen o? the latter had 
very recently been also obtained by Mr. J. Wood-Mason’s collector at 
Jahore, situated at the extreme south end of tho Malayan Peninsula, north 
of Singapore island. s Mr. St ahlknecht’* collection yielded a new Calamaria. 

* This refers to the numbor of specimens, but not to that of speoies, as I sub- 
sequently discovered. 
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Thus, although I cannot say, that I came into possession of a great 
number of new forms, there are among those, which I shall place on 
record, a few rare and very interesting species, some of which were previous- 
ly known only from single specimens, and these often were not very perfect. 
I may mention for instance Draco qninquefasciatus , Podopliis clialcidcs, 
Ophites subcinctus and albofuscus , Abldbcs Jlaviceps, Oxy calamus longiceps , 
&c. 

I shall first enumerate all the species, and attach an (*) asterisk to 
those, about which I shall have to say a few words. 

The collection was made, as I said, to a large extent on Penang itself 
or in the Wellesley Province, and judging from the examination of it, 1 have 
found no reason to doubt in any way this statement. A great many of the 
same species had been collected by myself in that part of the count rj^on a 
former occasion, others were known to occur there from the very elaborate 
and extensive researches of Dr. Cantor ; others again had been recorded from 
Malacca, Singapore, Sumatra or Java, all countries which belong to the same 
zoological province, and which have a large number of species common. I 
have not met with a single instance which would lead me to suspect, that 
any mixture of other distant localities had taken place. Thus the present 
list in connection with that of l)rs. Cantor, Gray and Gunther, and my own 
published in 1870, may be considered as fairly completing the number of 
lieptiles and Amphibians, inhabiting Penang and the neighbouring Welles- 
ley Province. Mr. Stahlknecht’s specimens are from the neighbourhood of 
Dilli on Sumatra. In the general list I shall briefly note the localities as 
Penang and Sumatra. 


I3ATIiACIITA.+ 

1. Dana tigrina , var. pantherina , Fitz. apud Steindaclmer. (Novara 
Amphibicns). — Penang . 

2. * „ fusca , Blyth. — Penang. 

3. „ lymnocharis , Boio ( = gracilis, Wiegm.) ; typical. — Penang. 

4. * „ lymnocharis , var. pulla, Stol. — Penang. 

5. * „ plicatella, n. sp. — Penang. 

6. Polypedates maculalus . — Penang. 

7. „ quadrilineatus. — Penang and Sumatra. 

8. Hylarana cry theca. — Penang and Sumatra . 

Comp. Proceed. A. S. B. for Juno, 1872, $ 101. The largest specimen 
measuros : body 3 inch, hind limb 5 inch. 

9. Bufo melanost ictus. — Penang. 

t If no special reference to literature is given, it is understood that the species 
is described in Dr. Gunther’s Reptiles of Brit. India, or in my former paper on Ma- 
layan Reptiles in Journal A. S. B. vol. xxxix, pt. II. 
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10. Bufo a8per. — Penang. 

Largest specimen, body 5*5 inch. long. 

11. Mpicrium glutinosum. — Penang. 

Saitiita. 

12. Puprepes carinatus, Sclineid., = rufescens. — Penang and Sumatra. 

All have a rufescent bronzy tinge and dor’so-latoral pale bands. 

13. # P. olivaceus. — Penang and Sumatra. 

14. Piopa albopufictata. — Penang. 

Exactly the same as in Bengal. 

13. Podophis chalcides. — Sumatra. 

1(3.* Gymnodactylus ( ? Cyrtodactylus ) pulchellus. — Penang. 

17. Cyrtodactylus affinis. — Penang. 

# Comp. J. A. S, B. vol. xxxix, pt. II, 1870, p. 167. 

18. Peripia mutilata y Wicgm., = Peronii, 1). and B., teste Peters ct 

Guntlier. — Penang and Sumatra. 

10. ITemidactylus frcnalus. — Sumatra. 

20. JSTycteridiuin plat gurus , Sclineid. = Schneideri. — Penang and 

Sumatra , very common. 

'All havo less daik coloration than Ilimalayan or Kliasi hill specimens, 
but are in other respects not distinguishable, Comp. J. A. S. B. xl, 
pt. II, p. 103. 

21. Gecko guttalus. — Penang . 

22. „ stenior. — Penang. 

. 23. Ptychozoon JiomaloerpJialum. — Penang and Sumatra. 

21. ProncJtocela cristalella , Kulil. — Sumatra , very common. 

All have 36 to 43 small equal scales in a lateral row. 

25. Draco volans , Linn. — Penang and Sumatra , very common. 

20.* „ guinqurfasciatus. — Penang. 

27. * j, ’ Jimbriatus. — Penang. 

28. Ilydrosaurus salvator. — Penang and Sumatra. 

The light spots and bauds arc in young and in old males [at least] bright yellow, 
nqt white. The species is also very common on all tho Nicobar and Andaman is- 
lands. 

29. Crocodilus 2 ^orosus.f — Penang. 

f The similarity of form and colour of the young of this species with equally large 
specimens of 0. rondichenanus y Gunther, is vory striking. My collector recently 
brought sevoral young specimens (12-14 inches) of the latter spocios from Arrakan, and 
when compared with equally lirge specimens of porosus, tho former all havo tho snout, 
and also the tail', conspicuously shorter j all havo only six rows of sliiolds on the back, 
but there is an additional one on either external edgo broken up into single shields. 
In porosus tho outer row of shields on eithor sido is comploto, or continuous, and ou the 
whole the dorsal shields appoar to be smaller. In orery other respect tho young of 
both species aro identical. I have not seen an adult of Pondichorianus , but it ought to 

bn lruilc.wl fiw in Arvnknn. ftnhh Imvffft small slltold Oil ftlfcllftr nilt.ovinr aiiln nf flux 
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OrniDiA. 

30. Typhlops nigroalbus . — Penang, 

31. „ braminus . — Penang . 

32. Cylindrophis rufus. — Penang. 

33. # Calamaria Stahlhnechti, n. sp. — Sumatra. 

34. # Oxy calamus longiceps. — Penang. 

35. # Simotes bicatenatus. — Sumatra and Penang. 

3G. # „ cruentatus , Theob. — Penang. 

37. * „ eaten ifer, n. sp. — Penang and Jaliore. 

38. * Cyclophis tricolor. — Sumatra. 

39. * Ablabes Jlaviceps, Giinth. — Sumatra. # 

40. Compsosoma (Elaphis) melanurum. — Penang. 

41. „ radiatum. — Penang. 

42. Ptyas korros. — Penang. 

43. „ hexagonotusy (Cant.). — Penang. 

41. Tropidonotus quincunctiatus. — Penang. 

45. „ trianguligcruSy Schley. — Penang. 

40. „ vit talus. — Penang. (Gunthers Colub. Snakes). 

47. * Gonyosoma oxyceplialum. — Penang. 

48. * JDe mdrophis caudolinealuSy Gray. — Penang and Sumatra. 

49. „ p ictus. — Penang and Sumatra . 

50. Tragops prasinus. — Penang and Sumatra. 

51. Pipsas cynodon. — Penang. 

52. „ Drapiczii. — Sumatra. (Comp. Schiedel's Ahhildungcu). 

53. „ dendrophila. — Penang. 

51. Chrysopclea ornata. — Penang and Sumatra. 

55. „ rubesccns. — Penang and Sumatra. 


neck, it being a rudiment, or rather probably tho beginning, of the anterior nuchal 
plates. 

Besides C. rondicherianus t my collector brought among others tho following spo* 
cies which 1 do not think had been previously recorded from Arrukuu. 

Callula 'puh.'h ra. 

Dipbpelma caxnaticum and D. Bcrdmorei. 

Polypedatcs maculatus and P. quadriliaeatus. * 

Jlylarana erythrcea and H. Tytleri . Both quite distinct species. 

Iiiopa lineolata. 

Tachydromus sexlineatus. 

Hcmidactylus ( Doryura ) Bcrdmorei. 

llinulia maculata. Also common on all tho Andaman and Nicobar islands. 

Ly codon aulicuSy (black variety). 
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56. Psammodynaste * pulverulentus. — Penang. 

57. „ pictus. — Sumatra . 

(Colub. Snakes, p. 251). Exactly agreeing with Gunther’s description. 

58. Lycodon aulicm . — Penang . 

59. * Ophites subcinctus. — Sumatra. 

60. * „ albofuscus . — Sumatra . 

61. Bungarm fasciatm . — Penang . 

62. Adeniophis * {Callophii) intestinalis. — Penang. 

„ „ bio ir gat us. — Penang and Sumatra. 

63. Xenopeltis unicolor . — Sumatra. 

64. Python reticulatus. — Penang. 

65. Ilypsirhina enhydris. — Penang . 

All specimens have an almost continuous dark line along the middle of the lower 

side. 

66. Ilypsirhina plumbea. (Very variable). — Penang. 

67. * „ alternans. — Sumatra. 

68. Portion i a unicolor. — Sumatra. 

(The young nro brownish olive with numerous dark dots). 

69. Cerberus rhynchops. — Penang. 

70. llomalopsis bucata. — Penang. 

71. Hipistes hydrinus. — Penang. 

72. Ilydrophis robustus. — Sumatra. 

73. * Trimeresurus Wagleri. — Penang and Sumatra. 

74. „ eryth rurus. — Penan g. 

Rana fusca. 

Comp. Anderson in P. Z. S. for 1871, p. 197. 

liufuos brown above, with a pale longitudinal dorsal streak, broad in 
front, narrow towards the posterior end ; limbs above somewhat indistinctly 
variegated and banded with darker brown, posterior side of femora with 
closer and darker variegations. Lower side uniform whitish, except a few 
dark spots on the lower lip, but the front-end of the lower lip has a con- 
spicuous white spot, as stated by Blyth. 

The nostrils are much nearer the snout than the eye ; the tympanum 
is smaller than the eye, but quite distinct in a nearly full grown specimen ; 
skin above and at the sides of the belly with few scattered slightly enlarged 
tubercles ; lower side perfectly smooth. The first and second fingers are 
slightly shorter than thfe third and fourth respectively ; the second is 
shortest. The metatarsus has a single, inner, marginal, elongated tubercle. 
The first and fifth toes are fringed externally, but the tarsus has no fold. 
The toes are entirely webbed and their tips very distinctly swollen. 

The length of the body equals the distance from the vent to half the 
length of the tarsus. 

* See Peters in Mouatsb. Berlin Akad., 1871, p. 579. 
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Kana lymnocharis, var. pulla. 

Comp. Stoliezka, Joum. A. S. B. vol. xxxix. pt. II, 1870, p. 144. 

Since the publication of my notes on this variety I have received two 
other specimens from Penang. The form of the body, the teeth, the structure 
and general coloration exactly agree with typical lymnocharis , except that 
in one of the specimens the four dark bands on the upper side of the femora 
arc well marked and somewhat narrower than in the other, in which the 
coloration is typical. In both, the lower lip is spotted and the chin varie- 
gated with dusky. Neither of the specimens has a dorsal pale streak. 

One of them measures, body 1*35 inch., which is only one tenth less 
than the distance between the vent and the metatarsal tubercle, the total of 
the liind-limb being 2 inch., while in a specimen of typical (half- webbed) 
lymnocharis of which the body is also only 1*33 inch., the distance between 
vent and metatarsal tubercle is 1*15 inch, but the total hind-limb is 2*2 
inch. Thus in lymnocharis var. pulla the metatarsal bones are longer and 
the fourth toe on the contrary much shorter than in typical lymnocharis . 
In the former also, as previously noticed, the toes are nearly fully webbed, 
the web reaching to very near the tip of the third and tilth toes, but only 
to the base of the penultimate joint of the fourth toe. 

The other specimen has the length of the body 1*3 inches, which is equal 
to the distance between the vent and the heel, and the total hind-limb is 
2*17 ) thus very nearly equal to that of lymnocharis , only differing from 
it by the fuller webbing, the web reaching fully to the middle of the penul- 
timate joint of the fourth toe. In this specimen also the tips of the toes are 
all remarkably swollen. All other characters are exactly as in typical 
lymnocharis. • 

These variations appear to me to indicate that they are progressive or 
undergoing certain changes according to the requirements of the animal, and 
that we are, therefore, not entitled to give them a specific value, unless they 
become permanent. I look upon this longer-limbed, shorter-toed and fuller- 
webbed hill form of lymnocharis as a small (pulla) local variety, possessing 
certain peculiarities, in exactly the same manner as the Andaman and 
Nicobar variety of the same species. (Comp. 1. c. p. 142 et seq., and 
Proc. A. S. B. for June 1872, p. 102). 


Rana plicatella, n. sp. PI. XI. Fig. 1. 

Body moderately stout with longish hind-limbs and swollen tips to the 

toes. 

"Head large, snout obtuse, with the canthi rostales rounded ; nostrils 
•lateral, oval, somewhat directed upwards, nearer to the tip of the snout than 
to the eye ; eye large, prominent, its longer diameter is slightly more than 
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the distance between it and the nostril, but it is equal to the width of the 
upper side between the eyes. Tympanum naked, as large as the eye. • 

Head smooth above, hinder half of the eyelids tuberculated ; body above 
with about eight longitudinal somewhat interrupted folds, with numerous 
small tubercles between them ; limbs also smooth above, with the exception 
of the posterior halves of the tibiae, which are tubercular ; chin in front with 
a few scattered, minute tubercles, a few others exist on the side of the belly, 
an4 the hinder part of the sacral region is densely studded with small plicat- 
ed turbercles ; the remainder of the under side is smooth. 

The length of the body is very nearly equal to the distance between the 
vent and the middle of the tarsus ; the fore limb is equal to the distance 
from the tympanum to the groin. The first finger is scarcely shorter than 
the third, the second and fourth are subequal. There is a slight fold on the 
inner lower edge of the tarsus, and one along the outer edge of the fifth toe. 
The tarsus has a single, inner, elongated, marginal tubercle. The toes are 
about three-quarter webbed, the web reaching on the fourth toe to scarcely 
beyond the base of tfie third-ultimate joint ; on all the other toes it extends 
to the last joint, but it is deeply emarginate between all of them. The tips 
of all the toes are much swollen ; the length of the fourth measured from the 
base of the tarsus is slightly less than half the length of the body. 

Lower jaw with two fang-like projections directed inward. Tongue 
elongate, much broader towards the tip than at the base, terminating with 
two moderately sized projections. Vomerine teeth in two short oblique con- 
verging series. Sacral diapophyses not dilated. 

Above, greenish brown, with a dark band from the nostril through the 
eye, continuing behind it ; limbs with numerous transverse dark bands ; 
they are somewhat ill-defined on the upper arm, on the lower arm there are 
three or four very short ones, six on the femur, five somewhat more distant 
ones on each tibia, three on the tarsus, one on metatarsus and a few more 
on the outer-side of the toes. The hinder sides of the femora are densely 
and rather minutely variegated with dark brown ; a horse-shoe shaped yel- 
low mark, open below, round the anus ; folds on the tarsus and outer toe also 
yellowish ; lips indistinctly variegated with pale and dusky ; lower side uni- 
form white, except on the tibiae, and on the feet, which are speckled with dark. 

The only species which in some respects resembles the present form is 
Bana porosissima , Steindachncr, from Angola (Novara Amphibiens, p. 18, 
pi. I, figs. 9-13), but it differs in the coloration of the limbs, in the smaller 
size of the tympanum, smaller vomerine ridges of teeth, in having the apo- 
physes on the lower jaw scarcely enlarged, the tips of the toes not swol- 
len &c. 
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Eupbepes oliyaceus. 

The young (body 1 to 1*5 and tail 1*5 to 2 inches) are very differently 
coloured from the old. The snout and headshields are olivaceous, the pos- 
terior edges of all the shields being blackish ; the whole body and limbs are 
blackish brown, with numerous rather close, transverse, greenish white or 
yellow stripes ; tail and the entire lower side yellowish white, or quite yel- 
low. In the adolescent and some old ones the pale transverse bands exist 
as remnants in the shape of transverse series of spots, but most adults become 
entirely olivaceous, with only the edges of the eyelids bright yellow. 

GyMXODACTVLUS PULC'IIELLUS. 

In the descriptions of this species it is usually stated that there are six 
dark, white edged bands across the body, but properly speaking the sixth 
band is situated on the base of the tail. Further, it is stated that a fold of 
the skin exists along the side of the body. This is in reality not the 
case, at least not in live specimens, but the sliield-liko • scales of the lower 
side are separated from the granular upper surface by a row of conspicuously 
enlarged granular scales ; this row becomes strongly prominent in spirit 
specimens, and gives the appearance of a fold. 

As regards the position of the femoral pores the species is intermediate 
between Cyrtodactyliis and Gymnodactyhis , the pores lying first in a long- 
itudinal fold and then extending ilatly on the femora. This instance shews 
that Cyrtodactyliis , (as likewise the present species), should be looked upon 
merely as a section of Oymnodactylus. 

Draco quinquefasciatus. 

A single male specimen measures : head and body 3*5 inch, tail imper- 
fect, apparently about 5 inches. The hind limb is contained 1*33 times in 
the distance between it and the fore limb, the latter being somewhat shorter 
than the former. There are no enlarged tubercles on the head, but only a 
number of interspersed, slightly larger white scales at the sides of the neck, 
and a broad band of closer set one3 across the occiput. The scales on the 
anterior part of the back are obsoletely keeled, on the posterior part they are 
perfectly smooth. On the wings scales are present along all the ribs, and in 
numerous longitudinal series on the basal half of the alar skin, while further 
on their number greatly diminishes, except again at the outer margin. 

The specimen has only a very slight indication of a crest on the neck ; 
the gular sack is very long and lanceolate, a dark band running at its pos- 
terior base across the lower neck. Chin dark spotted, like the body ; tail 
also spotted at its base, but further on with brown bands. In all other re- 
spects the specimen agrees with Gray’s characteristic description. 
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DRACO riMBEIATUS. 

Dumoril and Bibron, vol. iv, p. 443. — Gray, Lizards, p. 234. 

A specimen from Penang exactly agrees with the one figured by Gray 
and Hardwicke in lllust. of Indian Zoology as D. abbreviates from Singa- 
pore. The scales of the back are very small and almost quite smooth, with 
a series of larger ones on either side at the base of each wing. Gunther 
(Rept. Brit. India, p. 123) says that no orbital or rather post-orbital, spine 
exists. This is a mistake, at least as far as male specimens are concerned. 
In these there are two very distinct post-orbital spines; they are well 
shewn in Gray and llardwicke’s figure. Dumeril and Bibron’s minute 
description of the lieadshields from Javanese specimens also appears exactly 
to correspond with the structure of Singapore and Penang specimens. 

General colour bronze brown ; head, not including the nape, a zigzag 
undulating slightly variegated band across the neck, another across the 
shoulders, a third between the hind limbs, and a fourth, though less distinct 
one, across the middle of the body, pale bluish, a bluish black spot between 
the eyes ; on the body are four irregular marks, each composed of a few 
blackish lines, and each enclosing along the middle of the back a somewhat 
elongated diamond-shaped figure. 

Limbs with cross dark stripes, and bluish edges to all the front and 
hind sides. Wings above blackish with radiating bluish lines, below pale 
with a few scattered black spots. Tail banded with bronze and pale bluish. 
Chin variegated with dark ; gular pouch tinged with blue and red, dusky at 
the base. Body below uniform yellowish white, with scattered bluish dusky 
spots, mostly conspicuous along the sides. 

Calamaria Staulknechti, n. sp. PI. XI. Fig. 2. 

Body long, cylindrical, snout somewhat narrowly obtuse ; total length 
13*5 inches, of which the tail is 1'2 inch ; rostral reaching to the upper sur- 
face of the head ; frontals anteriorly narrower than posteriorly, laterally 
bent down, and in contact with first and second labials, the nasal being very 
small ; occipital six-sided, with the anterior angle shorter and more obtuse 
than the posterior one, it is smaller than one occipital ; each of the latter has 
an obtuse angle in front and behind, and both form an inwardly directed angle 
along the suture on either end ; one prae- and one post-ocular ; five upper 
labials, the third and fourth touch the orbit, the fifth is largest, in contact 
with the post-ocular and occipital ; it is followed by a moderately sized shield 
which has quite the appearance of a sixth labial, and indeed the gape 
partially extends below this quasi-sixth labial ; above this last extends a long 
temporal. Mental shield small ; five lower labials ; the first pair is the smallest, 
separated from each other, the fifth the largest. The first pair of chin-shields 
is largest, each being in contact with three labials and having a very 
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obtuse angle behind ; the shields of the second pair are only about half 
the size of the first, entirely separated from each other by two scale-like 
shields following each other, and by two other somewhat larger shields 
from the first very large ventral. Scales smooth, in thirteen rows ; ventrals 
163, anal entire, subcaudals 22, the last single occupying the shortly pointed 
end of the tail. 

Uniform irridescent brownish black above, the two outer series of scales 
on either side mostly white ; upper labials spotted with yellow, the fifth 
labial being almost entirely yellow. Lower side, beginning a short distance 
from the throat, with two or sometimes three ventral shields alternately yel- 
lowish white and black, the black colour encroaching laterally upwards upon 
the yellowish white lateral bands, and being longitudinally connected along 
the edges of the ventrals and subcaudals ; the latter have besides an inter- 
rupted blackish line along the middle, and the pale colour is tinged with 
vermilion. Possibly the red colour extended over the whole of the light 
coloration during the life of the snake. 

The only specimen examined was sent to mo with several other species 
by my friend Mr. Stalilknecht of Singapore ; he collected the same near 
Dilli on Sumatra. 

In general aspect the species resembles C. Linncei , but differs essential- 
ly in several points of its structure. It also does not agree with any of tho 
species more recently described by Bleeker and Edeling, or figured by Jin. 

OxY CAL AM U S LONGTCEP9. 

A single specimen of this rare snake was in the Penang collection ; it 
measures seven inches of which the tail is one. 

The following may be added to Cantor’s and Gunther’s descriptions : 

The rostral shield is of moderate 3ize, reaching with its angle to the 
upper surface of the head ; anterior frontals small, each about one-third tho 
size of a posterior ; the suture separating the two anterior frontals is only 
two-fifths of the length of the suture between the posterior frontals ; vertical 
six sided, the sides touching the supraciliaries being parallel to each 
other ; one supraciliary not quite as wide as half the width of the vertical ; 
occipitals nearly double the length of the vertical, reaching down on cither 
side to the postocular ; nasal in a single shield. 

Vent. 137, anal entire, subcaudals 29. 

Uniform irridescent black above and below, many of the ventrals and 
subcaudals with paler posterior edges ; a pale yellowish spot on tho fifth 
upper labial and a second one on each side of the throat. 

SlMOTES BICATENATUS. 

In several specimens, the dark dorsal band is divided by a pale reddish 
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line. A young specimen has only one praeocular, and only the upper smaller 
temporal is in contact with the postoculars. 

SiMOTES CEUENTATUS. 

Comp. Proceed A. S. B. for August, 1872, p. 145. 

This species agrees in general aspect and coloration with S, bicat en atm, 
but it has only seventeen rows, of scales. One specimen in the collection 
has a small portion of a labial detached, forming a second (lower) praeocular ; 
it has very few dark blotches on the anterior ventrals j only two black spots 
on the tail, one at the root, the other near the tip. 

SiMOTES CATENIFEE, n. 8p. PL XI. Fig. 3. 

The body is short, stout, moderately compressed, the head large, conspi- 
cuously truncate in front. 

liostral shield well reaching to the upper surface of the head ; anterior 
frontals considerably smaller than the posterior ones, both bent down at the' 
sides ; supcrciliaries narrower anteriorly than posteriorly ; vertical large, six- 
sided, with a very obtuse angle in front, somewhat converging sides, and 
with nearly a right angle behind ; one occipital is about the same size as the 
vertical, each reaches down to the superior postocular and is rather broadly 
truncate behind. Nostril between an anterior large and & posterior some- 
what smaller shield ; loreal squarish ; two prue-oculars, the upper is long, 
while the lower has the appearance of being only a small detached portion 
of the fourth labial ; two postoculars ; temporals 1 + 2 + pi., the last 
is somewhat irregular and scale -like, the first obliquely in contact with both 
postoculars. Fight, rarely nine, upper labials, the fourth and fifth under 
the orbit, sometimes a small portion of the fourth is detached, touching 
the orbit as a separate shield. Mental shield small ; nine lower labials, 
those of the first pair form a suture ; anterior pair of chin-shields largest, each 
in contact with four labials ; second pair much smaller, and separated by 
other two somewhat smaller pairs following each other from the first ventral. 
Scales smooth, in nineteen rows ; ventrals 178 to 205, distinctly angular 
at the sides ; anal entire, moderately enlarged ; subcaudals bifid, in 57 pairs. 

The general coloration of the upper side is sandy brownish ; head with 
the usual dark brown markings ; the first band crosses the eyes and reaches 
forward to the rostral ; the second ascends across the angles of the mouth to 
the outer median edge of the occipitals ; the third is thick, arrow-shapod, 
anteriorly prolonged to between the eyes. Body with twelve or thirteen 
dark cross bands, each composed of four contluent spots, the two dorsal ones 
being larger and darker ; tail with four or five cross bands. Between each 
two of these bands the scales, following alternately each other, are partially 
blackish, forming three undulating cross lines in each interspace. The sides 
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along the ventrals are checkered with blackish brown ; lower labials with 
their hinder edges blackish. Lower side dusky yellowish, tinged with red 
which passes into vermilion on the posterior half ; every second or third 
ventral has a quadrangular black spot at each of the outer edges, the 
interposed edges being white, and the spots are somewhat more distant on 
the ventrals than on the caudals. 

The total length (in two specimens) is 9*5 inch., the tail being 1*75. 
I have received one specimen from Penang and Mr. Wood-Mason lately 
obtained a second one from Jahore, North of Singapore. 

This is the fourth species of a small group of Simotes , all of which are 
closely allied to each other and all belong to the Malay or Chinese fauna : 
they agree in their small size, short and stout body, in the form of the 
head-shields and in coloration. S. Cochinchinensis , Gunther, lias twenty-one 
rows of scales round the body. S. brevicauda , Steindachner, (Novara JRept. 
p. 61, pi. iii, figs. 13 — 14) has, like catenifer , nineteen rows of scales, but 
the occipitals and oculars are in the former somewhat differently shaped, 
the markings on the head are also somewhat different, and there are no 
lateral spots on the ventrals ; in every other respect both species almost per- 
fectly agree, as far as I can judge from the figure and description, and if I 
had not obtained two perfectly like specimens of catenifer from different locali- 
ties, I would have hardly ventured to separate them as distinct. The fourth 
species is Jan’s S. ancoralis , which lias the black spots on the edges of the 
ventrals, but only seventeen rows of scales round the body and only one 
prai- ocular. 


Cyclopins tricolor. 

Schlegel, Phys. Serp. IT, p. 187, pi. vii, figs. 16 — 18 ; idem , Dum. and Bibr. ; 
Gunther ; Jdn, Oph. Livr. 31, pi. vi, fig. 2. 

One specimen measures 18 5 inches, of which the tail is 7 inch. Scales 
smooth, in fifteen rows, vent. 144, anal bifid, subcaudals 129. Greyish, or 
rather olivaceous, brown above, yellowish white below, a black streak from 
the nasal through the eye to the side of the neck, rapidly disappearing on 
the anterior part of the body. Each six-sided scale, above, has the anterior 
lateral margins pale, producing longitudinal zigzag pale lines ; upper labials 
yellow ; along the edges of the ventrals and sub-caudals runs an indistinct 
dusky line, and another interrupted one along the middle of the ventrals, 
these lines begin to appear a short distance from the neck, which is below 
and at the sides uniform yellowish. 

The fine zigzag pale lines of the upper side are indicated in Jan’s figure. 
Both in structure and coloration the Sumatra specimen agrees with Schlegel’s 
figure and description, except that the head is a little more slender. 
This specimen had a large spider in the stomach. Schlegel’s snake was 
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from Java and the species has, I think, not yet been recorded from 
anywhere else. 


Ab labes flaviceps, (var.), Gunther. 

Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. XVIII, 1866, p. 26, pi. vi, fig. B. 

One specimen agrees well with Giinther’s description and figure of this 
snake, but it has nine upper labials, the second being replaced by two, so 
that the 4th, 5th and 6th labials enter the orbit. The hinder chin-shields 
are almost in immediate contact with the first well marked ventral. Total 
length 16*7 inch., of which the tail is 5*5 inch., being somewhat obtuse at 
the end ; scales in 17 rows, one preo- and one or two post-oculars, 150 ven- 
trals, anal bifid, 70 subcaudals. 

Head yellow, somewhat tinged with brown in front, a straight black 
streak through the eye and a white one along the upper labials. The 
general colour of* the upper side is brown, powdered with grey ; a light blue 
band begins on each side of the neck, continuing on each side of the back, 
the colour gradually turning to grey, but both bands remain tolerably 
distinct to the tip of the tail. On the front part of the body each 
is marked with squarish black spots along the inner edge, further on 
the spots become smaller, alternate in position on the two sides, but 
are somewhat removed from the internal margins towards the middle line. 
Below, yellowish, all the vcntrals, (except those on the neck), with narrow 
blackish hind edges about the middle of the body, almost meeting in the 
centre, but further on the black becomes more confined to the outer mar- 
gins, and on the subcaudals it forms a serrated black band on either side, 
as in Ablabcs melanocephahis , to which the present species bears a very 
strong resemblance. Dr. Gunther mentions in his specimen only the presence 
of a black spot on either side of the vcntrals. 

Gontosoma oxycepilvlum. 

, A very large specimen, measuring about five feet, has the scales round 
the body in 27 series; it is sea-green, the tail strongly tinged with rubes- 
cent brown, the sutures of the scales being blackish ; the dark streak on the 
side of the head is very indistinct ; upper lsftnals whitish green. 

Dendroptiis caudolixeatus. 

Dr. Gunther when noticing my paper on Penang Reptiles in the Zool. 
Record for 1870, says that I described his _D. caudolineolatus (from Ceylon), * 
as D. caudol meatus of Gray. I should have hardly expected such a brief dis- 
missal of the consideration of all other points connected with the identification • 
of this species. Dr. Gunther appears to have noticed merely my statement 
regarding the thirteen rows of scales round the body, and to this one charac- 
16 
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ter he seems to have sacrified everything else. Now the Penang species, of 
which I lately also received four beautifully preserved specimens from Suma- 
tra, has only thirteen rows of scales. Cantor’s description of the snake is 
admirable, and he gives also thirteen rows of scales. Dumcril and Bibron, 
when describing their D. octolineatus , also speak of only thirteen rows, and 
Jan (Ophid. Livr. 31, pi. II,) gives the same number of scales when liguring 
the species under Dum. and Bibron’s name. 

Thus the question to be determined is, whether Gray’s type has thirteen 
or fifteen rows of scales round the body ? If fifteen rows are present, we 
have to see whether we are entitled to regard this number as a normal or 
abnormal one in that particular specimen, that is, whether other speci- 
mens from the same locality have 13 or 15 rows of scales ; for as far as other 
points of structure and coloration go, the Penang and Sumatra species is 
absolutely identical with Gray’s caudolincatm. I have no Bornean specimens 
for comparison, so I can add nothing more towards the solution of the 
question. 

The Ceylonese D. caudolineolatus , as far I can judge from the descrip- 
tion and figure of it, differs in the structure of the prm-ocular, in the upper 
labials, and so very essentially in coloration, that I could not have thought 
of identifying the Penang caudolineatus with it. 

Ophites subcixctus. 

One specimen measures eighteen inches, of which the tail is 3*25 inch. 
The general colour of the upper surface is black, slightly duller at the sides, 
dull olivaceous blackish below ; front head above blackish brown ; seventeen 
broad white rings round the body, the first on the neck, and four on the 
tail ; the white of the rings is considerably more distinct on the anterior 
than on the posterior part of the body. The eight median rows of scales on 
the back are keeled ; eight upper labials, regular on both sides. 

Ophites albofuscus. 

A remarkably slender snake, measuring 18*75 inches, of which the tail 
is 5*75 inch. It has seventeen rows of scales, all strongly keeled, the keels 
on the back being finely crcnulhted. The general structure exactly agrees 
with Gunther’s account of the species. The specimen has 241 ventrals, anal 
bifid, and 178 subcaudals, the last shield is single, very long and cylindrical. 

The general colour is dark brown above, olivaceous white below ; hind 
head and collar on neck very slightly olivaceous white tinged with yellow ; 
body with twenty-six transverse white cross bands, some are imperfect, the 
intermediate brown bands of ground colour being first thrice, afterwards 
only twice as broad as the white ones. Tail with about twenty-six 
transverse white bands, several of them succeeding each other being often 
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confluent along the middle line, and all are about equally broad as the brown 
bands separating them ; towards the tip of the tail the light coloration 
prevails and almost entirely suppresses the dark one. 

Mr. Stahlkneeht obtained only a single specimen near Dilli on Sumatra* 
Dumeril and Bibron also described a specimen from Sumatra ; another one 
is reported by Dr. Gunther as having been brought from Malabar, but as it 
was bought from a dealer, the locality is not considered reliable. 

Hipsirihna [Febanta] alternants, Reuss. 

Eurostus alternant , apud Dnm. and Bib., Herp. Gen., VII, p. 957. 

Ilomalopsis decussata , Schlegol. — Hipsirhina alternant apud Jan, Ophid., Livr. 30 
pi. vi, figs. 1 and 2. 

One specimen measures : total length 8*25 inches, the tail being one 
inch. It has two anterior frontals, the first scarcely half as large as the 
posterior, vertical six-sided, much smaller than one occipital ; one loreal, one 
prao-ocular, two post-oculars ; seven upper labials, the fourth under the orbit ; 
the two first lower labials are in contact ; two pairs of chin-shields, the 
first forms a suture, the shields of the second pair arc much smaller, diverg- 
ing and with their upper pointed ends lying between the first chin-shields and 
the labials. There are twenty-six rows of scales immediately behind the head, 
twenty-two round the neck, below interrupted by the second ventral, and 
nineteen round the middle of the body, ventrals 157, anal bifid, subcaudals 
thirty-four, the first five entire, the last conical. 

General colour brown ; head, above, anteriorly with a few pale spots ; 
back with narrow pale (yellowish) cross bands : the first passes over the hind- 
edges of the occipitals and is laterally bipartite, the next four are simple and 
complete, the following after these mostly interrupted along the centre, 
and after the middle of the body the bands become reduced to indistinct 
lateral spots. The sides of the bt)dy are marked with a series of pale 
yellow cross-bars, more than one scale broad, and arc separated by equally 
broad bands of the general brown coloration ; the lateral pale bands more or 
less' encroach upon the ventrals, but the general colour of these latter is 
pale brown. Chin and upper labials spotted with yellow. 

This coloration slightly differs in minor details from that given by Jan, 
but it agrees with it in all essential points. 

The larger size of the occipitals as compared with the vertical, the 
smaller number of upper labials and of the scales round the middle of the 
body, and the coloration readily distinguish the present species from *F. 
Sicboldi .* 

# Gunther, in Ann. and Mag. N. H., I860, xviii, p. 28 and in Zool. Rec. for 1868 
says, that Jan figured b\ Sieboldi as Hypsirliinci Bocourti (Iconograph. Livr. 28, pi. v, 
fig. 2). Jdn's H. Bocourti has apparently only 23 or 25 rows of soalos round the body, 
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Trtmebesuiiijs Wagleht. 

Fresh specimens are black above, with numerous spots on top of head, 
the superciliary edges, both lips, numerous narrow cross bands and the whole 
of the lower side bright golden yellow with a greenish reflection during life ; 
the stripe from the nostril to below the eye, continuing above the angle of 
the mouth, one stripe on each side along the margins of the labials, and all 
the other light spots on the back, but particularly at the sides, are sea-green, 
more or less tinged with yellow. 


Notes ox the ixdmx species of Tile ly promts, 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

(Received 23rd February, 1873, read 5th March, 1873.) 

[With plate XII.] 

Towards the end of last year, a monograph of the genus Thelyplionus 
appeared in the September number of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. The author of the paper, Mr. A. (x. Butler, seems to have sifted 
well the materials of the national collection in the British Museum, but 
whether he has succeeded in his determinations of known, described and 
figured, species, is a question on which I may be permitted to say a few 
words. 1 will not unnecessarily transgress the field of my observations, and 
will chiefly confine my remarks to the Indian representatives of the genus. 

I had for some little time devoted attention to these Arachnoids, and 
it has been my intention to publish a detailed monograph of the Indian 
Thelyphoni , together with an account of their anatomy , # notes on their 
habits, propagation, development, etc., ^11 points about which our present 
knowledge is as yet very imperfect. Unfortunately, I have just at the 
present neither the time nor the materials which would justify me to 
treat satisfactorily with this subject, and I must leave it, therefore, for a 
subsequent communication. One of the chief objects of the accompanying 
notes is to draw the attention to certain discrepancies, or perhaps insufficien- 
cies, in Mr. Butler’s determinations of a few of the Indian Thelyphoni . 

the coloration is somewhat similar to that of F. alternans, the occipitals are much 
longer than the vortical, and there is only ono anterior frontal, this, however, ia 
also said to exist in an old specimen of Sieboldi from Siam. Still I am not certain 
that Gunther’s suggested identity of the two snakes will bo confirmed. 

Jan does not acknowledge the distinctness of Ferania from llipsirhina , and if F. 
Sieboldi has occasionally only one anterior frontal, the principal reason for koeping 
the two genera as distinct no doubt looses its validity. 

* As compared with that of the Scorpions. 
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Lucas’ account of the external anatomy of Thelyphonus is the only 
reliable one which we as yet possess. Short as it is, it clearly points out 
the great relation of the genus to Phrynus , and its essential difference from 
the scorpions. 

As regards general distribution, I may say, that on the whole, parti- 
cularly when compared with scorpions, the Thelyphoni are rare. I have only 
observed two life species, T. sedbrinus and T. (conf.) angustm. Both were 
found at the foot of the Sikkim hills in damp places under the bark of old 
trees. They are crepuscular or nocturnal animals. When disturbed during 
the day, they try rapidly to escape, slightly raising themselves on 
their feet, holding up the cheliccres ready for defence, and erecting their 
caudal seta. Thus they progress very fast and soon disappear in any crevice 
or hole to which they find easiest access. In the evening they progress very 
quietly, moving their antennular first pair of feet in advance. When 
disturbed they stretch out these feet in a curve, and close their cheliccres 
over the mouth as a kind of protection, lying at the same time quite flat 
and motionless. I saw T. scabrinus issuing a peculiar fluid from two 
internal piloric appendages on each side of the anus, but the fluid did not 
have any offensive odour. 

Mr. Peal of Sibsagur (Assam), who is an able observer and is always 
ready to give assistance on any subject connected with natural history, writes 
to me also that the Thelyphoni are generally found underneath the bark 
of decayed wood in groups, rarely singly. When first uncovered they 
(generally) lie perdu and try to pass as some smudge or fungus ; lying close 
and flat, the legs gathered well together and the ehcliceres folded in and 
closed in front of the mouth. On being disturbed they generally start up, 
throw out and up their cheliccres, gaping wide, erect the tail and invert it 
so as to feel if possible any object above them ; sometimes they throw it 
quite over between the cheliccres. The first pair of feet, he says, seems to 
act more as feelers them as organs of progression. These animals seem to 
move either Very slowly or very hist. In raising any fragment offered, they 
hold it aloft and stand well upon their legs, at least for a time. 

Mr. Butler proposed to group the Thelyphoni in three sections, 
according to the number of denticles on the upper antero-interior edge cf 
the second joint of the cheliccres. This is apparently a character of great 
importance, but like all others it is not without variation. I found that the 
relative proportions of the joints, particularly of the second, third and fourth, 
are almost more constant than the denticles alluded to. The form of the 
large spine on the fourth joint, and in fact the total length and ornamentation 
of the surface of the chelieeres, and the proportionate length of the feet are 
at least equally important in distinguishing the species. 
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The next useful character lies in the form of the anterior part of the 
thorax, whether it is depressed or rounded, and whether the anterior and 
lateral eyes are connected by a ridge or not. Next in importance is the form 
of the first abdominal shield. The length of the tarsi on the first pair of 
feet is also tolerably constant, and so is the form of tho mandibles, but these, 
as a rule, arc difficult to examine. 

All other characters relating to the form of the body have a compara- 
tively limited value ; the single parts are very uniformly constructed in the 
ditfercnt species, and are at the same time very much liable to variation. 
Thus the width of the abdomen is very variable, (most likely according to tho 
different sexes), and so is the length of the abdominal seta, as regards 
number and size of the separate joints, etc. 

Turning now to the sections, distinguished by Mr. Butler, there aro 
some discrepancies to be noticed in the species referred to them by the author. 
In the first section, with five denticles on the second joint of the chelieeres, 
we find among others : 

T. Brasilianus. I count in Koch’s original figure of the species at 
least seven, almost equal, denticles on the antero-interior edge. Their 
number, it is true, is not mentioned in the description, but if Koch’s figure 
has been found to be incorrect, the correction should have been noticed. I 
am not aware that anybody has pointed out an inaccuracy in Koch’s figure. 

Guerin’s T. caudatus (in his edition of the lidgne animale) is identified 
with T. Antillanus of Koch. This is, I think, hardly admissible. Guerin’s 
figure represents a species with comparatively shorter limbs and with the 
third joint of the chelieeres smooth on the upper surface and much longer, 
than a comparison of Koch’s figure oTT. Antillanus can bear out. The only 
reason for the identification of the two figures is, I think, Guerin’s note that 
T. caudatus is from the Antilles, but whether that particular specimen was 
from the Antilles is an other question. 

The identification of T. Assamcnsis with T. rufimanus of Lucas is 
entirely inadmissible, as I shall point out in detail further on (see p. 131*). 

T. proscorpio of Lattreille is an altogether doubtful species, and even 
should Koch’s definition of the presumed same species be adopted, there is no 
sufficient reason for considering it as identical with T. caudatus of Lucas. I 
shall refer to this question again in the description of T. scabrinus (sec p. 133). 

T. Linganus. Koch’s original figure gives six denticles on the second 
joint of the chelieeres, but does not refer to that number in the text. Is the 
figure incorrect in that respect ? 

Koch’s T. rujipes is clearly not the same species as the one originally 
described by Lucas under the same name. The chelieeres and the limbs are 
in proportion to the body much longer in the former than in the latter ; and, 
besides that, Koch’s species has a slight central keel on the upper side of the 
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abdominal segments, and on the lower side the first segment is centrally 
grooved ; neither of these characters are mentioned by Lucas, though when 
describing the respective parts he could hardly have overlooked these promi- 
nent characters. I consider Koch’s rujipes as the same which he describes 
under the name of proscorpio ; for' the differences which he notices as dis- 
tinguishing the two are decidedly of no specific value. 

In the second group with two denticles on the second joint of the 
cheliceres, Butler describes T. formosua. My specimen of evidently the 
same species lias six denticles of which, however, only two are well 
marked. 

In the third division, including species with six well developed denticles, 
one is referred to under the old name of T. caudatus. I shall attempt to 
trace the history of this name when speaking of T. indicus , (n. sp.), which is 
possibly the same species as the one referred to bj r Butler from Madras and 
Bengal under the name of T. caudatus . 

In addition to the three sections, I have one species, T. Bcddomei , from 
the Anamallies, with* seven denticles on the upper edge of the second joint. 
Among the very large number of specimens of T. scahrinus , (n. sp.), I found 
instances in which the second left joint has occasionally six denticles, while 
the right one had constantly only five. This clearly shews that the 
sections solely based upon the character, selected by Mr. Butler, can have 
only a very limited use. 

Thus far I have commented upon Mr. Butler’s determinations, but it 
must be understood that in the above instances my observations are mainly 
based upon descriptions and figures ; for I have no other but Indian specimens 
for comparison. If those descriptions and figures were found to be incorrect, 
or not reliable, the mistakes had first to be pointed out and corrected, before 
a determination, based upon them, was admitted or rejected. 

Finally, before entering upon the specific details, I must briefly allude 
to the geographical distribution of the genus. This distribution extends 
from South America and the West Indies northwards to Mexico, in a 
westerly direction through the ocean of little islands to the Philippines, 
touching North Australia, and stretching North as far as Corea, China and 
through the Malay Peninsula to Burma and India, where we meet with 
most of the species in the provinces of Assam and Sikkim, more rarely 
in Bengal and in South India, including Ceylon, all countries which have 
a marked admixture of Malayan types. No species is known to occur 
westward of the country ailluded to, not even in Eastern Africa, as far as 
we know at present. This distribution resembles in so many respects 
that of the PassallDjE, that I shall again return to its discussion at an 
early opportunity. 
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The species which I have to notice from India, are : 

1. 1\ scabrinus , n sp. — Cachar, Khasi hills, Assam, Sikkim. 

2. T. Assatnensis, Stol. — Assam, Sikkim. 

3. T. (conf.) angustus, Lucas. — Sikkim, Martaban (Moul mein), and 
Penang. 

4. T. formosus, Butler. — Martaban (near Moulmoin). 

5. T. indicus y n. sp. — South India, W. Bengal, and Jahore, North of 
Singapore. 

6. T. Beddomei, n. sp. — South India (Anamallies). 

I will make my descriptions as complete* as possible, and will not only 
give figures of single parts of the body, but also of the perfect specimens, 
in order to facilitate the determination by identification and not by guess. 
Figures of single parts arc undoubtedly very useful, but they are not 
sufficient ; they do not convey an exact idea of the relative proportions of 
all the parts of the body, and without paying due regard to these, a really 
reliable determination of Thelyphoni is in my opinion impossible. 

• 

1. TiiELYrnoxus scabrtnus, n. sp. PI. XII. Fig. 1. 

The whole upper surface granular ; length^ of the five terminal joints 
of the cheliceres equalling the length of the first eight abdominal segments ; 
the length of last pair of feet equals exactly , or very nearly , the total length 
of the cephalothorax and abdomen ; second joint of the cheliceres with Jive 
spines , third with a spine on the upper and lower inner edge , and equal in 
length to the fourth joint ; a sharp upper ridge connecting the central and 
lateral eyes ; first lower segment of abdomen of moderate size , depressed , with 
a broadly convex posterior edge. 

llab. — Sikkim, Assam, Garo-, Khasi- and Cachar- hills. 

The cephalothorax is slightly convex, with the anterior ocular portion 
somewhat higher, but on the whole depressed and flattened, roundly obtuse in 
front. The two anterior blackish eyes are separated by a moderately levated 
smooth tubercle ; from its anterior edge proceeds a sharp ridge curving out- 
ward, and running along the upper edge to the three lateral eyes, which aro 
pale yellow. The ocular portion is more dofisely and somewhat more coarsely 
granular than the thoracic one ; the former has a longitudinal central groove, J 
and parallel to it an indistinct elevation on either side, placed nearer 

* I know that few would take the trouble of reading them on account pf tlioir 
length, but everybody, who has attempted to determine Arachnoids, will know that 
a description, wnless fully detailed , is worthless for an accurate determination . 

f This length is of course measured as far as the joints can bo opened without 
disconnecting the articulation; it is not the aggregate length of the separate joints. 

% I shall speak of this as the cephalic groove , and of the one on tlio posterior half of 
the cephalothorax as the thoracic groove and the lateral thoracic depressions . 
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to the margins ; the latte* has also a longitudinal groove which is most de- 
pressed in the centre ; anteriorly from the central depression proceed two lateral 
grooves to the postocular depressions, and from the centre itself two on 
either side towards the margin. The sternum is triangular, obtuse in front. 

The abdomen is moderately depressed, very elongately ovate, across 
the middle about one-twelfth of an inch broader than the thorax ; granular 
above, with the posterior segmental edges crenulated ; the muscular points* 
are round and well marked on the second to eighth segment, the three last 
segments are mostly smooth, the last joint being roundly compressed 
towards the* upper end, with a small vertical and eliptical gland on either 
side. Below, the first nine segments are finely scrobiculately punctated at 
the sides, and smooth along the centre ; the first joint is largest, equalling in 
length the three last ones, with the central portion of the posterior edge 
somewhat convexly produced ; the second joint is barely curved at the edge and 
the third, like the succeeding, quite straight. The muscular impressions are 
elongate and well marked on the fourth to seventh joints, but a little less 
distinct and more approximate on the first and second joints. The caudal 
seta very nearly equals in length the whole of the body, it is always 
peculiarly attenuated towards the end, and all the joints are more or less 
hairy. The length of the joints and their number is very variable ; the first 
is as usually the longest, the succeeding either gradually decrease in length, 
or some of them situated near the middle are longer than the rest. 

The cheliceres may be regarded as of proportionate size to the body. 
The two first joints have each a strong spine in front, provided with a 
sharp joint and a small denticle on the inner side. The second joint has 
the upper side depressed, anteriorly moderately produced, with three small 
denticles on the inner edge, and two larger ones on the anterior one ; the 
outermost larger denticle is somewhat more distant from its preceding one, 
than any of the others from among each other, but all are directed forward 
and inward ; the inner concave side of this joint is coarsely granular, and 
the lower anterior corner has two denticles, of which the terminal one is the 
larger. The third joint on the upper side is equal in length to the 
second, and laterally along the middle to the fourth ; it always has a 
small denticle on the inner anterior comer, and a larger one in front of the 
middle of the lower edge. The anterior process of the fourth joint equals in 
length the fifth joint, it is depressed, emoothish, with a rapidly contracted 
sharp point and serrated edges, the posterior serration being slightly coarser 

* Those points or depressions are -very often called stigmatio points, but thoy 
havo nothing in common with tho stigmata, which lie under the odgo of tho first 
Jowor abdominal segment, and are not externally visible j the depressions are merely 
places of the inner attachment of the muscular bundles which connect the uppor 
chitinous intognment with tho lower one. 

17 
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and beginning with two somewhat larger denticles at the base of the 
process; this fourth joint also has a minute denticle on the lower anterior 
comer. The fifth joint is invariably conspicuously shorter and thinner than the 
fourth, anteriorly with a strong depressed, sharply pointed process which is 
somewhat more coarsely serrated posteriorly than anteriorly ; the lower 
anterior comer of this joint has two denticles, the anterior of which is 
somewhat stronger than the corresponding denticle of the preceding joint. 
The sixth joint, or movable claw, is somewhat longer than the process of 
the fifth, slightly inwardly curved, sharply pointed, above and below with a 
finely serrated edge, internally on the concave side with a smooth ridge, and 
two equally smooth ones are externally on the convex side. 

The first pair of feet are thin ; the terminal eight tarsal joints are 
shorter than the preceding metatarsal one. The coxal and femoral joints 
of the three other pair of feet are thick, depressed, very densely and finely 
granular. 

Colours. Full grown specimens are above brown, slightly darker on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax and on the cheliceres, except near their ends ; 
all the feet from their tibial joints to the end are red, and each joint of the 
three posterior pairs has near its terminal upper edge a black dot ; the last 
joint of the maxillto, the ocular tubercle and the claws are black. On the 
lower side the cheliceres, the prosternum, the abdomen are more or less dark 
brown, the cox® of the feet and the sternum are yellowish brown and the 
feet reddish brown. 

The following are the dimensions of a specimen of very nearly the same 
size as the one figured by Koch as T. proscorpio. 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, 

Length of cephalothorax, 

,, „ abdomen, including tho three terminal joints, 

,, „ cheliceres, measured above, without basal joint, .. 

„ ,, first pair of feet, excluding the basal or coxal joint, 

f, „ second ditto, 

„ „ third ditto, 

,, ,, fourth ditto, . 

„ „ abdominal seta, ditto, 


37 mm. 
13.6 „ 


23. 

17.5 
44. 
25. 

26.5 
36. 
36. 




In young specimens (with a total length of about 20 mm.) the abdomen 
is often slightly longer in proportion to the length of the cheliceres, but there 
is not the least difference in structure. The Ijody and cheliceres are 
olivaceous brown, the process of the fourth joint, the whole of the fifth and 
sixth joints of tho cheliceres red ; coxal and femoral joints of all feet 
olivaceous, the remaining joints and the seta yellowish red. On the lower 
side, the basal joint of cheliceres is pale brown with the spinal processes 
red, the three following olivaceous brown, the two terminal red ; prosternum 
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olive brown, cox© and sternum yellowish brown, abdomen pale brown, feet of 
the same colour as on the upper side. 

The species grows to a large size : the largest specimen from Sikkim 
has the total length of ccphalothorax and abdomen 50 mm. 

In Sikkim the species is found from 1000 to about 4000 feet in damp 
places under wood, more rarely under stones. It is the most common of all 
the Indian Thelyphoni. I have examined about forty specimens of all sizes 
from 20 to 50 mm., and all exactly agree in structure. 

It seems very improbable (judging from the localities recorded by Mr. 
Butler) that there should be no specimens of this species in the British 
Museum, but I am not certain whether Mr. Butler refers to it under T. 
rujimanus or proscorpio. He must have thought it not worth while reading 
my description and comparing my figure of T. Assamensis , or else he could 
not have referred it to the present species*. 

The original name T. proscorpio of Lattreille (Gen. Crust, et Insect., 
180(5, p. 130) was, strictly speaking, proposed for Linnc’s Phalangium 
cauda turn. In spite of the numerous references to figures in various old 
books, it is entirely impossible to trace the species which Latreille had in view. 
The name would have had to be entirely ignored, but for its timely rescue by 
Koch who ligures a Javanese species under Latreille’s name, giving the 
same synonyms, (Arachniden, Vol X, p. 26, pi. 333, fig 771). Judging 
from mere figures, we arc, I think, justified to regard the species, 
delineated by Koch, as different from Lucas* Th. caudatus (to which I 
shall refer further on). Koch’s proscorpio would appear to have the joints of 
the chelicercs shorter and thicker, the fifth much stronger than the fourth, 
(while the reverse is observed in Lucas’ figure), the centre of the anterior 
upper abdominal joints keeled, the first, lower abdominal joint very large 
and with a longitudinal groove. I hardly think that Lucas could have over- 
looked the last character, when describing the first lower abdominal joint ; 
and besides that in his species he particularly refers to a separate small 
spine preceding the great spinal process on the fourth joint of the chelicercs ; 
it is indicated in his figure, but not a trace of it is to be seen in Koch’s 
figure. For these reasons, it seems to me clear that we have to consider 
Lattreille’s re-established Th. proscorpio as distinct from Limit’s re-esta- 
blished T. caudatus . 

Butler also doubtfully refers Lucas’ T. angustus to his compound mix- 
ture of Th. proscorpio , but with still less reason, as I shall presently shew. 

2. Thelyphonus Assamensis, Stol. PI. XII. Fig. 2. 

T. Assamensis, Jouru. A. S. B. Vol. xxxviii, Pt II, 1869, p. 205, pi. xix, fig. 1. 

The ivhole upper surf ace granular ; the length of the Jive terminal joints 
of the cheliceres fully equals the first nine abdominal segments ; the last foot is 
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longer than the cephalothorax and abdomen together ; second joint of 
cheliceres with five subequal spines , four being on the inner , one somewhat 
more distant on the upper anterior edge ; third joint with a single strong 
spine on the lower median edge , it is longer and slenderer than the fourth joint , 
whose anterior process is long , subcylindrical, , smooth posteriorly, denticulate 
on the antero-interior edge ; a sharp denticulate ridge connects the central 
with each group of lateral eyes ; first lower abdominal segment depressed , 
particularly in the middle , with the posterior edge convexly produced. 

Hob. — Assam and Sikkim. The species is much rarer than the previous. 

It will be seen from this abbreviated characteristic that the species is 
very closely allied to the previous, but after having examined several speci- 
mens of each, exactly agreeing with each other, I think they must be looked 
upon as two distinct species. I have alrfiady given a detailed description of 
the present one. 

In size and coloration it almost exactly agrees with T. scabrinus , but 
is slightly more depressed, the cheliceres are somewhat more slender and 
longer. The spines on the second joint are subequal, four on the inner 
edge, and one distant one on the upper edge ; the form of the third joint 
and the process on the fourth differ essentially, as may be readily seen by 
a comparison of the enlarged figures of the respective cheliceres. The feet are 
also proportionately longer than in T. scabrinut ; the eight tarsal joints on 
the first pair equal in length their preceding metatarsus. Internally along 
each group of lateral eyes are two imperfect ridges of granules somewhat 
parallel to the central cephalic groove. 

As regards general form and proportional size of the joints of the 
cheliceres T. Assamensis is also closely allied to T. caudatus , as emended by 
Lucas, but the denticles on the second joint are very different. 

Butler (loc. cit. p. 202) considers T. Assamensis as the 'adult of T. 
rufimanus of Lucas. If such identifications were admitted, we might better 
give up the idea of distinguishing at all species of Thelyphoni ; a superficial 
comparison of the respective figures will shew that the cheliceres and limbs 
of T. Assamensis are proportionally very much longer, than could possibly 
be attributed to a change in age. Lucas particularly refers to the shortness 
of the cheliceres* in his description of T. rufimanus , their third joint is 
said to have no spines whatever ; the first lower abdominal segment is stated 
to be very large. Besides that it appears to me, judging from the figure, that 
there is in Lucas’ species no sharp ridge between the central eyes. 

3. Thelypitontjs ( conf ) anoustus, Lucas. PI. XII. Fig. 3. 

P T. a ngu8tus t Lucas, Guerin’s Mag. do Zool. for 1835, pi. 10, fig. 3. 

Cephalothorax and abdomen long and slender, finely granular above ; che- 
liceres in young almost entirely smooth, in old specimens with the exception of 
* They are muoh shorter than the abdomen. 
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the second joint mostly smooth, the length of the Jive terminal joints is alout 
equal to that of the first six abdominal segments , which is slightly more than 
the length of the cephalothorax ; the length of one of the last feet , or that of 
the caudal seta , is considerably less than that of the cephalothorax and 
abdomen together / cephalic portion of thorax at the sides between the central 
and lateral eyes rounded $ second joint of cheliceres with five denticles, of 
which the two uppermost are subequal and larger than the three others ; third 
^ joint not longer than the fourth, with a denticle on both the upper and lower 
inner edges ; first lower abdominal segment depressed , with the posterior' central 
edge somewhat narrowly produced. 

Hab. — Penang, Moulmein, and Pankabari (Sikkim). 

I have six specimens for examination, two from each locality ; they all 
agree in the above characters, and appear to me to be referable to Lucas's 
species. 

The slenderness of the body and the shortness of the cheliceres are very 
striking distinctions as compared with the two preceding species. The 
cephalothorax is only about half the total length of the abdomen, with the 
anterior end somewhat narrowly rounded, convex above, the cephalic portion 
being more distinctly, though still very finely, granular than the thoracic 
one ; the median ocular tubercle is low, rounded, smooth ; the central eyes 
small, black ; the sides between them and the lateral amber-coloured eyes 
rounded, with a slight longitudinal elevation above the latter. The cephalic 
groove is distinct, beginning a short distance behind the ocular tubercle. The 
central thoracic impression is rather large, with a very fine groove passing 
through it ; lateral impressions rather indistinct. Prostemum on the face 
obtusely keeled with a short anterior broad point j sternum ovatcly subtrian- 
gular, smooth, anteriorly subtruncate. 

The first nine abdominal shields are on the upper side very finely 
granulated, with slightly raised lateral and posterior edges. The muscular 
rounded pits are well marked from the second to the eight segment. The 
lateral kin is densely and very finely punctated and scrobiculate. The first 
segment has the middle of the posterior edge narrowly produced, and its 
length laterally is equal to that of the two succeeding ones, all three are 
broadly laterally punctated, smooth in the middle, while the other segments 
are mostly smooth, with only a few fine scattered dots. 

The caudal seta is always shorter than the total body ; it is distinctly 
hairy in young specimens, but the hairs easily wear off in adults. 

The cheliceres are almost quite smooth in young specimens, while in adults 
the second joint is on the upper side densely punctated, the other joints are 
very sparingly covered with hair, these becoming, however, more numerous 
towards the tips. The first joint is flattened, with two anterior diverging pro- 
cesses, each terminated by a short spine, which has the appearance as if it had 
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been set into the abbreviated end of the process. The remaining five 
joints are in form, relative size and denticulations, exactly like those of Th. 
scabrinus on a small scale, with the single exception that, as already observ- 
ed, they are mostly smooth. The eight tarsi of the first attenuated pair of 
feet are considerably shorter than the preceding metatarsus. The remain- 
ing feet have the femoral joints depressed and finely granular above. 

Colour of adult, above, blackish brown, somewhat less pure on the abdo- 
men and with the three terminal joints of the chelieeres reddish brown, coxal , 
and femoral joints of all feet olivaceous brown, remaining joints bright red ; 
lower side entirely reddish brown, only the second and third joints of the 
chelieeres, the points or denticles of all the other joints, the prosternum, the 
femora, the external margins of the abdominal segments, including near- 
ly the whole of the four terminal ones, are blackish ; the shades of brown, 
however, slightly differ : the last joint of the chelieeres being rather bright 
red, the first pair of feet reddish brown, the coxa? and sternum yellowish 
brown and the abdomen chcsnut brown ; the seta is reddish brown. 

Younger specimens have all the upper dark brown as well as the lower 
reddish coloration paler, but the ends of the chelieeres are bright red and 
the feet and caudal seta yellowish red. In the four specimens from Sikkim 
and Penang the femoral joints of the first pair of feet are dark, in the two 
specimens from Moulmein the whole of these feet are reddish brown. 

The largest specimen from Sikkim measures : — 
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those of Lucas (loc. cit.) will show, that the form of the body, the propor- 
tions of the different joints and the coloration agree as closely as could bo 
expected, so much so that I can scarcely doubt the identity of the two. 
There is only one point in Lucas’ description which, although in itself ap- 
parently of no very great importance, is contradictory to what can bo observed 
in my specimens. Lucas says that the third joint of the chelieeres is smooth 
on the upper inner edge, and provided with a spine only on the lower edge, 
while in all my specimens there is a distinct though very small spine on the 
upper edge and a somewhat larger one on the lower. As Lucas’ type is in 
the Paris Museum, it will be comparatively easy to settle this point by a 
re-examination of the specimen. 
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4. THELTPHOunis formostts, Butler. PL XII. Fig. 4. 

Ann. and Mag. nat. hist. 1872 , vol. x, p. 203, pi. xiii, fig. 4. 

Tipper side of body finely granular , of cheliceres nearly smooth , length 
of the Jive terminal joints of cheliceres very nearly equalling that of the 
first nine abdominal segments ; second joint of cheliceres on the upper ante- 
rior edge with six very small denticles , of which only the two middle ones are 
pointed^ fourth and fifth joints more swollen than the two preceding ones ; 
t edge between the central and lateral eyes swollen , rounded , not carinated ; 
length of one of the last feet almost exactly equals the cephalothorax and the 
abdomen ; first lower abdominal segment very large , with the median 
posterior edge produced , but still truncated , and depressed, 

JIab. — Moulmein, (in the Martaban province). 

The cephalothorax is comparatively small, its length being only slight- 
ly more than half that of the abdomen ; it is convex, anteriorly somewhat nar- 
rowly rounded, with the cephalic portion behind the ocular tubercle trans- 
versely rugose, further on rugosely granular, the granulation being considerably 
stronger than on the thoracic portion. Ocular tubercle and central eyes 
small, black. Cephalic groove with slightly raised margins. Edges begin- 
ning a short distance behind the central eyes and extending to the laterals 
broadly rounded and swollen. Median and lateral thoracic grooves and 
impressions narrow, but distinct and shining smooth. Prosternum narrow, 
subearinato ; the sternum rather elongately trigonal, anteriorly obtusely 
rounded, with the sides posteriorly sloping. 

The first nine upper abdominal segments very finely granular, with 
crenulated posterior margins ; the muscular rounded pits are distinct on the 
first eight segments, the three last narrow segments are smooth. Sides 
punctured, and with small scattered elongated tubercles, of which a median 
row slightly exceeds the others in size. On the lower side the two first 
segments are strongly rugose at the sides, the others only punctated, the 
median portions being smooth, except on the narrow second and third segments 
on which the punctuation extend almost to the centre. The first segment is 
largest, with the posterior part centrally produced, but with the edge truncate. 
The first pair of feet is entirely smooth, the second and third have the femoral 
joints, and the last all the joints, scrobiculately punctated, the punctuation 
extending even to the hinder sides of the coxa). 

The cheliceres are sparely hairy, except on the inner sides and near the 
tip. Each first joint has anteriorly a strong sharply pointed process. 
The second joint has on the upper margin six denticles, four being on the inner 
edge, — the two lower obtuse, the two upper pointed and longer, — -the fifth and 
sixth arc on the anterior edge, both very small and indistinct, the last is 
distant from the rest ; tho anterior half of the joint is transversely rugose ; 
the lower anterior edge has two subequal very small denticles. The third 
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joint is slender, slightly longer than the second, with numerous sharp gra- 
nules on the upper rounded inner edge, and one strong spine in the middle 
of the lower edge. The fourth joint is not longer but considerably thicker 
than the third, with a long, inner, rather equally slender, smooth, anterior 
process, with its termination shortly bifid and internally provided with a 
compressed tubercle. The fifth joint is equal in length to the preceding, but 
again more inflated, with a short and broad anterior process, sharply serrated 
on both edges. The sixth joint is moderately curved, externally grooved 
and with the upper and lower edges finely serrated, and internally pilose. 

The length of the eight tarsi of the first pair of feet is less than that 
of the metatarsus. The femora of the other feet are moderately thickened 
and depressed. 

Colours. Above, — cheliceres and cephalic thorax brilliantly shining 
blackish brown, remainder of cephalothorax and abdomen dull black- 
ish ; maxillro with the exception of their tips and all feet bright reddish 
chesnut ; caudal seta somewhat deeper red ; sides of abdomen fulvous brown. 
Below, — cheliceres on the first joint dark brown, remaining joint blackish 
brown, sternum, coxa) and feet reddish chesnut, abdomen darker chesnut. 

I have some years ago collected this species near Moulmein, wherefrom 
Butler’s type was received. If the second joint of the cheliceres of the type 
specimen has no indication of any other but two denticles, the occurrence 
must be looked upon as an accidental variation. The form of the body 
and of the cheliceres is so characteristic, that the species cannot be easily 
mistaken with any other. The following are the dimensions of an apparently 
full grown specimen 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, 

Length of the first terminal five joints of cheliceres, 

„ „ cephalothorax, 

„ „ abdomen, 

„ „ first pair of legs (without coxed), 

„ „ second, 

n ii third, 

ii ii fourth, 

„ „ caudal seta, 


26 m. m. 
13.6 „ i, 
A* ii ii 
lb.5 „ „ 

28.5 „ „ 

15.5 », „ 

16.5 „ „ 

24.5 „ „ 

19- „ », 


5. Thelypitonus indicus, n. sp. PI. XII. Fig. 5. 

An Thel. cnwlatus auctorum ! 

Upper side very finely granular ; the first nine abdominal segments , 
centrally , with a partial^ very fine carina ; cheliceres mostly smooth , except on 
the second and third joints which are densely punctated ; the length of the 
five terminal joints of the cheliceres equals that of the first seven or seven 
and a half abdominal segments ; the length of one of the last pair of feet is 
very nearly equal to that of the cephalothorax and abdomen taken together ; 
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a short sharp edge in front of the lateral eyes , not continuing to the central 
eyes ; second joint of cheliceres with six small , subequal denticles , third not 
longer than the fourth, with a little spine above and below ; first lower abdo- 
minal segment very large , convex , centrally grooved . 

llab. — South India, Western Bengal, and the Malay Peninsula. 

The cephalothorax is rather obtusely rounded, with the perpendicular 
front side perfectly smooth ; the ocular tubercle is also smooth and very 
high, the circumference round each black central eye being depressed. From 
the ocular tubercle passes in a curve a rounded edge below the central eye, 
and after a short distance from this one joins a thin, but sharp and finely 
serrated, ridge which continues to the lateral eyes ; the latter are pale 
amber yellow. The upper side of the cephalic thorax is flattened, indis- 
tinctly granularly rugose, with a rather small central groove. The thoracic 
portion is very finely granular and most minutely punctated, with the cen- 
tral depressions distinct, but the lateral ones ill-defined. The abdomen is 
one sixth broader than the thorax, very finely granular, with a fine central 
carina, scarcely traceable on the fourth and fifth segments ; all have a poste- 
rior submarginal row of very minute granules ; the last three narrow segments 
are smooth. The first segment on the lower side is very large, smooth, 
centrally grooved, with the posterior edge somewhat produced and broadly 
truncate. All the other segments are finely rugose ; the second and third 
being very narrow. 

All the joints of the cheliceres are internally distinctly pilose. 
The first joint is sparingly punctated ; on the median anterior part 
it is transversely rugose, terminating with a sigmoid" pointed process. 
The second joint has an anterior rounded sliovel-like edge provided with six 
subequal denticles, of which the two outermost are more distant from the 
other four than these among themselves ; on the lower edge there are two 
unequal denticles. The third joint is short, with a small denticle* at the 
inner upper end and a larger one on the middle of the lower inner edge. 
Both the second and third joints are densely punctated above and outward- 
ly, and granular below ; the following are mostly smooth. The fourth joint 
is slightly .thicker than the third, with a long, pointed, anteriorly and pos- 
teriorly serrated process ; it has no spine on the lower side. The fifth joint is 
again somewhat more inflated with a short, broad, depressed process, sharply 
serrated on both sides ; on the front margin of the lower side there is a minute 
denticle. The sixth joint is slender, considerably longer than the process op- 
posite to it ; the upper and lower inner edges are, as usually, finely serrated, 
and near the tip there is on the upper edge a conspicuously enlarged 
tubercle. 

The tarsi on one of the first pair of feet are shorter than the preceding 
metatarsus. The femoral joints of the other feet are compressed, granular 
18 
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above, smooth below ; the last foot is very little shorter than the whole body, 
and the caudal seta fully equals in length the latter, it is multi-articulatc 
and densely pilose. 

Upper side of cephalothorax and abdomen dull brownish black ; clic- 
li ceres shining deep chesnut, feet and seta bright chesnut. Lower side, — 
cheliccres same as above, feet, sternum and first abdominal shield blight 
chesnut, rest of abdomen deeper chcsnut. 


Total length of cephalothorax and abdomen, 

Length of the flv'o last joints of choliceres, 

„ „ cephalothorax, 

„ „ abdomen, 

it „ first pair of feet (with coxa?) , » 

„ ,, second, 

„ „ third, 

„ „ fourth, 

„ ,, caudal seta, 


35.5 m. m. 
17 3 „ „ 

13.1 •» „ 
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The preceding description and the figures refer to a South Indian spe- 
cimen which I had received from Major Beddome. 

Another specimen was collected by Mr. Ball near Sirguja in Western 
Bengal. It agrees with the former in every particular, except that the den- 
ticles on the second joint of cheliccres are somewhat stronger, and that the 
fourth and fifth joints are not so much inflated, both being only slightly 
thicker than the third. 

Several other specimens were obtained by Mr. Wood-Mason’s collector 
at Jahore, at the extreme south end of the Malay Peninsula. r £hese also 
agree in every point of structure, the proportions of the body, Ac., with the 
type form, but the first, second, third and fourth joints of the chelicercs are 
more densely punctated, while the tumidity of the fifth is intermediate 
between the South Indian and the Bengal specimen. The six denticles on 
the second joint of the cheliccres are well developed, and the process on the 
fourth is a shade broader than in cither of the two Indian specimens. 


Judging from the references to the two localities Madras and Bengal, 
it would seem probable that the present species had been alluded to by Mr. 
Butler under the name Th. cauilatwt , though the remark referring to the 
broad body and depressed abdomen would rather apply to the next species. 

But here the question arises what is Thehjphonm caudatm = Phalcmgium 
cauduluin of Linmcus ? Mr. Butler (roc. cit.) gives among others as the refer- 
ence of T. caudatm Linnc’s Syst., and Fabricius’ Knt. Syst. If anybody will 
look through these references, he will, I think, find very little satisfaction in 
the definition of T. caudatm . 

As habitat of the species, Mr. Butler gives Ceylon, Madras, Bengal 
and Tonasserim, and says that it is a broad, well marked form, having 
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six teeth on the second joint of cheliceres and a very depressed* abdomen, 
and that it has been confounded with two, if not three, other species ! 
Now I confess after having carefully looked over the references alluded to 
and Mr. Butler’s notice, I have not succeeded in tracing Linne’s T. caudatus , 
nor will, I think, anybody else do so ; and if the species lias been con- 
founded by older writers, as no doubt it was, Mr. Butler has only added his 
share to that confusion. 

Let us see whether and how far we might bo justified to adopt the 
name T. caudatus. 

Linne named a species in i Syst. naturae 619, n. 2* Phalanyium cauda- 
tum t which he characterises as ‘ did is ramosis , ano setifero .’ In Museum 
Lud. Jteg., 1764, p. 42(i, the celebrated author describes the same species in 
detail and gives ‘ habitat in Java,’ (pioting at the same time Seba’s figures 
7 and 8 *on pi. 70 of his Thesaurus. To determine anything according to 
Seba’s figures is an altogether hopeless case, but we know that LiniuVs de- 
scription of PA. caudatum was drawn up after a Javanese specimen, and we 
must, therefore, look to Java for Linne’s PA. caudatum. Whcfli we see 
through our literature we find, 1 think, only two descriptions and figures, 
which can bear out any comparison with Linne’s type, and these are Lucas’ 
Th. caudatus ex Java, and Koch’s Th. proscorpio ex India oriental! et Java. 

In reading carefully over Linne’s description, I think, the passages 

corpus ferrugineum, cliche articulis 5 constructs p (i. e. 

articulus tertius) subrotundus, inermis,... y (/. e. art. quartus) subrot un- 

dus are decidedly more in favour of Lucas’s than of Koch’s figure. If 

we, therdtoro, wish to retain Linne’s name we can reasonably, I believe, 
only adopt it in the form in which it had been introduced into science by 
Lucas in his Monograph of the genus in Guerin’s Mag. de Zoologie for 1835. 
Any other meaning, which we force upon Linne’s name, is more arbitrary than 
this, still I do not wish to leave altogether the references of previous authors 
to this name without notice. 

' I have already (p. 133) stated the reasons, which appear to me to indi- 
cate that Koch’s reinstated Th. proscorpio of Lattreile is distinct from Lu- 
cas’ Th. caudatus of Linne. 

Fabricius copied Linne. In Syst. entomologim, 1775, p. 441, he only 
added 4 habitat in India oricntali,’ and I do not think it improbable, that 
several specimens of Thdyphoni had been sent by the French and German 
Missionaries from South India to European Museums. 

Pallas’ two figures most probably refer to Th. scabrinus. lie also had 
Indian specimens. 

Lattreille, both in his Hist. nat. des Crust., p. 130, pL lx, fig. 4, and 
in his Gen. Crust., p. 130, evidently confounded various species from differ- 
* Linne says : abdomen ovato-oblongum, supra et subtus gibbum. 
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ent parts of the world under one name. He does not give any descriptions. 

The figure in Guerin’s Regno animale would, if correct, represent a 
species distinct from Th . Antillanus , Koch, as already (p. 128) observed. 

Douges and M. Edwards’ figure in their edition of the Regne animale 
most likely represents Koch’s T. proscorpio. 

I do not think it would be profitable to go further with this review, 
even if I had all the old books at hand. I have looked over many of these 
historical figures and descriptions, and if anybody wishes to study the history 
of the genus, he might do the same, but if he wishes to determine his species , 
he will find it much more profitable, to ignore every reference written 
prior to 1835, the date of Lucas’ Monograph of the genus. 

6. Thelypiioiojs Beddomei, n. sp. PI. XII. Fig. 6. 

Upper side of body granular , of cheliceres sparely punctated ; length 
of the Jive terminal joints of cheliceres equal to the first eight abdominal 
segments 9 these have on the upper side a median thin ridge ; second joint of 
cheliceres with seven denticles on the upper edge ; third joint on upper side 
shorter than the fourth, above and below with a spine ; the length of one of 
the last limbs very nearly equals the total length of the body ; a very fine short 
ridge in front of the lateral eyes ; first lower abdominal segment enlarged , 
along the middle indistinctly grooved , with the posterior edge centrally much 
produced and rounded. 

Hob. — Annamally mountains, South India. 

The cephalothorax is much higher anteriorly than posteriorly, rounded 
in front, with the ocular tubercle prominent, smooth, its posteridf portion 
being separated by a fine incomplete transverse groove from the intra-ocular 
one ; central eyes of moderate size, dull yellowish ; lateral eyes amber colour- 
ed, with a short, very thin and finely serrated ridge in front of them, dis- 
appearing already at the middle of the distance between the lateral and 
central eyes. Cephalic thorax granularly rugose, shining ; thoracic portion 
conspicuously broader, more finely granular, dull. Cephalic groove deep, 
median thoracic and postocular pits and lateral groove well developed, 
smoothish, shining. Sternum elongately semi-elliptical. Abdomen rather 
broadly ovate and depressed, above granular, with very slightly raised pos- 
terior and lateral margins, the first eight segments with a central longitudi- 
nal fine ridge. Sides granularly scaly. Lower surface almost smooth, with 
spare fine pits ; first segment much larger than any of the others, depressed- 
ly convex, longitudinally indistinctly grooved, and with the central poste- 
rior edge considerably and rather narrowly and roundly produced. 

First joint of cheliceres with the usual anterior process, provided 
with a rapidly attenuated sharp point. Second joint on the upper edge with 
seven denticles, of which the outermost is the smallest and the median on 
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the inner anterior corner the largest ; below with two subequal denticles. 
Third joint with a distinct denticle on the upper and a slightly larger one 
on the lower side, the latter is accompanied by a minute sharp granule. These 
two joints are above and below rather densely punctated. The fourth joint 
is more swollen and larger than the third, with a depressed, anteriorly and 
posteriorly sharply serrated process, and a little spine on the median ante- 
rior lower edge. Fifth joint somewhat thinner than the previous, with a 
quite similar process than on the preceding joint, but slightly shorter, and 
also with a denticle on the lower side. Sixth joint, or movable claw, long, 
with the upper and lower inner edges serrated. 

Tarsi of first pair of feet slighly shorter than the preceding metatar- 
sus. All other feet with compressed, and on the upper side finely granular, 
femoral joints. Caudal seta slender, with rather elongated, hairy joints ; its 
length equals that of the whole body. 

Body including the seta, above, dark brown, on the cheliceres and on the 
cephalic portion of the thorax shining blackish brown ; feet chcsnut ; lower 
Bide, deepest brown on the cheliceres and on the posterior end of the abdomen, 
dark brown on the first joint of cheliceres and on the anterior part of the 
abdomen, and lighter brown on tbe coxre of the feet and on the sternum. 


Total length, 40.5 m. m. 

Length of the five terminal joints of cheliceres 19 „ 

„ „ cephalothorax, 14.5 „ „ 

„ „ abdomen, 25. „ „ 

„ „ first pair of feet, 42.5 „ „ 

v „ second, „ 23.2 ., „ 

,i >t third, „ 25.5 „ ,, 

„ „ fourth, 28. „ „ 

„ „ caudal seta, 39.5 „ „ 

The number and distribution of the denticles on the second joint of the 
cheliceres, the broad abdomen, the form of the first lower abdominal seg- 
ment, and the slightly longer limbs distinguish the present species from the 
previous. 


Explanation of plate XII. 

Fig."l. Thehjph. scabrinus, n. sp., p. 130; la, right cholicer, enlarged twice the 
sat. size ; lb, four anterior lower abdominal segments. 

Fig. 2. Thehjph. Assamensis, Stol., p. 133, right chelicor, enlarged twice the 
nat. size ; 2a, four autorior lower abdomiunl segments. 

Fig. 3. Thclyph. (conf.) angustus, Lucas, p. 131; 3a, loft clielicer oulargod throe 
times the nat. size j 3b, four anterior lower abdominal segments, enlarged twice the 
nat. size. 

Fig. 4. Thehjph. formosust Butler, p. 137; 4a, right cholicer, and 4b, first four 
lower abdominal segments, both enlarged twice tho nat. size. 

Fig. 6. Thehjph. indkiis , n. sp., p. 138 ; 6a, right cholicer, in twice the nat. size ; 
5b, four first lower abdominal sogmonts. 

Fig. 6 . Thehjph . Beddomei , n. sp., p. 142 ; 6a, left oheliccr, in twice the natural 
sizo ; 6b, four first lower abdominal segments. 
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Note on ttie genus Gymnops, W. Blanf., (Lackktidjs),' — 
by W. T. Blaxford, F. G. S., C. M. Z. S. 

[Received 12th April, 1873.J 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1870, Vol. xxxix, 
Pt. II, p. 357, 1 proposed to distinguish a new and peculiar form of Ophiops 
from Chhatisgarh by the subgeneric title of Gymnops. The species, to 
which I applied the name of Ophiops ( Gymnops ) wicrolrpis, differs from 
the typical forms of Ophiops found in India and Western Asia in its more 
elongate proportions, longer tail, single postnasal and minute dorsal scales. 

I)r. Stoliczka has since obtained the same species in other parts of In- 
dia and especially in Kachh (J. A. S. B. 1872, Vol. xli, Pt. II, p. 90 and 
Proc. A. S. B. 1872, p. 7 1), and he has adopted the name Gymnops as a generic 
term, founding the distinction from Ophiops mainly on the difference in the 
character of the dorsal scales, which are much smaller and more granular 
than in true Ophiops , although they arc distinctly keeled and imbricate. 
Quite recently Proc. A. S. B., .July 1S72, p. 120, Dr. Stoliczka has described 
a second species Gymnops meizohpis from Kalabagh on the Indus. This 
has somewhat larger scales than G. wicrolrpis , but it possesses the same 
elongate form, the tail from the anus being more than twice the length of 
the body, and it again presents the peculiarity of a single postnasal instead 
of two or three as in Ophiops. 

But the name Gymnops , whether considered as generic or subgeneric, 
cannot be retained for this type of naked-eyed lizards, as it has been twice 
employed in ornithology, having first been applied by Spix to a South Ameri- 
can genus of Kaptores, for which, however, an earlier generic title viz., Dap* 
trius existed, secondly by Cuvier to a Malayan genus of & 'tumid as, allied to 
Mulabes. 

Under these circumstances I propose to change the name of the Indian 
lacertian genus, above specified, to Chondr ophiops in reference to its some- 
what granular scales. 
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(>N AqUTLA T3TFASCIATA AND AQUTTA 03UEXTALI8, — 

by W. E. Bjiooks, C. E., Assensole. 

[Received 8th April, 1873.] 

I have long bad in my possession two specimens of Aquila oriental is, 
Cab., one sent me by Dr. Brec and labelled by Mr. Gurney, and tbc other 
from Mr. Dresser. The latter is a Sarepta specimen from the Volga region, 
and the former, from the Dobrudseha. 

On returning the Dobrudseha example, which Dr. Bree had submitted 
to Mr. Gurney, the latter sent the following memorandum. 

“ The eagle which I have ticketed 1 Aquila orientalis , Cab.,* is identical 
with that so often sent in collections from Sarepta near the mouth of the 
Volga, and is in fact the only species of Eagle which I have seen from that 
locality. I have hitherto been in the habit of calling this eagle ‘ Aquila 
clanya of Pallas,’ but as Pallas does not appear, by the description of his 
Aquila clanya in the Zoog. Boss. As., Vol. I, p. 351, to distinguish between 
this eagle and the smaller spotted eagle A. navia, and as his measurements, 
which are given in old French feet, inches, and lines, (fora scale of which 
see Finsch and llartlaub's Vogel Ostafr.) agree better with A. navia than 
with the present species, it will perhaps be best to adopt for the present 
species the name of Aq. orientalis , proposed by Cabanis in the Journal fur 
Orn. 1854, p. 3G0, (note), which though not very well chosen is the next in 
order of priority and the earliest that can with certainty be applied to this 
eagle exclusively. The specimen now sent appears by its measurements to 
be a female, and is in adult plumage ; the immature birds of this species being 
spotted in precisely the same manner as those of Aquila navia which is 
well shewn in Yarrell’s figure of the * Spotted Eagle.’ ” 

1 quote this memorandum by Mr. Gurney to shew upon what good 
authority one of my specimens is named Aquila orientalis , and the other, 
sent me by Mr. Dresser labelled A. clanya , Sarepta, closely resembles it. 

Mr. Gurney’s statement, that the immature is spotted like Aquila 
navia, is, as far as I can see at present, a mistake ; for we have the bird in 
India ( A . bifasciata ) and it never in any way resembles A. navia . 

I have, from the first, been struck by the great similarity of these two 
specimens to our Indian Aquila bifasciata , Gray and Hardwick ; but had 
not till the other day obtained Indian specimens according in every respect, 
to a feather, with the European examples of A. orientalis , above referred to. 
Now 1 have, and the accordance is so beautifully perfect, that there is no 
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alternative, but to come to the conclusion that A. orientals is identical in 
every respect with A. bifasciata.* 

I have now, therefore, three European killed examples of A. bifasciata ; 
the third being that sent mo by Capt. Elwes, and referred to in “ Stray Fea- 
thers,” Vol. I, p. 291. The two first are in nearly mature plumage, and the 
third is quite mature ; and is the finest specimen of the bird I have seen. 

The two sent as “ A. orientals ” have only slight indications of the 
nuchal patch ; otherwise I should have recognized them at the first glance 
as A. bifasciata , as w T as the case with Capt. Elwcs’s Bosphorus bird. This 
term has, I believe, priority over A. oriental is, Cabanis, and if so will be 
retained for this eagle. 

The application of Pallas’s term “ A. clanga ” to the same species by 
some European writers is, I believe, an error, if I read the original descrip- 
tion correctly. It appears to refer to our Indian spotted eagle which we 
accept as Aq. neevia , and which I believe to be the true neevia. Klein, 
whose work is dated 1750, is the author of the term Aquila clanga , and 
Pallas quotes and adopts this sgnongm in preference to the older term 
Aquila neevia, Schwenckfield. This term Pallas also quotes under the head 
of Aquila clanga, but as a synonym. Schwenckfield’ s work is dated 1603. 

In a letter received the other day from my friend Mr. Anderson, ho 
records tho occurrence of a lineated A. Mogilnik at Aden, which was 
stunned by flying against the telegraph w ires there. 

I may as well mention here that the Indian Imperial Eagle, to which 
I applied Hodgson’s term of A. crassipcs , is identical with the East 
European bird, A. Mogilnik , better known as A. imperial is, but the former 
is the prior term. 

I compared our bird with an adult Turkish specimen sent me by Dr. 
Brec. Mr. Gurney also came to the same conclusion, after comparing tho 
adult Indian birds, I had sent home, with European examples. 

The West European Imperial Eagle is, however, quite distinct and is 
now known as A. Adalbert i, Brehm. This is the species said to have no 
lineated stage, and having, when adult, an excess of white on the scapulars 
and ridge of wing. 

* [Mr. V. Ball and I had the pleasnro of comparing the two specimens of A. 
orient alia, referred to by Mr. Brooks, with a series of Indian A. bifasciata. Thoy un- 
doubtedly appear to be perfectly identical, both in structure and coloration. If the 
determination of those two specimens as A orientaUs is correct , (and npon sueli good 
authority, as Mr. Gurney, it ought to be), thero can be no donbt that tho two species 
must bo considered as identical. V. Stoliczka.j 
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I sent a fine series of our Indian Aquila lrntata to the Norwich Mu- 
seum. Mr. Anderson also sent one example in mature plumage. 

Besides these we sent others to ornithological friends. 1 hear from 
Messrs. Gurney and Dresser, that the adult plumage of this species is not 
to l)e distinguished from that of the small Pomeranian spotted Eagle which 
they term the true Aquila naivia. 

They assert, however, that though the adults are alike, the immaturo 
birds differ. 

This is a point for further investigation, but the perfect accordance of 
the adults leads me to expect the same in the immature birds. The con- 
nection between the immature and the adult is the first point to be estab- 
lished, and this can only be done by the field naturalist. 

One of my ornithological friends informs me that the immature of A. 
orientalis (which we have shewn is A. bifasciata), has spotted plumage like 
that of A. naivia ; another friend informs me he has received the immature 
bird, and it “ is strangely like A. bifasciata /” Now the latter eaglo is not 
spotted, and the “ doctors,” who are both men of repute, “ differ.” 

These points will all he cleared up it is to be hoped before long ; and 
we shall perhaps have the natural history of the Eagles as clear and as cor- 
rect as that of the common llook, with little or nothing else to be learned. 
At present the Eagles appear to be in a state of dire confusion, which the 
English naturalists are daily making worse.* 

* Since tlio foregoing was written, Capt G. P. L. Marshall, who is much 
interested in this subject, came and examined tho series used, tie fully concurred in 
the identification of A. orientalis with A. bifasciata, and was oven more positive than 
1 was that tho Dauzic killed Aquila, liastata was indeed that species. It will bo 
roMcmbercd, it was sont to me labelled “ .4. navi a," My English Ornithological IVionds 
with whom I communicated nro incredulous regarding my identifications, and I, 
therefore, refer to my friend’s corroboration. If all fails to convince thorn I shall have 
the series exhibited at a meeting of the Zool. Society. , 
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Some years ago, when I visited my veteran friend Dr, J. J. Kaup in 
Darmstadt, I found him, quite unexpectedly, bus-ily engaged with Pabbali- 
dje. He urged me most strongly to collect Indian specimens, which I did ; 
but the collection progressed so very slowly, —in spite of the very numerous 
applications which I made for assistance,— that Kaup’s Monograph of the 
family appeared early in 1871* without my little contribution in the way 
of Indian materials. 

When I saw that the geographical distribution of the Passalidjb is so 
very peculiar and interesting for the study of our Indian fauna, I resolved to 
coutinue my researches, and to publish as far as possible a revised Monograph 
of all the Indian species, with such little additions to the anatomy and de- 
velopment, as might be obtainable. Of these points I shall, however, not 
speak on this occasion ; they will be fully treated in my Monograph, which 
will be accompanied with all the necessary illustrations. I will merely men- 
tion that in India we meet with Passalida: in those districts only which have 
a Malayan fauna. No species is as yet known from the Himalayas west of 
Nipal, or from any part of Central India or the^Panjab. 

The object of the few following lines is chiefly to give a list of the In- 
dian species with authenticated localities, together with diagnoses of the new 
species which had lately come under my observation. I am sorry that I can- 
not complete more fully the task which I undertook, but in the middle of pre- 
* Berliner Entomologisohe Zeitschrifbj vol. xv. 
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parations for an expedition to Central Asia 1 am not allowed to do more, than to 
shew those who assisted me that their materials had been duly appreciated. 
My old friend Dr. C. Felder, the Lord-Mayor of Vienna, has sent mo the whole 
of his collection of Passalid^: for examination, and Dr. L. Redtenbacher, the 
Director of the Vienna Museum, sent me a great number of eastern spe- 
cies. These are rare instances of liberality and true interest in the work. My 
thanks are further due to Messrs. W. S. Atkinson and J. Wood-Mason, 
Messrs. Peal (Assam) and Mandelli (Daijceling), Major H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, Major Beddome, Mr. Stalilknecht of Singapore, Mr. Theobald, Rev. 
Baker, Dr. Cameron, the late Dr. Walter Abbey and the late Capt. Mitchell of 
Madras. The original collection in our Museum contained only five of the 
commonest species. 

In recording the species I will follow Kaup’s last Monograph on the 
subject. Whatever opinion various naturalists may have regarding the mode 
of classification which that distinguished author has adopted, I do not 
think that they will find much fault with the limitation and characteristics 
of the genera* and species. Undoubtedly that Monograph is the most 
complete and the most remarkable paper which the philosophical school of 
naturalists has in late years produced. I am now not prepared to say any- 
thing for or against it, but I will do so in my Monograph, when I hope to 
have examined a larger number of Passalijj^b, than I had been able to do 
up to the present. Such mental production sf must not be disposed of with 
prejudice, they are entitled to receive a fair trial and a full share of all opi- 
nions pro and con, before we side one way or the other. Nobody will, after 
careful perusal, deny the fact, that Kaup’s classificatory arrangement has in 
many respects very considerable advantages ; it is easy and practical, but 
time and research must shew whether it can be adopted or not. Whenever I 
shall have any scruples against generic definitions, or against the quinquennial 
divisions, I shall state my reasons without any reference to the validity of 
the whole system. 

Before proceeding to the details I have only to mention that I shall 
include in the present list all the species known to occur in the East Indies, 
viz., India proper (Vorder-Indien), with Eastern Bengal, Burma, and the 
Malayan Peninsula as far south as Singapore (Hintor-Indien). 


Sub-fam. A ZFLA CO CYCL1NJE. 

1. Aulacoctclus Parkyi, Kaup. 

I received numerous specimens from Malacca. 

* Even in tho very limited senso in which the author defines them, 
t for a short exposition of tho principles of the system, and a brief discussion 
thereon, see Proc. of tho Society for May, 1873. 
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2. Ceracupes Attsteni, n. sp. 

This species possesses all the characteristics of the genus, as given by 
Kaup. Total length 22 m.m., width of head 4*8, of prothorax 6’6, of wings 
at the shoulders 6*8, length of elytra 12*3 m.m. 

In general structure it is very like 0. fronticornis , but the clypeus-hom 
is obtusely rounded at the end, not cmarginated, the upper concave edge is 
punctated, longer and narrower than in that species. The processes on the 
jaws are posteriorly flattened and rugosely striated, anteriorly convex and 
smooth. The lateral scar of the prothorax forms a punctated S. Scutcllum 
smooth, waist at the sides densely punctated. 

The furrows of the wings are coarsely punctated, without any percepti- 
ble hair. The metastemum is convex, generally smooth, only along lateral 
margins finely punctated. The median tibiae have externally two spines, the 
posterior ones only an indication of a small point. 

Hab. — Naga hills, North Eastern districts of Bengal. Major H. H. 
Godwin-Austen found a couple of specimens at an elevation of 6000 feet. 

I have never received C. fronticornis from any of these districts. It 
must come from the Chinese portion of eastern Tibet, for western Tibet has 
no forests. 

3. Coat acutes cylindhaceus, Perty. 

llab. Johorc, at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. One specimen 
measures : total length 26*4 m.m., width of clypeus 5*5, (Kaup gives 7 m.m.) 
width of prothorax 8, (Kaup gives 9), length of elytra 14 9 m.m., (Kaup 
gives 25£, which is clearly a mistake for 15 5 m.m.). 

Kaup’ s specimens from Malacca appear to have had a much broader 
clypeus and pro thorax, but the two Johore specimens which I examined 
agree with the description of the species in every other detail. 

4. Comacupes Masoni, n. sp. 

Total length 30.5 m.m., width of clypeus 6-4, of prothorax, or 
shoulders, 91, length of elytra 16.75 m.m. 

' licsombles C. basal is, but is much more slender ; upper lip with the 
front surface sloping, but scarcely indented at the edge ; densely hairy. 
Clypeus densely punctated and shortly hairy, except in front of the horn, 
which is large, compressed, strongly projecting in front and very slightly 
elevated, with an obtuse end sharpened from below, its posterior end is almost 
vertical without a free point, the upper ridge is obtusely rounded, except 
for a short distance along the middle which is concave and rugose. 
Prothorax with the lateral scar small, smooth, with a little dot in front of 
it, as in C. cylmdraccus , but in the present species the marginal furrow is 
in front near the corner almost angularly bent in. The furrows on the 
wings are slightly more coarsely punctated, than in the last species. 
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Scutellum and the waist at the sides and the whole of the lower side densely 
punctated and shortly hairy. Lower lip densely and coarsely punctated 
and hairy, with harely an indication of a central carina. The last 
four abdominal segments almost quite smooth. Middle and hind tibiae 
each with a strong spine. 

Hab. — Johore, obtained by»Mr. J. Wood-Mason. 

Kaup quotes 0. cavicornis from Malacca and Penang. I have not 
seen it, but there is a specimen of a Comacupes in Dr. Felder’s collection, 
evidently belonging to a new species.* Its locality is given as Bras., which 
clearly means Brasilia, there is, however, no such form described from 
America, the specimen came much more likely somewhere from the Philip- 
pines. 

5. T^niocebtts pygmies, Kp. 

Malacca. I have as yet obtained only a single specimen. 

6. T.entocerus btcantjiatus, Guer. 

Johore, north of Singapore. 

7. Tjenioceres bicttspis, ICp. 

Sikkim, Assam and Cachar hills. Common. Kaup also gives Malacca. 

Sub-fam. FTUOCNFM1NJE. 

First group . SoLENOCYCLE.fi. 

8. Pleubarius brachyphyllus, n. sp. 

Total length 43, width of clypeus 9*8, of prothorax 12*5, length of 
elytra 14*2 ; total length varying from 41 to 44 m.m. 

# Comacupes Felderi , n. sp. Total length 22*5, width of clypcns 5, width of 
prothorax 6’6, of shoulders 6*8, length of elytra 13*2 m.m. Upper lip in front 
and laterally deeply concave, as in Aulac. teres. Jaws with the upper of the three 
front teeth very small. Clypeus smooth, with a line groove along the antorior 
straight margin. Horn situated far behind, as in basalis , rising almost vertically, 
slightly inclined forward, behind with a convex, smooth, simple and rounded edge; 
anteriorly below the point it is first vertically trnneated, then concave, falling with a 
broad surface to tho large forehead. Ocular ridge sharply angular in the middle, 
terminating with a small sharp point in the anterior corner of the clypens. 

Prothorax with a median groovo, deepest about the centro, and a punctatod, 
complete marginal farrow, only slightly bent in anteriorly ; lateral scars small, sub« 
semilunar, deep, finely punctated. Wings in the farrows indistinctly punctated, not 
hairy. ScuteUnm smooth, waist at tho sides finely punctatod, below entirely smooth 
as is also the case with tho motasternum and tho abdominal segments. Tongue with a 
central carina and with the lower halves of the sides somewhat concave and roundly 
dilated. Lower lip smoothish in the middle, with a central impressed projection in 
the front edge ; its lateral branohes densely punctated. Tibiae of the front feet veiy 
broad, each with six denticles ; middle and hinder tibiae stout, eaoh with a sharp spine* 
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Jaws bidentate at the end ; upper lip truncated in front, covered with 
red stiff hairs. Antennae long, with only three short terminal lobes. Clypeus 
uneven, but noji punctated ; the central horn is flatly convex, smooth, trans- 
versely very elongately subtriangular, anteriorly with a small projection, end- 
ing in a small free point, from which diverge in a slight curve the frontal 
ridges, terminating with distinct tubercles near the front edge. This frontal 
edge has a sharp process above each of the two lateral margins of the upper 
lip, the left appears to bo occasionally a little larger than the right one, 
recalling a similar structure in Basilianus. The two frontal tubercles are 
connected by a low ridge and the margin between them is deeply concave. 
Supraocular ridges with a sharp point above each eye, flattened in front, 
and externally at each corner terminating with a small spine. 

Prothorax moderately convex, with a distinct central groove, but not 
extending anteriorly to the margin ; marginal furrow narrow, finely 
punctated ; lateral scar forming a shortly elongated and smooth impression. 

Scutellum at base finely punctated and hairy, along each side of the 
centre finely strigated. Waist laterally densely punctated, below smooth, 
somewhat transversely rugose, but without any special scar. 

Elytra with the shoulders somewhat swollen and projecting, smooth ; 
all the furrows distinctly punctated. 

Tongue long, with a median and two marginal ridges, strongly 
contracted in the lower half. Lower lip with its branches entirely punctated 
and hairy, slightly depressed in the middle. 

Metasternum laterally densely punctated, but the posterior sloping 
corners are smooth, which is also the case with all the abdominal segments. 

Prothorax at the lateral lower sides, and the median femora, covered 
with dense, long, rufous-brown hair ; anterior femora, sides of metasternum 
and hinder tibiae a little less hairy. 

Hob . — Nilgheries and Malabar. I received originally two specimens 
of this species from the Madras Museum, but since then several others 
have been sent to me by Major Beddome and Kev. Baker. 

Kaup describes a single species, P. pilipes , from Sumatra. The 
generic characteristics have to be slightly altered, but in all essential points 
the South Indian species agrees with Blcurarius. 

9. Semtctcltjs Redteniuctteui, n. sp. 

Total length 25 4, width of clypeus 5 2, of prothorax 7*3, of shoulders 
7*1, length of elytra 14 3 m.m. 

Jaws rather short, each with three denticles ; antennae moderately 
elongated, the three terminal lappets well developed and equal ; upper lip 
squarish, hairy, very slightly concave at the front edge. 

Clypeus rugose, punctated on the forehead, front edge very slightly 
emarginate in the centre, and with a small projection above the edges of the 
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npper lip. The horn originates in a slightly convex smooth tubercle, and 
extends freely and almost horizontally to near the front edge, its base is pos- 
teriorly anS at the sides surrounded by a slight furrow, and from the point 
where the horn becomes free originates on either side a low, indistinct ridg^ 
which makes a curve anteriorly and terminates in a small tubercle some dis- 
tance short of the marginal projections. Supraocular ridges undulating, each 
with a sharp point above the eye and another at the anterior corner of 
the clypeus. 

Prothorax convex, with a central groove ; marginal furrow incomplete, 
punctated, terminating anteriorly, some distance from the central line, with 
an elongately ovate scar. Lateral scar large, slightly impressed, composed 
of a number of irregularly arranged, coarse pits ; a few dots exist near the 
anterior corner. 

Scutellum very finely punctated at the base ; waist laterally densely 
punctated, below nearly smooth. 

Elytra rather depressed above, but comparatively high ; all the furrows 
coarsely pitted ; each shoulder with a tuft of brown hair, which also extends 
a little posteriorly along the margin. 

Tongue with three ridges, minutely punctated, tridentate at the front 
edge which is slightly narrower than the base. Lower lip transversely rather 
elongated, smooth, convex, with a rounded scar at each end ; the lateral 
branches densely punctated. Metasternum on the posterior sloping corners 
coarsely punctated. Abdominal segments with an oblique furrow on either 
side, but in other respects nearly smooth. 

Hab. — Ceylon. The only specimen examined is in the Vienna Museum ; 
it was obtained by the late Mr. Zelebor during the Novara expedition. 

The species almost perfectly agrees with the characteristic of the genus 
as given by Kaup. 

Second group . Leptaitlaceje. 

Out of the five genera distinguished by Kaup only one is represented 
in India, namely Leptaulax. It seems to be a little too closely allied to 
deeronius , and still more so to Didimus. From the last it is stated to differ 
by the single denticle in the centre of the front edge of the clypcus, while 
Didimus has two ; but I have in a few instances also observed two denticles 
in both Lept. bicolor and dentatus. Of course we may say, what is in Didi- 
mus the rule, is an exception in Leptaulax , still it looks rather a little 
arbitrary to define genera in such eases. However, as I have not a single one 
of the species of Didimus , described by Kaup, for comparison, I do not 
wish to propose any changes in the genera, as characterized by him. Looking 
at Leptaulax in Kaup’s sense, it seems to me somewhat doubtful that the 
number five will suffice to include all the different forms which must 
belong to the genus. The following details, taken with those of Kaup, may 
speak for themselves. 
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10. Leptaulax dentatus, Fabr. 

The typical small form was obtained from Sikkim, Butdn, Assfim, Te- 

nasserim (at Mergui) and from Johore. In the Vienna collections it is repre- 
sented from nearly all the Philippine islands. 

The larger form, or L. Timoremis , is also very abundant in Sikkim 
(between 500 and 1000 feet), Butfin, Ass&m, Naga hills, Pegu (near Ton- 
ghu), and on the Andaman islands. It grows up to 37 m.m. I had very 
large numbers of both forms for comparison, and came to the conclusion that 
no definite characters exist by which the two species could be separated. I 
have all intermediate sizes from 21 to 37 m.m. 

11. Leptaulax bicolob, Fabr. 

Very common in Sikkim and through the whole of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, as well as on the Andaman and Nicobar islands, in Malabar and in 
Ceylon. Form the last locality two specimens exist in the Vienna Museum 
collection under the name of Nietneri , M. C. 

A peculiar small variety, possessing cross bars in the lateral furrows of 
the elytra, instead of simple dots, occurs at J ohore. 

12. Leptaulax planus, Illig. 

This is, I think, a good species, the smallest of all our eastern Passali- 
1 X 13 . It is very much more depressed, than either of the previous species, 
and in proportions and relative size of the prothorax and of the elytra it 
more closely resembles dentatus than bicolor, of which it is stated to 
be a synonym. Specimens from Java, Johore, and Malacca, whence I 
have lately obtained large numbers, measure between 13 and 14 m.m., but a 
somewhat larger variety occurs in Burma and on the Andaman islands. 
Specimens from these last localities measure 18 m.m., they are in almost 
every other respect identical with typical planus * 

Of the third group, the Euiocnemin.®, no species as yet occurred within 
our limits. I received Vellejus Moluccanus from- Amboina, Eriocnemis 
monticulosus from Sumatra, and gigantic specimens of Erioc. tridens from 
Java, but none from Siam or Malacca, which localities are also given by 
Kaup. The last species will have, therefore, to be included in our list. 


Fourth group. Macrolin.®. 

13. Macrohnus latipennis, Perch. 

Malacca ; apparently rare. 

14. Macrolinus Weberi, Kp. 

Johore ; a single specimen from Mr. J. Wood Mason. 

* In Dr. Felder’s oolloction I find a Malacca specimen named paxilus ? 
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Dr. Bedtenbacher (Coleopteren, Boise Oest. Pregatte Novara, 1867, 
p. 49) gives Mastachilus politus * from Madras. There is a specimen 
of that species in the Vienna Museum collection, marked Ind. or., 
and is most likely the one referred to by Bedtenbacher. I very much 
doubt, however, that it is Indian. It was probably received from the 
Madras Museum, or from a collector, during the stay of the Novara 
at Madras. My reason for doubting the correctness of the Indian 
locality is’ based upon an observation which I made. I asked the Curator, 
the late Capt. Mitchell, for the loan of any specimens of Passali , he might 
have in the Madras Museum. I was promptly responded to, and shortly 
after received four specimens of Passali. Two proved to belong to a new 
species Pleurariu8 brachyphyllus , and the two others were Solenocyclus 
exaratus (known from Madagascar) and Mastachilus polyphyllus (from 
Australia) .f After detailed inquiry Capt. Mitchell informed me, that the 
two first specimens (distinguished by numbers attached to them) were truly 
Indian, from the Nilgherries, but that the localities of the two others were 
unknown. They had been received from some old European collection. It 
seems to me very probable that something similar happened with the speci- 
men of M. politus , obtained by the Novara at Madras. 

Kaup describes Macrolinus Waterhousei and Episplienus Moorei from 
Ceylon. I have not seen either of these. 

Fifth group. Acebals. 

Of the five genera, Laches , Gonates , Aceraius , Cetejus , and Pasilianus , 
only the third and fifth have as yet been fouud in India ; they are common 
and numerous, and the specific number of five will, I am sure, run short 
for what is in this case really required for specific determination, unless the 
genera arc somewhat differently defined and grouped. 

Of the other genera I have examined a few interesting species. Among 
these is one which Kaup would probably call the first, moderately convex, 
species of Laches, and the largest species of Cetejus ; both answer exactly the 
characters of the respective genera. I add descriptions of the two new species]; 
in a foot note. 

* Originally described by Burmeister from Van Diemon’s Land. 

f The Vienna Museum possesses two specimens of polyphyllus from China. 

% Laches gbacilis, n. sp. Total length 26, width of head 5*6, of prothorax 7*6, 
of shoulders 7'6, length of elytra 15 m.m. Whole body moderately convex. 

Upper lip almost quite straight in front ; loft jaw barely longer than the right 
one. The three first lobes of the antennas short, the fourth slightly shorter than the 
fifth. Clypcus on its posterior half rugosely punctated ; the short horn rises from the 
anterior central edge of a transversely elongated, smooth protuberance ; from it proceed 
under a narrow angle the frontal carinm, each terminating in an elongated smooth tu- 
bercle, or rather short ridge, connected by a very fine carina. The marginal tubercles of 
the clypeos are pointed, depressed, pluccd nearer to each other than the width of the 
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A specimen of Gonates naviculator from the Moluccas, in Dr. Felder’s 
collection, has the middle frontal carina very distinct, while two others of 

upper lip, they aro unequal, the left being slightly larger than the right one ; they are 
not in any way connected with the frontal tubercles, but a smooth concave field pro- 
ceeds from each of these to the respective ocular ridge. The latter is angular or subtu- 
bercular abovo each eye, and anteriorly formed by a thin carina, terminating on the 
angle of the clypeus with a littlo spine. 

Prothorax somewhat broader posteriorly than anteriorly, with a very distinct 
central groove ; marginal furrow very narrow, with a minute punctation ; lateral scars 
vertical, subovate, punctated ; a group of distinct dots also exists above each anterior 
corner. 

Scutellum smooth; waist laterally punctated. All the furrows of the elytra 
coarsely punctated, without a trace of any kind of hair. 

Tongue tricarinate, the middle carina tho strongost ; laterally Blightly concave. 
Lower lip convex, smooth, with a transversely elongated, small, marginal, smooth 
scntellum between it and the tongue ; f branches coarsely punctated. Waist, below, 
with a small obliqUe, ovato scar on either side. Motasternum on the posterior part 
sparsely, on the sloping corners densely punctated. Abdominal rings each with a 
linear, punctated scar on either side. Prothorax, below, as well as tho middle and 
hjind tibiae, sparsely covored with yellowish rufescont hair. 

Hab. — Batchian island ; a single specimen in the Vienna Museum. 

Cetejus austii alien sis, n. sp. 

Total length 33, width of head 7, of prothorax 9 9, of shoulders 9*6, length of 
elytra 19 2 m.m. Whole body rather depressed. 

Left jaw slightly longer than the right one. Upper lip deeply emarginate, the 
right half being slightly shorter and a little more rounded than tho left one, as in 
G. naviculator. Antennae with six lappets, tho two first being very short, tho third a 
littlo shorter than tho throe terminal ones, which aro subequal and rather slender. 
Clypeus ontirely rugoso ; tho horn is elongated, with a triangular tubercle on each 
of its basal halves. Tho frontal ridges issuo from the horn under a moderatoly obtuse 
angle, (as in Lept. dentatus ), and terminate with distinct points, connected by a very 
lino carina, from which tho margin of the clypeus descends almost vertically. Both 
marginal tubercles aro pointed, similarly formed, but the left ono is conspicuously 
larger than the right. Each frontal tuberole is connected by a short carina with its 
corresponding marginal ono, and bosides also with its corresponding small tuberclo in 
tlio middle of tho supra-ocular ridgo, each of which is truncated in front. 

Prothorax slightly broader posteriorly than anteriorly, with a fine but almost 
complete contral groovo ; sides entirely punctated, lateral scar small and rounded ; 
marginal furrow very narrow. 

Scutellum smooth, with a central basal groove ; waist laterally punctated. The 
four central furrows of tho olytra on tho upper side indistinctly, the remainder 
distinctly, punctated, those at tho sides at least twice as broad as the ridges separating 
them and with .distinct transverse bacilli. This structure very strongly reminds 
one of Basilianua cancrus, which is also the largest species of its gonus. 

Tongue tricarinate, laterally conoave. Lower lip convex and smooth, with a small 
olongately semi-elliptical scutellum between it and the tongue ; a small but distinct 
scar on each side of tho lower lip, its branches rather larger, rounded at tho ends and 
somowhat inwardly curved, entirely but not very densely punctated. Prosbemal 
20 
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the same species in the Vienna Museum collection from Amboina (marked 
Doleschali , M. 0.) have merely a trace of the middle frontal carina, and 
the prothorax is comparatively smaller. 

donates Oermarii was received by Mr. W. S. Atkinson from Java. 

Kaup describes Laches Comptonii from Ceylon. I have not seen it. 

15. Acerattts graxdts, Bunn. 

This is a very common species in Sikkim, Assam, the Naga and Cacliar 
hills. Indian specimens exactly agree in structure with the large Javanese 
type form, but their usual size is only 40 m.m., and I never saw one 
exceeding 45 m.m. In Javanese specimens generally only the ninth and 
tenth rib of each wing are punctated and hairy near the shoulder, while 
Indian specimens have, as a rule, the whole of the seventh and ninth rib 
punctated ; it is very rarely that the pits entirely disappear on the seventh. 

16. AcERAirs EMAitoTXATUs, Fabr. 

An extremely variable species, both in general size, as well as in tho 
shape of the two marginal processes of the clypeus ; the left one being some- 
times sharply pointed at the end, or scarcely bipartite, as in Pcrcheron’s 
pil fer. The seventh and ninth ribs of the elytra are as a rule entirely 
punctated, very rarely is the seventh smooth. The smaller forms, between 
30 and 38 m.m., are, I think, mostly males, they have the furrows of the 
wings perceptibly punctated ; the larger specimens, about and above 10 m.m., 
appear to be mostly females, the furrows of their elytra are almost devoid 
of punctations. 

The species occurs in Sikkim, Assam, Cachar, but is much rarer than 
A. gi'andis . I also obtained it on Penang hill, and from Johore ; in the 
Vienna collections are specimens from China, Luzon, and Manilla. 

Redfcenbacher’s Bassalus Nicobaricus from Sambelong (Great Nicobar) 
is also undoubtedly this species, and neither a Macrolinus nor a Basilianus. 

The next genus, Basilianus , is the most numerous in species. I possess 
specimens of the four species described by Kaup, and three others which I must 
regard as new. This is as yet almost the only instance in which I have been 
obliged to transgress Kaup’s limit of five species. I took considerable pains 
to ascertain whether these species could possibly belong to any of tho other 
genera of Eriocneminat, but they do not answer to the characteristic of any 

process between tho anterior coxae grooved. Waist, below, smooth, with an elongated 
scar on cither side. Metastemnm smooth j on tho sloping corners nigosely punctated. 
Sides of abdominal segments and tho posterior part of tho last sogmont mostly finely 
punctated. No hairs are soon on the elytrao ; tho middle tibiae are moderately hairy, 
tho hind ones somewhat less so. 

Habitat— Australia; a singlo specimen in Dr. 0. Felder’s collection. 
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other genus than Basilianus. They differ from Aceraius by the absence of 
hair at the sides of the elytra, and from the other genera of the Aceraia in 
the shape of the lower lip and the want of a scutellum between it and the 
tongue ; the same character holds good in a comparison with Mastachilus , 
and the unequal lappets on each of the antennee readily separate them from 
the other Macrolinco. The seven species may, however, be divided into two 
sections, as follows : 

a. With the marginal processes of the clypeus very asymetrical,-— 
Nilgheriensis , incequalis , Cantoris , Indicus. 

b. With the marginal processes of the clypeus veiy slightly or 
scarcely asymetrical, — cancrus t Andamancmis , Sikkimensis . 

17. B as r li anus Nilgkebtensis, Guer. 

The usual size of Malabar specimens is only 28 m.m. ; it does not 
appear to be a common species. 

18. Basilianus injequalts, Burim 

Common at Malacca. Kaup gives it from Singapore and Penang, 
The largest specimen which I have examined is nearly 30 m.m., and the 
smallest 2-1*7 m.m , the length of the elytra being 13*7, width of head 5*5, 
of protliorax 69, the proportionate size of this last being often remarkably 
small. 


19. Bastltanus Cantobts, Hope. 

The usual size of Sikkim and Assam specimens is 33 to 35 m.m. Kaup 
gives it also from Malacca and Cambodja. 

20. Basilianus indicus, n. sp. 

Total length from 33 to 40 m.m., one specimen is 37*6, width of its head 
9, of prothorax posteriorly 12, of shoulders 11'5, length of elytra 21*5 m.m. 

Left jaw slightly straighter and longer than the right one. Upper lip 
widely and rather deeply emarginate in front. Antonin©, with the three 
terminal lappets longest and subequal, the second and third about half the 
length of the fourth, and the first is very short, sometimes scarcely traceable. 
Clypeus rather large, mostly smooth, or sparsely punctated, with the supra- 
ocular ridges anteriorly truncated with an inward slope, the inner edge of the 
slope being sometimes very indistinct, while the outer one is sharp, and 
projects at the corners, somewhat as in Aceraius grandis. The horn rises 
out of a transverse long tubercle, it is subpyramidal, the posterior slope 
being gradual, the anterior vertical ; the frontal carin© are very fine, 
forming together a wide semicircle, each terminating in a blunt tubercle, 
and from each proceeds a very fine carina to the respective marginal process 
of the clypeus ; the left process is the longer, depressed, inwardly bent, 
obtuse at the end ; the right one is thick, short, obtusely pointed. 
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The prothorax is moderately convex, as in Cantoris ; it is conspicuously 
wider posteriorly than anteriorly, with a central groove which is almost as 
complete, as it is usually to be found in American forms and in these only ; 
marginal furrow anteriorly somewhat widened, bent in and punctated; 
lateral scar small, rounded, generally with a few pits; the sides of the 
protliorax are either quite smooth (in the larger specimens), or punctated 
in front of the scar and at the anterior corner (in the smaller specimens). 
Whether this is a distinction of sex I cannot say. 

Scutcllum centrally very minutely strigated ; waist laterally densely 
punctated. Shoulders slightly thickened, only anteriorly with few veiy 
short and thin hairs. Furrows of the elytra, above, slightly, laterally 
distinctly punctated ; without hair. 

Tongue tricarinate. Lower lip in the middle somewhat convex, mostly 
smooth or punctated, anteriorly sometimes slightly indented ; its branches 
densely punctated, no scars exist on it. Waist, below, smooth, with elongated 
diverging, dull scars. Metasternum smooth, its posterior sloping corners 
rugosely punctated, its sides entirely hairy. Abdominal segments laterally 
with linear scars. 

Protliorax posteriorly, below, covered with brown hair j middle tibice very 
densely, posterior ones less hairy. 

Uab . — Nilgheries and Malabar. I received several specimens from 
Major JBeddome, liev. Baker, and Surgeon Major F. Day. 

21. Basiliaxus caxcrus, Perch. 

The largest specimen in my collection is 45 m.m. It has as yet only 
been obtained in Nipal, Sikkim, Butan, and Assam. 

22. Basiliaxtts Andamaxexsts, n. sp. 

Total length 32 to 38 m.m. ; one measures 35*6, width of its head 8, of 
prothorax 10, of shoulders 10*2, length of elytra 21 m.m. 

Jaws almost equal. Upper lip straight in front or obliquely truncated, 
the left rounded corner being often a little more projecting. Lappets of the 
antennae generally graduated, the first very short, the succeeding to the 
fifth gradually longer. Clypeus entirely punctated and covered with short 
hair ; supra-ocular ridges low, distinctly truncated in front and with the 
carina round the concave space well developed. The horn consists of an 
elongated ridge, with a small tubercle on cither side ; it is slightly elevated 
at the anterior end and with an almost vertical slope. The frontal carinse are 
rather short, terminating with elongated distinct points, connected by 
another carina, from which the margin of the clypeus is almost vertical. 
The marginal processes of the clypeus are far distant, situated above the edges 
of the upper lip ; they are short, pointed, in some specimens apparently almost 
equal, in others the left one is distinctly larger. They exactly resemble those 
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of cancrus , and each also has on its lower side a small tubercle. Prom both 
the marginal processes and the frontal tubercles generally proceed a few 
irregular low ridges to the middle of each supra-ocular lidge. 

Prothorax moderately convex, smooth, generally with a very faint 
indication of a central groove ; lateral scar rounded and, like the entire 
lateral margins, very finely punctated ; sometimes there are one or two 
dots at the anterior comer. 

Scutellum smooth, convex, sometimes with a minute punctation along 
the lateral edges. Shoulders well prominent, and each with a group of 
short brown hair, considerably more developed than in Cantoris. Furrows 
of the elytra finely punctated ; all the ridges smooth. 

Tongue tricarinate. Lower lip large, mostly smooth, without any 
scars ; its branches densely punctated. Prosternal carina sharp, long. 
Waist with elongated diverging scars, sometimes with a short, central, 
basal groove. Metasternum smooth, its hinder comers sparsely and very 
finely punctated ; sides densely punctated and hairy. Abdominal segments 
smooth, with linear oblique scars. Middle and hind tibiae rather thinly 
hairy ; lower sides of protliorax more distinctly so ; last abdominal segment 
at the end provided with conspicuously elongated brown hair. 

Hah . — Andamans near Port Blair ; Camorta and Katchal islands of 
the Nicobar group ; common. 1 found one specimen in the Vienna collection, 
together with Mastachilus politus, labelled ‘ Madras,’ ‘ Novara.* It was 
most likely obtained from some officer who had been at the Andamans, or 
from the Museum. 

23. Basilta^us Sikkimensts, n. sp. 

Total length 33, width of head 71, of prothorax or of shoulders 10, 
length of elytra 19 m.m. 

This species resembles B. Cantoris in size and general character of 
form and convexity of the body. The jaws are subequal; the upper 
lip obliquely truncated, almost quite straight, with obtuse comers. The 
three first lappets of the antennae much shorter than the three terminal 
ofies, the two sets being among themselves almost equal. Clypeus entirely 
punctated and very similar to that of B. Andamanensis, but the horn is a 
little shorter, the frontal carina) include a slightly smaller semilunar spaee, 
and the frontal processes of the clypeus are almost shorter, both pointed, 
nearly quite equal in size, and each is on the outer side accompanied by a 
short longitudinal carina, which, however, does not extend to the supra-ocular 
ridge. 

Prothorax moderately convex, with a very faint trace of a median 
groove ; lateral scar rather large, pitted all round, the dots or pits being 
almost continuous to the anterior comer and here again rather dense; 
along the lateral margins densely and very finely punctated. 
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Scutcllum smooth. Shoulders moderately developed, on the anterior 
slope finely punctated and shortly hairy. Furrows of the elytra above 
distinctly punctated, laterally broader and with transverse bacilli, the 
seventh and eighth furrow are broadest. 

Tongue rather narrow, punctated, thinly tricarinate, laterally concave. 
Lower lip convex, with sparse punctation, its branches densely punctated. 
Waist, below, with diverging elongated, dull scars. Metasternum smooth, 
its hinder corners coarsely punctated, and the narrow sloping sides along the 
elytrse very finely punctated and hairy. 

Abdominal segments with elongated, finely punctated lateral scam, 
broadest on the first few segments, linear on the penultimate and obsolete 
on the last. Lower side of prothorax the middle and hind tibirn with short 
and rather thinly distributed hairs. 

Hab. — Sikkim. I obtained a single specimen at about 1500 feet, 
some two miles east of Pankabari. 

The species is intermediate between cancrus and Andamanensis ; with 
the latter it agrees in the shape and structure of the head, with the former in 
the transverse costulation of the lateral furrows of the elytra, but in cancrus 
this costulation is still stronger. 


Note on some Andamanese and Nicorarese Reptiles, wrrn the de- 
scription' op three new species of lizards, — by I)r. F. Stoliczka. 

[Received imd road 7th May, 1873.] 

I have given a list of the Reptiles and Amphibians, known from these 
islands, in a former paper, — Journal A. S. U., Vol. xxxix, pt. 11, 1870, pp. 
136-138 etc. ; having, however, lately had an opportunity of visiting all the 
Nicobar islands (excluding Little Nicobar and Pulo Milu), and the Andamans, 
including the Cocos and Prepans, 1 am in a position to add a little infor- 
mation about some of the species. Our visit* was chiefly from an ornitho- 
logical point of view, and as it fell already in the hot season (March), the time 
was very unfavorable for collecting reptiles, at least on the northern group 
of islands, which at this season are much drier than the southern Nicobars. 

We found the following species generally distributed over nearly all tho 
islands which we visited : — Tropidonotm quincunctiatus , Lycodon aulicus , 
Dendrophis pictus ,t Cerberus rhynchops and Trimeresurus Cantoris . Spe- 

* In company with Mr. A. 0. Hume, C. B., Messrs. Ball and Wood-Mason, 
t In the July number of tho Berlin Mormtsbericht (for 1872, p. 583), just received, 
I observo that Dr. Peters describes a Dendrophis terrifeus, with 13 rows of scales ; it is 
very closely alliod to Dendrophis caudolineatus, (compare ante p. 123), but differs in 
coloration. 
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eimens of D, pictus from tho Nicobar s generally are as soberly coloured as 
the continental form, while thoso from tho Andamans are very much bright- 
er, but the typical form again occurs on the Cocos.* The rare Tritoteresurus 
porphyraceus was found to be common on the Preparis island ; it grows to 
nearly four feet. Of lizards the most common were Euprepes carinatus , 
Hinulia maculata , Cyvtodcicty lus rubidus , Tiavis subevistata and ILydrosav/rus 
salvator . Of Batrachians JBufo melanostictus is very common. 

Euprepes macrotis , described by Steindachner, was observed in Galthea 
Bay on Great Nicobar (Sambelong). 

The large Andaman form of Euprepes carinatusf is not specifically dis- 
tinct from the common type. I met with similarly large specimens (up to 
20 inches) on the Coco islands. Most of those which I obtained there have 
thirty rows of scales round the body, and each scale has seven keels, the 
three median ones being strong and distant from each other, the two laterals 
on either side short, thin and sometimes scarcely traceable. Some speci- 
ir oils have the anterior frontal in contact with the rostral as well as with 
the vertical, a short process of the anterior frontal separating the two pos- 
terior. The specimens were apparently in breeding dress. The whole sides 
of the head, neck and belly were vermilion or bright cinnabar red, the anterior 
extremities and the back were also strongly tinged with red. The entire sides 
of the body and of the tail and the extremities had numerous large, irregu- 
lar white and black spots intermixed, giving the lizard quite a different 
appearance from tho ordinary type. The white spots were most numerous 
along the edges of the back, but there is no marked white band present. 

Piiet.suma Andamaxexse, Blytli. 

Comp. Stoliczka in J. A. S. B., 1870, Vol. xxxix, pt. II, p. 162, and Anderson in 
P. Z. S. Loud, for 1871, p. 160. 

The following is a complete description of this remarkable lizard. 

Body rather stout, moderately depressed, tail tapering, narrow at the 
base, with transverse contractions at distances. Snout almost conically 
elongated, rostral broader than high, just reaching the upper surface of the 
head ; nostrils lateral, in the hinder edge of an enlarged, somewhat swollen 
shield, followed by a slightly smaller one ; on the upper side the two nasals 
are separated by two (rarely by three) shields. Head, body and limbs, 
above and at the sides, covered with equal granular scales, or rather shields, 

* It is perhaps duo to their moro isolated situation that the Cocos and neighbour- 
ing islands, (Preparis, Narkondam, Bnrrcu island), havo several Nicobar forms which 
on tho Andamans are apparently wanting. Wo found Carpophaga bicolor common, 
Galanas Nicobaricns is Bald to have occurred on tho Cocos, and Megapodius is found on 
Tablo island. Among sliolls I got numerous Helicina 9 exactly like H. Dw/iker i, Bnlimus 
Nicobaricns , var., Cyc1ophorus f like C. nicobaricns , ^*c. 

t J. A. S. B., vol. xxxix, Pt. II., p. 170. 
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becoming on the tail more depressed, scale-like, and intermixed witb a few 
larger ones. Eye of moderate size, with an almost round pupil ; it is sur- 
rounded with small granules. Ear-opening ovately rounded, equal to about 
one third of the longer diameter of the eye. Eight to ten low upper labials. 
Lower rostral large, somewhat produced and contracted behind. Nine to 
ten lower labials, the first two are largest, not in contact, the succeeding 
gradually decrease in size. None of the chinshields are particularly enlarg- 
ed, and they vaiy in arrangement in different specimens. The scales of the 
belly are roundly hexagonal, across the middle in twenty-one to twenty- 
three longitudinal, alternating series. 

The adult male has thirty-one femoral pores, in an uninterrupted series, 
angularly ascending in the centre. The female has a similar row of 
enlarged but not perforated shields. Praeanal shields not enlarged. A small 
slit exists on either side in the postanal margin. On the tail the sub- 
caudals become a short distance from the anus enlarged, single, only occasion- 
ally broken up into smaller shields. The inner toes on both the fore- and 
liind-limbs are very short, almost rudimentary ; the fourth toe is longest, 
and all have their front edges rounded. 

The general colour in males is grass- or bluish-green, subject to very 
great changes during the life of the lizard ; head and neck with yellowish 
orange spots and stripes, among which one from behind the eye, one or two 
across the occiput, and one along the middle of the neck are most conspicu- 
ous. The anterior part of the body is on the upper side marked with small, 
oval, orange spots, on the posterior part these spots are somewhat larger, 
encircled with yellow, and sometimes partly confluent. All these orange spots 
often assume during life a strong reddish tint. Tail generally uniform bluish 
green. The lower side is uniform yellow or yellowish white. 

The females are more soberly coloured, particularly when not full grown, 
in which case the orange spots are much less distinct, and sometimes almost 
obsolete. 

The lower sides of the toes, especially towards their terminations, are 
silvery grey. 

The usual size of full grown males is five inches, head and body being 
two ; specimens of six inches are great rarities. The females are generally 
somewhat smaller than the males. 

The species is not uncommon about Port Blair. I found a few on old 
trunks of trees (between epiphytes) on Mt. Harriet. They generally hide 
themselves under the bark of trees, but also often feed on the ground. 
Mr. Wood-Mason about a year ago brought a large number of specimens 
from the vicinity of Port Blair. I have not seen specimens from any of the 
other islands. 
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0-TMNODACTTLirS WlCKSIT, n. Sp. 

A small species, resembling in general character some of those de- 
scribed by Jerdon and Beddome from South India. The body is moderately 
slender and depressed, covered with very small, keeled tubercles which have 
the appearance of pointed granules ; on the back there are numerous larger, 
but similarly formed, tubercles interspersed, and on the side of the belly 
those larger tubercles become distinctly spinulose ; tail verticillate, with 
similar spinules, exaetty as in Hemidactylus frenatus. On the snout the 
sharp granules are, as usually, somewhat larger than on the top of the head, 
but none arc enlarged above the labials. The rostral leaches to the upper 
side of the snout, and is followed by two small shields, separated by a still 
smaller pentagonal azygos, the upper angle of which fits into a posterior emar- 
gination of the rostral. The nostril is lateral and directed somewhat back- 
wards, it lies immediately behind the rostral, and is followed by two slight- 
ly enlarged and diverging shields, the anterior angles of which nearly touch 
the rostral, thus almost entirely isolating the nasal opening from the first 
labial and the shield behind the rostral. No particularly enlarged scales 
round the eye. Seven upper and lower labials, the first are in each case the 
longest, the succeeding gradually decrease in size, the last are very small ; 
all arc very low. Ear opening forms an oval, oblique slit, its distance from the 
eye is slightly less than that from the eye to the end of snout. Lower 
rostral large, obtusely pointed behind, followed on each side by a slightly 
enlarged shield, separated by smaller ones ; there are no particularly enlarg- 
ed chin-shields. The scales on the throat and anterior breast are finely 
keeled ; those on the belly hexagonal and across the middle in about 
nineteen longitudinal series. Free- or post-anals not enlarged. Sub-caudals 
along the middle lino very little larger than the other shields covering the 
lower side. Reproduced portions of tho tail are uniformly scaly, without 
enlarged tubercles. 

The male has four prae-anal pores, situated between the femora in a shallow 
transverse depression, and quite separate from these arc four or fivo femoral 
potes placed at the hinder lower edge of the femur, somewhat nearer to the hip 
than to the knee. Toes long and slender ; basal portion with three or four 
transverse, squarish plates, the last the largest ; terminal phalanges very 
much narrower. 

Colour . Above, powdered brownish grey and white, a series of 
whitish, almost continuous spots along the middle of the back, extending 
on to the tail. There are six or seven of these spots from the nape to the 
base of the tail, and each of them is edged anteriorly and laterally with 
black, sometimes the lateral black edges devclope into elongated spots and arc 
most distinct. On the tail the white spots are less distinctly developed, but 
the transverse black margins well marked. Tho sides of tho body, of the tail 
21 
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and the upper side of the limbs is thinly checkered with black ; the enlarged 
spinules and tubercles are all pure white. There is a dark streak between 
the snout and the eye, posteriorly there are three dark lines, one going to the 
occiput, the second to the ear, the third to the angle of the mouth ; and 
generally there are one or two more below the eye, giving the side of the 
head quite an ornamental appearance. Labials spotted with white. Chin 
and throat powdered with brownish dusky, remainder of lower side uniform 
pale, more or less distinctly tinged with fleshy ; in males more markedly so 
than in females. In the very young lizard (about one inch long) the lateral 
black spots along the back, and the median black line behind the eye are 
most distinctly marked, in other respects it does not differ from the adult. 

1 lab . — Preparis Island. I obtained five specimens, two apparently 
adult males and two females, and one young ; all were found on the ground 
between old decaying vegetable matter. One of the largest specimens with 
perfect tail, measures : head and body 1*13, tail 137 = 2*5 inches. The 
length of the hind limb equals the distance from the shoulder to the groin. 

I have great pleasure in connecting with this very interesting new 
species the name of the able Commander of the “ Scotia,” Capt. Gh W. 
Wicks, who piloted us most skilfully through the labyrinth of small and 
large islands* 


Mocoa macrotympanum, n. sp. 

Body moderately slender, head flattened above, muzzle rather attenuated 
and prolonged. Anterior frontal in contact with the rostral, separating the 
two elongated nasals, and posteriorly just touching the vertical, which is 
rather shortly, obtusely angular in front, and gradually attenuated behind. 
Four enlarged supraciliaries, preceded and followed by a smaller shield. The 
two anterior occipitals (? accidentally) united, the median one roundly 
angular in front, attenuated and contracted behind, the two laterals narrow, 
in contact with each other behind the ‘median shield. Four pairs of scales 
behind the occipitals enlarged, occupying the whole width of the neck. 
Seven upper labials, the fifth und^r the orbit, six narrow lower labials. 
First chin -shield single, the second is a pair in contact, third separated by a 
small shield, fourth pair somewhat smaller. Lower eyelid with a trans- 
parent disk. Ear opening very large, rounded, with a perfectly smooth edge 
all round, the tympanum being distinctly visible. Body in the middle 
surrounded by twenty-two longitudinal series of smooth scales, six series 
being on the back ; they are slightly larger than those at the sides. About 
fifty-two scales along the edge of the lower side, counted between the fore 
and hind limbs. A pair of moderately enlarged pne-anal shields. Median 
row of sub-caudals slightly enlarged. Limbs proportionately developed, 
with the toes very slender. 
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Head above brown, paler on the muzzle ; three longitudinal white 
bands along the body,— one along the middle, originating between the eyes, 
and two along the sides, beginning on the supraciliary edges ; — they are 
separated, above, by two somewhat broader brown bands, each being lighter 
coloured along the centre, and bounded at the sides by a similar brown band 
which is, however, darkest along the centre. The median dorsal white band 
becomes obsolete at the root of the tail, the two lateral ones continue on it, 
and unite when approaching the tip. Labials and sides of head brownish, 
spotted with white. Lower portion of the sides and the entire lower surface 
livid corneous, most distinctly so, and tinged with bright orange, on the lower 
belly and on the tail, which is also on the upper side cameous, with a few 
white dots at the side of the base, and irregularly marked with pale brown 
on the lower surface. Limbs, above, with very close longitudinal brown lines, 
toes all distinctly powdered with pure white. 

Total length four inches, the head and body being 1*8, the length of 
the fore limb is equal to the distance between the shoulder and the angle 
of the mouth, or one-third of the distance between the axil and the groin ; 
the length of the hind limb is one-half of the same distance. 

h lab . — South Andaman. The single specimen was obtained on a sandy 
beach in Macplierson’s Straits. 

Tiarts Humet, n. sp. 

A larger species than T. suberistata , and like this one with the crest 
interrupted above the shoulders, but the crest itself is very much more deve- 
loped. The nuchal part is considerably higher than the dorsal one, on its 
convex edge it is composed of 13-15 lobes ; the dorsal portion continues on 
to the tail, disappearing after about one-fourth of its length. None of the 
scales arc at the lateral bases of the crest particularly enlarged. All scales 
on the body are distinctly and sharply keeled. 

Head shelving and concave above; snout with a few enlarged scales 
along the centre ; supraciliary edge sharp, its posterior end is separated by 
a short groove from a small tubercle following it. Two groups of enlarged 
conical scales on the upper side of the occiput ; several (3-4) enlarged 
scales on the side of the head above the tympanum which is hardened near 
the centre, and about as large as the eye. Below the tympanum no scales 
are enlarged. Eight or nine upper labials and seven or eight lower labials ; 
the scales adjoining the former are enlarged, and there is also a conspi- 
cuous row of slightly enlarged scales below the eye. A row of enlarged scales 
is separated from the lower labials by one of small scales. Scales on the side 
of the neck and body very small, arranged in somewhat irregular transverse 
series, with scattered larger ones intermixed ; on the tail they gradually 
increase in size, but within a short distance of its base still have some. 
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larger ones intermixed. On the limbs the scales are much larger, two or 
three on the upper side of the femora particularly so. Gular pouch and 
fold covered with small scales, which become larger on the lower belly than 
on its sides. The two rows of sub-caudals are slightly larger and more 
pointed than the shields on the upper side of the tail. 

General coloration greenish olive, on the top of the head brownish ; sides 
of the entire body more or less distinctly and rather densely reticulated and 
spotted with hlack and yellow ; sides of head and neck and the gular sac 
tinged with purplish blue, labials spotted with blue. Chin mostly yellow ; 
belly whitish, without spots. Tail brownish above, paler below, irregularly 
and indistinctly spotted with dusky. 

Total length of one specimen 1G inches, of which head and body are 
4*4 and the tail 11*6 inch. The fore limb when laid backwards extends 
beyond the groin, or almost to the praeanal edge, and the hind limb when 
laid forwards fully reaches the anterior edge of the eye. 

The above noticed characters readily separate the Nicobar species from 
T, dilophus , or T, tuberculatus , lately (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 633, pi. xxxviii) 
described by Dr. Gunther from the East Indian Archipelago. 

I obtained only two specimens (male and female) on the Nicobar 
island Tillingchang, but the species did not seem to be rare. 

Dtuamtjs Njcoharicus, (Fitz.). 

Rhinophidion nicobaricum, Fitz., Steindachner, Novara Rept. p. 52 and Typhloscin- 
cus nicobaricus, ibidem, p. 94. 

I have two specimens for examination, one a male # and the other a 
female (known from dissection). 

The male is six inches of which the tail is 0*9 inch ; there are 24 
longitudinal rows of scales round the body, and 48 transverse rows along the 
tail. The two extremities are on either side somewhat in front of the anus, 
towards which they converge ; they arer depressed, each lying in an oblique 
cavity, the intermediate space of the sacral region being flat, triangular and 
pointed above the anus. Each extremity is fully as long as the whole head,f 
it is covered on the upper side by three longitudinal rows of scales, narrowing 
towards the end which is occupied by a large, flat, nail-like scale. 

The body of the female is somewhat stouter ; it measures 6 ‘5 inches, of 
which the tail is only 0*5 inch. The body is again surrounded by 24 
longitudinal and the tail by 34 transverse rows of scales. On each side in 
front of the anus is an enlarged scale, separated by three small scales from tho 
anal edge, and just in tho place where the extremity in the male originates ; 

* This is in the Indian Museum and I am indebted to Dr. Anderson for the oppor- 
tunity of examining it. 

t In Nova- Guinea tho extremity is only as long as the head is broad. 
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this large scale covers a small opening, in which internally a rather 
strong muscle terminates ; the muscle is most probably emissible and retrac- 
tile at the will of the animal. 

. All other characters are common to both sexes. The upper labial is 
separated from the rostral by a distinct groove. The shields are dark brown, 
almost blackish, with paler edges ; paler below. The shields on the head 
are yellowish and there are occasionally yellowish spots on the chin and 
throat, or on the lower side of the tail. 

As compared with Typhloscincus Mdrtensii, Peters, the snout of the 
Nicobar species is narrower, the head posteriorly broader, the eyes, although 
covered by skin, distinctly traceable, all points to which Steindachner 
drew attention when comparing the two, but the shields of the head, the 
number of scales round the body and on the tail are in both species quite 
the same. There is in T. Martensii also an enlarged scale above the anal 
edge, but it is nearer to it than in the Nicobar species. Still, if it were not 
for Peters’ distinct statement, that out of three specimens of T. Martensii 
two are males, and one. a female, both without any trace of extremities, 
I should have considered the specific distinction of the D. Nicobaricus 
from T. Martensii somewhat doubtful. The coincidence is certainly re- 
markable. 

Dibamus was characterized by Dumcril and Bibron (Erpct. gen. v. 
p. 833) from two New-Guinean specimens, sent to them by Prdf. Schlegel. 
Both specimens were apparently males, but Schlegel* says that these only 
possess a pair of posterior extremities, the females having none. And this 
is strictly in accordance with the observation made on the two Nicobar 
specimens. 


' Descriptions of two new species of Indian Landsiiells, 
by Dr. F. Stoliczka. 

[Received 7th May, 1873.] 

The following descriptions have been drawn up with the view of 
supplementing the figures of them which are to be given by Mr. Theobald in 
the * Conchologia Indica.’ The first species is from the Shan-states, and was 
collected, several years ago, by Mr. Fcdden j and the second was given to 
me by Mr. Foote who obtained it in the cotton soil district near Bolgaom, 
when on his geological tour. 

* Comp. Berlin Akad. Monatsborichto for 1864, p. 271. 
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Plectopylis Shanensis, n. sp. 

PI. testa planorbulari, pallide fusca , apice minutissime exserto,pallido ; 
anfractibm 6£, angustis , sutura indistincte marginata junctis , primis 2£ ad 
tribus minute rugulosis , cateris transversim oblique striatis atque concentrice 
obsolete striolatis, ultimo ad peripheriam subrotundato , infrd paululum 
angustiore , ad aperturam modioe deflexo ; umbilico spatioso f anfractus omnes 
sutura distincte marginatd separatos exhibente ; apertura angulum circiter 
55° attinentem cum axi formant e, peristomatc undique expansiusculo atque 
incrassato, margaritaceo lutescente , circumdata, ad utramque terminationem 
labii subangulati profmde incisa ; labio plicis tribus distinctis instructor 
plica mediana crassissima , ca atque infer a multo tenuiore usque ad peristoma 
extensis , tertia interposita a margine remote evanescente , sed usque ad 
laminam internam verticalem, circiter tertiam partem unius circuitus a 
margine aperturali distantem, extensa ; ultimo anfractu inlus supra laminam 
verticalem antice plicis sex crassiusculis , postice plicis decern brevioribus 
atque tenuioribus instructo . 

Diam . maj. 21*5, min. 17, alt. 6*5 ; diam. aut alt. aperturw 7*5 m.m, 
JDimensiones speciminis secundi minoris sunt : 18*5, 15, 5 8, 6*6 m.m. 

Hab. — Provinciam Burmanam 1 Shan-states ’ dictam. 

This Plectopylis is readily distinguished from its allies by the presence 
of three labial plica?, the strongest being in the middle and extending, like 
the lower thin one, to the edge of the lip, while the intermediate one disap- 
pears before it reaches the aperture, but it is the only one which extends 
to the internal almost vertical lamina. This last is superseded anteriorly 
by six stronger and posteriorly by ten thinner and shorter folds, but there 
is no corresponding lamina present on the inner side of the last whorl. 

In external shape and character of volution the species is almost 
identical with P. repercussa , except that in this latter all the whorls are 
transversely striated on the upper side, and the last at the aperture a little 
more deflected, the umbilicus also appears to be a little wider, and not only 
the plicee at the mouth but also the internal lamina? aro totally different in 
repercussa ; in this one there are two internal laminae on the inner lip one 
behind the other, and one on the outer lip projecting in the space bounded 
by the two others. 


Trachia Footei, n. sp. 

Track, testa albida, orbiculata, supra deplanata, infra inflata , versus 
medium angustata, perspective modice umbilicata 9 undique dense granulifera ; 
anfractibm 4 ad 4*5, gradatim accrescentibus f primis dmhus , aut tribus 
convexiusculis , transversim striatis , cateris magis deplanatis , transversim 
costulis inaqualibus et obliquis ornatis , ultimo ad peripheriam valde carinato t 
coslulis in carim evanescentibus, ad aperturam valde descendente atque fere 
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omnmo defiexo ; basi circa umbilicum rotundate subangulata , similariter 
costulata , costulis usque ad pkripheriam extensis ; apertura fere horizon - 
taliter deflexa, transversim rotundate elliptica, margine dilatato fere undique 
libero , ad angulum umbilici angustissime adnato, circumdata. Diam. maj. 
13*3, d. min. 11*2, altitudo totius testes 6 / altitudo apert. cum peristomate 
5*5, ejusdem latitudo 6*8 m.m. 

JBab . — Belgaom , India occidentali. 

The present species has to be placed in close proximity to T. crassicostata, 
and is as closely allied to it as this is to T. fallaciosa . It differs very marked- 
ly frorh crassicostata by its more distinctly orbicular and depressedly 
planorboid shape, by a well marked, smoother and thinner, peripherical keel 
on the last whorl, by a more inflated and towards the middle more contracted 
base, it being angular round the umbilicus, and by a considerably more 
deflected aperture. 

In a former paper* I expressed a doubt about H. fallaciosa , ruginosa, 
and nilghirica belonging to the genus Trachia } as originally proposed by 
Albers. I observe, however, in well preserved specimens, that all of them 
possess the peculiar granular structure which is so characteristic of Trachia . 
T. crassicostata and Footei must now be added to the list of these closely 
allied Western Indian species. 


On RnoPALOBiiYNcnus Kboyeui, a new genus and species op Pycno- 
gonlda, — by James Wood-Mason, of Queen's College , Oxford. 

[Received and read May 7th, 1873.] 

(With plate XIII.) 

Much difference of opinion has prevailed with regard to the systematic 
position of the Bycnogonida , as to whether they should be classed with the 
Crustacea or with the Arachnida. By one set of naturalists, including 
Johnston, Milne-Edwards, Quatrefages, Kroyer, and Dana, they have been 
placed with the Crustacea ; by another — including Latreille, Erichson, Gcr- 
staecker and Huxley who separates them, as well as the Tardigrada and 
Pentastomida, from the typical Arachnida (Spiders, Mites and Ticks) as an 
aberrant order, — with the Arachnida. Dr. Anton Dohrnf who lias recently 
studied the embryology of these animals finds that they are in no way 
related to the Arachnida, that they resemble the Crustacea in having a 
naupliiform first developmental stage, but that from this point the course of 
development ceases to exhibit anything in common with that of the Crus- 
tacea ; under these circumstances I have thought it better to call the cheli- 

* Jonrn. A. S. B., Yol. XL, Part II, p. 224. 
t Jenaische Zeitschrift, 1869. 
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c era, palp 8, and accessory legs (= mandibles, and 1st and 2nd pairs of maxillaa 
of Kroyer) of those who range the Rycnogonida with the Arachnida, the firsts 
second and third pairs of cephalic appendages respectively, thus avoiding 
the uso of terms implying affinities and homologies that may not in reality 
exist. 


RnoPALORimrcnus,* gen. nov. Wood-Mason. 

Corpus lincare, gracillimum, annulis thoracis pcrdistinctis, cylin- 
dricis, utrimque dilatatis, processibusquo lateralibus magnis, obconicis. Rost- 
rum uniarticulatum, elongatissimum (corporis longitudinem psene aequans), 
clavatum, ore triradiato. Annulus oculiger in collum vix coarctatus. Ap- 
pendices cephalicoB primi paris absunt. App. ceph. secundi paris tenuissim®, 
rostro longiores, novemarticulata?, articulis secundo tcrtioquo elongatis ; 
app. ceph . tertii paris paulo longiores, ex decern confectae articulis, — quorum 
tcrtius quintusque sunt elongatissimi, terminalesque quatuor prehcnsilcs ac 
margino interiori serrati ciliatique — in utroque adsunt sexu ; appendices 
utriusque paris, secundi ad tertium, tertii ad quartum articulum, sunt geni- 
culatro. Tuberculus oculiger in postica annuli parte est situs. Redes gra- 
cillimi, inermes, equales, corpore (rostro incluso) duplo longiores, unguibus 
auxiliaribus armati sunt nullis. Abdomen uniarticulatum, obtuse-conicum, 
perbreve, vix distinguendum. 

RnorALOEHTNcn us Kroyert, n. sp. 

Body linear, smooth. The rostrum is almost as long as the rest of the body, 
moveably articulated to the middle of the anterior end of the oculigcrous 
somite, slender and filiform nearly to its middle whence it expands and 
finally narrows to its obtuse extremity ; when examined in profile, the convex 
upper contour of the expanded portion is seen to carry two minute forwardly- 
directed spines, the one behind the other in the middle line. The mouth is 
situated at the extremity of the rostrum and has the form of a triradiate 
slit, the three slits being so disposed that a circle described from the point in 
which they meet so as to pass through their free extremities would be by 
them divided into three equal sectors. The ocular tubercle is erect, occupies 
the posterior half of the segment on which it is placed, and has the form of a 
short cylinder surmounted by a minute cone, the eyes being situated partly 
on the cylinder and partly on the cone at points corresponding, as usual, 
to the extremities of the arms of a St. Andrew’s cross. A very distinct cres- 
centic suture, bounding the base of the ocular tubercle posteriorly and 
curving forwards and outwards so that, if produced far enough, it would pass 

# f>6wa\ov, clava j fi6yx os t rostrum. 
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out just in front of the first pair of legs, divides the oculigerous from the first 
thoracic somite. 

The cephalic appendages of the first pair are absent. Those of the 
second pair are about 1 J times as long as the rostrum with which they 
lie in the same horizontal line, being articulated one on each side of it 
to the anterior end of the oculigerous somite, are filiform, excessively 
slender, and composed of nine joints. The first joint is subglobular, being 
nearly as broad as long, much broader than any of the succeeding joints ; 
the second greatly elongated and slightly expanded at the apex ; the third 
is very short and slightly curved ; the fourth is greatly elongated, but not 
so much so as the second ; the fifth is shorter than either of the four equal 
terminal joints which, together with the fifth and the distal half of the fourth, 
are fringed with short and very delicate cilia. Those of the third pair 
are also extremely slender, are articulated, a little posteriorly and internally 
to the second pair, to minute processes springing from the ventral arc of the 
oculigerous somite and meeting in the middle line. They are composed of 
ten joints, of which the first is minute, the two next equal and cylindrical, 
the third greatly elongated and just perceptibly expanded at the apical end ; 
the fourth short, scarcely longer than the second of the two basal joints, and 
curved ; the fifth is likewise greatly elongated, but more expanded at the apex 
and longer than the third ; the four terminal joints are short, slightly de- 
crease in length from the first to the last which comes suddenly to a subacute 
incurved point forming a sort of claw, are curved, fringed on their inner and 
concave margins with cilia and minute spinules, and capable of being coiled 
tightly together so as to form a prehensile organ. 

Both pairs of appendages are elbowed at a short joint, intercalated 
between two long ones, viz., the second pair between the 2nd and 4th, 
the third between the 3rd and 5th joints. 

In many other species the terminal joints of the third pair of cephalic 
appendages {pedes accessorii) will probably be found to be similarly modified 
as a prehensile organ ; an examination of 0. F. Muller’s faithful figures of 
Nymphon grossipes , Fabr. in the Zoologica Danica* would, in fact, alone 
suffice to show the existence of such a modification in that species, even if 
Kroyerf had not described it in his diagnoses of the genera Nymphon and 
Zetes , without, however, offering any interpretation of the structure. 

The oculigerous somite has its anterior margin straight, and is but 
faintly constricted’in front of the eye-tubercle. 

The first thoracic somite , if its distinctness from the oculigerous somite 
be admitted, is very short. Of the remaining somites, the second and third are 
subequal, the former being if anything the longer ; are as perfectly cylindrical, 
* Op. cit., pi. cxix, figs. 5 et 8. 
f Naturhist. Tidssk., 1844, pp. 108 et 116. 
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and nearly as long as, but slightly stouter than, the filiform proximal moiety 
of the rostrum ; and are suddenly expanded at their articular ends, each somite 
presenting the appearance of a cylinder with a greatly truncated cone affixed 
by its truncated surface to each end. The fourth and last somite is scarce 
half the length of those that precede it, and is similarly expanded at its 
anterior end only. From the sides of the expansions at the posterior 
extremity of the 2nd and 3rd spring two somewhat inflated outwardly- 
directed, obconic processes which might, at* first sight, be mistaken for the 
first of the basal joints of the legs from their close similarity to these, but 
which are in reality one with tho somite from which they arise : precisely 
similar processes carry the legs both of the first and of the last somite in 
which, however, they diverge like the arms of the letter Y. Wedged in 
between the roots of those processes of the last somite and the posterior 
boundary of its ventral arc, lies a minute, obtusely -conical tubercle with a 
large circular (anal) aperture at its extremity. This is the abdomen, a very 
evident, though rudimentary, structure in most Pycnogonida and even 
biarticulate in one species (in Zetcs hispulus , Kroyer), but here so reduced in 
size as to be quite invisible from above, and only demonstrable with difficulty 
from below whence it appears, in ordinary positions, under the microscope as 
a convex, ovoidal or heart-shaped plate. It, moreover, looks downwards and 
slightly backwards, instead of upwards and backwards or directly backwards 
as it usually does. 

The legs are long, slender, simple, equal in length, rather more than twice 
as long as the body including the rostrum, and are composed of eight joints, 
terminated by a weak, slightly curved claw. Their three basal joints arc as 
broad as long, equal, and almost globular ; the fourth is club-shaped at the 
distal end ; the fifth is all but as lo'ng as the fourth and, with the remaining 
joints, perfectly filiform ; the sixth is shorter and about twice the length 
of the two last together ; these are subequal. 


Length of the body including the rostrum, 13 mm. 

„ „ legs, 26 mm. 

„ „ 2nd pair of cephalic appendages, 10 mm. 

„ » 3rd „ „ „ „ 12 mm. 


From the linear from of the body and the slenderness of the legs, I 
conclude that my specimen is a male, a conclusion by no means invali- 
dated by the presence of the third pair of cephalic appendages, which, being 
apparently invariably developed in both sexes throughout several genera, 
(Nymphon, etc.) consequently possesses no value in the determination of ques- 
tions of sex. 

Hah — Dredged by the writer at Port Blair, Andaman Islands, in 25 
fathoms of water, at which depth the bottom was clothed with a dense 
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tangle of delicate, filamentous algae so closely resembling the animal in point 
of colour and form, that the latter was with difficulty distinguishable. 

In conclusion, I dedicate the first species of Pycnogonida hitherto 
discovered in these seas to the memory of the illustrious Danish natural- 
ist whose name is so indissolubly connected with the history both of the 
Pycnogonida and of the lower Crustacea. 

Explanation of Plate XIIL 

Fig. 1 . Bhopdlorhynchus Krbyeri, nat. size. 

Fig. 2. The same greatly enlarged. 

Fig. 3. A cephalic appendage of the second pair, greatly enlarged, 

lig. 4. * „ „ ,, „ third ,, „ „ 

Fig. 5. Uostrum seen from the side „ „ 

a = 'mouth. 


Alike* collected by Mb. S. Kubz tn Arbacan and Bbtttsii Burma, 

DETERMINED AND SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED by Dlt. G. ZELLER, 
High Councillor of Finance in Stuttgart. 

(Communicated by Mr. Kurz.) 

[Received 3rd Mayj read 4th June, 1673.] 

T>TATOMA CEAS.f 

* 1 . PODOSJRA KiJRZIl, Z., II. Sp. 

Stipiti brevi cylindrico adnata ; cellulis sphacricis, v. oblongis et 
diametro paulo longioribus ; 1/175 ad 1/150 lin. crassis ; 2 et pluribus 
istlimo brevi concatenatis, Iambus, valvulis ad commissure margines nodulis 
binis minutis instructis. Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus marhiis submersis (3280, 
3283.) 

, CIIBOOCOCCACEAE. 

*2. Ciiroococcus minor, Ng. ( Protococcus minor , Kg.). 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad corticem Sonneratia ape tala. 
(3277). 

* The arrangement is according to Rabonhorst’s Flora Jiuropca Algarum , that of 
the sea weeds according to Kiitzing’s Species Aljarum. The numbers within brackets 
refor to Mr. Kurz’s collections. Those species marked by an asterisk are now addi- 
tions to Burmese phycology (see a paper on Burmese Algee by tho late Dr. G. von 
Martens, Joum. A. S. B., Vol. XL., 1872, p. 461 sq.) 

f Tho diatoms from Burmali (about CO or moro species) aro not yet distributed ; 
Dr. L. Rabenhorst of Drosdon has, liowovor, been kind enough to undertake tho 
deter mina tion of them. (S. Kurz.) 
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*3. Chboococcus Indicus, Z., n. sp. 

Strato gelatinoso, tenui, pallide fusco ; cellulis singulis solitariis, oblongis 
v. globosis, 1/700 — 1/300 lin. crassis, virescentibus ; tegumento hyalino, vix 
conspicuo, cytiodcrmate achromatico, cytioplasmate granuloso. In stagno 
silvatico ditionis Prome (3151). 

*4. Chboococcus granulosus, Z., n. sp. 

Strato gelatinoso, granuloso, aurantiaco ; cellulis 4-12 et pluribus in 
familias eirciter 1/100 lin. crassas associatis, 1/500 — 1/300 lin. crassis, v. 
singulis ad 1/IG0 lin. crassis, globosis v. angulosis ; tegumento tenerrimo, 
hyalino; cytiodermate liyalino, in cellulis junioribus vix conspicuo, in 
adultioribus crassiusculo ; cytioplasmate aureo-fusco, rarius viridi. Pegu, 
in valli alluviali fluminis Irravvaddi versus Tliabysegon, in rivulo exsiccato 
(3223). 

*5. APIIANOCAP8A ALBTDA, Z.. n. sp. 

Thallo tenui, membranaceo, amorpho, sordide albido ; cellulis globosis, 
1/700 — 1/600 lin. crassis, nunc solitariis, nunc seriatis aut acervatis ; tegu- 
mentis didluentibus ; cytioplasmate homogeneo, pallide aerugineo. Arracan, 
Akyab, in stagnis salsis putrescent ibus fluitans (3284). 

*6. Synechococcus fuscus, Z., n. sp. 

Cellulis singulis, interdum duabus v. tribus longitudinaliter seriatis 
ellipticis, utraque fine rotundatis, 1/100 lin. longis, 1/250 lin. crassis ; 
cylioplasmate fusco v. lutescente, homogeneo* Pegu, in inontibus Yomah 
dictis secus rivulum Thit-Kouk (Pazwoondoung) in limo arenoso (3258). 

LBBTOTUBICUBJE. 

*7. Leptothbtx ochbacea, Kg. 

Pegu, in variis locis prsosertim in montibus Yoma frequentissime o 
fissuris rupium humidarum protrudens et massas 1 — 1J poll, crassas ochrac- 
cas formans. In collectione heecce prostant stationes : Kadeng-choung ad 
Natmadhee (3232/ a ) ; Thayet-choung inter Kya-Eng (Eng = laculus) et 
Phounggyee, (3277) ; Wha-choung (choung = rivulus, fluvius, etc.) in stagno 
sylvatico (3237 /a ) ; Mui-how in montibus (Yomae meridionalis) in fonte- 
(3240). 


*8. HYPnEOTniux ^ruciinea, Kabenh. ( Leptothrix , Kg.). 

Pegu, Phoungyee, ad ripas laculi in lirno (8 1 86/a) var. subtorulosa, Z. 
articulis ad genicula interdum parum contractis. Pegu, Kenbatee-choung 

in fonte ad vicum (3131). 

• 

*9. Hypheothrix calcicola, Ag. b. muralis ( Leptothrix muralis , Kg.) 
Pegu, Henzadah, ad muros eedis cujusdam vetustoe lateritiro. (3L67). 
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# 10. Hypheothbix subtiltssima, Rabenh. (. Leptothriae , Kg.). 

Pegu, in muris humidis muscosis cistern© in vico Tharawa, in vicinitatc 
oppidi Henzadah (3214/a, 3223/a, 3223/b). 

*11. Hypheothbix yibidula, Z., n. sp. 

Strato tenui, membranaceo, obscure eorugineo-viridi ; filis parum cur- 
vatis, dense intricatis, ad 1/750 lin. crassis, apicem versus attenuatis, 
eerugineis, obsolete articulatis, interdum torulosis ; articulis diametro parum 
v. ad duplum longioribus ; vaginis delicatissimis, arctis. Pegu, in palude 
prope Wanet, in limo et in plantis aquaticis. (3238). 

OSCILLABIEM 

*12. OsCILLABIA AnTILLARUM, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in stagnis subsalsis. (3216). 

*13. Oscillabia aotliabia, Juerg. sl physodes. Ibidem (3216). 

*14. OSCILLABTA BREVIS, Kg. 

Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee. (3134). 

*15. Oscillabia chalybea Mert., var.'Indica, Z. 

Strato obscure chalybeo, filis tantummodo 1/100 — 1/375 lin. crassis. 
Pegu, in locis liumidis limosis vise inter Kyauzoo et Waclioung (3185). 

*16. Oscillabia Grateloupii, Bory. 

Pegu, Elepliant-point, in aquis dulcibus (3275). 

*17. Oscillabia sancta, Kg. 

Pegu, Tharawa, non procul ab Henzada, in muris humidis cistern m 
(3214/a, 3223). 

*18. Oscillabia yiolacea, Wallr. (O.fenestralis, Kg.) 

Rangoon in limo aquae dulcis. (3208). 

' *19. OSCTLLARIA YIBIDULA, Z., n. Sp. 

Strato membranaceo, viridi-eerugineo, longe radiante ; filis leete seru- 
gineis, rectis, 1/500 — 1/450 lin. crassis, apice ad dimidium attenuatis et 
leviter curvatis, subtilissime granulatis ; articulis obsoletis, diametro duplo 
brevioribus. (0. Neapolitans proxima). Rangoon, in limo aqua* dulcis 
(3206). 

*20. PnoBMrDiUM arenabitjm, Rabenh. (PA. thinoderma , Kg). 

Arracan, Akyab in limo aquae subsals® (3220, 3286/a). 

• 

*21. Phormidttjm rercNDATUM, Kg. 

Pegu, Tharawa, prope Henzadah, in muris cistern® (3223 /b). 
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*22. Chthonoblastus Lyngbyei, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in rupibus marinis inundatis (3285). 

*23. Cuthohoblastus Burmanicus, Z., n. sp. 

Filis 1/1500 lin. crassis, aerugineis v. lutcscentibus, indistincte articu- 
latis, parum flexuosis, apice attenuatis, in fasciculos pallide fuscos, 1/300 lin. 
crassos, flexuosos, contortis ; vaginis ad 1/100 lin. crassis, pellucidis, fibrillosis, 
margine undulatis. Pegu, Tharawa propo Henzadab, in muris cisternae 
(3214b). 

*24. CftTHOJI OBL ASTTJ s Kuuzn, Z., n. sp. 

Litoreus, strato nunc obscure chalybeo, nunc luteo-viridi, filamentoso ; 
filis 1/400 — 1/300 lin. crassis, violaseentibus, v. pallide aerugineis, numerosis, 
in fasciculos laxe contortis, apicibus attenuatis, obtusis ; articulis plerumque 
obsolctis, diametro ad triplum brevioribus, rarius granulatis ; vaginis 1/90 — 
1/50 lin. crassis, sordidis, hyalinis, jnterdum transversim striatis. Pegu, 
Elephant-point, in rhizoplioretis in limosis ad arborum radices et ad 
algas majores maritimas (3273,3274). 

*25. Lyngbya pallida, Z., n. sp. 

Pallide viridis, adnata, filis 2-4 pollicaribus, cespitosis, flexuosis, luteis 
v. virescentibus, cum vagina laevi, achromatica , 1/00 lin., sine vagina 1/70 
lin. crassis ; articulis diametro 3-5plo brevioribus, subtilissimo granulatis. 
Pegu in montibus Yomah, Wathabwot-choung in saxis arenosis submersis 
(3175). 

*26. Hydrocoleum Meneghiniawum, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-point; in rhizoplioretis, ad radices et arborum truncos 
submersos. (3263). * 

*27. Hydrocoleum striatum, Z., n. sp. 

ltivulare, semipollicare, rerugineo-nigrum ; vaginis 1/90 lin. crassis, 
transversim striatis , striis in 1/100 lin. 9 ; filis inclusis plerumque ternis, 
leviter contortis, 1/180 lin. crassis, dense granulatis, continuis, vel obsolete 
articulatis ; diametro multo brevioribus. Pegu, in rivulo vadoso prope San- 
yse-wa ditionis Rangoon (3200). 

*28. Sirocoleum Indicum, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite parvulo, vix semiunciali, viridi j vaginis a basi 1/60 lin, crassa 
ad 1/250 lin. attenuatis, achromaticis ; filis initio pulclire aerugineis, apice 
obtusis, obsolete articulatis, articulis diametro sequalibus, 1/750 lin. crassis, 
deinde pallidioribus et divisione longitudinali et transvcrsali in gonidia 
1/1500 lin. crassa, seriata, diametro 2-4plo longiora, collapsis. (Sirocolco 
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Oujanensi affine, sed multo tcnuius. Genus accuratius observandum). 
^rracan, Akyab, in rupibus maritimis inundatis (3280). 

# 29. Symploca KAbziana, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, pollicaris et ultra, griseo-seruginea, fasciculis strictis, densis, 
basi coalitis : fills rcctis, pallide eerngineis, subtiliter granulatis, continuis 
vix bine indc obsolete articulatis, cum vagina 1/375 lin. crassis ; vaginis 
achromaticis, arctis, superne ssepe vacuis. Pegu, in fundo naviculao fluminis 
My it nan ad Thabysogon (3222). 

*30. Symploca lutescests, Z., n. sp. 

Lignicola, semipollicaris, vix ultra, fasciculis basi viridi-cerugincis^ 
apicem versus lutescentibus, dense cajspitosis ; filis pallide eerngineis, apice 
evaginatis, granulatis, sine vagina 1/450 — 1/300 lin. crassis ; articulis 
obsoletis ; vaginis rigidis, achromaticis, ad 1/175 lin. crassis. Pegu, in 
planitie alluviali fluminis Irrawaddi, in fundo naviculae, qua fluvium Lhein 
propc Beendau-Hseat transiit cl. Kurz (3160). 

NOSTOCHEAE. 

*31. Nostoc ellipsospoeum, llabenh. ( [Hormsiphon , Dcsmaz.) var. 
vaginis achromaticis. 

Prome, in montibus Yomoo, inter muscos secus declivia rivuli Wliay- 
dho (3178). 

*32. Nostoc gbaktjlaee, Rabenh. ( Ilormosiplion , Kg.). 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in aquis dulcibus stagnantibus (3291). 

*33. Nostoc puepueascens, Kg. (N. rufesccns , Ag., forma purpur- 

ascens). Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee, natans (3230). 

*34. Nostoc bivulabe, Kg. 

Pegu in montibus Yomse, Koon-choung ad saxa arenosa liumida (3176). 

*35. Nostoc hetebotiibix, Z., n. sp. 

' Strato irregulariter expanso, olivaceo-viridi ; filis leviter flexuosis, 
inaequalibus ; altcris eerugineis, articulis globosis, 1/600 — 1/450 lin. crassis, 
cytiodermate vix conspicuo hyalino ; alteris fuscis, cytiodermate evidenti, 
colorato, articulis globosis v. cllipticis, ad 1/175 lin. crassis ; cellulis 
perdurantibus ellipticis, ceteris paulo majoribus. (Porsan Ilormosiplion 
heterothrix , Kg. ?) Pegu, in valli Pazwoondoung, in rivulo Bala-choung 
(3196) ; secus declivia limosa fluminis Irrawaddi ad Khyoung-gyee (3163). 

*36. Nostoc Kurzianum, Z., n. sp. 

Terrestrc, thallo fusco-atro, irregulaiiter expanso, membranaceo ; filis 
densis, parum curvatis, fulvis ; articulis 1/600 — 1/500 lin. crassis, spheericis, 
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arctis, viresccntibus ; peridermate tenui, hyalino ; cellulis perdurantibus 
globosis, ad 1/400 lin. crassis. Pegu, in montibus Yomse* centralism 
Whathabwot-choung ad declivia limosa (4138). m 

*38. Nostoc limosum:, Z., n. sp. 

* Terrestre, thallo olivaceo-fusco, tenui, indefinite expanso ; filis brevibus 
rectis, dense implicatis, filis leptothrichoideis tenerrimis, articulatis, hyalinis 
intermixtis ; articulis 1/500 — 1/300 lin. crassis, auctis, globosis v. ellipticis, 
arete connexis, granulis viridibus fartis ; peridermate hyalino, achromatico ; 
cellulis perdurantibus sphonieis, duplo majoribus. Pegu, in planitie fluminis 
Irrawaddi, in limo ripario fluvii Lein inter Theo-choung et Beendau Hseat 
(3157). 

*39. Nostoc saxattle, Z., n. sp. 

Subglobosum, vetustate intus cavum, magnitudine cerasi, olivaceo-fus- 
cum, aggregatum ; peridermate fuseescente, filis non vaginatis, floxuosis ; 
articulis ellipticis, pallidc corugineis, subtiliter granulatis, 1/600 — 1/500 lin. 
crassis ; cellulis perdurantibus globosis, ad 1/375 lin. crassis. Pegu, in mon- 
tibus Yomoe centralis, Kayeng-mathay-choung in saxis arenosis liumidis 
(3180). 

SPEBMOSIBEJ8. 

*40. Anabtena bullosa, Kg. 

Pegu, in valli iluminis Sittang, in laculo prope Otweng, Tounghoo 
(3150) ; Pegu,in planitie fluvii Pazwoondoung, Bala-choung in limo (321 1/6). 

*41. ANABiEXA FLOS-AQUJ3, Kg. 

Pegu, in fluvio Lhein inter Beeudau-Hseat et Theong-choung (3159). 

*42. Anabjena staoxalts, Kg. 

Pegu, in fluvio Lhein prope Beendau-Eng (3161/6) ; Khyoung-gyee ad 
ripas fluminis Irrawaddi (3164). 

*43. Anabaena subttlissima, Kg. 

Bangoon, in limo canalium aestuariarum (3205). 

*44. Axab^jna Indica, Z., n. sp . 

Strato tenui, expanso, obscure viridi, deinde fusco ; filis rectiusculis, den- 
sis, subvaginatis, aerugineis, denique fuscis, apicem versus attenuatis ; articu- 
lis tenuioribus 1/650 ad 1/600 lin. crassis, sphsoricis, ssepe geminatis ; cras- 
sioribus (sporangiis) ad 1/350 lin. crassis, sphsericis, v. ellipticis ; cytioplas- 
mate dilute serugineo, granuloso. Arracan, Akyab, in limo aquae subsalsa) 
(3213, 3218) ; Pegu, in montibus Yomse, Yaitlio-choung, in arena humida 
rivuli frequens (3234). 
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*45. Cylindrospebmum humicola, Kg. 

Pegu/ in limo ripario fluminis Irrawaddi ad Khyoung-gyee (8165).. 

*46. Cylutdrospermum macro spqrum, Kg. 

Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee, natans (3230). 

BIVULARIEJE. . 

*47. Gloiotbichia Kurziana, Z., n. sp. 

Thallo globoso, lineam crasso, obscure olivaceo ; filis aerugineis, brevibuar, 
subulatis ; articulis saepe confluentibus, inferioribus ad 1/300 lin. crassis, dia- 
metro duplo brevioribus, superioribus earn aequantibus ; vaginis ad 1/150 lin. 
crassis, achromaticis, sporis aerugineis v. lutescentibus, ovatis, basi ventrico^ 
sis, ad 1/180 lin. crassis, diametro 2-4plo longioribus, dense granulatis ; 
cellulis perdurantibus sphaericis, 1/250 lin. crassis. — Arracan,. Akyah in plan- 
tis aquae dulcis (3212). 

*48. Kivulabia Peguasta, Z. y n. sp. 

Thallo gelatinoso, indefinite expanso, olivaceo, molli, hyalino ; filis in- 
clusis aerugineis, basi 1/300 superne 1/500 lin. crassis, apice plus minusve 
acuminatis, laxe intricatis, flexuosis, nunc distincte articulatis, articulis v. 
moniliformibus, diametro eequalibus v. duplo longioribus ; nunc — praesertim 
in parte superiore, — continuis ; cellulis basilaribus globosis, 1/300 — 1/175 
lin. crassis, denique in sporangia fusca permutatis. — Pegu, Kadeng-choung 
ad Natmadhee in truncis vetustis submersis (3228). 

MASTIQOTHRICHEM L 

*49. Mastigothbix jebugtnea, Kg. 

Pegu, Yenay Eng, in planitie alluviali fluminis Irrawaddi, ramis emor- 
tuis insidens (3132). 

*50. Schizosiphost pariettots, Naeg. 

Arracan, Akyab in parietibus Phari vetusti (3215). 

' SCYTONEMA GEM. 

*51. Scytonema aureum, Menegh. 

Pegu, in variis locis frequens, ad rupes et corticola. — Elephant-point 
(3276) ; inter Rangoon et San-yae-wa (3352) ; in montibus Yomae centralis, 
Kayeng-mathay-choung, ad saxa arenosa (8173). 

*52. Scytonema cenebeum, Menegh. 

Pegu, in templis pagoda dictis vetustis fere undique ; Kya Eng in tem- 
plo vetusto (3199). 

var. b. Julianum , Rabenh. (D-rilosiphon Julianus , Kg.). Pegu, in 
montibus Yomae centralis, Yay-gna-choung ad saxa arenosa 
(3236). 


23 
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*53. SCYTONEMA GRACILE, Kg. 

Pegu, in planitie fl. Irrawaddi, Palay Kwcng in cisternaa muris (3224). 

*54. SCYTONEMA TOMENTOSUM, Kg. 

Supra Rangoon, corticola (3466). 

*55. Scytonema Peguanum, Martens. 

Pegu, in valle Sittang (3139) ; Phoung-gyee (3118), in truncis arbor- 
um frequens. 

*56. Scytonema vartfm, Kg. 

Pegu, in montibus Yom®, in valle Clioung-mcnah (Khaboung) (3152) ; 
Wachoung (Pazwoondoung) (3241/0). 

*57. Scytonemv Vietllarih, Mart. 

Arracan, Akyab, in stagnis exsiccatis subsaisis (3287). 

*58. Scytonema fulytjm, Z., n. sp. 

Strato obscure olivaceo ; filis curvatis, 1/180 — 1/120 lin. cum vagina 
crassis, fulvis ; pseudoramulis sparsis, divaricatis, conformibus ; apicibus 
attenuate, clausis, extremis hyalinis ; filis internis vix conspicuis, pallide 
virescentibus ; articulis obsoletis ; vaginis lsevibus, aretis, aureo-fulvis. — 
Pegu, Rangoon in foliis calami (3467) ; Yoma in cortice arborum (3146). 

*59. Scytonema fuscfm, Z., n. sp. 

Strato pannoso, fusco-rubescente ; filis 2-3 lin. altis, subsimplicibus, 
gracilibus, elongatis, basi 1/180—1/120 lin. cum vagina, superne 1/200 lin. 
cum vagina, 1/300 — 1/250 lin. sine vagina crassis ; vaginis Iambus, saturate 
fuseis, apicem versus pallidioribus ; filis inclusis pallide virescentibus, obso- 
lete articulatis, granulatis, articulis diametro tequalibus. — Pegu, in terra nuda 
et ad declivia argillosa, Sanyye-wa prope Rangoon in oryzetis (3201) ; in 
montibus Yoma? in valle fluvii Choung-menah (3L53) ; Wachoung, in via 
cava (3187). 

*60. Scytonema Ktjrztanum, Z., n. sp. 

Strato olivaceo ; csespitulis vix lineam altis, compactis ; filis 1/300 lin. 
cum vagina 1/450 lin. sine vagina crassis, subsimplicibus, basi coalescentibus 
curvatis, internis articulatis, viridi-lutescentibus ; articulis scepe obsoletis, 
diametro sequalibus ; vaginis achromaticis v. lutescentibus ; ccllulis perdu- 
r antibus globosis. — Pegu, Yoma, in cortice arborum (3141/a). 

*61. Scytonema murale, Z., n. sp. 

Strato compacto, spongioso, lineam crasso, sordide olivaceo, v. nigres- 
cente ; filis intricatis, flexuosis, parco ramosis ; pseudoramulis conformibus, 
brevibus, cum vagina 1/300 — 1/200 lin. crassis, luteis, apice cincreis, inter- 
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dum roseolis ; filis intemis 1/350 — 1/300 lin. crassis, pallide viridibug, apice 
hyalinis, distincte articulatis ; articulis diametro eequalibus, v. duplo brevio- 
ribus ; vaginis subachrois, arctis ; cellulis perdurantibus globosis. — Rangoon 
ad muros hospitii circuit-house dicti (3207, 3209) . 

*62. SCYTONEMA OLIVACEUM, Z., n. Bp. 

Strato cespitoso, 2-3 lin. alto, olivaceo ; filis leviter flexuosis, rigidis, 
cum vagina 1/150—1/115 lin. crassis ; intemis 1/180 lin. crassis, cinereis, 
distincte articulatis ; articulis lamellosis, v. granulosis et linea transversali 
dimidiatis, diametro parum, hinc inde 2£plo brevioribus; pseudoramulis, 
divaricatis, ssepe geminis, non tenuioribus ; vaginis fuscis, lsevibus. Pegu, 
in montibus Yomae centralis, Zamayee-choung, in fissuris humidis rupium 
arenosarum (3235). 

*63. SCYTONEMA PARVULUM, Z., n. Sp. 

Strato tenui, tomentoso, fuscescente ; filis brevibus, subsimplicibus, at- 
tenuate, basi 1/376 lin. superne 1/500 lin. cum vagina vix 1/700 lin. sine 
vagina crassis, a basi distincte articulatis ; articulis diametro eequalibus, vel 
longioribus, superne confluentibus ; vaginis fuscis, filis internis viridibus. 
Pegu, in saxis arenosis montium Yomse australis (3156). 

*64. SCYTONEMA (SyMPHYO SIPHON) RHIZOPHORiE, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitulis obscure olivaceis (in siccatis cinereo-nigrescentibus), spongio- 
so-hirtis, semilineam crassis ; filis fasciculatis, flexuosis, fuscis, parce pseu- 
doramosis, cum vagina 1/300 — 1/225 lin. crassis, apicem versus attenuate, 
internis pallide serugineis ; articulis diametro aequalibus, vcl ad triplum bre- 
vioribus, ssepe obsoletis ; vaginis arctis, basi et apice brevi, acuminato, hya- 
linis ; cellulis perdurantibus oblongis. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophore- 
tis ad cortices arborum diversarum, imprimis Sonneratue apetalce (3267). 

*65. SCYTONEMA SUBCLAVATUM, Z., n. sp. 

Calcicola ; strato obscure olivaceo, filis fuscis, ssepe basi connatis, partirn 
(junioribus ?) sursum incrassatis, 1/30 — 1/20 lin. longis, simplicibus, curva- 
tis, ad 1/180 lin. crassis j partirn elongatis, ramello uno alterove instructis, 
1/300 lin. cum vagina crassis ; filis internis virescentibus, nunc obsolete, 
nunc distincte articulatis ; articulis diametro jequalibus ; vaginis arctis. 
(Forsan status Scytonematis muralis). Pegu, in domo vetusta lateritia op- 
pidi Henzadah (3167, 3168, 3169). 

*66. SCYTONEMA VIOLASCENS, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite erecto, 3-4 lin. alto, pallide violaceo ; filis basi 1/150 — 1/100 lin. 
cum vagina 1/130 — 1/110 lin. sine vagina crassis, fasciculatis, parce ramosis ; 
pseudoramulis interdum binis, adpressis, vel intricatis, elongatis, gracilibus, 
flagelliformibus, variegatis, violaceis, serugineis et fusco-luteis, ad 1/250 lin. 
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attenuates, apice pallidioribus vel hyalinis ; articulis diametro ad duplo bre- 
vioribus, saepe confluentibus ; vaginis arctis, hirtis, hyalinis v. lutescentibus. 
Pegu, Yoma in valle Choungmenah (Khaboung) ad declivia argillosa (3154). 

*67. POLYPOTHRIX BIKATA, Z., n. Sp. 

Lacustris, csespitulis 2-3 lin. altis, cerugineo viridibus ; filis pulcbre 
aerugineis, primariis 1/300 lin. crassis, pseudoramulis divaricatis, elongatis, 
1/500 lin. crassis ; articulis inferioribus distinctis, saepe dimidiatis, plerum- 
que diametro duplo longioribus, rarius ei aequalibus v. brevioribus, subtoru- 
losis, supremis confluentibus. (Articuli ssepe ad modum Sirosiphonis longi- 
tudinaliter bipartiti). Pegu, Kya Eng, in radicibus submersis (3195, 3203) 
Eng-ga-na (3242, 3248). 


SIBOSIPROETIACEA 0. 

*68. ShiosiPHOK parasiticus, Z., n. sp. 

Strato cespitoso, fusco ; filis virescentibus, 1/200 lin. cum vagina 1/300 
sine vagina crassis, curvatis, parce ramosis ; ramis ascendentibus, homogeneis ; 
articulis saepe obsoletis, vel confluentibus, duplici serie ordinatis, granulosis, 
diametro brevioribus ; vaginis arctis, luteis v. hyalinis. Pegu, Yoma, 
Choungmenah, in sylvis sempervirentibus ad folia arborum et fruticum 
(3292). 

PALMELLACEM . 

*69. Pleurococcus vulgaris, Menegh. ( Protococcus , Kg.). 

Rangoon, ad parietes hospitii circuit house dicti (3210). 

DESMIBIEJE* 

*70. Closteriitm striolatum, Ehrenb. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, inter plantas submersas aquaticas. 

*71. Pleuromnium baculum, De Bary ( Docidium , , Br6b.). 

Pegu, in palude prope Wanet, natans (3238/a). 

*72. Pleurotjenium trabecula, Naeg. (Docidium Ehrenberghii , 
Br5b.). 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na prope Phounggyee (3242). 

*73. Euastrum aksatum, Ralfs. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

*74. Euastrum ampullaceum, Ralfs. 

Pegu, Kya Eng. 

* These are only stray Desmids found by DD. Zeller and Rabenhorst amongst the 
Alg®. My collection of Burmese Desmids is in the hands of Mr. W. Archer of 
Dublin. (3. Kubz.) 
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ZYGNEMACE2E. 

*74. Rhynchonema Kubzii, Z., n. sp. 

Articulis sterilibus fine replicatis, diametro (1/120 — 1/100 lin.) 6-8plo 
longioribus, sporiferis tumidis ; sporis fuscis, ellipticis, diametro (1/40 lin!) 
2-2-iplo longioribus ; fasciis spiralibus 2 laxis, torulosis, anfractibus 2. • 
Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

*75. Spibogyba adnata, Kg. 

Pegu, Pazwoondoung, Balachoung (3247). 

*76. Spibogyba cbassa, Kg. 

In lacu prope Rangoon (3251). 

*77. Spibogyba decimina, Kg. 

Prome, Toung-naweng-cboung (3155) ; Myoma, in rupibus fluminis 
Irrawaddi (3170) ; Pegu, Kenbatee in fonte scaturiente (3165/a) ; Pazwoon- 
doung-cboung ad Kyauzoo (3184). Alga vulgatissima Burmse, prsesertim 
in planitiebus alluvialibuB. 

Forma crassior , filis sterilibus ad 1/38 lin. crassis. Pegu, in montibus 
Yom® centralis, Wathabwot-choung, in fluvio frequens (3174). 

*78. Spibogyba ibbegulabis, Nseg. 

Pegu, Yomah centralis, Wopyoo-cboung (Khayengmathay-chg.) versus 
Ghalee Tay natans (3177) ; Rangoon in canalibus sestuariis subsalsis (3204). 

*79. Spibogyba jtjgalis, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3198). 

*80. Spibogyba longata, Kg. 

Prome, Khyoe Thay in flumine Irrawaddi (3137) ; Arracan, Akyab 
(8211). 

*81. Spibogyba majuscttla, Kg. 

Pegu, in palude quadam prope Tbounggyee (3244). 

i « 

*82. Spibogyba nitida, Kg. 

Pegu, in palude inter Theanchoung et Oakkan (3161/a) ; Prome, Khyee- 
tbay in flumine Irrawaddi (3137) ; Arracan, Akyab, in aqua dulci (3219). 

*83. Spibogyba qtjinina, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3289). 

var. p. ineequalis, Naeg. Pegu, Beeling Kadeng-cboung ad Kway ma- 
kheing (3232). 

*84. Spibogyba tbopioa, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab, in aqua subsalsa (3289). 
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*85. Zygnema stellinum, Ag. 

Pegu, Tonkyan in vicinitate rivuli Bala-choung (3289). 

*86. Zygnema Vaucherii, Ag. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3194). 

*87. Zygnema amplitm, Z., n. sp. 

Yiride, siccatum obscure fuscum ; articulis sterilibus diametro (1/60 
lin.) ante divisionem 2-3plo longioribus, post earn aBqualibus, v. sesquilon- 
gioribus ; fructiferis non tumidis, zygosporis globosis, v. late ellipticis ; filis 
in vagina 1/10 lin. crassa, tenui, continua, subtiliter granulosa, hyalina, in- 
clusis. Pegu, in laculo inter Phounggyee et Kyauzoo (3216). 

*88. Mesocarpus intricatus, Hass. 

Pegu, in palude inter Tean-choung et Oakkan (3161). 

*89. Mesocarpus scalaris, Hass. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242) j Yoma australis, infra pagum Karensium 
Mui-hau dictum in rivulo (3256). 

*90. Staurospermum fragile, Z., n. sp. 

Filis luteolis, intricatis, fragilibus ; cellulis diametro (1/110 — 1/100 lin.) 
5-10plo longioribus, ad genicula contractis ; zygosporis quadrangularibus, 
1/100 — 1/80 lin. crassis ; sporodcrmato lscvi. Pegu, Rangoon in lacu 
(3252) ; Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee (3223). In provincia Pegu, praacipue 
secus fl. Irrawaddi, vulgaris. 

TA UCKERIACEJE. 

*91. Vaucheria sessilis, DC., a. cespitosa, Ag. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-mathay-choung (3172) ; var. b. repens , 
Hass, (forma terrestris) ; ibidem, in limo sicceacente (3181). 

TTLVAOEM. 

92. Enteromorpha compressa, L., var. c. complanata (E. complana - 

ta, Kg.). 

Pegu, Elephant-point in rhizophoretis (3278) ; Arracan, Akyab, in mari 
(3281, 3284). 

*93. Phycoseris Burmauica, Z., n. sp. 

Viridis, in sicco seepius pallide olivacea, radice minuta, disciformi ; sti- 
pite tenerrimo, rotundato, brevi, mox in phycoma planum, rigidum, basi 
oblique cuneatum atque attenuatum, obovatum, rectum v. curvatum, 1-2 polli- 
care, margine in adultioribus crenulatum, transiente. Cellularum diameter 
1/300 lin. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad radices. 
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DIPL0STR0MIEJ3. 

*94. Diplostromium tenuissimum, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad radices (3272). 

CONFER V A CE2E. 

*96. CONFERVA Funkii, Kg. 

Pegu, in palude prope Phounggyee (3214). 

*96. CONFERVA BHYPOP1IILA, Kg. 

Pegu, in planifcie tluminis Irrawaddi, Eng-suay in truncis submenus. 
(3165/c.). 

*97. CONFERVA STJBSETACEA, Kg. 

Arracan, Akyab in aqua subsalsa (3288). 

*98. Conferva Burmanica, Z., n. sp. 

Albo-virescens, rigida, intricata ; articulis diametro (1/L30 — 1/100 lin ) 
2J-5 plo longioribus. . Pegu, Yenay-eng in planitie fl. Irrawaddi, in plan- 
tis aquaticis (3165/6). 

*99. Conferva utriuulosa, Kg. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Khayeng-mathay-choung, in stagnis natans 
(3171) ; Tay Tay-clioung (Zamayco) in limo siccescente (3179). 

*100. Conferva in^eqtjalts, Rabenh. ( [Fsichohormium , Kg.) ; forma, 
filis ad 1/120 lin. crassis. Rangoon in aqua vadosa lacus natans (3243) . 

*101. RnizocLONiuM Hookebi, Kg. 

Pegu, Elephant-point in limo marino (3260). 

*102. Rhizoclonittm arboreum, Z., n. sp. 

Obscure viride, siccatum cinerascens ; filis a basi apicem versus paulo 
attenuatis, hinc inde ad genicula intumescentibus, brevissime radicantibus et 
genuflexis ; articulis diametro (1/35 — 1/25 lin.) eequalibus, vcl duplo lon- 
gioribus j cytiodermato crasso. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad 
corticem arborum (Sonneratia apetala) frequentissime truncorum latus ad 
septentrionem vergens dense investiens (3261). 

103. Cladophora callicoma, Kg. (Cl. glomerata, forma III. 
Rabenh.) Pegu, Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee. (3225). 

*104. Cladophora Javanica, Kg. 

Ibidem (3226). 

*105. Cladophora steepens, Kg. (Cl. fmcta c. strepens , Kg.). 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Wopyoo, chouug (Khayeng-mathay-chg.) versus 
Glialee Tay (3177). 
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106. Cladophoba Tbanquebahiensis, Kg. 

Pegu, Yoma centralis, Tay Tay-choung, natans (3183). 

*107. Cladophoba codiola, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitosa, viridis, sicca pallida, pygmeea, viz 2 lin. Ionga, subsimplex ,- 
filis 1/100 — 1/75 crassis, apice incrassatis, obtusis ; ramellis raris, uni-articu- 
latis ; articulis diametro 8-20 plo et ultra longioribus, infimo perlongo ; cytio- 
dermate crasso, byalino, laevi ; cytioplasmate granulari. Pegu, Irrawaddi,. 
Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3166). 

108. Cladophoba exigtja, Z., n. sp. 

Sordide viridis, cespite 1-2 lin. alto ; filis inferne ramosis, rigidis ; ramis 
paucis, divaricatis, elongatis ; articulis primariis 1/100 ad 1/90 lin., mediia 
1/160 lin., ramorum 1/350 — 1/250 lin. crassis, diametro 2-3plo longioribus, 
ad genicula constrictis ; cytiodermate crassiusculo. Pegu, Balachoung, in 
conchis (Paludina.) (3197). 

*109. Cladophoba (jEgagropila) contorta, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitosa, pallide viridis, filis e radice pulposa provenientibus, simplici- 
bus, perraro ramellum uniarticulatum emittentibus, 2 -4 poll, longis, in funi- 
culos contortis, basi 1/80 lin., sursum ad 1/35 lin. apice 1/100 lin. crassis ; 
articulis cylindricis, valde inaequalibus, diametro 2-12 plo longioribus. Pegu 
Tonghoo, in fundo naviculi in fluvio Sittang (3143). 

110. Cladophoba minutissima, Z. (ad interim). 

Pallide viridis, filis in cortice truncorum radicantibus, dense aggregates, 
semilineam vix superantibus, 1/250 — 1/150 lin. crassis, simplicibus, v. raro 
ramello unicellulari instructis, a basi apicem versus incrassatis ; articulis 
diametro l£-3plo longioribus ; cytiodermate flaccido, hyalino, cytioplas- 
mate lamelloso. (Forsan Cladophorae cujusdam status juvenilis). Marina 
Elepliant-point in truncis submersis (3264). 

(EBOGONIACBM. 

*111. CEdogonium apophvsatum, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3195). 

*112. (Edogonium Braunii, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-suay non procul a flumine Irrawaddi infra Henzadah 
(3166/a) ; Kadeng-choung ad Natmadhee (3229). 

*113. (Edoooxium gracile, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-suay in truncis submersis (3165/d). 

*114. (Edogohium Landsboroughii, Kg. 

Pegu, prope Tonkyan supra Rangoon (3248). 

*115. (Edogokium Rothii, Breb. 

In lacu Rangoonensi fluitans (3253). 
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*116. CEdogonium SCUTATUM, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibus (3195). 

*117. (Edogonium tekellum, Kg. 

Pegu, in stagnis et fossis prope Tonkyan, vicum supra Rangoon (3248). 

*118. (Edogonium yesicatum, Link. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242) ; Yoma centralis, Zamayee-choung in saxis 
arenosis (3233). 

var. g. fuscescens, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya-eng in radicibus (3193). 

*119. CEdooonium Kubzit, Z., n. sp. 

Moncecum ; cellula basilari biloba, articulo terminali obtuso, articulis 
diametro (1/45 — 1/32 lin.) 2-5 plo longioribus, scepe medio dilatatis, v. cunei- 
formibus, passim uno fine transversim plicatis ; oogoniis sparsis, raro seriatis, 
ellipticis, diametro (1/30 lin.) l£-2 plo longioribus ; oosporis fuscis, sphae- 
ricis, y. diametro paulum longioribus ; antheridiis unicellularibus, lanceola- 
tis, medio constrictis. Pegu, in palude prope Wanet (3255). 

*120. BuLBOCHiETE entebmedia, De Bary. 

Pegu, Kya Eng (3195, 3203). 

*121. BlJLBOCIIiETE Pegtjana, Z., n. sp. 

Dense intricata, repetite ramosissima, ramis alternis vel oppositis, sensim 
attenuatis et setis longis, vix 1/1500 lin. crassis, terminatis ; articulis fill 
primarii ad 1/200 lin. crassi 2-3 plo, ramorum 1/300 — 1/500 lin. crassorum 
5 plo et ultra longioribus ; oosporis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma centralis, ad rapes 
calcareo-siliceas inter muscos in cacumine montis Kambala-toung, alt. 3200 
ped. s. m. (3459). 

ULOTEBIOEACE^ 

*122. Ulothbix subtUiIS, Kg. 

Pegu, Eng-ga-na (3242). 

' *123. Schizogonium tektjtssimum, Z., n. sp. 

Pallide flavo-virens, filis simplicibus 1/500 — 1/375 lin. crassis, passim 
ramellosis ; cellulis diametro duplo longioribus, gonidiis oblongis. Marta- 
bania, in Chinchonao plantationibus, 3500 ped. altitudinis, in rivulo Opo- 
choung, Shantounggyee (3142). 

CEBOOLEPIBEAS. 

*124. Ohboolefus elaytjm, Kg. 

Yoma centralis, ad bambusarum culmos (3144). * 

var. filis tenuioribus, articulis longioribus, Chr.flavi et elongati interme- 
dium. Yoma, ad arborum corticem frequens (3145). 

24 
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*125. Chrooleptts lagenifeEtjm, Hildebrand. 

In lacu Rangoonensi, inter Confervam inaqualem in aqua vadosa natans 
(3243). 

*126. Chhoolepfs umbbinum, Kg. (Protococcus crustaceus , Kg.). 
Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-choung, corticola, frequens (3148). 

*127. Chboolepus botbtoides, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite siccitate pallide luteo, villoso, 2-3 lin. alto ; filis flaccidis, ad 
1/100 lin. crassis, leevibus ; ramis subsecundis, divaricatis, attenuatis, apice 
1/250 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro l£-2 plo longioribus ; spermatiis glo- 
bosis, minutis, plerumque ad latera ramorum in cumulos botryomorphos 
aggregatis. Pegu, Yoma, in cortice arborum (3147). 

128. Cheoolepus calamicola, Z., n. sp. 

Cespite intricato, yiridi, (in sicco pallide lutescente) ; filis ramosis, ramis 
attenuatis, subsecundis, divaricatis ; articulis infimis 1/120 lin. crassis, diame- 
tro sesquilongioribus ; superioribus diametro (1/300 ad 1/180 lin.) 2-4plo 
longioribus ; spermatiis plerumque lateralibus, raro terminalibus, sessili- 
bus, globosis v. cllipticis, 1/180 lin. crassis, solitariis, v. seriatis. Supra 
Rangoon, in silvis sempervirentibus in foliis Calami (3467). 

*129. Chboolepus elongatem, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitosum, siccitate flavo-cinereum, filis rectis, rigidis, 1/150 lin. cras- 
sis, ramosis ; ramis secundb, valde elongatis, acuminatis, 1/300 — 1/225 lin. 
crassis ; articulis primariis diametro duplo, ramorum 4-6 plo longioribus ; 
spermatiis ignotis. Pegu, Yoma, Yaitho-cboung, in cortice arborum in syl- 
vis sempervirentibus (3148). 

*130. Chboolepus fusco-atbem, Z.< n. sp. 

Strato tenui, crustaceo, fusco-atro (in sicco) ; filis brevibus, rectis, v. 
parum curvatis, torulosis ; ramis divaricatis ; articulis fuscis, 1/400 — 1/300 
lin. crassis, globosis, v. late ellipticis. Pegu, in valle Choungmenah (Kha- 
boung) non procul a Tonghoo, in sylvis sempervirentibus (3469). 

*131. Cheoolepus Kubzti, Z., n. sp. 

Semipollicare, viride, cespitosum, in fasciculos conicos dense implicatum, 
filis primariis ad 1/125 lin., ramorum ad 1/300 lin. crassis ; articulis diame- 
tro 2-4plo (rarius pluries) longioribus ; ramis divaricatis, subsecundis ; sper-* 
matiis lateralibus, creberrimis, seriatis, sessilibus.v. breviter petiolatis, initio 
globosis, deinde crateriformibus, 1/250 — 1/60 lin. crassis. Pegu, Tonghoo, 
Choungmenah-ohoung in sylvis sempervirentibus ad folia fruticum (preecipue 
Alsodeia) (3149). 
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*132. Chroolepus tenue, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitulis exiguis, gregariis, aurantiacis, siccatis cinereis ; filis primariis 
1/375 — 1/300 lin. crassis, varie flexuosis ; ramis divaricatis, interdum recur- 
vis, 1/500 — 1/400 lin. crassis ; articulis diametro aequalibus, vel ad duplum 
longioribus, torulosis ; spermatiis globosis, terminalibus et lateralibus. Ohr. 
abietino proximum, sed articulis omnibus plus minus inflatis, brevioribus et 
tenuioribus distinguendum. Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad cor- 
ticem Sonneratiw apetalce frequens (3268). 

CH2ET0BH0RA CEAE. 

*133. Stigeoclontum tentje, H., y. gracile , Kg. 

Pegu, Beendau Eng in caulibus Polygoni (3141). 

*184. StigeocloJTium Ranqoonicum Z., n. sp. 

Cespite vix 1£ lin. alto, dilute viridi, vel lutescente, dense implicato ; 
filis primariis 1/375 — 1/250 lin. crassis ; ramis subdichotome secundis, ad 
1/900 lin. crassiticm attenuatis, flaccidis ; articulis valde insoqualibus, dia- 
metrum ooqu antibus torulosis, ad gcnicula leviter constrictis, vel cylindricis 
et ea 2-6plo longioribus. In cisterna quadam oppidi Rangoon (3249). 

*135. CnJUTOPHORA pisifoemis, Ag. 

Pegu, Phounggyee in laculo ad radices submersas (3190) ; Prome, 
Myitmakha-choung ad Gho-tau, in plantis aquaticis (3140). 

*136. Cjoetophoba. radians, Kg. 

Pegu, Kya Eng in radicibus (3193). 

*137. ClLETOPHOBA TUBERCULOSA, Kg. 

Pegu, in laculo inter Phounggyee et Kyauzoo (3245). 

*138. ClUBTOPHORA STBICTA, Z., n. Sp. 

Yiridis, expansa, mollis, 1-2 lin. crassa ; filis intemis repetite et dicho- 
tome ramosis, strictis ; ramis attenuatis, gracilibus, non piliferis ; articulis 
oblongis, ad 1/350 lin. crassis, diametro l£-3plo longioribus. Pegu, Ka- 
' deng-choung at Natmadhee in ramis emortuis submersis (3231) ; Prome, 
Khyee-thay, ad silices rivuli tenui aquafluentis in flumine Irrawaddi (3136). 

*139. Gongbosiba pygm-jja, Kg. 

Forma tenuis, non ultra 1/180 lin. crassa. Rangoon, ad rudera lateri- 
tia submersa (3250). 

140. Gongeosira onusta, Z., n. sp. 

Flavo-viridis, cespitibus confluentibus, lineam crassis ; filis e basi fibrosa 
continua articulatis j articulis diametro (1/150—1/100 lin.) 2 — 3plo longi- 
oribus; ramis numerosis, undique egredientibus, moniliformibus ; articulis 
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ramorum omnibus oogonia globosa, ad 1/125 lin. crassa, formantibus; 
oosporis fusois, 1/250 lin. crassis. Pegu, Elephant-point secus littora in 
truncis vetustis inundatis (3262). 

CHANTRANSIE&. 

*141. Chanteansia eoseola, Z., n. sp. 

Cespitulis minutis, roseo-chalybeis ; -filis 1/400 — 1/300 lin. crassis, 
fastigiatim ramosis ; ramis distantibus, erectis ; articulis diametro 4plo 
longioribus. Pegu, Beendau Eng, in caulibus Polygoni (3141). 

BATRA CHOSPERMA OEM. 

142. Batbachospebmum monilifoeme, Both. 

Pegu, in gurgite profundo paludis prope Phoungyee, ad radices arborum 
(3188). 

HILDENBRAND TIA CEjE. 

*143. Hildenbeandtia Aeeacanta, Z., n. sp. 

Incrustans, indeterminata, vage expansa, arctissiine adnata, fusco-pur- 
purea; cellulis 1/700 — 1/600 lin. crassis, obsolete angulosis, rotundatis, 
absque ordine coacervatis. Arracan, Akyab in rupibus maritimis frequens, 
(3282). 

QERAMIEM. 

*144. Gongeoceeas badicans, Z., n. sp. 

Capillare, rcpens, pollicare, apicibus rectis, vel parum curvatis, non 
forcipatis ; filis intricatis, subpectinatis, . vel repetite dichotomis, radicanti- 
bus ; radiculis numerosis e parti inferiori egredientibus, continuis, vel articu- 
latis; articulis cylindricis, diametro nunc l|-2plo longioribus, nunc ei 
aequalibus, supremis brevioribus ; zonis superioribus confluentibus ; tetracho- 
carpiis plerumque infra apices ramorum verticillatim dispositis. Pegu, 
Elephant-point in rhizophoretis ad radices truncosque arborum inundatos, 
(3274). 

UAL YMENIE2E. 

*145. Catenella optotia, Grev. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, frequens in rhizophoretis et secus littora in 
truncis vetustis inundatis, (3265). 

GELIDIEM 

146. Acbocabpus intbicatus, Kg. ( Ghlidium , Kg., Spkarococcus, 
Ag-)- 

Arracan, Akyab in rupibus marinis, (3279). 
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POL YSIPHONIE^E. 

*147. PoLYsrpnoNiA subadunca, Kg., major , ramis crebrioribus, 
minus strictis. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3274). 

*148. Bostbychia intricata, Mont. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3263). 

*149. Bostbychia biyularis, Harv. 

Pegu, Elephant-point, in rhizophoretis ad arborum radices, (3271). 

DELESSERIEAE. 

*150. Hypoglossum Bengalense, Mart. 

Pegu, Elepliant-point, in truncis vetustis inundatis ad littora satis 
frequens, (3206). 

*151. Hypoglossum Lepbieubit, Kg. 

Pegu, Elepliant-point, in rhizophoretis frequens, (3270). 

APPENDIX. 

Characejb Burmanic^e,* determined by Dr. A. Braun, Professor of 
Botany in Berlin. 

1. Nitella Roxburgiiii, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, (3295). 

2. Nitella MiciioGLOcniN, A. Br. sp. v. subsp. nov. N. oligospirce 
proxima. 

Arracan, in valle Koladyne in stagno quodam silvatico. 

3. N. oligospira, A. Br. 

Pegu, Kya Eng, (3294). 

' 4. ClIABA GYMNOPITYS, A. Br. 

Arracan, frequentissima in oryzetis inundatis vallis Kolodyne, (1904). 

* It may not, I think, be uninteresting to insert at this opportunity tlio few 
Characca , which have as yet been found in Burma. I am indebted to Prof. A. 
Braun who obligingly sent me the list a long time ago, for the names of the species. 
(S. Kurz.) 
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[Head July 5th, received July 18th, 1873.] 

Although Dr. W. Peters has done so much towards clearing up the 
synonymy of the Pteropida as well as of other families of Chiroptera, much 
yet remains to be done before a correct list of the species can be olttained. 

The state of confusion into which the species of this family have fallen, 
in common with most species of Chiroptera, is mainly due to the great 
imperfection of the original descriptions, from many of which it is impossi- 
ble to recognise the family to which the species belongs.* This imperfection 
in description has arisen chiefly from the general ignorance respecting the 
Order which has prevailed amongst Zoologists, who seem to have shared the 
vulgar antipathy to these animals, if we may judge front the small amount of 
attention they have received, and also from the want of proper material in 
the Museums. Most of the Pier op idee being large bats, and therefore unlike- 
ly to be preserved by collectors in spirit, have been described from dried speci- 
mens, and this also has added much to the imperfection of the description. 

Much work, therefore, remains to be done both in obtaining well-pre- 
served duplicates, in comparing them with the type specimens, and in 
producing from them descriptions from which it may bo possible for natura- 
lists in general to determine the species. 

If the species of the genus P ter op us, as given by Drs. Peters and 
Gray,t be enumerated, there will be found to be not less than fifty. 


The distribution of these fifty species is as follows : — 

Continent of India and Burma, 1 

Malay Archipelago, 25 

China, Japan, and Loo-choo Islands, 4 

Solomon Islands j New Caledonia ; New Hebrides ; Fiji 

Islands ; Marianne and Yiti Islands, 9 

Australia, 5 

Africa and its Islands, 6 


* Thus Dr. J. E. Gray remarks (P. Z. S. Lond., 1866, p. 148) — •“ The generic charac- 
ters of Aello, as given by Dr. Leach, occupy nearly a page of a quarto book, and yet no 
one has boon able to disoover the genus. Ouo could not have a more convincing 
proof that it is not mere length of character that is required to define a genus.*’ 

t See Peters in Monatsb. Berlin Akad., 1867, p. 323, and Gray’s Catalogue of 
Monkeys, Lemurs and Fruit-eating Bats, 1870. 
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It is very remarkable that, supposing the localities to be correct or 
approximately so, one half of the whole number of species is distributed 
among the small islands of the Malay Archipelago, while a single species — 
Pteropus mediae — is the sole representative, hitherto discovered, of the 
genus in the Continent of India and Burma. 

That a large proportion of the species should be found in the Malay 
Archipelago and adjoining Islands might be expected, as these animals like 
monkeys can live only where a constant supply of fruit is attainable through- 
out the whole year, but the same conditions obtain in the greater part of 
the Peninsula of India, and especially in Equatorial Africa, yet scarcely one- 
seventh of the whole number has been found in these regions. 

The Malay Archipelago is, therefore, either the original and special 
home of the genus from which a few species have wandered into India and 
Africa, or many species remain undiscovered in the latter countries, and 
probably many of the so-called species which go to make up the large 
number from Malayana have been founded on insufficient grounds. 

I have not the least doubt that the real number of species is much less 
than that recorded, and that many described as new by Temminck and 
others will, with the accession of additional and more perfectly preserved 
specimens to the collections hitherto available in our Museums, be found 
referable to a few really distinct species. This may be especially expected 
in the case of those species that have been founded on differences in the 
colour of the fur, which appears to have been regarded by some zoologists 
as of equal importance with the colour of the feathers in birds. 

I have elsewhere* dwelt at some length on the variability of the colour 
of the fur in many species of bats, and have shown that, in the Pteropi 
especially, individuals belonging to the s$me species present very different 
shades of colour according to sex age and season, and probably also, but in 
a less degree, according to locality. 

Differences in the form of the skull and in the teeth have been also 
, used to distinguish the species, but these, though of the greatest importance, 
are not satisfactory, if alone available as a means of diagnosis, for it should, 
surely, be possible to distinguish the species of a given vertebrate animal 
without first finding it necessary to kill and make a skeleton of it. 

It is, therefore, desirable that, in the description of species, certain 
external characters may be given from which the living animal can be 
known, and these, I believe, may be found in the shape and relative size of 
the ears, and in the quality and distribution of the fur. • 

In all the Chiroptera, we find one or more of the organs of special sense 
greatly developed to supplement or, in some genera, almost wholly replace 
the visual organs (which in most cases ail very rudimentary or, where 
* Proc. Zool. Soo. of London, 1873. 
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moderately developed, can be of little use owing to tbe nocturnal habits of 
the animals), and this development varies remarkably according to family, 
genus, and species. 

Thus the peculiar form of the nose-leaf taken with the shape of the 
ears at once characterises the Bhinolophidce, and each species of the family 
may be distinguished by secondary modifications of these organs alone. 

And in those families of bats where the nostrils are not furnished with 
appendages, the form and relative size of the ear will generally be found to be 
the most important characters for readily and accurately determining the 
species, and, next to and with these, the quality and distribution of the fur. 

I shall employ this principle of diagnosis in the following descriptions 
of the species of Frugivorous Bats known to inhabit Continental India and 
Burma, and the Islands of the Bay of Bengal. 

Genus I. — Pteeoptjs, Brisson. 

Nostrils projecting ; upper lip with a vertical groove in front hounded 
laterally hy naked prominences ; index finger with a distinct claw, metacar- 
pal hone of second finger shorter than the index finger ; wings from the sides 
of the hairy hack ; wing-membrane attached to the hack of the first phalanx 
of the second toe ; tail none. 

-n . 4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition tn. T ; — ; m. — . 

A. — Ears acutely pointed . 

Ptebopus medius. PI. XIV, Fig. 1. 

Pteropus medius, Temminck, Monog. Mammal., I, p. 176. 

„ edwardsii , (in part) Geoff., Ann. du Mus., vol. xv., p. 92. 

„ leucocephalus, Hodgson, Journ. As. Soo. Bong., iv. f p. 699. 

„ assamensis, McClelland, Proo. Zool. Soc. Lond., vii., p. 148. 

Ears long, with acutely pointed tips, the upper third of the outer 
margin concave beneath the tip ; in fully grown individuals the longest 
diameter of the opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of 
the outer and inner margins below to the tip, measures one inch and a 
half* 

Nostrils projecting, with a deep intervening emargination ; upper lip 
with a narrow vertical groove in front bounded laterally* by naked rounded 
prominences continuous with the integument of the nostrils. 

* The length of the ear (anteriorly) as given in the tables of measurements 
accompanying this paper (and also wherever mentioned in previous papers) has been 
determined by measuring the dist^ice between the termination of the outer margin 
below and the tip. The breadth has been ascertained by means of a string passod 
ronnd the ear posteriorly from the inner to the outer margin. 
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The ears are naked except at the bases posteriorly, and a narrow 
triangular portion covered with short hairs terminating towards the middle 
of the outer margin ; anteriorly, the anterior flattened edge of the inner 
side of the conch is covered from the base upwards for about one-third of the 
length of the ear. 

The face is naked in front of a line joining the inner angles of the eyes, 
and on either side of the naked space (which corresponds to the position of 
the nasal bones) a few long fine hairs arise from separate papillae. The fur is 
rather dense and moderately long on the back of* the head, neck, and shoulders, 
but short and appressed on the back, narrowing to about two inches in width 
across the loins. A narrow line of short fur passes outwards on to the wing 
membrane posterior to the humerus for rather more than* half its length ; 
the elbow is quite naked, but a few short hairs cover a narrow portion of 
the wing-membrane, about one inch and a half long, posterior to the forearm. 
The femur, and the intcrfemoral membrane as far as a line corresponding to 
the position of the semi-circular band on the under surface of the membrane 
arc covered ; the tibiae are naked, or have only a few very short hairs ; the 
feet are quite devoid of hair. 

On the under surface, the whole body is well covered ; the antebrachial 
membrane is similarly covered as far as a line drawn from the knee to a 
point about one inch posterior to the elbow joint, thence the hair passes 
outwards on the wing-membrane posterior to the forearm, terminating at 
about the beginning of the distal third of the radius. The thighs are 
covered, the legs and inter-femoral membrane are quite naked. 

The nape of the neck and the shoulders are usually reddish yellow or 
golden yellow or pale straw colour, but every shade of these colours has 
been observed, the different colours and intermediate shades appearing to 
depend on sex, age, season, or locality. The darker shades are usually found 
in females. 

The chest and upper part of the abdomen are either of the same colour 
. as the nape of the neck or of a darker hue. The remainder of the fur black 
or dark brown often mixed with grayish hairs. 

The fur of the neck is coarser and longer than that covering other parts 
of the body. In most male specimens a circular tuft of rigid unctuous hairs, 
of a deep reddish yellow colour, is found on each side of the neck, situated 
midway between the base of the ear and the origin of the ante-humeral 
portion of the wing-membrane from the shoulder. In a large male obtained 
near Calcutta, these tufts occupy a space one inch in diameter, and the hairs 
composing them measure about one-third of an inch in length. 

Sab . — India generally, from Kachh to Burma, and from the Himalaya 
to Ceylon. 

To this section of the genus belongs Ft. edulis , Pdron et Lesueur, from 
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Java and Sumatra, which has been reported from Tenasserim,* and may 
probably be found in the Nicobar Islands. This species, the largest of 
known bats, may be readily distinguished from Pt. medius by its ears, and 
by the distribution and quality of the fur. The ears are proportionately 
shorter and narrower than in the Indian species, and the concavity of the 
upper third of the outer margin is much less distinct. In a specimen from 
Java, in the Indian Museum, the ears are about the same length as in the 
most adult specimen of Pt. mediae , while its forearm exceeds that of the 
latter species by more than two inches, and the tibia by an inch and a half. 
Compared with Pt. medius the light coloured portion of the fur extends further 
down upon the shoulders, and the breadth across the loins occupied by hair is 
proportionately much greater : this is well seen when specimens of equal 
size are compared, the breadth of the fur in this position in the not fully 
grown Pt. edulis being nearly, if not quite, double that in tho adult 
Pt. medium. Elsewhere the distribution of the fur is similar in both 
species, but the hair on the wing- membranes and legs is conspicuously much 
longer in Pt. edulis. 

B. — Ears rounded at the tip. 

PTEROPUS NICOBA.RTCUS. PI. XIV, Fig. 2, 

rteropus nicobaricus , Fitzinger, Sitzungsb. Wien. Akad., I860, p. 389, nomen nu- 
dum. 

„ mclanotus, Blyth, Gat. Mammal. Mus. As. Soc. Beng., 1863, p. 20, nom. 
nudum. 

„ nicobaricus, Zelebor, Reise der Oester. Freg. • Novara,* Sftugethiere, 1868, 

p. 11. 

Ears rounded off at the tip, their breadth nearly equal to their length ; 
the upper third of the outer margin slightly flattened, not concave, the lower 
two-thirds convex ; in fully grown individuals the longest diameter of the 
opening of the external ear, from the point of junction of the outer and 
inner margins below to the tip, scarcely exceeds one inch. 

The distribution of the fur of the body is similar to that of Pt. medius , 
but the hair on the wing-membrane is very much shorter. 

In some male specimens the colour of the fur also corresponds very 
closely with that of Pt. medius ; generally, however, the lighter coloured por- 
tions of fur on the nape of the neck, and on the shoulders and chest, are of a 
deeper hue than in the latter species, usually dark ferruginous red or chest- 
nut ; females and young males are commonly intensely black throughout ; in 
some female specimens the position of the light-coloured tippet in the male 
is indicated by a reddish tinge. 

* A very badly proserved dried skin of an immature specimen of Borne species of 
Pteropus, in the Indian Mnsenm, has been identified by Mr. Blyth with Pt. edulis, and 
the locality * Tenasserim* recorded in his Catalogue. The specimen is in' such a very 
bad condition I am able neither to confirm nor to correct Mr. Blyth*B identification. 
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The skull differs from that of Pt. medius in being shorter, wider across 
the maxillary and nasal bones, and in having nearly all its processes and 
r idges much more strongly defined. The distance between the small ante- 
rior upper premolars exceeds that in Pt. medius by one-tenth of an inch. 
Th q foramen ovale is divided in the centre by a process of bone, in Pt. 
medius it is undivided. A post-orbital process of the zygomatic arch is pre- 
sent, though not so well developed as in Pt. medius . 

The mandible is shorter and its rami deeper than in Pt. medius ; the 
coronoid process is more developed vertically, its posterior margin is nearly 
straight, not deeply concave, and its superior angle is narrowly, not broadly 
rounded off as in the latter species. 

The teeth are stouter in Pt. nicobaricus but their general characters 
are the same in both species.* 

-E Tab . — Andaman and Nicobar Islands, probably Java also. An old 
dried specimen in the Indian Museum is labelled Java, but not numbered 
in Blyth’s Catalogue. 

Neither Fitzinger nor Blyth described this species, though they invent- 
ed names for it. Zelebor’s description occupies nearly two pages of a quarto 
book, and very careful measurements of the original specimen are given, yet, 
as his description is taken from a young individual and contains few really 
diagnostic characters, I was unable to feel certain that specimens obtained 
by me last year from the Andamans and Nicobars should be referred to this 
species. But Dr. Peters has lately, at my request, very kindly compared some 
specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum with the type specimens of 
Pt. nicobaricus in the Vienna Museum. He informs me that they agree in 
the form of the ear and feet. With this additional information I feel no 
hesitation in referring the specimen from which the above description is 
taken, to that species. 
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* For the dentition of the genus Pteropus see De Blainville, Oetfographie. 
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Genus II. — Cy^optekus,* F. Cuvier. 

Nostrils projecting ; upper lip tvith a vertical groove in front , hounded, 
laterally by naked prominences ; index finger with a distinct claw ; metacar- 
pal hone of second finger exceeding slightly in length the index finger ; wings 
from the sides of the hairy hack , wing-membrane attached to the base of the 
first toe ; tail short , distinct. 

4, 1—1 2 2 2 2 

Dentition :—in. — ; c. — ; pm. — ; m. — . 

COTOPTERUS MABGIffATUS. PI. XIV, Fig. 4. 

Pteropus marginatus, Geoffroy, Ann. du Mus. xiv, p. 97. 

„ pyrivorus, Hodgson, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1836, p. 36. 

Cynopterus affinis, Gray, Cat. Mammal., 1850, xix, p. 38. 

Eleutherura marginata, Gray, Catalogue of Monkeys, Lemurs and Fruit -eating 

Bats, 1870, p. 118. f 

Ears large, rounded at the tip, with a slight but distinct concavity of 
the outer margin immediately beneath the tip ; both the outer and inner 
margins are bordered with white ; the white border along the inner margin 
is about one-twelfth of an inch wide, and contrasts strongly with the dark 
brown colour of the ear ; the outer margin terminates below without .forming 
a lobe at the base. 

Nostrils projecting, with a deep intervening emargination. The upper 
lip marked in the centre, as in Pteropus, with a narrow vertical groove 
bounded laterally by naked rounded prominences continuous with the integ- 
ument of the nostrils. 

The cars are naked posteriorly except at their bases ; anteriorly, a few 
hairs appear on the conch along the outer side, of the white border of the 
inner margin of the ear, and, similarly, along the inner side of the white 
border of the outer margin. On the upper surface, the fur of the back 
•extends upon the wing-membrane nearly as far as a line joining the elbow 
and knee joints, also, thinly, upon the humerus, the femur, and proximal end 
of the tibia. Beneath, the antebrachial membrane is covered with moder- 

* I have placed the genus Cynopterus next Pteropus as I believe it presents more 
affinities with that genus than any of the other genera of Pteropidce, The species of 
these genera agree very closely in the form of the nostrils and of the narrow emargi- 
nation on the upper lip bounded by naked prominenoes. In Cynonycteris this omargi- 
nation is wide and deep with slanting sides, altogether very different from the same 
part in Pteropus. In habit also the species of Cynopterus and Pteropus perfectly 
agree ; they are all strictly frugivorous bats and live in trees, while the species of 
Cynonycteris are commonly found in caves, and I have been informed that a colony of 
C. amplexicaudata living near the sea wero seen to feed on Mollusca left exposed 
by the tide. 

t For a complete list of synonyms of this species see Peters in Monatsb, Berlin 
Akad., 1867, p. 866, and 1869, p. 395. 
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ately long thinly spread hairs, and the wing-membrane is clothed to about 
the same extent as on the upper surface^the hairs also passing outwards in 
a narrow band posterior to the forearm. The colour of the fur is extremely 
variable, dark brown, reddish-brown, snuff-brown or olive-brown, sometimes 
with a bluish tinge throughout. 

The first upper premolar is minute, and in the centre of the space be- 
tween the canine and second premolar ; the second premolar is about equal 
to the lower canine in vertical extent. 

Cynopterus marginatus, var. andamanensis. PI. XIV, Fig. 5. 

This is, I believe, a permanent variety of C. marginatus . It is readily 
distinguished by the small size of the ears which are similarly margined with 
white. The relative size is very well shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

Specimens of young individuals of C. marginatus from Bengal with fore- 
arm bones nearly half an inch shorter than specimens of adult animals of 
this variety from the Andamans have considerably larger ears. 

Cynopterus sherzeet. PI. XIV, Fig. 6. 

Pachyaoma sherzeri , Fitzinger, Sitzungs. Wien. Akad., I860, p. 389, (now. nudum), 

Cynopterus marginatus , var. Pachysoma Sherzeri , Zelebor, Boise der Oester. Freg. 

'Novara,* Saugethiere, p. 11, 1868. 

This species, like Pteropus nicobaricus 9 was named but not described by 
Fitzinger, and Zelebor regards it as a variety only of O. marginatus. It is 
at once distinguished from that species by its small and narrow ears which 
are also not margined with white. When adult specimens of C. marginatus 
and of this species are compared together, the difference in the size and shape 
of the ears is very striking. 

The muzzle is thicker, and the colour of the fur much darker than in 
any specimen of O. marginatus , • 

Zelebor mentions that the ears of the specimens obtained at Car-Nico- 
bar are margined with white, but I have been unable to detect even the 
slightest trace of a white border in the ears of* several specimens exa- 
mined by me. Therefore, either Zelebor has been mistaken, or the white 
bordering of the ears is not a constant character in this species, or I have 
wrongly identified the species here described with C. sherzeri. But al- 
though it is quite impossible to identify the species here described with that 
obtained during the Novara Expedition at Car-Nicobar Island from Zele- 
bor’s description (which consists merely of some unimportant remarks on 
the colours of the fur, wing-membrane, and eyes), yet as the animals which 
furnished the above description were taken not only at the same island — 
Car-Nicobar — but also from the same place on that island, namely, from 
the leaves of the cocoa-nut palms, I think it highly probable that they 
26 
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belong to the same species, and, accordingly, to avoid the possibility of 
introducing a fresh synonym, I have retained Fitzinger’s name. 

Cynoptertts brachysoma. PI. XIV, Fig. 7. 

Cynopterus brachyscnna, Dobson, Journ. A. S. B., 1871, p. 260. 

. I have little to add to my original description of this species. 

The ears are much rounded off above, and the upper third of the outer 
margin is straight or slightly convex ; the presence of a rounded lobe at the 
base of the outer margin at once distinguishes this species. 

The difference in the measurements of the breadth of the ear given with 
the original description and in the table below is due to the measurement 
having been taken in the former case across the concavity of the ear, ante- 
riorly ; in the latter, by means of a string round the convexity, posteriorly. 

Genus III. — Cynonycterts, Peters. 

Nostrils projecting ; upper lip with a wide groove in front with smooth 
not elevated margins ; index finger with a distinct claw ; metacarpal hone of 
second finger exceeding , or equalling, the index finger in length ; wings from 
the sides of the hairy bach ; wing-membrane from the base of the second toe ; 
tail short , distinct. 

-w-. .... . 4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition :—in. - ; c. — ; pm. — ; m. — ^ 

Cynowycteris amplexicaudata. PI. XIV, Fig. 8. 

rteropus amplexicaudatus, Geoff. Ann. du Mug., Vol. xv, p. 96. 

„ Leschenanltii , Desmarcsfc, Mammal., p. 110. 

„ amplcxicauda tus f Temm., I, p. 200. * 

„ seminudus , Kelaart, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., xxi, p. 345. 

„ Leschenaultii, Blyth, Cat. Mammal. Mus. As. Soc. Bong., p. 21. 

Head long, triangular ; upper lip with a wide groove directly continu- 
ous with the ^margination between the nostrils, the edges of the groove 
smooth, not thickened as in JP ter opus or Cy nop term ; ears moderate, trian- 
gular, rounded at the tip, the upper half of the outer margin straight, the 
lower half convex. 

Posteriorly the ears are naked except at their bases, anteriorly the conch 
is covered with a few very short fine hairs. The fur of the body extends 
upon the humerus and upon the fleshy part of the forearm, the remaining 
part to the carpus has only a few very fine hairs. The portion of the back 
and* wing-membrane covered with fur across the loins is not more than an 
inch in breadth. The interfemoral membrane is densely covered with hair 
at the root of the tail, and on cither side as far as lines drawn from the knee 
joints to the base of the free portion of the tail ; the remaining portion, the 
legs and a considerable part of the wing-membrane beyond, are clothed with 
short, thinly-spread fur which extends along the wing membrane and legs 
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to the back of the feet. Beneath, the ante-humeral membrane is clothed 
with rather long thinly-spread fur, and the wing-membrane is similarly 
covered as far as a line drawn from the knee to a point about half an inch 
posterior to the elbow, whence the fur extends outwards to the carpus. The 
interfemoral membrane, the legs, and the feet are covered with a few very 
short hairs. 

First upper premolar minute, equally distant from the canine and second 
premolar ; second premolar exceeding lower canine in vertical extent ; first 
lower prcmolar small, less than half the size of the second premolar ; second 
premolar nearly equal to lower canine in vertical extent. 

Hab . — From the Persian Gulf to the Philippine Islands. Bengal ; 
Southern India ; Ceylon ; Burma ; Celebes ; Amboyna ; Timor ; Aru Is- 
lands. 

Cy^onycteeis mxsoe, n. sp. PI. XIV, Fig. 9. 

Ears smaller and much narrower than in C. amplexicaudata ; muzzle 
also proportionately shorter. 

The minute first upper premolar is closely wedged in between the canine 
and second premolar ; in O. amplexicaudata it is separated by a narrow 
interval from both these teeth. 

The distribution of the fur is somewhat similar to that of C. amplexi- 
cauadtus , but it is much shorter on the wing-membrane and almost absent 
from the backs of the tibia), from the adjoining portions of wing-membrane, 
and from the feet. 

Ilah. — Java. 



Cynopterus. 

Cynonycteris. 


C. mar- 
ginatus. 

C. andamo- 
nenuis. 

C. sherz- 
cri. 

C. bra- 
chysoma. 

C. amplexi- 
caudatuB. 

C. 

minor. 

• 

| 

bi> 

1 

I 

i 

1 


! 

1 

I 


1 

I 

1 

I 


6 

d 

9 

d 

9 

9 

9 

9 

d 

d 

9 

Length, head and body, 

4.4 

3.0 

3.7 

3.3 

3.4 

3.75 

3.7 

2.9 

4.1 

4.3 

3.7 


0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.35 

0.4 

0.55 

0.55 

0.26 

0.65 

0.65 

0.45 

„ head 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.25 

1.3 

1.25 

1.7 

1.7 

1.55 

ear (anteriorly), 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.68,0.6 

0.63 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

0.68 

Breadth, car, 

0.6 


0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.32 

0.4 

0.65 

0.55 

0.35 

Length, from ear to tip of nostril, 


1.2 

1.15 

1.0 

1.151.0 

L.05 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

„ from eye to tip of nostril, 


0.5 

0.5 

0.48 0.48 0.45 

0.45 

0.4 

0.65 

0.6 

0.43 

” forearm, 

3.0 

2.9 

2.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.2 

3.2 

3.15 

2.8 

„ thumb, 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.95 1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0 9 

1.25 

1.0 

0.9 

„ second finger, 

6.0 

4.9 

4.7 

4.2 

4.7 

4.7 

i.75 

4.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4.4 

„ fourth finger, 

3.7 

3.5 

3.3 

3 1 

3-5 

8.4 

3.5 

3.0 

8.7 

3.9 

3.3 

„ tibia, 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.95,1.051.0 

1.0 


1.35 

1.4 

1.05 

„ foot and claws, 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.55|0.6 

j0. G 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

0.85 

0.75 
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Genus IV. — Eonyctebis, (nov.) 

Nostrils not projecting ; upper lip with a shallow vertical groove in 
front ; index finger without a claw; thumb short, part of terminal phalanx 
included in the wing-membrane ; metacarpal bone of second finger equal to 
the index finger in length; wings from the sides of the hairy back; wing- 
membrane from the base of the first toe ; tail short , distinct . 

.. , 4 1—1 2—2 3—3 

Dentition :—m. — 5 c. — ; pm, — j m, — . 

First upper premolar minute . 

Eohyctebis spelaja. PL XIV, Fig. 10. 

Macroglossns sjpelceus, Dobson, Journ. A. S. B. f 1871, p. 261, pi. x, fig. 3, 4. 

When first describing this species, I placed it in the genus Mdcroglos- 
sus on account of its very close resemblance to M. minimus , the type of that 
genus, in the form, number and arrangement of the teeth. Subsequently, 
however, in the MS. of a * Catalogue of Chiroptera in the Indian Museum* 
I placed it in a separate subgenus ‘ Eonycteris ’ on account of the very differ- 
ent attachment of the wing-membrane to the foot and sides. Lately, Dr. 
Peters writes to me that he is convinced, after a very careful examination 
of specimens sent to him from the Indian Museum, that the differences exist- 
ing between this species and M. minimus are of generic importance, and 
require the formation of a new genus for its reception. 

Since I described this species in 1871 I have come to regard the denti- 
tion of the Chiroptera as of less importance in their classification than many 
other characters. I believe that, although the teeth of Macroglossus mini- 
mus and Eonycteris spelcea correspond very closely, these species yet present 
many structural differences of more than subgeneric importance, and I agree 
with Dr. Peters that the latter species should be placed in a separate genus. 
I have, accordingly, raised my subgenus ‘ Eonycteris * to the, rank of a dis- 
tinct genus of Fteropida. m 

Genus V. — Macboglossus, F. Cuvier. 

Nostrils not projecting , upper lip not grooved in front ; index finger with 
a distinct claw ; thumb moderate; metacarpal bone of second finger equal to, 
or longer than , index finger ; wings from the sides , their points of attachment 
separated by a considerable interval from the spine : wing-membrane from 
the base of the fourth toe; tail very short . 

4 1—1 2 2 

Dentition ;—m. - ; c. r— ; pm, — - ; m. 3—3. 

4 1—1 r 3—8 3—8 
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First upper premolar nearly equal in size to the second . 

Macroglossus minimus. PI. XIV, Fig. 11. 

Pteropus minimus , Geoff. Ann. du Mus., xv, p. 97. 

Macroglo8sus minimus f Temminck, Monogr. de Mammal., I, p. 191. 

JHeropus ro stratus, Qorsfield, Zool. Researches in Java. 

This species is so well-known, and has been redescribed so carefully by 
Temminck, that no further description of it is here necessary. 

It is found in abundance in the deep warm valleys about Darjiling. 
It extends from India through Burma to the Malay Archipelago. 


Description or a new species or Vespertilio prom the North- 
Western Himalaya, — ly G. E. Dobson, B. A., M. B. 

Vespertilio mubinoides, n. sp., PI. XIV, Fig. 12. 

This species is closely allied to V. murinus of Europe, from which, 
however, it is readily distinguished by the following characters : — 

The general form of the ear is triangular, with narrow rounded tips : 
the inner margin is very faintly convex, almost straight, in its upper third, 
and the outer margin is concave beneath the tip, the remaining portion con- 
vex with a faint concavity opposite the base of the tragus. 

In V. murinus the inner margin of the ear is strongly convex from- the 
base to the tip, the concavity of the outer margin beneath the tip is very 
feeble, and there is a distinct emargination, almost angular, opposite the 
base of the tragus, succeeded by a well-developed terminal lobe ; the general 
form of the ear is, moreover, oval, not triangular. 

The tragus is slender and acutely pointed, with a quadrangular lobe at 
the base of its outer margin. In V. murinus the tragus is subacutely point- 
ed, and the lobe at the base of the tragus is remarkably small * 

The fur is dark brown above, with light brown tips ; beneath, dark 
brown, almost black, with grayish tips. 

The first upper premolar is very small, scarcely visible from without, 
and not much larger than the second. In V. murinus this tooth is 
distinctly visible from without and much larger than the second premolar. 

The specimen (an adult female preserved in spirit) from which the 
above description is taken, was obtained at Chamba, at an elevation of about 
3000 feet, by H. McLeod Hutchison, Esq., H. M.’s 14th Regiment. 

* The relative shape and sizo of the ears and tragi of V. murinus and 7. rmm- 
noides aro well shown in PI. XIV, figs. 12, 13. 
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A dned specimen m the Indian Museum, labelled V murium, belongs 
also to this species It is said in Blyth’s Catalogue to have been sent from 
Masun by Captain Hutton The measurements of both specimens compar- 
ed with those of V munnus , L from Euiopc are as follows — 



V nwrtnoule* 

V munnut 



■ 

n 

mm 

9 

Length, bead and bodj. 



Bl 

3 0 

99 

tail. 



s ; ! 

2 3 

- 

head. 

ear, (anteriorly). 


m 

fl 

1 1 

1 0 

Breadth ditto. 


0 58 

0 75 

0 75 

Length, 

tragus. 


0 4 

0 1 

0 5 

Breadth, ditto. 


0 1 

0 12 

0 12 

Length, forearm, 

2 2 

2 1 

2 25 

2 5 


thumb. 


0 4 

0 5 

0 ff 


second finger. 

3 75 

3 4 

3 3 

4 3 


fourth ditto. 

2 8 

2 8 

2 65 

3 3 


tibia, , 

0 9 

0 9 

0 9o 

1 05 


calianeum 

0 0 

0 9 

0 7 

0 9 

■ 

foot and daws. 

0 6 

0 6 

0 5 

0 6 


The measurements given m the third column are those of a not fully 
grown specimen of V munnus. 


Explanation of Elate XIV \ 


1 


8. 

4 . 

5. 
6 

7 . 

8 . 
a 

10 . 

xi. 



1 * 


Ear of Pteropus medius 
„ „ mcobancus 

„ „ edulis 

„ Cynopterus margmatus 


var andimanensis 


„ „ sherzen 

„ „ brachysoma 

„ Cynonycteris amplexic audat a 

„ „ minor 

„ Eonycteris spelsea 
„ Macroglossus minimus. 

„ Vespertilio munnoides 
„ „ munnus. 

4 Kurina cyclotis 















